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THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

To him who, for the first time piss- 
ing through the Straits of Malacca, nav- 
igates the transparent depths of the 
Indian Archipelago, — pursuing, let us 
suppose, the experimental track adopted 
by Captain Forrest, about seventy years 
ago, when on a mission from the East 
India Company, which comprehended 
a visit to Bnrneo and the Papuas, or 
New Guinea, — a succession of scenery 
opens, more various, more rich, more 
beautiful, more changeful in form, more 
brilliant in color, than is probably to be 
found in the course of any other voyage 
he can undertake. Island after island 
bursts upon his view — now, from their 
enormous extent filling the visible hori- 
zon: anon, from their countless num- 
ber and minature dimensions, forming 
a labyrinth of coral rocks and reefs 
which appear to have been interposed 
by nature herself to shut out his further 
progress. By some deep channel, through 
this maze of " many lands," he finds 
himself again in a vast expanse of open 
sea, where some days may intervene 
between his leaving one coast and com- 
ing in sight of another. 

Then, again, they crowd upon his 
course, and, as he sails between their 
richly-wooded shores, from which the 
hills for the most part recede inward, 
in a gradual ascent, but sometimes by 
bold and abrupt natural terraces and 
platforms, always, however, covered to 
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their very summits with the forest tim* 
ber or the luxuriant shrubs of these fa- 
vored latitudes, he can hardly believe 
he is not once more land-locked. But 
the depth of water close under her lee, 
the offset currents shooting far away 
from some bold headland, and the ab- 
sence of a rolling surf, renew his hopes; 
and his sails are filled once more with 
a gentle breeze, loaded, as it were, with 
aromatic perfumes, which bespeak the 
near vicinity of some spice-growing re- 
gion. This is not slow to rise before 
him from the same teeming deep, the 
grandeur and beauty of whose island 
territories have already impressed him 
with the notion that one world is not 
without a paradise. The illusion may 
well be pardoned when, afler enjoying 
on land or in harbor at one place the 
delicious climate of a region blessed 
with perpetual spring, he changes his 
course and becomes the temporary deni- 
zen of another where the fierce beats 
of a tropical climate are allayed or com- 
pensated by the most refreshing of morn- 
ing and evening breezes, and the profu- 
sion of the richest and most exquisite 
fruits that nature has provided for man. 
From the white cinctures of glitter- 
ing sand, surrounding the low islets 
formed by the summits of accumulating 
coral reefs which have not long reared 
their crowns above the surface of the 
ocean, small groves of the cocoa-nut- 
tree raise their tall and graceful stems. 
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bearing aloft on their feathery heads that 
nutritious fruit, the pure and cooling 
juice of which affords a delicious nectar 
to the ijiirsty Indian or the wayworn 
sailor. On the shores of many a grassy 
and uninhabited track the graceful ante- 
lope, the slender muptijak, or the soli- 
tary boar may be seen at intervals 
wandering, in unsuspecting confidence, 
about their undisturbed browsing grounds 
and thickets. At night, indeed, off the 
coasts of Sumatra, of Borneo, of Gil- 
loloo, images less peaceful than these 
are suggested by the roaring of , the 
beautiful but ferocious clouded tiger in 
the nearest jungles, the deep lowing of 
the wild buffalo, the crashing advance 
through cane underwood and cover of 
the wild elephant and the rhinoceros. 
Whilst the morning is yet young, an 
odoriferous atmosphere regales the sens- 
es; and birds of the most splendid 
plumage people and enliven the air. 
The beautiful Liory and all the parrot 
tribe, whose aerial flight and evolutions, 
are graceful, varied, ^nd elegant, ex- 
actly in the inverse ratio of the awk- 
wardness of their motion upon the 
ground; the macaw, the superb birds 
of paradise, the kingfishers of New 
Guinea, and all the most splendid of the 
denizens of the air, reflect, from the 
most brilliant plumage to be found in 
the ornithology of any portion of the 
globe, in vivid and variegated lustre the 
pure radiance of an unclouded sun. 
On the margins of the most silent and 
the remotest shores, shells of gigantic 
size, a? well as others of more minute 
proportions, and of inconceivable beauty, 
glow with a thousand dyes, more rich 
and intense than any which human art 
or imagination has ever yet been able 
to imitate. 

JAVA. 

The position occupied by the archi- 
pelago, in relation to all the great and 
civilized nations of Asia, is admirable, 
because it is in the highroad of all mari- 
time intercourse between them. This 
will better appear from a succinct ab- 
stract of its geographical features and 
j»mp/tt5, from the detailed account com- 



piled by Mr. Crawford. It has, in Bor- 
neo, New Guinea, and Sumatra, three 
islands of the first rank and size ; and, 
with the sole exception of what we 
shall call the ** insulated continent " of 
New Holland, these are the largest in 
the whole world. In the second rank 
it has the peninsula of Malacca, and 
the noble island of Java. In the third 
rank, we are to reckon the islands of 
Celebes, Luzon or Luconia, and Min- 
danao, each of these equal in size to 
the greatest islands of America. In the 
fourth rank, reckoning from the west- 
ward, are sixteen : Bali, Lambok, Sum- 
bacoa, Chindara, Flores or Margarad, 
Timor, Ceraon, Burat, Gilolo, Palawan, 
Negros, Samur, Mindoro, Penay, Lejfte, 
and Zebu. The principal advantage 
of the greater islands consists in their 
containing immense alluvial tracts and 
considerable rivers, both of them the 
main resources in tropical climates for 
the raising of food and the consequent 
increase of population and for the ex- 
tension of civilization. It nay be 
readily ascertained that the great tribes 
which have influenced the destinies of 
the inferior races have had, all of them, 
their origin in these larger islands — 
the more powerful tribes in the more 
fertile of them. Of the singular extent 
to which the primary arts essential to 
the organization of society and the 
well-being of its members have been 
pushed in a remote antiquity by the 
races established in Java, we may have 
occasion to speak hereafter in our sketch 
of that magnificent country, its traditions, 
&C. The vast number of islands and 
clusters of islets thus widely diffused 
throughout the area of the archipelago 
it might be supposed would render the 
navigation perilous in the extreme, con- 
sidering the vast number of straits which 
this distribution of lands necessarily 
creates. But, happily, the seas of this 
vast basin are distinguishable from all 
others in the world by the proximity 
of high and extensive tracts of land, 
the pacific character of their waters, 
and the extreme uniformity of the pre- 
vailing winds and currents. 

The Straits of Malacca and of Sunda 
form the only two entrances into the 
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Indian Archipelago from the Bay of 
Bengal on the west, this boundary being 
formed by the Malagar peninsula and 
the great island of Sumatra. It is well 
worthy of observation that, from the 
west, the civilization of which we speak 
as having diffused itself over so wide a 
portion of this noble region has evi- 
dently originated, spreading itself grad- 
nally eastward; and, the further east- 
ward European research has extended 
itself, the fainter become the traces of 
this civiJization, disappearing altogether 
at the extreme boundary in that direc- 
tion. Beginning, then, from the west- 
ward, the first division we shall mark 
comprehends Sumatra, Java, Bali, and 
Lambok, and about two-thirds of the 
west portion of Borneo, up to the 
longitude of about 116 deg. east. Ly- 
ing within the tropics (the Equator 
running about centrically through the 
general group embraced within the ar- 
chipelago,) these islands are subject to 
the same varieties of climate as are 
common in such latitudes, where the 
soil is covered with abundant forests. 
The influence of tropical heat and 
moisture is exhibited in the marvel Ions 
exuberance of their vegetation. The 
general outline which they present is 
mountainous, and they are usually clothed 
with deep forests of stupendous trees. 
It is a singular feature in this favored 
section of the surface of the globe that, 
vast as is its extent it contains no sandy 
desert. It has, however, but few grassy 
plains of considerable extent. This 
natural ** federation " of islands and 
ocean is further distinguished from every 
other in the world by the presence of 
periodical winds, and by the precision 
of their recurrence. It is the widest- 
spread region of the earth, with the 
highest amount o{ indigenous population^ 
in the immediate vicinity of the equator. 
Its admirable facilities for navigation 
and commerce constitute even now, in 
their comparatively unimproved state, 
one of the most signal benefits which 
Providence has conferred on man for 
the spread of civilization by the agency 
of a commerce to which the shores and 
the seas, the products of the land, the 
Creasares of the deep, and the very winds 



of heaven offer irresistible inducements. 
Of the indigenous population, the very 
instincts are, accordingly, turned to the 
pursuits of trade ; and these, under the 
directions of intelligent, liberal, and 
Christian principles of policy and gov- 
ernment, such as British authority, it 
is to be hoped, may one day arouse 
herself to the duty of establishing, will 
probably be guided to results of incalcu*- 
lable benefit to the happiness of innu- 
merable families of mankind. 

Let us now consider the area which 
this mighty archipelago occupies. By 
far the greatest group of islands in the 
world, according to Mr. Crawford, its 
estimated length, calculated from the 
land forming part of the western ex- 
tremity of Sumatra to the northeastern 
of the Arroe Islands, but not including 
in this estimate the enormous island of 
New Guinea, is 41 degrees of longitude. 
Its breadth, reckoned from the parallel 
of 11 degrees south to that of 19 degrees 
north, is spread out to 30 degrees of 
latitude, and comprehends, with the in- 
tervening seas, an area o^ four millions 
and a half of geographical^ or five miU 
lions and a half of statute, miles. Its 
general position is embraced between 
the vast land of New Holland and the 
most southern extremity of the continent 
of Asia. Its geographico-commercial 
relations, as we may call them, are such 
that its eastern extremity is within three 
days^ sail of China; its western not 
above three weeks' from Arabia. Ten 
days suffice to wad a ship from the 
shores of China to the richest and most 
central position of the archipelago, and 
not more than fifleen are required for a 
similar voyage from Hindostan. The 
passage from Europe occupies, at a 
rather high average, but 90 days, though 
it is very often performed in a much 
less period ; that from the western coast 
of America in half the time. But all 
these distances were estimated in respect 
of the performance of sailing vessels in 
1820. At present steam navigation 
accomplishes them each in less them half 
the time then allotted to it. 

In classifying the more important of 
these islands, to which only we shall 
confine our observations, we may treat 
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them as grouped in two belts. The 
Outer Belt extends from the Straits of 
Malacca to beyond* Timor, comprising 
seven degrees of longitude. It has been 
aptly proposed by the author of a paper 
in the Indian News of April, 1843, *' in 
order to afford a ready scale for judging 
of the size of these various islands,'' to 
suggest the geographical dimensions of 
Great Britain. Great Britain (England, 
Scotland, and Wales) may be somewhat 
understated, in round numbers, at 600 
miles in length by 250 in breadth. In 
Ihe eosaing recapitulation we purpose 
to take Java first, though, in point of 
extent and superficial area, it is far ex- 
ceeded by Sumatra. 

Java is in length 666 miles, by a 
breadth varying from 56 to 135 miles. 
The island is traversed from one extrem- 
ity to the other by a range of noble 
mountains. Almost in every direction 
it is intersected by rivers and beau- 
tiful streamlets; the one suitable for 
the purposes of navigation, the other 
for the still more important objects and 
economy of irrigation. With a soil 
of prodigious fertility, it has no less than 
six different climates between its shores 
and the summits of its mountains. As 
to the description and extent of its 



vegetable products, they are almost too 
numerous for recapitulation ; but it is 
notorious for rice — the most essential 
of all grain in Asia, — the granary of all 
the whole archipelago. It abounds, like- 
wise, in Indian corn, wheat, sugar, co^ 
fee, pepper, indigo, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, 
bread fruit, yams, potatoes, sago, and 
cassada. It has all the fruits yielded by 
Sumatra, with many others peculiar to 
itself. Innumerable flowers, and orna- 
mental shrubs, and medicinal plants, 
enrich its, perhaps, matchless Flora. 
That tree which is the glory of the for- 
ests of Malabar and Canera, on the 
mainland of Uindostan, the teak tim- 
ber, is found in the forests of Java, 
though little known in any other islands. 
Java is, in the truest sense of the word, 
an agricultural country ; yet such is the 
sluggishness of Dutch enterprise, and 
such the paralyzing influence of Dutch 
Government, that it is estimated that no 
less than seven-eighths of its surface 
are still unreclaimed or neglected. The 
inhabitants for the most part sustain 
themselves without difficulty on the 
bounty with which nature has antici- 
pated their wants. Their domestic 
habitations indicate a degree of contriv- 
ance, and some notion of the picturesque 
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in their sites, both as to the dwellings 
of the humble cultivator and the farmer 
of the soil, that tell at once of a race of 
men far advanced in the career of 
human existence beyond the sphere of 
barbarism. They are also bold fishers; 
and in the pursuit of that occupation 
encounter sometimes exigencies of fear- 



ful peril, as may be inferred from the 
anecdote related by Mr. Barrow, in his 
"Voyage to China," of a boatman 
attacked by a shark which had been 
previously " struck " by an English 
boat's crew and had escaped. 
[To be coDtioued.] 




FABLES AND PARABLES. 

THE CBICKfiT AND THE NIGHTINGALB. 

**I assure you," said the cricket to 
the nightingale, *'that my songs are 
not wanting in admirers." ** Name them 
to me," said the nightingale. "The in- 
dustrious reapers," answered the cricket, 
"listen to me with delight; and that 
they are the most useful part of mankind 
you will not dispute with me." " I will 
not dispute it," said the nightingale; 
" but for that very reason you have no 
cause to be proud of their approbation. 
Industrious folks, who have all their 
thoughts upon their works, cannot have 
much time to cultivate the finer sensa- 
tions. Do not pride yourself upon your 
melody till the careless shepherd, who 
himself plays sweetly on the flute, listens 
to you with silent rapture." 

THE OAK AND THE PIG. 

A greedy pig fed upon the fruit that 
had fallen from a lofty oak. While he 
cracked one acorn, he already swallowed 
another with his eyes. 

*' Thankless beast!*' exclaimed the 
oak*tree, at length ; " I have nourished 
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you with my fruit, and you have never 
given me even one look of gratitude." 

The pig stood gormandizing for a 
moment, and grunted out an answer. 
" I might possibly show you some grati- 
tude if I knew that you had let fall your 
acorns on purpose for me." 

THE WASPS. 

Rottenness and decay were fast de- 
stroying the noble form of a war-horse 
that had been shot under his bold rider. 
Ever-active nature made use of the dead 
form of one of her creatures to give life 
to others. A swarm of young wasps 
flew from the tainted carcase. " What 
a godlike descent is ours ! " exclaimed 
the wasps; "we are the offspring of 
the magnificent horse, the favorite of 
Neptune." 

THE EAGLE. 

The eagle was once asked, " Why do 
you rear your young ones so high in the 
air?" 

The eagle answered, "Would they, 
when grown up, venture near the sun, 
if I reared them in some dark valley of 
the earth ? " 
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HAPPINESS. 

TBI PIRSONAL RILATIONS 

or Lire. 

COVKTBHIP. 

Happiness, under one name or other, 
is the great aim of all. It is a wide and 
various region ; the ways to it seem to be 
many ; yet how few boast that they have 
" struck " the boundary and entered the 
desired land ! Perhaps more have done so 
than own it. Perhaps many who think 
that they are there, are out in their reckon- 
ing, and wandering in He<<eri places. It 
is possible even th it cfome are misled by 
not knowing what is ** happiness." A 



name is but a word, a word is a trifle; 
but a straw, it is said, will turn a cannoo 
ball in its course, and if so, a victory maj 
turn upon the straw. A name misplaced 
on a chart may well lead the mariner 
to destruction instead of safety : and, if 
we put down on the chart of life the 
Fortunate Islands in the wrong place, it 
is no wonder that many go astray. What 
then is " happiness " ? Is it a dogmatical 
rule invented by man ? Is it nothing more 
than pleasure ? Is it an intellectual po- 
lice regulation, or mere material enjoy- 
ment ? or is it something greater than 
those, and yet a reality ? We may set 
ourselves rules by which we " ought " to 
be happy ; but, if we are not so, where 
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is the use of the rule in that respect 7 
You majr make yourself a martyr to mor- 
tifications, if that be your Tocation, and 
sacrifice happiness ; but do not yaunt 
your code as a' manual for the felicity- 
seeker. No, cries the so-called Epicu- 
rean ; enjoy the passim^ day — give me 
tangible pleasures ; that is happiness. Is 
it sot Ask him, especially when he 
readies the downward afternoon of life. 
Happiness seems to be as distinct from 
*' pleasure *' as it is from arbitrary rules 
of mortification, though it may consist 
with either. The man who sinks under 
accumulated troubles may be " happier*' 
than the man who has '' all he wants.'* 
Give to the '* unfortunate " man faithful 
friends, an honest heart, warm affections 
felt and returned, and ruin itself cannot 
destroy his happiness, though it may his 
life. On the other hand, give to the 
" fortunate " man a callous heart, and no 
friends, and you deprive him not only of 
the chief means but of the sense of hap- 
piness. To be happy seems to consist iu 
attaining some great good — the love of 
those alxHit you, the welfare of those you 
Jove, the benefit of your kind. Mere 
negative moral regimen on your own 
part does not fulfil any such condition. 
Mere pleasure may actually poison that 
which iH a great good. But this good 
is a something red in nature ; it sways 
the instincts of created beings, makes 
man trust in man and help his fellow, 
shapes the universe to myriads of means 
aad capacities for enjoyment. There is 
not a thing in nature but what seems to 
exist by virtue of some power of good, 
and to exist for some object of good. If 
we discoverer make imperfections, if our 
crude arrangements are not always in 
conformity with the full development of 
what is good in things, it appears to be 
that in some way we have disturbed and 
frustrated the direct and simple functions 
of nature. That which is good, whatever 
It is, must be true. 

Falsehood frustrates existences. It does 
so in two ways — first, by substituting an 
unreality for a reality, so that the real 
thing existent is superseded and put out 
of the account. Next, it destroys faith — 
faith both in the utterer of the falsehood 
and in him that is subjected to it, so that 



things which actually exist do not com- 
mand belief. This is especially the case 
with the utterer of falsehood. He has 
vitiated the medium of perception, and 
foregone his own faith. Thus for him 
reality loses its force, and things exist in 
vain. 

Our happiness lies in those things in 
which we have faith, and in that which 
is the greatest good according to our 
faith. But, it"^ its cause be not based in 
nature, it is likely to fail for want of that 
solid foundation. 

No shape of good seems more certainly 
to exist in nature, and to fulfil the desire 
of the mind, than the affections com- 
monly so called ; and that which is, par 
excellence,' CdiWed ** love " is universally 
acknowledged, though strange to say, 
there are renegades and skeptics, who, at 
times, and under wayward influences, 
deny its power, or even its existence. 
Deny it ! Why, even while you deny it, 
you acknowledge. The superannuated 
df>ubter chuckles and sneers at the 
*' happy time " of youth, as if the happi- 
ness asserted were a something that had 
never been, and as if it were not a some- 
thing more positive than your blank n^ 
gation. Go round among the dark and 
squalid courts and alleys of London — 
listen to that hoarse and vulgar ballad- 
singer. What does he say ? He is tel- 
ling a tale of " true love,'' all in earnest 
good faith ; and round about at every 
door stand the listeners — the squalid, 
the vicious, the dreary, the most ** unfo^- 
tunate " ; yet they listen with intense 
and unflagging interest The voice of 
love calls to them from the wilds of 
nature; and, like deer that have strayed, 
they listen to the distant call, owning 
the sway that is still upon them. 

What is this universal passion ? For 
here, again, people differ. Is it but 
friendship, as the philosophic say, or 
something more than friendship, or 
less ? Many account it but an acute form 
of feeling, which cools down to ordinary 
friendship ; and then, they say, it has 
attained its worthiest shape. Others hold 
it to be a mere folly, a fever which dis- 
figures friendship when that centres in 
the same object. One philosopher, illus- 
trious for his powers of talking, described 
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love to be an " utterancy." These several 
doubts do not seem difficult of solution, 
if we do but take the trouble of looking 
a little closely into the facts ; for even 
love has its facts for analysis. Love is a 
word used in many senses, and that is 
one source of the obscurity. Men are 
said to love their parents, brothers and 
sisters, children, and friends. This kind 
of sentiment we will, for the present, call 
affection; using the word only within 
that limit. There ij the feeling which 
roan has for woman, which we will call 
passion ; speaking for the time only of 
that thing when we use that name. Both 
those sentiments may be conjoined, 
without producing love, as in the case of 
many marriages, where worthy people 
will imbibe affection from daily ansocia- 
tion, and yet not attain to that which is 
called love. The feelings, however, grow 
by what they feed on; and, supplied with 
opportunity and means for demonstration, 
they increase with the occasion. Passion 
is exalted and rendered more kindly by 
an influence which appeals to the mind, 
and mere sensual gratification borrows 
an exquisite sting of delight when in- 
spired by the lire of yearning affection. 
On the other hand, affection is pained to 
find a means of expression ; give it a 
language, and it starts, as it were, from 
the stature of infancy to ample maturity. 
So it is in love : passion, at once strength- 
ened and refined by its office, becomes a 
means of expressing and indulging affec' 
tion, which is denied to other forms of 
friendship : thus finding an " utterancy," 
the affection expands so as to occupy the 
whole of the heart. In this case, then, 
we have not the mere adjunct of passion 
to friendship, but, in the first place, pas- 
sion is rendered more intense and ex- 
quisite, and then affection is rendered 
mor^i ardent and ample ; each is aug- 
mented, and the result is love — that 
great influence which is greater than the 
sum of its two ingredients, passion and 
affection, conceived separately and merely 
conjoined. This analysis explains the 
nature of constancy, which is held to be 
characteristic of true love. To the man 
who really loves, the indulgence of mere 
passion will have no attractions, because 
he will demand that passion to be exalted 



and inspired by affection ; if he accepts 
it without, he confesses that he has not 
tasted of that higher food ; he forswears 
the love he has professed — it was some- 
thing baser. But, if he do require that 
higher form of passion, then mere beauty 
and opportunity will not suffice ; and no 
" charms '' will equal those, inferior or 
" faded," though they may be in the 
sight of others, which to him are con- 
secrated. True constancy is not a matter 
of principle, but inclination. But, again, 
it will be perceived that love, though it is 
nice and choice, is not necessarily so ex- 
clusive but what it may be felt more than 
once Great wrong do they to the hu- 
man heart who think that its power of 
love ever ceases, that " a first love " must 
be " the last." The potency of love 
must depend in some degree upon the 
force of passion, still more in the quali- 
ties which engender affection. Give the 
ingredients and the result must be pro- 
duced. If in a second instance they 
were in excess, the second love would 
even be greater than the first. 

It will be seen, in what we have con- 
sidered, how much the strength and gen- 
uineness of love must depend upon its 
truth ; that is, the reality of its condi- 
tions. It must depend upon the capacity 
of one to love, and of the other to 
be loved, reciprocally. To be genuine, 
therefore, and to survive, it must arise 
from the nature of the two beings as 
they exist. At the period when such at- 
tachments are formed, man has one great 
advantage for the conduct of the future, 
in that at the same period he most usually 
forms his opinions, or at least begins the 
process of forming them. He begins 
life unconsciously ; but when he enters 
upon that second and completer stage of 
existence he is conscious. Too often 
that very fact makes him anticipate and 
mar some of the sources of truth and 
happiness ; he shapes a preconceived 
" ideal " of ** a being to be loved " ; and 
the living creature with whom he after- 
wards meets must either be moulded by 
his arbitrary will, as near as may be, to 
fit that preconceived model, or must for 
ever endure injurious comparisons with 
the arbitrary standard. All such ideals 
must be incomplete, and, therefore, de- 
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eeptive ; the miod fixes upon partial 
characteristics, leariDg unnoticed great 
gaps in the structure of the whole cha- 
racter, which, if the idealist were re- 
qaired to fill them up, would probably be 
supplied with ill-contrived qualities, par- 
taking of his own faults of taste or na- 
ture ; as, indeed, the best part of the 
ideal may do. No such shadow can 
equal a truly loving, flesh and blood, wo- 
man ; and, if you set it up between you 
and her, you hide lier real qualities from 
your sight, you substitute a falsehood for 
a reality, and frustrate for yourself her 
existence. You make i^n imposture for 
your own deception, and are sure to de- 
tect it for your own disappointment. 
Meanwhile you prevent yourself from 
learning the real nature of the person 
whom it most concerns you to know. 
That nature, be assured, has its value ; 
but you prevent yourHclf from finding it 
out — you do your best to remain stran- 
gers to each other. Nature makes better 
men and women than you could do ; and 
so be content with what you find. 

It is a common enough opinion that 
lovers should thoroughly know each 
other, in order, the presumption is, that 
they may not marry if unsuited in dis^ 
position. It would oflen be very happy 
if courtship were broken off on grounds 
so reasonable. But, unluckily, cool judg- 
ment is not the paramount influence at 
such times ; and perhaps, indeed, it 
would be a doubtful advantage if it were. 
Courtship, however, though there is a 
straight-laced etiquette which would fain 
forget it or pretend to forget, is one of 
the states of life, and often a stage of 
some duration. It is well if it is entered 
upon not merely in blindness, but with 
some foreknowledge of its conditions. 
Counsel that omits it must proportion- 
ately omit a great portion of its 
own utility. Positive contradiction must 
usually fail, because it encounters an in- 
fluence too potent to be thus arbitrarily 
denied. The reasoning which directs 
men white under an irresistible influence 
must harmonize with that influence. You 
will not succeed in effecting so much 
good if you exhort lovers to know each 
other in order to part, as you will in telling 
them that a thorough knowledge is es- 



sential to a thorough union. The first 
essential for happiness seems to be faith ; 
but faith overrides judgment, and runs its 
risks. The breaking off of courtship, 
however, is not the only use in lovers thor- 
oughly knowing each other. By that means 
each will be able to ascertain what the 
other is ; and knowing a nature exhibited 
to the regard in full trust, and under the 
teuderest impulses, is to attain the best 
knowledge — not only the most favorable 
knowledge, but really the deepest ; for 
the good part of a man's character is the 
positive part ; that which accords with 
the universal beneficence ; the worst part 
is the negative ; the vices being defects 
of training or development. At first it 
may be that youth will confide in older 
friends ; but, as the union draws closer, 
as the knowledge becomes more inti- 
mate, so must esteem and trust increase— 
we are supposing that the love is real ^ 
and the confidence between two aflianced 
lovers must be greater than any which 
can exist between those in a less endear- 
ing relation. Whether it " ought " to be 
so or not, it must be so ; for each must 
feel that, whether " he or she " wills it or 
not, the other holds *' his or her ^* happi* 
ness in keeping ; and where so much 
must be trusted, all else may very well 
be trusted too. 

This admission that a mutual knowledge 
is essential to lasting love does not at all 
deny the existence of love " at first sight," 
which is apt to be doubted by those who 
have not felt it. Yet there is nothing in 
the conditions to love which forbids its 
conception at first sight. On the con- 
trary, faith is an essential in love ; and 
where the signs of passion and affection 
are strong, as they are at times in the 
freshness and simplicity of youth, a con- 
genial disposition may readily catch at a 
glance the qualities that engage, and 
trust in their reality. If they happen to 
be real, " love at first sight ** will be con^ 
firmed. But fearful mistakes may be 
made in such hasty conclusions. There 
can be no lasting affection without 
knowledge. 

That idolatry which is sometimes paid 
by the suitor is, as much as the subjection 
which the mistress will exact to her ca- 
prices, a breach of the truth. Sometimes 
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these follies are reversed — the man is | 
capricious and the woman idolizing. 
There may be real love, often is, in those 
who err in such matters ; but it is hurt, 
not exalted. It is natural, when emotions 
BO tender are newly conceived, that 
there should be a solicitude and difficulty 
in expressing them ; and some extrava- 
gance of language may be pardoned, as 
being less an exaggeration than an inapt 
way of expression. But, when the idola- 
try goes to the extent of seeking to pur- 
chase favor by feeding the vanity, it 
manifestly degrades the object sought to 
be exalted ; for it actually aims at foster- 
ing a vice. And, inasmuch even as it 
avows an abasement in the idolater, it 
violates the sanctity of love, which delights 
in equality and reciprocity. It is, be- 
sides, an unreal thing, a thing not founded 
in the actual relation of man to woman, 
and, therefore, it is not made to last. 
And look, what miserable contrast it 
prepares : too often the idolatry of the 
lover is followed by the indifference or 
harshness of the husband. A woman 
yirill scarcely like to see her lover kneel- 
ing at her feet in adoration, when she re- 



flects that in that posture she does not see 
the generous manly heart as it really is 
and as it must rem in to her. 

Harshness and mistrust are still more 
flagrant breaches of loving truth. *' Lov- 
ers' quarrels" are proverbially piquant 
and delicious for their reconciliation. 
The reconciliation may be delicious. The 
ungenerous suitor may, by the alarm of a 
quarrel and the tenderness of the** making 
up," surprise his mistress out of an un- 
wonted show of tenderness ; but the 
quarrel itself has left its scar, the trick 
grows stale, and a time comes when the 
reconciliation does not always follow. 
Meanwhile, bitter words poison the lips 
that should taste only of sweets. The 
truest lovers never quarrel, not even for 
jealousy, that vulgar counterfeit of tender 
solicitude. Jealousy is one of the most 
odious taints of truth. Either it is well- 
founded, and love, having already failed 
on one side, is frustrated ; or, if ill- 
founded, it is a desecrating insult. There 
may be moments of doubt in the earlier 
days of a suit that the most honest hearts 
may feel, but they should be determined 
or chased away. 
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THE SULTAN AND THE SIPAHY. 

The risk of fire arising from several 
hundred thousand lighted pipes or pieces 
of charcoal and tinder, burning in every 
direction throughout a wood-built city, 
like Constantinople, is sufficient to jus- 
tify the attempts made by divers sultans 
to abolish smoking. But no sovereign 
waged war upon pipes and their attend- 
ant coflfee more inveterately than Murad 
IV. He hunted down smokers, coffee- 
drinkers, and opium-eaters, with relent- 
less severity. If delinquents, high or 
low, were caught in the act of smoking, 
their heads inevitablv paid forfeit. Mu- 
rad often went forth tebdil (disguised), 
on purpose t9 watch if the police did its 
duty, or to see if he could fall in with 
individuals, bold enough to infringe his 
edicts. On one of these occasions he is 
said to have met with an adventure cal- 
culated to diminish his passion for these 
experiments. Having disguised himself 
as a simple citizen, he passed over to 
Scrutari in a common kayik, and prowled 
around the caravansaries, where strang- 
ers arrive from the interior. Not having 
discovered a single defaulter, he took his 
place, to return, in one of the large pas- 
sage-boats, by the side of a sipaby, who 
had come from Kutaya to claim arrears 
of pay. In the course of the passage the 
trooper produced a short pipe, lit it, and 
commenced smoking. Upon seeing this, 
Murad could scarcely contain his anger; 
but, as the man was in his power, he re- 
solved to amuse himself at his expense, 
so he leaned aside, and said to him in a 
whisper, ** By the prophet's head, yoldash 
(comrade), you must be a bold man ! 
Have you not heard of the Sultan's edicts ? 
Look, we are within sight of the palace. 
Take care of your head ! " ** If the Sul- 
tan neglects to pay his soldiers, or to fur- 
nish them with more substantial food, 
they must needs sustain themselves by 
other means,'' replied the sipahy ; the 
Prophet has said that starvation by other 
hands is homicide; by one's own suicide, 
which is worse than homicide. My to- 
bacco is good — it is raya tribute. Bis- 
millah ! it is at your service." Upon 
this, Murad, pretending to look around, 
as if in fear of being detected, drew his 



pelisse over his face, took the pipe, and 
smoked away Iqstily ; then, returning the 
forbidden luxury to the soldier, he ex- 
claimed, " Kardash ! (brother) you seem 
to be a most liberal man ! It is a pity 
you are not more discreet. To speak 
truth, however, I also am fond of 
my pipe, and laugh at the Padishah's 
beard in private. But heads are heads 
after all, and do not sprout like young 
figs. So take my advice, and be cautious 
when you reach the city." '* Man can 
die but once, and each has his appointed 
day," retorted the sipahy. *' I may as 
well die, my mouth hlled with smoke,, as 
with an empty stomach. It is well for 
him who wants neither bread nor salt to 
deprive others of this substitute for food ; 
but the day will come when, Inshallah, 
he will broil for it." ''Allah, Allah I 
this is a most incorrigible rebel and blas- 
phemer. He shall be impaled with his 
own pipe-stick ! " ejaculated the Sultan 
aside; then, he added, in a half-whisper, 
"Speak lower; speak lower, Effendimiz 
(our Lord) has long ears." '* And so have 
all the asses in Stambol,^' retorted the 
sturdy trooper ; " but his braying may not 
keep him from following the road taken by 
Sultan Osman.^' The boat now touched 
the shore, and it was nearly dark. The 
sipahy jumped on land, closely followed 
by Murad, who, when they had advanced 
a few paces, stopped the soldier, saying, 
'* Your looks please me, and your lan- 
guage proves you to be a brave man. 
You are a stranger. I will find you 
lodging. Come ; I and my friends care 
not the husk of an almond for the Sul- 
tan; we will enjoy our pipes." The 
trooper looked around for a moment, and 
seeing no one near, answered thus : — 
" Hark, ye friend ! I do not like your 
looks. I have heard of this Sultan's 
pranksv He shoots men with arrows as 
others shoot dogs. There is honey in 
your speech, but gall in your eye. You 
are either a spy or the SuUan himself. 
If the first, you merit a rope ; if the other, 
worse than a rope. None hut rascals 
would lure starving men to death. But, 
whether spy or Padishah, you shall have 
your deserts." Whereupon he took 
forth his short mace, and administered a 
most severe cudgelling to the despot. 
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Then, bounding away with the speed of 
a gazelle, he disappeared among the nar- 
row streets, leaving Murad foaming with 
rage, and with hal^broken bones. Hav- 
ing rejoined his attendants, who were 
watting at an appointed spot, the Sultan 
concealed his adventure and retired, 
bruised and infuriated, to the Seraglio. 
Ther.e he forthwith issued orders for be* 
heading the chief of the police of Topha- 
na, and for bastinadin? all his tchaoosh 
for not being upon the watch. Next 
morning he sent for the vizir, and with- 
out disclosing what had happened, com- 
manded him to issue a proclamation, 
offering ten purses of gold and free par- 
don to a sipahy, who, on the previous 
night, had beaten a citizen near the land- 
ing-place of Tophana, provided that he 
would present himself forthwith to the 
Bostanjy Bashy. But the sipahy, recol- 
lecting that heads did not sprout like 
green figs, never made his appearance, 
and Murad thenceforth took care not to 
stir out, unless closely followed by his 
bash tebdil and other disguised and con* 
fidential guards. — Three Years in Cofi" 
Mtantinaple, 



SPONTANEOUS C0KBU8TI0N. 

Trerb is no part of the phenomena 
of science more interesting and less 
understood than those of spontaneous 
combustion. That many substances will 
heat and suddenly break into flame with- 
oat the immediate contact or proximity 
of heat or flame is a fact very well known, 
although the causes or circumstances of 
its occurrence are less understood. 
Theory, indeed, little help us out in the 
matter ; and Leibig has made a state- 
ment not less true than startling, that all 
organic substances are in a state of slow 
combustion — a change to which all sub- 
stances on the earth are progressing. It 
will suffice for our purpose to know that, 
•8 heat is knowu to be the result of 
oliemical combination, so some change 
takes place in the matters which are in- 
iamed, by which sufficient heat is gene- 
rated to set fire and oonaume the mass. 
The £ftct8 in apontaneotts oombusiion are 



widely scattered throughout the columns 
of our periodicals and journals, although 
no particular condition seems necessary 
to induce the phenomena, in some dry- 
ness, and in some moisture, appearing to 
be essential. The condition most pre- 
valent is the presence of some light tex- 
tile or fibrous substance in connection 
with oily matters. 

At the head of the list is pigeons' dung 
and the excrement of many birds. The 
heating properties of the former are well 
known to most fanciers. A writer as 
old as Galen says, that the dung of a 
pigeon takes fire, when it becomes rot- 
ten, and that one was sufficient to set 
fire to a whole house. Father Casati, a 
Jesuit, says that it was from the dung of 
doves, great quantities of whom built in 
the tower of the great Church at Pisa, 
that sprung the fire which consumed the 
said church. Of this class is guano, the 
probability of which was first pointed out 
by Mr. Booth from the chemical nature of 
the substance. A confirmatory instance 
occurred a week or two since in the case 
of the ship Ann, from Ichaboe, the crew 
of which was picked up by the Water 
Witch, Hull steamer. In this case the 
cargo inflamed by the leakage of the ves- 
sel, and an explosion took place by the lib- 
eration of the gas. At the I ate meeting of 
the British Archaeological Association at 
Canterbury, in connection with the read- 
ing of a paper on the former destruction 
of the cathedral by fire, Dr Buckland al- 
luded to the large accumulation of the 
dung of pigeons and other birds in the 
upper part of the building, and, in con- 
firming the views of Mr. Booth, said that 
causes were in existence which, aided by 
the occurrence of a thunder-storm, might 
again lay the venerable building in ashes, 
no one knowing the why or wherefore. 

As spontaneous combustion is the not 
infrequent occupation of fires ita build- 
ings in which large quantities of matters 
liable to it are contained, it may be in- 
teresting to state a condition attending 
them which has not previously been no- 
ticed. The fire occurs so suddenly and 
violently that all parts of the building are 
inflamed simultaneously. Such was the 
case with the late fires at the Dover 
Railway station, and at the Tower of 
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London. In the eridence given before 
the committee of the Board of Ordinance, 
on the latter, one witness testified posi- 
tively to the commencement of the fire 
at one end, and another to the other end, 
so sudden was the outbreak. Now, this 
occurs from the circumstance which is 
discovered, that in the incipient stages of 
decomposition each particle is surrounded 
bj an atmosphere of light gases of a 
highly combustible nature. Combustion 
once taking place, the atmosphere sud- 
denly bursts into a blaze with the rapidity 
of the fire damp, which phenomenon it 
much resembles ; the combustible matter 
is in a blaze, and the building on fire 
without any chance of its preservation. 

The phenomenon of the combustion 
of horsedung and stable litter is well 
known, as is that of hay when stacked 
up damp. It is said that this will always 
take place if a piece of iron becomes ac- 
cidentally mixed with it, and that a few 
haodfulls of salt sprinkled in the different 
layers will effectually prevent decom- 
position. A peculiar electrical state of 
the atmosphere is very favorable to its 
development. Occasionally we hear of 
fires being very prevalent in certain dis- 
tricts, all assigned to incendiarism. The 
latter may be true to a certain extent^ but 
in 1841 fires in haystacks were very rife, 
particularly in Suffolk. It was found that 
the peculiar electrical circumstances of 
the air, and the condition under which 
the crops were gathered, were such as to 
render it peculiarly liable to spontaneous 
combustion — that, in fact, this phenome- 
non would be, as it were, endemic 
throughout the district. Cases of incen- 
diarism certainly were proved, and doubt- 
less there were ba<) and disaffected spirits 
who took the phenomena of nature as a 
hint to spread the mischief About three 
years since fires at cotton-warehouses and 
ships were very common at Liverpool, 
and several were destroyed under very 
mysterious circumstances. Most likely 
the cause was in the condition of the 
cotton crops when gathered, a circum- 
stance rendered more probable that since 
that period none have occurred. 

Charcoal in a minute state of division 
is liable to self-ignition, a circumstance 
which has produced fires in gunpowder 
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manufactories. The combustion of lamp- 
black alone^ or mixed with oil is well 
known, and it requires great care in its 
preservation. Amongst other light suIh 
stances may be mentioned oatmeal, aa 
interesting instance of which is given us 
" The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal /' 
It was that of a gentleman who, going 
into the country for j»ome days, closed \m 
house, leaving a cask containing oatmeal 
which luckily was placed in a brick aper- 
ture in the wall. On his return the chief 
part of the barrel, with its contents, was 
found consumed, but, as it was not ia 
contact with any combustible substance, 
no mischief resulted from it. Fires have 
occurred in granaries and bakers' shops 
from finely divided flour, though not from 
spontaneous combustion. When in this 
finely divided state it will ignite with the 
rapidity of lycopodium used for procuring 
artificial lighting at the theatres, on con- 
tact with a light. 

The spontaneous igpition of cotton 
will occur if it be stacked up damp, or if 
by any accident it should become im- 
pregnated with oil. In 1815 a ship from 
Philadelphia, when unloading its cotton 
in the King's Dock at Liverpool, took 
fire. It appeared from the statement of 
one of the crew that whilst loading the 
vessel he had accidentally spilt a bottle 
of oil up<m one of the bales, which was 
stowed away without any notice being 
taken of it. Incipient decomposition bad 
thus been going on during the voyage, 
which the free admission of air by the 
removal of the superincumbent bales 
soon fanned into a flame. Cotton, in 
many stages of its preparation for dyeing, 
has its tendency for spontaneous ignition 
increased ; but the most destructive of 
all is shoddy or cotton waste, as the fatal 
experience of the manufacturing districts 
too largely shows. Along with shoddy, 
the accumulation of cotton or any sub- 
stance used in wiping oil from machinery, 
cannot be too greatly guarded against. 
Old rags take fire in marine-store shnps 
from being impregnated with oil. Amongst 
other light fibrous or textile subst rnces 
which will ignite by the mere contact of 
oil, are hemp and flax and any light 
hempen substances. A curious case of 
the latter is given by Mr. James (iullau 
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in " The Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Joarnal/' A (gentleman purchased from 
a dealer a basket to hold sample bottles, 
which, having a hole in it, he stopped up 
with a piece of waste cloth on which 
some painters had wiped their brushes. 
Having been used, it was carelessly and 
loosely thrown away behind a number of 
other baskets and rubbish in his cellar 
adjoining the counting-house. One morn- 
ing the proprietor, being below, noticed 
a powerful smell of something burning, 
which, on examination, turned out to be 
the basket thus spontaneously fired from 
the heating of the oily cloth, and, had no 
one been present, the building must in- 
evitably have been destroyed. Paints 
have been found in a state of accension 
in painters' shops, and the contact of 
drying oils with light fibrous matters can- 
not be too much guarded against. 

Several fires which occurred in succes- 
sion at the Dockyards and Arsenal, and 
on board several of the ships of war, at 
St. Petersburg, stimulated the Empress 
Catherine to order the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences to investigate the subject. A 
committee of this body made a very im- 
portant series of experiments on the sub- 
ject, who proved that it was owing to the 
use of hemp which had been largely im- 
pregnated with oil. Some of the refuse 
had been used by the poorer persons in 
«topping the crevices of their houses, and 
these without exception met the same 
fate. A fire was discovered at its com- 
mea cement at a store in Newfoundland, 
which arose from the heating of some 
loose hemp which, having been used to 
wipe up some oil which had been spilt on 
the floor, and carelessly thrown behind 
some loose packages. Fires in r6pe- 
walks from this circumstance are not un- 
common. Cere-cloth and some fabrics 
of table-covers may also be named. 

Some few years ago the officers at the 
Dockyard at Brest were alarmed by the 
sudden smell of fire. On examination it 
was found to issue from the centre of a 
bale of sail-cloth, and the incipient fire 
was promptly extinguished. The work- 
men said that a similar accident had oc- 
curred many years previously, but that, 
not being aware that the material would 
take fire of itself, they had concealed the 



Accident for fear of being, taxed with 
negligence and punished accordingly. 
Tarpaulin badly prepared and loosely 
laid together in heaps has taken fire 
spontaneously; and in the autumn of 
1842 a fire occurred in a heap of netting 
to be used for covering fruit-trees, which 
was too much impregnated with oil. 
Along with dangerous processes of this 
nature may be named those connected 
with the floor-cloth manufacture, from 
the first stage of the rude lampblack to 
the last stage before the rarnish is em- 
ployed. 

Wool and woollen-cloth will ignite 
spontaneously ; cases have been known 
in which bales of the coats known as 
south-westers have thus been destroyed. 
A fabric called the emperor^s stuff, made 
in France in the last century, was parti- 
cularly liable to this phenomenon. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary wars in France, a 
merchant, to preserve his property, among 
which was a large quantity of bales of 
woollen-cloth, concealed it in a cave or 
under-ground excavation. On re-opening 
it the whole of the interior of the cloth 
was found to be charred, showing that 
combustion had slowly gone on, which, 
stimulated by an active current of air, 
would have burst into a blaze. 

Many vegetable substances boiled in 
oil and afterwards hung out to dry will 
ignite spontaneously. Of these are cer- 
tain descriptions of dye-stuffs, particularly 
madder. There are two well-authenti- 
cated instances of ships having been set 
on fire from the spontaneous heating of 
saffron in their holds, a fact probably to 
be accounted for in the circumstance that 
saffron, as brought into the London mar- 
kets, is largely adulterated with oil, to 
give it a more shining and marketable 
appearance. 

Many vegetable substances acquire a 
property of heating from torrefaction. 
Of this kind are coffee and chocolate 
nuts, peas, beans, and lentils. Torrefied 
bran applied in a bag round the neck of 
a horse was formerly a very celebrated 
remedy for many complaints in the neck 
of a horse, and has killed many a horse 
and burned many a stable. Well-authen* 
ticated instances have been recorded of 
fire occurring from dry sawdust in car- 
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penters' ^hops and public-houses, with 
which oil has become accidentally mixed. 

A curious case lately occurred in 
which a package of pictures, painted on 
coarse canvass, suddenly caught fire on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 
No cause could be assigned but that of a 
spontaneous combustion, which was con- 
sidered to be a very adequate explanation 
of the phenomenon. 

Some description of coals, of which is 
that kind called pyritous or containing 
much sulphur, ignites spontaneously when 
exposed to the action of water. The 
phenomenon is well known to miners, and 
often takes place in the interior of the 
earth, forming subterranean fires. The 
spontaneous ignition of coals has often 
been the cause of fires in ships carrying 
them out in store, and in magazines, par- 
ticularly in India, so that too much care 
cannot be taken in their selection for 
exportation. 

Such are some of the circumstances 
under which spontaneous combustion will 
take place, as has been proved in well- 
authenticated instances. Their occur- 
rence is uncertain and mysterious, but in 
their examination we may find the solu- 
tion of many a fire in which a great out- 
lay of property has been destroyed. 



Poverty. — I cannot but choose to say 
to poverty, " Be welcome, so thou come 
not too late in life !" Riches weigh more 
heavily on talent than poverty. Under 
gold mountains and thrones lie many spir- 
iiaal giants. When, to the flame that 
the natural heat of youth kindles, the 
oil of riches is added, little more than 
the ashes of the phcenix remains ; and 
cnly a Goethe has had the forbearance 
not to singe his phoenix wings at the sun 
of fortune. For with much gold the 
poor professor would not have had much 
genial warmth in his youth. Fate does 
with the poet as we with singing birds, 
and overhangs the cage with darkness 
until he sings the tune we would have 
him stng. But preserve, just Providence, 
the old man firom want ! for hoary years 



have already bent him low, and he can 
no longer stand upright with the youth 
and bear heavy burdens on his head. 
The old man needs rest in the earth 
even while he is upon it, for he can use 
only the past and a little of the future ; 
for the future does not reflect for him as 
in a glass the blooming present. Only 
two steps from the couch of his last and 
deepest repose, with no other curtain 
than the flowers about the grandfather's 
chair of old age, he would yet slumber 
and rest a little, and, half asleep, open 
his eyes once more upon the ancient stars 
and fields of bis youth. Aud I have no 
objection, since he has made his best 
preparations for the other world, if now, 
in the morning, he should rejoice over 
his breakfast, and in the evening take 
comfort in his bed, and now, when he is « 
a second time a child, the world should 
appear again under the innocent form of 
delight in which it first came before him. 
Richter, 



Friendship. — A principal fruit of 
friendship is the ease and discharge of 
the fulness and swellings of the heart, 
which passions of all kinds do cause and 
induce. We know diseases of stoppings 
and suflbcations are most dangerous in 
the body ; and it is not much otherwise 
in the mind ; you may take sarza to open 
the liver, steel to open the spleen, flower 
of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum for 
the brain; but no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend, to whom you may 
impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspi- 
cions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon 
the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil 
shrift or confession. — Bacon. 



Presence of Mind. — Three hundred 
captives were once brought before a con- 
queror, who ordered them to be put to 
death, when a youth among them ex- 
claimed, " Let us not, O Sultan, die 
thirsty .'' He commanded them water, 
and they all drank ; when the youth ex- 
claimed, " O King, we are thy guests, and 
we know that thou respectest the rights 
of hospitality.*' And the King released 
them immediately. 
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NIAGARA DISTRICT, WESTERN 'CANADA. 

PART I. 

QcEENSTowN 18 situatcd on the Nr 
agara River, or more properly Strait* 
about seven miles abovd the Falls, and 
six from the shores of Lake Ontario. 
There is a good and pleasant road par- 
allel to the river from Fort Erie on the 
lake of the same name, through Qiteens- 
town, to Newark, on Lake Ontario. 
The length of the Niagara Strait is 
thirty-five miles: by this outlet the 
waters of Lake Erie flow into Ontario, 
passing in their course over the tremen- 
dous cataract. A succession of severe 
actions between the Americans and the 
British took place in 1812, 1813, and 
J8I4, on the banks of the Niagara: 
and one of the most desperate occurred 
within two miles of the Falls. The 
circumstances attending this contest 
were peculiarly calculated to show the 
hateful effects of war, as they aroused 
all those bad passions which seem tenfold 
more bitter in a border-warfare, when 



the ties of neighborhood and kindred 
are disregarded, and their obligations 
violated. The militia on both sides 
being called out, neighbors were fight* 
ing against each other — a hasband 
against the father of his wife, and 
against her brothers. Every town on 
the frontier was destroyed, either by 
one or other of the belligerent parties. 
In October, 1812, the American and 
British forces encountered each other 
at Queenstown, which was the scene of 
a sanguinary contest. The spot where 
the English general. Sir Isaac Brock, 
fell on this occasion is marked by a 
monument erected to his memory. It 
is one hundred and twenty-six feet high, 
and stands two hundred and seventy 
feet above the level of the Niagara 
stream, which runs just below it, so that 
it commands a noble view, thus described 
by Miss Martineau, in her ' Retrospect 
of Western Travel:'— "To the left 
a prodigious sweep of forests terminates 
in blue Canadian hills. On the right is 
the American shore. There stands the 
village of Lewiston (opposite Queens- 
town,) with its winding descent to the 
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ferrj. At oar feet laj Queenstown, its 
sordidness being lost in distance, and 
its long street presenting the appearance 
of an English village. The green river 
rushes between its lofty wo<^ed banks, 
which suddenly widen at Queenstown, 
causing the waters to spread and relax 
their speed, while making their way 
with three or four bends to the lake. 
yfe saw the white church of Niagara, 
rising above the woods some miles off; 
and beyond, the vast lake, its waters 
^ey on the horizon. There was life 
in this magnificent scene. The ferry- 
boat was buffeted by the waves ; groups 
were id waiting on either side the ferry ; 
and teams were in the fields.'* The 
portress was an active little Irishwoman, 
delighted to meet any one from the " old 
country ; '' and yet some short time be- 
fore some travellers (English) had thrown 
down a telescope belonging to her from 
the top of the monument, and when 
she asked for payment received only 
abuse! 

About half-way between the Falls and 
dueenstown there is a remarkable whirl- 
pool, of which little notice is taken in 
the note-books of travellers, whose at- 
tention is too much occupied by the 
prandeur of the Falls. The whirlpool 
18 most probably caused by extensive 
cavernous hollows in the rocky bed of 
the river in which the waters are par- 
tially engulfed. Millions of tons of 
water are precipitated over the Falls 
every hour, and yet here the Niagara 
u pent up within a narrow channel not 
exceeding one hundred yards in width. 
Mr. Buckingham mentions, in his re- 
cent work on the United States of Amer- 
ica, that ** so completely is the current 
carried round in the circular whirlings 
that water assumes in any vortex having 
a large outlet at its base, that trees, 
beams, and branches of wood are car- 
ried round and round for hours in succes- 
sion in its centre, sometimes descending 
out of sight, and reappearing again near 
the same place broken into fragments. It 
is compared by those who have seen both 
to the celebrated Maelstrom of Norway, 
but is OQ a smaller scale." In Cotton's 
'Tour of the Lakes' there is a harrow- 
ing account of a boat having by acci- 
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dent come within range of the whirlpool, 
and an unfortunate person being hurried 
round the vortex many times l^fore the 
final catastrophe, while his friends on 
shore could render him no assistance. 
The Strait is so narrow at this point, 
that a stone has been thrown across 
from the American to the Canadian side, 
and a suspension-bridge has been pro- 
jected as a means of communication 
between them. The rocky cliff on either 
side is about two hundred and fifty feet 
high, and the width less than that over 
which the bridges at Menai and Clifton 
are suspended. As it would overhang 
the whirlpool, it is thought that the cost 
would be reimbursed by the payments 
of persons visiting the spot. There is 
a railway from Lewiston to Buffalo. 

Immediately after passing the elevated 
plateau of Queenstown Heights, the 
land shelves abruptly towards the shores 
of Lake Ontario, distant five or six 
miles, in a manner which at once arrests 
the attention of the geologist. The 
table-land, three hundred feet high, is 
broken by a precipice, parallel to the 
lake. There is little doubt that this 
was once the boundary of its southern 
shore. Colonel Whittlesey, a scientific 
geologist and surveyor, who was ofilicially 
appointed to examine this region, gives 
the following grounds for this supposi- 
tion, which also account for the existence 
of the Falls. The table-land, it is to be 
observed, on both sides of the Niagara 
Strait, namely, at Queenstown and 
Lewiston, is level with Lake Erie. The 
line where it is abruptly broken is trace- 
able for more than a hundred miles par- 
allel with Lake Ontario, east of the 
Niagara, and Colonel Whittlesey thinks 
still farther, to the head of the St. Law- 
rence, at the Thousand Isles, or even 
to the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, 
and the Falls of Montmorency. "At 
this latter spot, and so on up the Thou- 
sand Isles above, some mighty rupture 
of the rocky beds beneath seems to have 
occurred by some convulsion of nature, 
and thus furnished a passage or drain 
for the Upper Lakes into the Atlantic. 
The time when this convulsion occurred 
must have been simultaneous with the 
production 6f the Falls of Niagara, 
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which antil then were a part of the 
shores of the two lakes, which here 
sileutlj coramingled their waters, until 
the sudden rupture and draining below 
threw the momentum of the mighty 
flood from the now table-land, and then 
lake-bed, at Queenstown, down the high 
precipice or naked shore, and thus ex- 
cavated for itself the deep channel of 
Niagara river from this point to the 
diminished basin of Ontario. From 
Queenstown, the Falls, in course of 
time, by gradually, as they now hourly 
do, breaking off the shelving calcareous 
rock, worked their way naturally up 
to their present position, seven miles 
above, and will ultimately penetrate into 
Lake Erie ; when another draining will 
take place, of Erie, Huron, and Mich* 
igan, both which latter are also doubt- 
less diminished basins, up to the Sault 
St. Mary, or Low Falls, which divides 
thes>e Lower Lakes from the great inland 
sea of Lake Superior. When that event 
occurs, another Niagara will in the same 
way be formed at this passage into Lake 
Superior and so the mighty work will 
proceed, until our lakes, which none 
of them have great rivers of their own 
to supply the present constant draining 
of the St. Lawrence, and by evaporation, 
will shrink to minor pools, leaving, ulti- 
mately, their rich beds bare, to Income 
the seats of civilization and of a vast 
population.'* Such are the speculations 
which a view of the neighborhood of 
Queenstown suggests to the geologist 
and philosopher. 

At the embouchre of the Niagara into 
Lnke Ontario its breadth is about a 
quarter of a mile. The entrance is 
defended by two forts, one on the Cana* 
dian, and the other on the American 
side. When Mrs. Jameson was in Can- 
ada, just before the last troubles, the 
British forces in the Canadian fort con- 
sisted of three privates and a corporal, 
with rusty firelocks and damaged guns. 
She mistook the fort for a dilapidated 
brewery. This lady gives a very charm- 
ins: picture of the beauties of Ontario : 
"This beautiful Lake Ontario !'' she 
exclaims, — " my lake — for I begin to 
be in love with it, and look on it as 
jnine I It changed its hues every mo- 



ment, the shades of purple and green 
fleeting over it, now dark, now lustrous^ 
now pale — like a dolphin dying; or, 
to use a more exact though less poetical 
comparison, dappled, and varying like 
the back of a mackerel, with every now 
and then a streak of silver light dividing 
the shades of green ; magnificent, tumult* 
nous clouds came rolling round the hori* 
zon; and the little graceful schooners, 
falling into every beautiful attitude, and 
catching every variety of light and 
shade, came curtseying into the bay; 
and flights of wild geese, and great 
black Toons were skimming, diving, 
sporting over the bosom of t))e lake ; 
and beautiful little unknown birds, in 
gorgeous plumage of crimson and biack, 
were fluttering about the garden : all 
life and light and beauty were abroad 
in the resurrection of Nature ; " This 
was written when the long Canadian 
winter was just over. 



A Learned Wipe. — A person com^ 
ing to a mosque beheld his wife in con- 
versation with a strange man, and, enter- 
ing, desired her to come away. The 
woman replied, "It is written in our 
sacred koran, 'Thou shalt not com- 
mand in any house but thy own.' " The 
husband asked what she was about 
'•Ask no questions," replied the wife, 
" for the scripture says, ' Thou shalt not 
inquire about what does not concern 
thee.* " He again ordered her to come 
away, when she exclaimed, " The holy 
book declares that mosques belong to 
God ; disturb not, therefore, his temple." 
He attempted to seize her, and she re- 
plied, " The Scripture says, whoever is 
in a mosque, to that person it is an 
asylum." The husband was now con- 
founded, and said, "Plague upon a 
learned wife I She has begun to study . 
the koran, and, I fancy, is come here to 
finish it." 

Many men, especially such as affect 
gravity, have a manner after other men's 
speech to shake their heads. Sir Lionel 
Cranfield would say, "It was as men 
shake a bottle, to see if there were any 
wit in their head or no." — -Bacon. 
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BT J. R. LOWILL. 



I. 



In his lower sate the poet, 

Gazing; on the roaring sea : 
** Tai^this rose,'* he stfrh*d, '* and throw it 

WpBte there's none that loveth me. 

'* On the rock the hillow hursteth 

And sinks back into the seas ; 
Bat in vain my spirit tliirsteth 

So to bnrst and be at ease. 

" Take, oh sea ! the tender blossom 
That halh lain against my breast, 

On thy black and angry bosom 
It will find a surer rest. 

Life is yain and love is hollow. 
Ugly deatli stands theqre behind. 

Hate snd scorn and hunger follow 
Him that toileth for his kind." 

Forth into the night he hurrd it, 

And with bitter sn ile did mark 
How the surly tempest whiil'd it 

Swil\ into the hungry dark. 

Foam and spray drive back to leeward, 

And the gale with dreary moan 
Drifts the helpless bkissom seaward, 

Through the breakers all alone. 

n. 

Stands a maiden on the morrow. 
Musing by the wave>beat strand, 

Half in hope snd half in sorrow, 
TnciDg words upon the sane' 



** Shall I ever then behold him. 
Who hath been my life so long ; 

Ever to this sick heart fold him, 
Be the spirit of his song f 

*' Touch not, sea, the blessed letters 
I have traced upon thy shore; 

Spare his name wluise spirit fetters 
Mine with love fur evermore ! ** 

Swells the tide and overflows it. 
But, with omen pure and sweet. 

Brings a little rose, snd throws it 
Humbly at the maiden's feet. 

Full of bliss she takes the token. 
And, upon her snowy breast. 

Soothes the ruffled petals broken 
With the ocean's fierce unrest. 

'* Love is thine, oh heart ! and surely 
Peace shall also be thine own. 

For the heart that trusteth purely 
Never long can pine alone.'* 

m. 

In his lower sits the p(»et : 

Blisses new and strange to him 

Fill his heart and overflow it 
With a wonder sweet and dim. 

Up the beach the ocean slideth 
With a v^hisper of delight. 

And the mcran in silence glideth 
Through the peaceful blue of night. 
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RiopUng o*er the poet*8 shoalder 
Flows a maiden *8 golden hair, 

Maiden lipa, with love grown bolder, 
Kias his moonlit forehead bare. 

" Love is jo J, and love is power. 
Death all fetters doth unbind. 

Strength and wisdom only flower 
When we toil for all our kind. 



" Hope is truth, — the future giveth 
More than present ukes away, 

And the soul for ever liveth 
Nearer God from day to day." 

Not a word the maiden utter'd. 
Fullest hearts are slow to speak. 

But a withered roseleaf fluttered 
Down upon the poet*s cheek. 




Singular and Voracious Fish in 
THE Oronoka. — Returning to the wa- 
ter's edge, the captain related to us an 
incident which gave us a warning 
against bathing in those parts. He had 
been seated on a stone, washing at the 
river's edge, when a caribe fish sprung 
out of the water, fastened on him sharply, 
and was with diflSculty shaken off. Tbe 
caribe fish is about six inches long, and 
generally remains at the bottom ; but if 
blood be dropped in the river, immedi- 
ately thousands of those fish will rise at 
it ; and if man or beast enter the water 
bleeding, so numerous are they, and so 
sharp their triangular mouths, that it is 
considered far easier to escape from a 
crocodile or boa; in fact, they make 
short work of their victim. A bleeding 
man attempting to swim a river where 
these little cannibals abound, has very 
little chance of holding together for 
more than a few strokes ; he is literally 
torn to mince-meat. It is, however, a 
consolatory piece of retribution that the 
caribe is himself esteemed a peculiar 
delicacy. — Colburn*s Magazine. 

Extraordinary Escape op a Sol- 
dier. — We heard at a distance > feeble 



voice appealing to us for saccor. Touch- 
ed by his plaintive cries, some soldiers 
approached the spot, and to their aston- 
ishment saw a French soldier stretched 
on the ground with both his legs broken. 
" I was wounded,** said he, " on the 
day of the great battle. I fainted firom 
the agony which I endured ; and, on 
recovering my senses, I found myself in 
a desolate place, where no one could 
hear my cries, or afford me relief. For 
two months I daily dragged myself to the 
brink of a rivulet, where I fed on the 
grass and roots, and some morsels of 
bread which I found among the dead 
bodies. At night I lay down under the 
shelter of some dead horses. To-day, 
seeing you at a distance, I summoned 
my strength, and happily crawled sufii- 
crently near your route to make myself 
heard." While the surrounding soldiers 
were expressing their surprise, the gen- 
eral, who was informed of an occurrence 
so singular and so touching, placed the 
unfortunate wretch in his own carriage. 
— History of the Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon, 

Poetry is the feeling of a ibrmer 
world and a future. — Bryon, 
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HOTEL DES INVAUDES, PARTS. 

The geographical position of France 
renders the organization of its military 
power one of the most important objects 
of its domestic policy. Afler a peace of 
thirty years, the budget of the minister of 
war swallows up nearly one-fourth of the 
national taxes, and the standing army 
withdraws above three hundred thousand 
men from productive industry ; besides 
which there are nearly six million per- 
sons enrolled as liable to serve among the 
national guards. Before the stranger has 
been long in Paris, he will have discov- 
ered that the military spirit is one of the 
moet striking characteristics of the French 
people. It predominates over every other 
form of life in the picturesque capita] of 
France. The population may be said to 
rise to the sound of the reveilli as in a 
great camp, and the drums beat the 
evening " tattoo " in every part of the 
city. At nighty as the solitary passenger 



proceeds to his home, he meets patrols of 
the municipal guard, or is perhaps chal- 
lenged by sentinels on duty at the differ- 
ent posts. The numerous guard-housea 
correspond to the " stations " of the Lon* 
don police. A review of the national 
guards and garrison of Paris on the 
Boulevards exhibits on a magnificent 
scale the pomp and circumstance of 
military display. These gay and beautiful 
thoroughfares are admirably adapted for 
such a purpose. Battalion after battalion 
marches past accompanied by its band, 
and if the spectator is placed so as to 
command a view of the advancing host 
as they come in procession apparently 
interminable, their arms glittering m the 
rays of a sun of unclouded splendor, he 
will acknowledge that few spectacles can 
be finer. Added to the scene itself are 
the historical recollections which belong- 
to the capital of France, and the brilliant 
military renown which the French arms 
have acquired. But these are chiefly the 
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commercial classes, the shopkeepers and 
artisans of Paris, who are moving past 
him with so martial an appearance, and it 
is impossible not to feel that the military 
genius of the French is a great power in 
die world for good or evil, and that the 
course of European history cannot but 
be modified by its influence. The gar- 
rison of Paris is usually composed of 
about thirty thousand men, and some- 
times even of forty thousand, who are 
lodged in thirty-five barracks in different 
parts of the capital. The Paris national 
guards consists of twelve legions of in- 
fantry, of four battalions each, and there 
is a legion of cavalry of several squad- 
rons. The number of armed citizens 
is about fifly thousand. The munici- 
pal guards, though under the direc- 
tion of the prefect of police, are a 
military force, and comprise about fifleen 
hundred infantry and cavalry, remarkable 
for their soldier-like appearance. Even 
the firemen, between six and seven hun* 
dred in number, wear a military uniform. 
Here then we have above eighty thousand 
soldiers and citizen-soldiers in a popula- 
tion less than one-half the population of 
London ! If the organization of London 
resembled that of Paris, instead of a few 
hundreds of the Guards and between 
three and four thousand policemen, we 
should have a garrison of sixty thousand 
troops of the line distributed in several 
barracks situated in every part of the 
metropolis; and a hundred thousand 
merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, and re- 
spectable artisans, who could be assem- 
bled on grand occasions in military uni- 
form, and of whom a certain number 
would be always on duty, mounting guard 
along with the household troops, while 
drilling, marching, reviewing, and other 
exercises which are requisite in gaining 
precision in military duties, would be 
continually going on. Every one will 
see that the existence of such a system 
in London would be intolerable under 
any other circumstances short of some 
dire national calamity. The deductions 
from the time of the citizen and the in- 
terference with his pursuits, which are 
involved in the organization of a national 
guard, are, we suppose, cheerfully sub- 
mitted to in Paris ; and the impossibility 



of fancying such a state of things in 
London indicates very fully the difference, 
both social and mental, which prevail in 
the two capitals. We lose, it is true, the 
splendor of military spectacles : at a 
*• grand review " for the gratification of a 
great northern prince who recently visited 
this country, there were, as it was re- 
marked, about as many troops assembled 
as daily mount guard at his palace ; but 
these displays may be very cheerfully dis- 
pensed with when they can only exist in 
connection with the predominance of the 
sword, and the intrusion of the camp and 
its spirit, upon domestic life. 

Our object at present, however, is to 
give some account of the Hotel des In- 
valides, the military hospital of France. 
An old soldier re-enters society under 
disadvantages so great as almost to pre- 
clude him from filling his part with suc- 
cess. He has been so long accustomed 
to form a part of a machine that he is 
disqualified for independent action, and 
he loses himself for want of guidance. He 
makes a bad colonist, generally speaking, 
and too oflen a bad member of society. 
Retired Uncle Tobys are not sufficient in 
number to afford an asylum for the more 
numerous Corporal Trims who require a 
resting-place in old age,and both policy and 
humanity dictate the necessity of estate- 
lishing public institutions for the recep- 
tion of the old veterans. In the sixteenth 
century the old and disabled soldiers in 
France had no other resource but the 
charity of the monasteries of royal found- 
ation. In 1596 Henry lY. converted a 
convent in one of the faubourgs of Paris 
into an hospital for military invalids, 
but the institution, which was removed to 
another situation by Louis XIII., re- 
mained on a small scale for nearly a 
century. The long wars of Louis XIV. 
rendered it necessary to make provision 
for a larger number of old soldiers, and 
in 1670 the foundation of the Invalides 
was laid, the king reserving to himself 
the honor of being its sole L^nefactor by 
prohibiting legacies being left for its 
support. The main building, including 
the first church, was completed in 1706. 
Chelsea Hospital was begun a few years 
later, in 1682, and was completed some 
years earlier. The second church or 
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dome of the Invalides, a view of which 
is given in the cut, was also completed 
in 1706, and was intended for the cele- 
bration of military rejoicings and festi- 
vals. Additions have been made from 
time to time to the buildings, which now 
cover an area of sixteen acres. The 
Hotel des Invalides is almost the only 
public building in Paris which has al- 
ways been retained for its original uses. 
The first Revolution changed only its 
name, and the Hotel became the Temple 
of Humanity, while under the Empire it 
was called the Temple of Mars ; but at 
the Restoration the old name again came 
officially into use. 

The Hotel des Invalides is situated on 
the right bank of the Seine, on the south 
side of Paris. It is approached by an 
esplanade, which extends from the quay 
on the Seine, and measures 1440 feet by 
780. The fountain in the centre of the 
esplanade was formerly ornamented with 
the bronze lion taken from St. Mark's at 
Venice, which was restored at the peace 
of 1815, and is now replaced by a statue 
of Lafayette. On the north front there 
is a wide terrace laid out as a garden and 
bounded by 2l fosse. On the south front 
of the dome church there is a small 
green esplanade, beyond which are aven- 
ues of trees branching in various direc- 
tions. The front of the Hotel is 612 feet 
in length, and presents three pre jecting 
masses. The central part is decorated 
with Ionic pilasters, which support an 
arch ornamented with military trophies, 
in which is a bas-relief of Louis XIV. 
on horseback. The windows of this front 
are formed of a cuirass surmounted by a 
helmet and surrounded by a mantle, a 
circular window being pierced in the 
middle of each cuirass. The architectural 
decorations throughout are of a military 
character wherever they could with pro- 
priety be made so. The gateway in the 
centre leads to the Court Royale, which 
is 312 feet by 192. This quadrangle 
consists of four piles of buildings with 
central projections, and pavilions at the 
angles. There are besides other courts ; 
but a minute detail of the plan and of 
the architectural designs would scarcely 
be intelligible if only briefly given. The 
first churchy called TEnglise Ancienne, is 



66 feet high, 210 feet long by 40 in its * 
least and 72 feet in its greatest breadth, 
and consists of a single nave, with low 
side aisles supporting a gallery. The flags 
taken by the French from the enemy are 
deposited in this church. They are chiefly 
Spanish and Portuguese, with some from 
Algiers, and there are two or three Eng- 
lish standards. During the empire the 
nave of this church was hung with nearly 
three thousand flags of every nation on 
the continent. They were destroyed 
the evening before the allied troops en- 
tered Paris in 1814. The secondi or 
dome church is a square edifice, 138 eet 
long, at the southern extremity of the 
first church. It is united to the old 
church by the arch in which the great 
altar stands. In the centre of each front 
is a projecting mass crowned by a pedi- 
ment. The principal entrance is by the 
portico on the south side, which is com- 
posed of two ranks of columns, the 
lower ones of the Doric and the upper 
ones of the Corinthian order. The cir- 
cular tower, which rises from the body of 
the church, is surmounted by forty co- 
lumns of the Composite order, arranged 
in pairs. An attic, adorned with circular- 
headed windows, springs from the tower, 
and from this rises the dome, the curve 
of which is considered as peculiarly ele- 
gant. Its external diameter is 80 feet, 
which is within 32 feet of the diameter 
of St. Paul's. The spaces between the 
twelve ribs by which the dome is divided 
are decorated with projecting devices of 
military trophies, arms, &c., and,with the 
ribs, themitelves, are gilt. The dome is sur- 
mounted by a lantern, which is crowned 
by a spire, globe, and cross, all richly 
gilt. The total height from the ground 
to the summit of the cross is 323 feet. 
The pavement of the dome church i^ of 
white marble inlaid with lilies and ciphers, 
and the cordon of the order of the Holy 
Ghost. The ceiling is painted, and 
there,are pictures in the different chapels. 
In a vault beneath the dome are interred 
the remains of Marshal Mortier and the 
other victims (one of whom was a young 
eirl) of the attempt of Fieschi on the 
fife of King Louis-Philippe, on the 28th 
July, 1835. 
The government of this great establish- 
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ment is under the immediate superin- 
teodence of the Minister of War. The 
governor is always a marshal of France, 
and he is assisted by about one hundred and 
twenty officers. His salary is 35,000 francs 
a-year, or about 1400/. (25 francs to the 
pound.) The general-commandant is 
paid 12,000 francs, the intendant 10,000 
francs, and the colonel-major 6000 francs. 
All soldiers disabled by wounds, or who 
have served thirty years, are entitled to 
the privileges of the institutions, which 
includes board, lodging, washing, and 
clothing. The Hotel is capable of ac- 
commodating 7000 persons, but the num- 
ber of inmates at present is only about 
3000. The invalids receive a small sum 
for pocket-money, which for a private is 
52 francs a month, for a sergeant 4 francs, 
a captain 10 francs, a colonel 30 francs, 
and in like proportion for others of in- 
termediate grade. Officers above the 
rank of captain are allowed to take their 
meals in their own apartments. In the 
officers' refectory the service consists of 
plate and porceJain. The Empress Maria 
Louisa presented a service of plate to the 
Hotel. The sub-officers and privates are 
divided into two parties to take their 
meals, one party breakfasting at nine and 
dining at four, and the other at ten and 
five. Soup is served besides in the morn- 
ing. Their breakfast consists of soup, 
beef, and a dish of vegetables, and din- 
ner of a ragout with vegetables, or eggs 
and vegetables. Officers are allowed a 
few extra dishes. The daily allowance 
of wine is, a pint and three-quarters, and 
of bread one pound and a half, and these 
articles are of the same quality for all 
ranks. Each of the four grand refecto- 
ries or dining-rooms (one for the officers 
and three for the privates) is one hundred 
and fifty feet by twenty-four, and in each 
there are thirty round tables, at which 
messes of twelve are formed. Above 
fifteen hundred pounds of meat are daily 
put into the coppers, and the same quan- 
tity is used for ragouts. The meat and 
vegetables are cooked by economical fur- 
naces, each of which contains eight cop- 
pers. There are two coppers in each of 
which twelve hundred pounds of meat 
can be dressed ; and in one of the 
kitchens there is a spit that will roast four 



hundred pounds of meat at once. There 
are two kitchens, one for the officers and 
one for the privates. The principal dor- 
mitories comprise eight spacious rooms, 
each of which contains from forty to fihj 
beds, and in the smaller sleeping-rooras 
the number of beds is from four to eight. 
Each man has his bed, straw mattress, 
wool mattress, and bolster, and a small 
cupboard for his clothes. There is a 
library of twenty thousand volumes for 
the use of the pensioners, which is opeo 
for six hours daily., 

FEMALE INSTITUTE -COLUMBIA, TENN. 

We present our readers, on the oppo- 
site page, with a fine picture of the Fe- 
male Institute ; a school for girls, estab- 
lished at Columbia, Tennessee, in the 
year 183S. It usually has from one hun- 
dred and seventy-five, to two hundred 
pupils, who come from all the South- 
western states; about one half of them 
live with the teachers in the Institute. 

There are commonly about twenty 
teachers, most of them ladies. The girls 
are instructed in all the brapches of a 
good solid English education. There is 
a professor of elocution, who instructs 
the pupils to read well — one of the last 
things that school girls are apt to excel 
in. The Institute has also classes in 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian and Span- 
ish ; some of the pupils also study Draw- 
ing, Painting, Fancy Work and Music. 

The building is a very beautiful one. 
It stands on the top of a small hill half a 
mile West of the town. A little way off, 
on the other side of the street, is the 
plain and modest dwelling of Mr. Polk, 
the President of the United States — he 
lives in a very small house, one story 
high, of wood, painted white. His 
house has a very pretty and well shaded 
yard in front of it. 

The town of Columbia is a pleasant 
place, neatly built, standing on Duck 
River. It is forty miles South of Nash- 
ville. The society is very refined, and 
the health of the town and vicinity good. 
Jackson College is located here. Mercer 
Hall is a new school lately established by 
Bishop Otey. ,The Institute, Jackson Col- 
lege and Mercer Hall, draw many stran- 
gers from the South to visit Columbia. 
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THE INDIABUBBER-TREE. 

The caoutchouc-tree grows in gene- 
ral to the height of forty or fifty feet 
without branches ; then branching, runs 
up fifteen feet higher. The leaf is about 
six inches long, thin, and shaped like 
that of a peach-tree. The trees show 
their working by the number of knots 
or bunches made by tapping ; and a sin- 
gular fact is that, like a cow, when most 
tapped they give most milk or sap. As 
the time for operating is early day, be- 
fore sunrise we were on hand. The 
blacks were first sent through the forest, 
armed with a quantity of soft clay and a 
small pickaxe. On coming to one of the 
trees, a portion of the soft clay is formed 
into a cup, the sap oozes out slowly, a 
tree giving daily about a gill. The tap- 
per continues in this way, tapping, per- 
haps, fifty trees, when he returns, and 
with a jar, passing over the same ground, 
empties his cups. So by seven o'clock 
the blacks come in with their jars ready 
for working. The sap at this stage re- 
sembles milk in appearance and some- 
what in taste. It is also frequently 
drunk with perfect safety. . If left 
standing now, it will curdle like milk, 
disengaging a watery substance like 
whey. Shoemakers now arrange them- 
selves to form the gum. Seated in the 
ehade, with a large pan of milk on one 
side, and on the other a flagon, in which 
is burned a nut peculiar to this country, 
emitting a dense smoke, the operator, 
having his last, or form, held by a long 
stick or handle, previously besmeared 
with soft clay (in order to slip off the 
shoe when finished), holds it over the 
pan, and pouring on the milk until it is 
covered, sets the coating in the smoke ; 
then, giving it a second coat, repeats the 
smoking, and so on with a third and 
fourth, until the shoe is of the required 
thickness, averaging from six to twelve 
coats. When finished, the shoes on the 
forms are placed in the sun the remain- 
der of the day to drip. Next day, if re- 
quired, they may be figured, being so 
0oft that any impression will be indelibly 
received. The natives are very dextrous 
in this work. With a quill and a sharp- 
p(^ted stick they will produce finely- 



lined leaves and flowers, such as yoo 
may have seen on the shoes, in an in- 
credibly short space of time. Afler re- 
maining on the forms two or three days, 
the shoes are cut open on the top, allow- 
ing the last to slip out. They are then 
tied together and slung on poles, ready 
for the market. There pedlars and 
Jews trade for them with the country 
people ; and, in lots of one thousand or 
more, they are again sold to the mer- 
chants, who have them stuffed with 
straw, and packed in boxes to export, in 
which state they are received in the 
United States. In the same manner any 
shape may be manufactured. Thus toys 
are made over clay forms. After dry- 
ing, the clay is broken and extracted. 
Bottles, &c., in the same way. Ac- 
cording as the gum grows older, it be- 
comes darker in color and more tough. - 
The number of caoutchouc^trees in the 
province is countless. In some parts 
whole forests of them exist, and they 
are frequently cut down for firewood. 
Although the trees exist in Mexico and 
the East Indies, there appears to be no 
importation into the United States from 
these places. The reason, I suppose, 
must be the want of that prolificness 
found in them here. The caoutchouc- 
tree may be worked all the year ; but 
generally in the wet seasons they have 
rest, owing to the flooded state of the 
woods ; and, the milk being wntery, it 
requires more to manufacture the same 
article than in the dry season. 



True Gratitude, in very fulness of 
its soul, knows not the limits of its debt; 
but when it weighs each little gift, books 
down each passing courtesy, it ceases to 
be gratitude, and sinks to calculation. 
Why, I hope I am grateful for the 
flowers at my feet ; but I were most un- 
worthy of their sweetness could I coldly 
sit down and count them. — Douglas 
Jerrold, 

The two qualities which in active 
life fit men for great achievements — 
trusting in their own thoughts, and 
daring resolutely to act upon them with* 
out fear or responsibility. 
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, THE SHOT IN THE EIE. 

A TBVS rrOBT OP TEXAS BOB DIB LIFE. 

Mt word for it, reader, I should never 
have ventured to construct a professed 
romance out of incidents so wild and 
strange as those of this narration. It is 
only with the hope that you will accept 
in good faith the assurance given in the 
sarae spirit, that these things really did 
occur while I was in the country, and 
meet of them within my personal know- 
ledge, that I venture to relate them at 
all. Remember, the scene is laid in a 
froDtier county of Texas, and, if you 
have even a remote conception of the 
history of that republic and the general 
character of its social elements, you will 
be prepared for a good deal. But, though 
yoa might have visited its cities and older 
settlements, you would still find it diffi- 
cult to realize all that is true of frontier 
life, unless by extended travel and ex- 
perience your faith should be fortified. 
When you can have to say, as I can, 
" what mine eyes have seen and ears 
heard," on that ground alone you will 
be " fit audience, though few," to receive 
u matters of course relations which 



would doubtless, for the moment, shock 
others as monstrous in improbability, if 
not impossibility. The man of high civ- 
ilization will find great difficulty in un- 
derstanding how such a deed as I am 
about to relate, requiring months to 
consummate, would have been carried 
through in the open face of law and the 
local authorities ; but the man who knows 
this frontier will tell him that the rifle 
and bowie knife are all the law and local 
authority recognized. Witness the an- 
swer President Houston gave when ap- 
plication was made to him for his inter- 
position with the civil force to quell the 
bloody " Regulator Wars" which after- 
wards sprang up in this very same county 
— " Fight it out among yourselves, and 
be d — ^d to you ! " A speech entiifely 
characteristic of the man and the coun- 
try, as it then was 1 It was in the earlier 
stages of the organization of this same 
" Regulator '' association that our story 
commences. 

Shelby county, lying in Western Tex- 
as, on the border of the " Red Lands,'* 
was rather thinly settled in the latter part 
of '99. What population it had was 
generally the very worst caste of border 
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life. The bad and desperate men who 
had been driven over our frontier formed 
a rallying ground and head-quarters here 

— seemingly with the determination to 
hold the county good against the intrusion 
of all honest persons, and as a sort of 
"Alsatia" of the West, for the protection 
of outlaws and villains of every grade. 
And indeed to such an extent had this 
proscription been carried that it had be- 
come notoriously as much as a man's life 
or conscience was worth who settled 
among them with any worthy purpose in 
▼lew ; for he must either fall into their 
confederacy — leave, or die ! This was 
perfectly understood ; and the objects of 
this confederacy may be readily appre- 
ciated when it is known that every now 
and then a party of men would sally out 
from this settlement, painted and equip- 
ped lik^ Conianchees, with the view of 
carrying off the horses, plundering or 
murdering some marked man of a neigh- 
boring county ; then, returning with great 

'speed, they would re-brand their plunder, 
resume th^ir accustomed appearance, and 
defy pursuit or investigation. Not only 
did they band together for their opera- 
tions in this way, but a single man would 
carry off a fine horse or commit a mur- 
der with the roost open audacity, and, if 
he only succeeded in escaping here, was 
publicly protected. I do not mean to 
havje it understood that the whole popu- 
lation at this time were men of such 
Btaoip avowedly. 

There were some few whose wealth 
to a degree protected them in the ob- 
servances of a more seemly life, though 
they were compeUed to at least wink at 
the doings of their more ruffianly and 
more numerous neighbors; while there 
was yet another but not large class of 
sturdy, straightforward emigrants, who, 
attracted solely by the beauty of the 
country, had come into it, settled them- 
seWes down wherever they took a fancy 

— with characteristic recklessness nei- 
ther caring nor inquiring who were their 
neighbors, but trusting in their own stout 
arms and hearts to keep a footing. Of 
course all such were very soon engaged 
in desperate feuds with the horse thieves 
and plunderers around them; and, as 
they were not yet strong enough to make 



head efficiently, were one after another 
finally ousted or shot. It was to exter- 
minate this honest class that the more 
lawless and brutal of the other associated 
themselves and assumed the name of 
" Regulators." They numbered from 
eight to twelve, and, under the organ- 
ization of rangers, commanded by a 
beastly wretch named Hinch, they pro- 
fessed to undertake the task o^ purifying 
the county limits of all bad and suspi- 
cious characters ; or, in other words, of 
all men who dared refuse to be as vile 
as they were, or, if they were, who chose 
to act independently of them and their 
schemes. This precious brotherhood 
soon became the scourge of all that 
region. Whenever an individual was 
unfortunate enough to make himself ob- 
noxious to them, whether by a successful 
villany, the proceeds of which he refused 
to share with them, or by the hateful 
contrast of the propriety of his course, 
he was forthwith surrounded — threat- 
ened — had his stock driven off or killed 
wantonly — and, if these annoyances and 
hints were not sufficient to drive him 
away, they would publicly warn him to 
leave the county in a certain number of 
days, under the penalty of being scourged 
or shot. The common pretext for this 
was the accusation of having committed 
some crime, which they themselves had 
perpetrated with a view of furnishing a 
charge to bring against him. Their hate 
was entirely ruthless, and never stopped 
short of accomplishing its purposes ; and 
in many a bloody fray and cruel outrage 
had the question of their supremacy 
been mooted, until at last there were but 
few lefl to dispute with them, and they 
tyrannized at will. 

Among these few were Jack Long, as 
he was called, who neither recognized 
nor denied their power, and indeed never 
troubled himself about them one way or 
the other. He kept himself to himself, 
hunted incessantly, and nobody knew 
much about him. Jack had come of a 
" wild turkey breed,** as the western term 
is for a roving family ; and, though still a 
young man, had pushed on ahead of the 
settlement of two territories, and had at 
last followed the game towards the south, 
and finding it abundant in Shelby county 
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had stopped here, just as he would have 
stopped at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tainsy had it been necessary to pursue it 
so far. He had never been in the habit 
of asking leave of any power where he 
should settle, and of course scarcely 
thought of the necessity of doin^; so now, 
but quietly set to work — built himself a 
nice log-cabin, as far off from everybody 
as he could get. And the first thing that 
was known of him, he had his pretty 
young wife and two little ones snugly 
stowed away in it, and was slaying the 
deer and the bears right and left. 

The honest brotherhood had made 
several attempts at feeling Jack's pulse 
and ascertaining his availability, but he 
had always seemed so impassively good- 
natured, and put them off so pleasantly, 
that they could find no ground for either 
disturbing or quarreling with him. \Vhat 
was more, he was physically rather an 
ugly looking '* customer,^' with his six 
feet four inches of brawn and bone ; 
though the inclination, just discoverable 
in his figure, to corpulency, together with 
a broad, full, good-humored face, gave 
an air of sluggishness to his energies, 
and an expression of easy simplicity to 
his temper, which offered neither invita- 
tion to gratuitous insult nor provocation 
to dislike. He was the very imperson- 
ation of inoffensive, loyal honesty, slum- 
bering on its conscious strength, and 
these men, without exactly knowing why, 
felt some little disinclination to waking 
him. He had evidently never been rous- 
ed to a knowledge of himself, and others 
felt just as uncertain what that know- 
ledge might bring forth as he did, and 
were not specially zealous of the honor 
of having it first tested upon their own 
persons. So that Jack Long might have 
been left for many a day in quiet, even in 
this formidable neighborhood, to cultivate 
his passion for markmanship, at the ex- 
pense of the dumb, wild things around 
him, but for an unfortunate display he 
was accidentally induced to make of it. 

Happening to fall short of ammunition, 
he went one day to "the store" for a 
fresh supply. This cabin, together with 
the blacksmith's shop and one or two 
other huts, constituted the " county 
coirn," and, as powder and liquor were 
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only to be obtained there, it was the 
central resort of the Regulators. Jack 
found them all collected for a great shoot- 
ing match, in preparation for which they 
were getting drunk as fast as possible, 
to steady their nerves. Hinch, the Reg- 
ulator captain, had always been the hero 
of such occasions, for, in addition to be- 
ing a first-rate shot, it was known that it 
would be a dangerous exertion of skill 
for any man to beat him, — for he was 
a furious and vindictive bully, and would 
not fail to make a personal affair of it 
with any one who should mortify his 
vanity by carrying off the prize from 
him. In addition, the band of scoun- 
drels he commanded was entirely at his 
service in any extreme, so that they 
made fearful odds for a single man to 
contend with. 

Every body else in the county was 
aware of this state of things but Jack 
Long, and he either didn't know or 
didn't care. Af^er they had fired sev- 
eral rounds, he went lounging listlessly 
into the crowd which had gathered 
around the target, exclaiming in admi- 
ration over the last brilliant shot of 
Hinch, which was triumphantly the 
best. The bully was as usual blustering 
vehemently, taunting every one around 
him, and when he saw Jack looking 
very coolly at the famous shot, with no 
grain of that deferential admiration in 
his expression which was demanded, he 
snatched up the board, and, thrusting 
it insultingly close to his face, roared 
out — 

"Here! you Jack Long Shanks — 
look at that. Take a good look ! Can 
you beat it ? " Jack drew back with a 
quiet laugh, and said good humored- 
ly — 

" Psha T You don't brag on such 
shootin' as that, do you ? " 

" Brag on it ! I'd like to see such a 
moon-eyed chap as you heat it ! " 

" I don't know as I'd be very proud 
to beat such bunglin' work as that." 

"You don't! don't you!" yelled 
the fellow, now fairly in a rage at Jack's 
coolness. " You'll try it, won't you ? 
You must try it! You shall try it! 
We'll see what sort of a swell you are I " 

" Oh, well ! " said Jack, interrupting 
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him as he was proceeding to rave for 
quantity. "Jast set up your board, if 
you want to see me put a ball through 
every hole you can make ! '* 

Perfectly astounded at this rash bear- 
ing of the lion — for it was difficult to 
tell whether contempt or simplicity dic- 
tated Jack's manner — the men set up 
the board, while he walked back to the 
stand, and, carelessly swinging his heavy 
rifle from his shoulder, iired seemingly 
as quick as thought. "It's a trick of 
mine," said he, moving towards the 
mark, as he lowered his gun ; " I caught 
it from shootin' varments in the eyes ; — 
always takes 'em there. It's a notion 
I've got, — it's my gun." They all ran 
eagerly to the target, and sure enough 
his ball, which was larger than Hinch^s, 
had passed through the same hole, widen- 
ing it ! 

" He's a humbug ! It's all accident ! 
He can't do that again ! " shouted the 
ruffian, turning pale, till his lips looked 
blue, as the board was held up. " I'll 
bet the ears of a buffalo calf against his 
that he can't do it again ! " 

**If you mean by that to bet your 
own ears against mine, I'll take you 
up!" said Jack, laughing, while the 
men could not resist joining him. Hinch 
glared around him with a fierce chafed 
look, before which those who knew him 
best quailed, and with compressed lips 
silently loaded his gun. A new target 
was put up, at which, after long and 
careful aim, he fired. The shot was a 
fine one. The edge of the ball had just 
broke the centre. Jack, after looking 
at it, quietly remarked — 

" Plumbing out the centre is my fash- 
ion ; ril show you a kink or two, Cap- 
tain Hinch, about the clear thing in 
shootin'. Give us another board there, 
boys ! " 

Another was set up, and after throw- 
ing out his gun on the level, in the same 
rapid, careless style as before, he fired ; 
and, when the eager crowd around the 
target announced that he had driven the 
centre cross clear out, he turned upon 
his heel, and, with a pleasant nod to 
Hinch, started to walk off*. The ruffian 
shouted hoarsely after him — 

**I thought you were a coward! 



You've made two good shots by acci- 
dent, and now you sneak off to brag 
that you've beat me. Come back, sir! 
You can't shoot before a muzzle half 
as true ! " 

Jack walked on without noticing this 
mortal insult and challenge, while Hinch 
laughed tauntingly long and loud — 
jeering him with exulting bitterness, as 
long as he could make himself heard, 
as a " flash in the pan," — " a dunghill 
cock, who had spread his white feather," 
while the men, who had been surprised 
into a profound respect for Long, and 
were now still more astonished at what 
they considered his "backing out," 
joined clamorously in hooting his re- 
treat. 

The fools! They made a fatal mis- 
take in supposing he left the insult 
unresented from any fear for himself. 
Jack Long had a young and very pretty 
wife at home, and his love for her was 
stronger than his resentment for his own 
indignity. His passions were slow, and 
had never been fully roused — none of 
them at least but his love, and that pre- 
sented her instantly, forlorn and deserted, 
with her little ones, in this wild country, 
should he throw away his life with such 
desperate odds; and, seeing the turn 
the affair was likely to take, he had 
prudently determined to get away before 
it had gone too far. But had any of 
those men seen the spasm of agony 
which shivered across his massive 
features, as these gibing voices rang 
upon his ears in insult which no proud 
free hunter might endure, they would 
have taken the hint to beware of chaf- 
ing the silently foaming boar any longer. 

This was an ill-starred day for Jack, 
though; from this time troubles began 
to thicken about him. The even tenor 
of his simple happy life was destroyed, 
and indignity and outrage followed each 
other fast. Hinch never forgave the 
unlucky skill which had robbed him of 
his proudest boast, that of being the 
best marksman on the frontier ; 'and he 
swore, in base vindictive hate, to dog 
him to the death, or make him leave 
the country. Soon after this a valuable 
horse belonging to a rich and powerful 
planter disappeared. He was one of 
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those men who had compromised with 
the Regulators, paying so much black 
mail for exemption from their depreda- 
tions, and protection against others of 
the same stamp; and he now applied to 
Hinch for the recovery of his horse, 
and the punishment of the thief. This 
Hinch, under their contract, was bound to, 
do, and promised to accomplish forthwith. 
He and some of his men went off on the 
trail of the missing horse, and, returning 
next day, announced that they had followed 
it with all their skill through a great many 
windings, evidently intended to throw 
off pursuit,, and had at last traced it to 
Jack Long's picket fence, and there 
could be no doubt but he was the thief! 
The planter knew nothing of Jack, but 
that he was a new comer, and demanded 
that he should be forced to give up the 
horse, and punished to the extremity of 
the frontier code. 

But this was not Hinch's policy yet 
awhile. He knew the proofs were not 
strong enough to make the charge plau- 
sible, even before a Lynch Court, of 
which he himself was both the prosecu- 
tor, judge, and executioner. His object 
was to first get up a hue and cry against 
Long, and, under cover of a general 
excitement, accomplish his devilish pur- 
poses without question or mock trial 
even. So that, after a great deal of 
manoeuvring, for eight or ten days, 
during which, time the charge against 
Long was industriously circulated by 
his myrmidons, so as to attract general 
attention and expectation, as to the re- 
sult of his investigations, h^' proclaimed 
far and wide that he had found the horse 
at last, hid in a timber botlpm near 
Long's ! This, of course, seemed strong 
confirmation of his guilt, and, though 
the mob were most of them horse thieves, 
to all intents, yet it was an unpardona- 
ble crime for any one to practise profes- 
sionally among themselves; so that Long 
was loudly denounced and threatened 
on every side, and' ordered to leave the 
country forthwith. 

These proceedings Jack by no means 
comprehended, or felt disposed to be 
moved by ; but gave them to understand 
that he meant to remain where he was, 
ontil it suited his convenience to go. 



and that, if his time and theirs did not 
happen to agree, they might make the 
most of it. And Jack was such an un- 
promising snagging-looking somebody, 
and his reputation, which had now 
spread everywhere, of possessing such 
consummate skill with, the rifle, that he 
thought it a condescension to shoot any- 
where else but in the eyes, was so for- 
midable, that no individual felt disposed 
to push the matter to a personal collision. 
He might stilly therefore, have been left 
in quiet, but Hinch had unfortunately 
taken up the impression, from Jack's 
conduct in the shooting-match affair, 
that he must be a coward, and, if this 
were true, then all his skill amounted 
to but little, and, like any other bloody 
wolfish brute, he followed him up the 
more eagerly for this very reason, which 
would have disarmed a generous foe. 
Besides, Jack had given fresh and 
weightier matter of offence, in that he 
had refused to obey, and defied his 
authority as Regulator. The very being 
of that authority seemed to require now 
that a wholesome example should be 
made of him for the awing of all refrac' 
tory persons hereafter. The wretch, 
who was cunning as ferocious, and had 
sworn in his inmost heart, to ruin and 
disgrace Long, from the moment of that 
triumph, now availed himself remorse- 
lessly of all his influence, and knowledge 
of the society around him, to accomplish 
it. Several horses now disappeared, 
and robberies of other kinds perpetrated 
with singular dexterity, followed in 
quick succession. All these things, he 
managed through the clamors of his 
scoundrelly troops, to have laid, directly 
or indirectly, to Jack's door. 

But in the popular estimation they ' 
counted as nothing in fixing the charge 
of dangerous malice upon poor Long, 
in comparison with one other incident. 
About this time not only Hinch himself, 
but every other person who had made 
himself conspicuous, by insisting upon 
Jack's guilt, and the necessity of punish- 
ing him summarily, began to lose, every 
day or two, valuable stock, which was 
wantonly shot down sometimes in sight 
of their houses ; and it soon began to be 
remarked that every animal lost in this 
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way had been shot in the eye ! This was 
instantly associated, of course, with 
Jack's curious predilection for that mark 
in hunting, and a perfect storm of indig- 
nation followed. A meeting was at once 
convened at " the store," of which the 
planter was the chairman; and at it, 
by a unanimous vote, a resolution was 
passed condemning Jack Long to be 
whipped and driven out of the country, 
and Hinch, with his Regulators, ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect ! He could 
hardly contain himself for joy ; for now, 
whatever extreme his pitiless malignity 
might choose to indulge itself in, he had 
no fear of after-claps or questioning. 
The meeting had been a mere form at 
any rate. But these " formalities " are 
all-powerful everywhere ; and, unsettled 
and elementary as was the condition of 
society here, this ruffian leader of ruf- 
fians felt the necessity of acting under 
their sanction though he himself had 
dictated it. He would and could have 
consummated his purposes without it; 
but the faint light of conscience within 
him — by a logic peculiar to itself — 
felt relieved of the grievous responsibility 
of such a crime, in the sense of partici- 



pating with so many others. Many a 
man has gone to the devil in a crowd 
who would have been horrified at under- 
taking the journey alone. 

It was the third day after this meet- 
ing. Jack, during all these persecutions, 
had deported himself with the most 
stolid indifference. Avoiding all inter- 
course with the settlers, he had continued 
to hunt with even more assiduity than 
usual, and was in a great measure igno- 
rant of the unenviable notoriety he was 
enjoying. He had heard something of 
the charges with which his character 
had been assailed, but attributed them 
all to the jealous enmity he had incurred 
at the shooting matclv He could un- 
derstand perfectly how one man could 
hate another who had beat him iii shoot- 
ing, and thought it natural enough ; but 
he could not understand how that hatred 
might be meanly and desperately vindic- 
tive, and, therefore, gave himself no 
uneasiness about it. He was only anx- 
ious that his wife should not hear and 
be annoyed by any of these things, and 
preserved his usual cheerfulness of de- 
meanor. 




He had just returned from hunting, 
and, laying aside his accoutrements, 
partook of the simple meal her neat 
housewifery had prepared for him ; then, 



stretching himself upon the buffalo robe 
on the floor, romped with his two rosy- 
cheeked boys, who rolled over his great 
body, and gambolled and screamed in 
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riotous joy aroand bim; but motber 
wanted some water from the brancb, and 
the frolic must be given over while Jack 
would go and bring it. So, jumping up, 
he left the little folk pouting wilfully 
as they looked after him from the door, 
and started. The stream was only about 
a hundred yards from the house, and 
the path leading to it was through a dense 
high thicket. It was against Jack's 
religion ever to leave his house without 
his gun ; but the wife, whom he loved 
above all the universe of sentiment, was 
in a hurry for the water, and the distance 
was so short, so he sprang gaily out 
with the vessel in his hand, leaving the 
rifle behind. The water had been 
dipped up, and he was returning along the 
narrow path closely bordered by brush, 
when he felt a light tap on each shoulder, 
and his career strangely impeded. He 
had just time to perceive that a lasso 
had been thrown over him, which would 
confine his arms, when he saw himself 
suddenly surrounded, and was rushed 
upon by a number of men. He instantly 
recognized the voice of Hinch shouting, 
" Down with him ! Drag him down ! '* 
as the men who had hold of the lasso 
about his body jerked at it violently in 
the effort to throw him. All his tremen- 
dous strength was put forth in one con- 
valsive effort, which would have freed 
him, but that the infernal noose had 
u fallen too true, and bound his arms. 
As it was, he dragged the six stout men 
who held it after his frantic bounds near- 
ly to his own door before he was pros- 
trated, and then it was by a heavy blow 
dealt him over the head with the butt 
of a gun. The last objects which met 
his eyes as he sank down were the horri- 
fied faces of his two children and wife, 
looking out upon him. 

The blow deprived him of his senses 
for some time^ and, when he recovered, 
he found himself half^stripped and lashed 
to a tree a short distance from his house 
^- Hinch in front of him, "with a knotted 
rope io his hand, his wife on the ground, 
wailing and clinging with piteous entrea- 
ty round the monster's knees, his children 
weeping by her, and, outside this group, a 
circle of men with guns in their hands. 
That fearful awakening was a new birth to 



Jack Long ! His eye took in everytl^ing at 
one glance. A shudder, like that of an oak 
rifling to its core, sprang along his nerves, 
and seemed to pass out at his feet and 
through his fingers, leaving him as rigid 
as marble ; and when the blows of the 
hideous mocking devil before him fell 
upon his white flesh, making it welt in 
purple ridges, or spout dull black cur- 
rents, he felt them no more than the dead 
lintel of his door would have done ; and 
the agony of that poor wife shrilling a 
frantic echo to every harsh slashing 
sound seemed to have no more effect 
upon his ear than it had upon the tree 
above them, which shook its leaves to 
the self-same cadence they had held yes- 
terday in the breeze. His wide-open 
eyes were glancing calmly and scruti- 
nizingly into the faces of the men who 
stood around — those features are never 
to be forgotten I — for, while Hinch lays 
on the stripes with all his furious strength, 
blaspheming as they fall, that glance 
dwells on each face with a cold, keen, 
searching intensity, as if it marked them to 
be remembered in bell ! The man's air was 
awful — so concentrated, so still, so en- 
during. He never spoke, or groaned, 
or writhed — but those intense eyes of 
his ! the wretches couldn't stand them, 
and began to shuffle and get behind each 
other. But it was too late ; he had them 
all — ten men ! They were registered. 
We will drop the curtain over this 
horrible scene. Suffice it to say that, 
after lashing him until he fainted, the 
Regulators led him, telling his wife that 
if they were not out of the country in 
ten days he should be shot. He did go 
within the specified time; and, as it was 
said, returned with his family to Arkan- 
sas, where his wife's father lived. The 
incident was soon forgotton in Shelby 
connty amidst the constant recurrence of 
similar scenes. 

(Conclusion next month.) 



The Mxskb. An unfortunate fellow went 
to a miser and asked for a garment, saying 
that his object was to have something to re- 
member bim by. *' My friend," said the mis- 
er, ** as thy end is to remember me, I shall 
give thee nothing ; for I am sure thou wilt re- 
member a refus^ much longer than a giA.'^ 
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Venice is built on two great collec- 
tions of shoals, which are divided from 
each other bj a serpentine channel, call- 
ed the Canalazo or Grand Canal, which 
is bestrid by the bridge of the Rialto.* 
The city may be divided into two great 
parts, made up of small islands, and each 
part separated from the other except at 
this bridge. All the shoals constituting 
the two separate parts, thus intersected, 
are again connected together by smaller 
bridges which cross the streams dividing 
these numerous shallows. These bridges 
are frequent, and, being very steep, are 
cut into easy steps, so that, taking a 
walk in Venice, you are perpetually go- 
ing up and down stairs. The bridge of 
the Riaho is necessarily the steepest of 
these. 

The small canals, or rtt, as they are 
termed, which are bestrid by these 
bridges, are the water-streets of Venice; 
but there is no part of either of the two 
division to which you may not also go 
more directly by land, through narrow 

* Or bridge of the deep stream, ». e. rio alio; in 
Italian, rivo alto. 



passages called cale. These may be 
considered as an unfavorable likeness 
of Cranbourn-alley and its neighboring 
lanes. There are besides several small 
squares, entitled campiy or fields. 

The most considerable houses of Ven- 
ice have each a land and water door ; 
but many being built in the interior of 
these shoals can have no immediate ac- 
cess by water. This is a considerable 
inconvenience, as it limits the use and 
comfort of a gondola. 

There is sometimes a wharf or a foot- 
way along the banks of the rtt (called a 
rivaj and usually secured by a parapet, 
bored for a wicket ; but the n't oftener 
extend from house to house, and these, 
then, consequently rise on either side 
from out of the water. The same may 
be said of the Grand Canal as of the rtt, 
though, here and there, there is a small 
extent of terrace or rira in front of the 
houses. 

Venice arose in the year 809 from the 
flight of the inhabitants of the mainland, 
when Attila devastated Italy. Favored 
by its position, it quickly became fa- 
mous for its commerce, and at length the 
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chief commercial city and proudest re- 
public of Europe. Its government was 
an oligarchy of the most despotic char- 
acter ; even the d(^e or duke, the nom- 
inal head of the state, being seldom 
more than the chief tool of the proud 
and licentious merchant-nobles. • The 
power and maritime glory of Venice sank 
before the fierce spirit of the French Re- 
public. And, since the fall of Napoleon, 
its shorn trade and ruined palaces, under 
the blighting influence of Austria, are but 
miserable shadows of its former splen- 
dors. 

The following, from Mrs. Shelley's 
'* Rambler in Germany and Italy," gives 
melancholy pictures of Venetian prostra- 
tion : — 

" There is something so different in 
Venice from any oiher place in the 
world, that you leave at once all-accus- 
tomed habits and every-day sights to en- 
ter enchanted ground. VVe live in a 
palace, though an inn ; such it is ; and 
other palaces have been robbed* of deli- 
cately-carved mouldings and elegant 
marbles to decorate the staircase and 
doorways. You know the composition 
with which they floor the rooms here, 
resembling marble, and called, every- 
where in Italy, terrazi Venezi an i. This 
polished uniform surface, whose color- 
ing is agreeable to the eye, gives an air 
of elegance to the rooms; then, when 
we go out, we descend a marble stair- 
case to a circular hall of splended di- 
mensions ; and at the steps, laved by the 
sea, the most luxurious carriage — a 
boat invented by the goddess of ease and 
mystery — receives us. Our gondolier 
— never mind his worn-out jacket and 
ragged locks — has the gentleness and 
courtesy of an attendant spirit, and his 
very dialect is a shred of romance ; or, 
if you like it better, of classic history ; 
bringing home to us the language and 
accents, they tell us, of old Rome. 

"First, then, to the Ducal Palace. 
A few strokes of the oar took us to the 
noble quay, from whose pavement rises 
the lion-crowned column and the Tower 
of St. Mark. The piazzetta is, as it 
were, the vestibule of the larger piazza. 

** From the piazzetta we entered a 
grasa-grown court, once the focus of 



Venetian magnificence, for at the top of 
that majestic flight of steps which rises 
from it the doges were crowned. The 
contiU is surrounded by arcades, deco- 
rated by two magnificent bronze reser- 
voirs, and adorned by statues. The 
effect is light and elegant, even now that 
neglect has drawn a veil over its splen- 
dor. Yet nature here is not neglect- 
ful : her ministrations may be said even 
to aid the work of the chisel and the 
brush, so beautiful are they in their 
effects, 

*' The Giant^s Staircase was before us, 
guarded by two almost colossal figures 
of Mars and Neptune, the size of whose 
statues gives the name of the steps. As- 
cending them, we found ourselves in the 
open gallery that runs round three sides 
of the court, supported by the arcades. 
Yawning before us was the fatal lion's 
mouth, receiver of those anonymous ac- 
cusations, the terror of all, and destroy- 
er of many of the citizens. 

"The mystery and terror that once 
reigned seems still to linger on the walls; 
the chamber of the Council of Ten, 
paved with black and white marble, is 
peculiarly impressive in its aspect and 
decorations ; near at hand was the cham- 
ber of torture, and a door led to a dark 
staircase and the state dungeons. 

" The man who showed us the prisons 
was a character ; he wanted at once to 
prove that they were not so cruel as they 
weie represented, and yet he was proud of 
the sombre region over whose now sting- 
less horrors he reigned. A narrow corri- 
dor, with small double-grated windows 
that barely admit light, but which the 
sound of the plashing waters beneath 
penetrates, encloses a series of dungeons, 
whose only respiratories come from this 
corridor, and in which the glimmering 
dubious day dies away in ' darkness vis- 
ible.' Here the prisoners were con- 
fined who had still to be examined by 
the council. A door leads to the Bridge 
of Sighs, now walled up, for the prisons 
on the other side are in full use for 
criminals. Years ago I had traversed 
the narrow arch, through the open 
work of whose stone covering the pris- 
oners caught one last hasty glimpse of 
the wide lagunes, crowned with busy 
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life. Many, howeyer, never passed that 
bridge — never emerged again to light. 
One of the doors in the corridor I have 
mentioned leads to a dark cell, in which 
is a small door that opens on narrow 
winding stairs ; below is the lagane ; 
here the prisoners were embarked on 
board the gondola, which took them to 
the Canal Orfano, the drowning^place, 
where, summer or winter, it was forbid- 
den to the fishermen, on pain of death, 
to cast their nets. Our guide, whom 
one might easily have mistaken for a 
gaoler, so did he enter into the spirit of 
the place, and take pleasure in pointing 
out the various power it once possessed 
of inspiring despair, — this guide insist- 
ed that the wells and * leads ' were fic- 
tions, and that these were the only pris- 
ons. Of course, this ignorant assertion 
has no foundation whatever m truth. 
From the court, as we left the palace, he 
pointed to a large window at the top of 
the building, giving token that the 
room within was airy and lightsome, and 
said with an air of triumph, ' Behold the 
prison of Silvio Pellico! ' Was he to 
be pitied when he was promoted to such 
a very enviable apartment, with such a 
very fine view ? Turn to the pages of 
Pellico, and you will find that, com- 
plaining of the cold of his first dark celt, 
he was at midsummer transferred to this 
airy height, where multitudinous gnats 
and dazzling unmitigated sunshine near- 
ly drove him mad. Truly he might re- 
gret even these annoyances when im- 
mured in the dungeons of Spiel burg, 
and placed under the immediate and pa- 
ternal care of the Emperor, whose en- 
deavor was to break the spirit of his 
rebel children by destroying the flesh; 
whose sedulous study how to discover 
means to torment and attenuate, to blight 
with disease and subdue to despair, puts 
to shame the fly-killing pastime of Dio- 
clesian. Thanks to the noble hearts of 
the men who were his victims, he did 
not succeed. Silvio Pellico bowed with 
resignation to the will of God, but he 
still kept his foot upon the power of the 
tyrant. 

" Having visited every corner of the 
palace, and heard the name given for 
every apartment, we asked for the private 



rooms in which the doge slept and ate, 
which his family occupied. There were 
none. A private covered way led from 
these rooms to an adjoining palace, as- 
signed for the private residence of the 
doge. The council were too jealous to 
allow him to occupy the palace of the 
republic, except for the purposes of the 
state." 



The Scottish Thistle. — This an- 
cient emblem of Scottish pugnacity, with 
its motto. Nemo me impune lacessit, is 
represented of various species in royal 
bearings, coins, and coats of armor, so 
that there is some difficulty in saying 
which is the genuine thistle. The ori- 
gin of the national badge itself is thus 
handed down by tradition : — When the 
Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed 
un warlike to attack an enemy in the 
pitch darkness of night, instead of a 
pitched battle by day ; but on one occa- 
sion the invaders resolved to avail them- 
selves of this stratagem; and in order 
to prevent their tramp from being heard 
they marched barefooted. They had 
thus neared the Scottish force unob- 
served, when a Dane unluckily stepped 
with his naked foot upon a superbly 
prickled thistle, and instinctively ut- 
tered a cry of pain, which discovered 
the assault to the Scots, who ran to their 
arms, and defeated the foe with a terri- 
ble slaughter. The thistle was immedi- 
ately adopted as the insignia of Scotland. 

Self-Knowledge. — Who seeth not 
how great is the advantage arising from 
this^ knowledge, and what misery must 
attend our mistakes concerning it. For 
he, who is possessed of it, not only 
knoweth himself, but knoweth what is 
best for him. He perceiveth what he 
can and what he cannot do; he applieth 
himself to the one, he gaineth what is 
necessary, and is happy: he attempts 
not the other, and therefore, incurs 
neither distress nor disappointment. — 
Socrates, in Xenophon. 

Let me tell you, good company and 
good discourse are the very sinews of 
virtue. — Isaac Walton, 
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MODERN AFFECTATIONS. 

"Whal'sinanamc!" 

Had Sbakspeare lived in these our 
times, he certainly would not have ex- 
pressed so supercilious an indifference to 
the value of a name. His intuitive per- 
ception of the prejudices insensibly fos- 
tered by contemporary habits would have 
detected at oncQ all the substantial in- 
fluence exercised by this mere accident 
or abstraction. What is there which 
men will not sacrifice to *' a name " in 
the highest and most digniBed passages 
of their existence ? What is it which 
they will refuse to do for a name in the 
most commonplace pursuits or occupa- 
tions of their time? If this question 
may well be asked as to their devotion 
to *' mere names " in objects which pos- 
sess a paramount interest for them dur- 
ing their lives, is it less applicable as to 
the feeling w^lh which they regard the 
manner of their deaths I ** That which 
we call a rose '' would certainly *' smell 
as sweet" called' by any other name. 
But would it retain its estimation, its 
poetical royalty as the queen of flowers, 
if by some accident or other it were to 
acquire the sobriquet, of ** cabbage ? " 
So far from it, this latter appellation, 
although still adopted as a synouyme by 
old-fashioned florists to distinguish one 
of the generic varieties of this shrub, is 
carefully repudiated, even in this inoffen- 
sive state of adjective weakness by the 
pretty lips of our modern Floras, who are 
so eloquent on the beauties of the moss 
rose, the rose de Meaux, the Provence, 
the Syrian, or the Persian rose. Take 
the case of athletic exercises — a favorite 
coarse with the votaries of renown from 
the highest antiquity to these dull matter- 
o^fact times. A " sporting gentleman," 
for example, astonishes the world by 
walking one thousand miles in one thou- 
f and successive hours. This fact is soon 
excelled by an humbler pedestrian, *' all 
unknown to fame,^' who walks one thou- 
sand and two hundred miles in one thou- 
sand and two hundred successive hours. 
This latter performance, every way more 
wonderful, and a greater outrage on the 
endurance of the human constitution 
than the former, is fivgotten by two- 
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thirds, and is perhaps unknown to nearly 
the other third, of the *' sporting world," 
as it is called, who are quite cognizant 
of all the details connected with the one 
thousand hour performance. Why is 
this ? Because the first walker had ** a 
name.'' He was a captain or a colonel of 
some kind. Men can afK>rd to be very 
accurate in their recollections of colonels 
or captains ; but who can carry a John 
Smith or James Brown in his mind ? 
You might as well attempt, like Sinbad 
with the old savage of the desert island, 
to carry him a pick-a-back. An obscure 
adventurer of this kind may execute some 
still more herculean undertaking. Is he 
a man without a name ? he will be forgot- 
ten in a week. 

Our children in the nursery can give 
you an outline of the fabulous adventu* 
rers of Charlemagne. Their elder brotb* 
ers at school may know something even 
of his discomfited chivalry at Ronces- 
valles, and of the fate of ** Roland, 
brave, and Olivier." A thousand years 
canonize a tradition, however preposter- 
ous. In a thousand weeks the most ex- 
traordinary achievements of modern 
prowess may be forgotten. To speak 
more truly, we might say a thousand 
days. What neither " paladin," nor 
" peer," perhaps, ever equalled in the 
large invention even of a legendary bal- 
lad was actually and physically accom- 
plished seven or eight weeks since, ac- 
cording to one of last month's London 
Gazettes f by Lieutenant Tottenham, of 
the Royal Navy, who, single-handed, at- 
tacked a large slaver off the coast of 
Africa, shot down with unerring preci- 
sion her crew, as, one aAer another, they 
came up to serve her piece of ordnance 
against him and his two rowers, and at 
length boarded, from his own little row- 
boat, and actually captured, his formida- 
ble prize. Will this name of Tottenham 
(and we: wish it and pay it all honor) be 
remembered as it would have been had 
the story been told of Arthur or Sir Laun- 
celot, of Rollo or of Hengist t Alas ! 
there is too much, instead of being too 
little, or '* nothing " in a name ! A name 
is a cruel, grasping, reckless monopoly. 
It regards, vindicates, exalts, cherishes — 
itself alone. 
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It has been said — by way, probably, 
of comforting the unrecorded brave — 
that 

" VixAre fortes anle Agamemoon ! " 

No doubt of it ; but Agamemnon has 
managed to monopolize to himself a mod^ 
ern field marshal's share of the booty of 
ancient fame. He was no braver than 
the men who had tirst the inconceivable 
temerity, according' to Horace, of walk- 
ing off the land on to a raft or into the 
water. But the interesting savage who 
thus primarily committed himself to '* a 
trip across'' lefl no card or inscription 
on either shore to enable posterity to 
identify him. His ignorance, or his mod- 
esty, or his misfortune, suggests a strong, 
though it be a negative evidence in the 
value of a name. Why, " a name " 
makes all the difference in the ceremo- 
nial of our flepartnre out of the world as 
well as of our demeanor in it. Imagine 
two casualties occurring at one and the 
same time, the victims of which are car- 
ried at the same moment into St George's 
Hospital. One of them shall be an in- 
firm old pauper, whose deafness or fee- 
bleness has prostrated him beneath the 
wheels of one of those insufferable, un- 
wieldy, and furiously-driven nuisances 
called ** Pickfords^s vans," or " Chaplin 
and Home's " luggage-piled waggons. 
The other shall be a street-sweeper, whom 
we suppose, on the day of the opening of 
parliament, to have been knocked down 
by the ponderous curvetting of one of the 
Hanoverian team of eight cream-colored 
horses in her Majesty's state carriage. 
Who would inquire after the wretched 
pauper, ignobly disposed of by so com- 
mon a fate as reckless wain-driving? 
The coroner alone — Mr. Gell or Mr. 
Wakley, as the case might be. Who, 
before life was yet extinct in the poor 
street-sweeeper, who had fallen, not at 
the feet of royalty, but under the royal 
horses, would despatch liveried messen- 
gers, to inquire, from time to time, how 
it fared with him ? The Master of the 
Horse at least. Here there is everything 
in a name again : waggon-killed — royal- 
state-car riage-kiiled. Both men are killed ; 
but it is mere annihilation to be crushed 
out of existence by a vulgar van ; it 



gives a name, and two or three years^ 
permanency to it, to him whom his fate 
overtakes so near a regal presence, and 
through the agency of so admired a por- 
tion of a regal household. It is *' some- 
thing to be said " of him. To the medi« 
cal student on his walk through the hos- 
pital's wards, they will coldly point out — 
•* Casualty. 5 Ward, No. 22 ; old man, 
run over." A sympathizing air and a 
decorous whisper will direct his attention 
to " 1 Ward — No. 10 — poor honest 
mendicant — unfortunate * collision ' with 
the state horses." Again ; the Pick ford- 
doomed one is carried to his last resting- 
place, wherever it be, no one sees when, 
nor knows how, nor cares by whom or 
what. The man whom the team of loftier 
Imeage and distinction have trampled 
over has a " funeral," as we learn from 
the newspjipers, '* most respectably con- 
ducted," under the Lord Steward's direc- 
tions. Inquiries are set afoot, and some 
kinsman turns up, whom perhaps the de- 
ceased sweeper had not seen from the 
period of their infancy, and discovers to 
his own astonishment, on one morning, 
that he has lost a brother and acquired a 
£\0 note. Oh, there is much in a name! 

Much in a name ? Why, all over the 
country, but in the metropolis more es- 
pecially, professional men and traders of 
all descriptions know it — acknowledge 
it — profit by it. "A name is every- 
thing ; " that is the axiom. To illustrate 
this axiom is the triumph of their inge- 
nuity, the groundwork of their fortune. 
To the tradesman this name is the jewel 
to which his lacquered window-sashes 
and his monster plate-glasses are but the 
setting. To the professional this name 
is the thorough bass upon which the 
whole harmony of his puffery, the whole 
** theme " of his pretensions, is con- 
structed. 

It is curious to observe to what extrav^ 
agances this system of name-coining 
tends. Like the constant movement of 
the fashion able region of London to the 
north-west, this movement is perpetually 
to take names out of the old highroads 
of the language. In this new nomencla- 
ture, as with the modern systems of chem- 
istry or botany, there must be as little 
English as possible. AH relation between 
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the name and the idea to he conveyed 
by it is first carefully extirpated. For 
example. In our youthful days, *' ware- 
houses " was the distinctive description 
of place appropriated to the reception of 
wares on a large scale ; rather for depo- 
sit and wholesale transfer than for the 
immediate and minute demands of retail 
trade. A " snulTand tobacco warehouse" 
was then a vast brick mansion of many 
floors and many chambers. It is now, 
in seven cases out of nine, half of what 
waa before a little shop, with a bin-like 
sitting-room cut out of a part of the old 
counter, and a street-door common to it, 
and two or three tenements besides. 
But there are larger marts for the sale of 
cigars, meerschaums, snuff-boxes, and 
miscellaneous contrabands which it is 
well, perhaps, not to inquire more about. 
But observe — these are not "shops." 
The handsome gas fittings in the '' re- 
ception-room" (we have positively known 
a case in which the slim '* shop " was 
thus designated), the glittering furniture 
of the smoking room or rooms above, the 
brilliant carpeting, cushions, curtains, 
proclaim them " divans." Unless some 
English Du Cange shall arise in the year 
of grace 2245, to oblige the world with 
a f^lossary of English terms enployed in 
" the middle ages, circ, 1845," who of 
oar posterity will ever detect in *' divan " 
a successor of the " tobacconists' shap " 
of the ''traditional ages" of Addison 
and Steele? But, whilst this class of 
shops has arisen into the dignity of di- 
vans, droller revolutions have happened to 
others — revolutions which to justify their 
pretensions would require the laws of 
nature to be reversed, or that the process- 
es of art should possess a vivifying as well 
as creative power. Oysters, and other 
edible bivalves now rank with Manches- 
ter goods and Glasgow muslins. We 
have oyster *' warehouses j " shell-fish 
" warehouses.'^ Bacon " manufactories " 
swarm in our streets ; and sellers of sau- 
sages are brevetted, over their own door- 
ways, as "provision merchants ;'' furni- 
tare-sellers and button-makers cannot 
away with '* shops.'^ Their places of 
bosiness have very generally expatiated 
into *• depots." The whole race of lin- 
en-drapers, haberdashery, hosiery, shawl, 



silk, mercery "shops" appears to have 
vanished, like the race of flat-headed 
Caribs, out of existence. Patient inves- 
tigation, however, will detect their al- 
tered conditions under the appellations 
of " Magasins des Modes ; " " Reposito- 
ries ; " " Temples of Fashion ; " and, 
above all, " Establishments." We must 
certainly be the most stable people in 
existence. Nothing seems lefl, among 
us, to the chances of disturbing prices, 
or the caprices of accident. We "breathe 
and have our being " among these types 
of fixity. Besides the venders of silks 
and cottons, cachemires and braganzas, 
gloves, stockings, bonnets, pelerines, and 
polka cloaks, whom we have just noticed, 
the community of trade "establishments" 
comprises others as numerous as the 
congregation of establishments ecclesias- 
tical. The dispensers of ales and sand- 
wiches take the lead. A stranger is 
quite struck by the generous disinterest- 
edness with which the proprietors of 
"Crowley's Alton Brewery," or of "Gold- 
smith's celebrated Yarmouth Ales, " in 
every street of our greatest thorough- 
fares, have set up "establishments" for 
" the sale of the genuine and unadulter- 
ated ' ' beer of their respective firms. T he 
idea of their own profit is never once sug- 
gested in their showboards or handbills. 
These leave it to be inferred that the 
whole of their liberal outlay has proceed- 
ed out of the most sensitive regard for 
the sanitary condition of the public, lest 
the public, poor souls, should drink 
quassia or " coculus Indicus,'* or "grains 
of Paradise." by taking beer at other 
hands. It was with great difficulty that 
a very single-minded gentleman could be 
persuaded, the other day, that it was ne- 
cessary to pay fourpence in order to profit 
by the solicitude of these " genuine brew- 
ers'' on his account. But grocers, coop- 
ers, tallow-chandlers, blacking-makers, 
paper-stainers, retail stationers, cap-ma- 
kers, ready-made clothes-sellers, and the 
dealers in boots and blucher's for the mil- 
lion — these all affect "establishments" — 
nothing less. Not a man pleads guilty 
to a "shop." Except the dingy back 
night-cabins, where they serve strange 
concoctions under the guise of coffee to 
cabmen, from one to four o'clock in the 
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morning, at three halfpence the pint ; and 
the spacious, splendid, public pay-rooms 
of our metropolitan bankers, where they 
pay over the polished counters millions 
in a day, between ten in the morning and 
five in the aflernoon ; there are scarce 
any "shops" known either to the law 
or the lounger now. There are, indeed, 
half a dozen segregated varieties of 
tradesmen who still regard these " Mod- 
ern Affectations'' with the surly disgust 
of long-confirmed respectability. Like 
the noblesse of the old regime^ in Conti- 
nental monarchies, they prefer their old 
hereditary simple rank to the higher- 
sounding designations assumed by their 
modern competitors. These varieties 
m?iy be resolved into two classes — the 
" mongers" and the " men." Fishmon- 
gers, ironmongers, cheesemongers, fell- 
mongers seem as disinclined to depart 
from their old descriptive af!ixes as a 
Breton Celt from the **Pen''' or the 
** Mac" which attests, to his modern 
French neighbors and compatriots, his 
own more ancient derivatioif. So, again, 
it is evident that your tinman, oilman, 
waxnian, hardwareman, regard the *'man^' 
as a sort of patent of trading nobility. 
•* Mongers " and " men," therefore, only 
possess the same feeling for the value of 
" a name," in greater intensity. They 
will be slow to call their shops " estab- 
lishm-^nts," or themselves " merchants." 
They are not of that school who permit 
their apprentices and shopmen to call 
themselves " assistants," or baptize the 
two sides of their shops by the title of 
different " departments." This has been 
largely done in what are called " gin- 
palaces," where "bottles" disappear 
through one richly-glazed pair of portals, 
and jugs and mugs enter at another ; a 
atern law of caste maintaining the re- 
spective inviolability of the " bK:>ttle de- 
partment" from the "jug ditto." To 
this highly reputable division of " mon- 
gers " and " men" we should be strong- 
ly tempted to add that of " smiths." 
Blacksmiths, whitesmiths, coppersmiths, 
goldsmiths, silversmiths. No blacksmith- 
farrier, so far as we can learn, has yet 
transformed his " Strang " into " an es- 
tablishment for shoeing hor.<tes." Even 
the great house of Pontifex has not an- 



nounced itself as a " vat establishment." 
But certain gunsmiths have converted 
their workshops into places which, in 
defiance of all facts and appearances, 
they designate " shooting galleries." A 
very killing shot, too, this proves. It is 
found to bring down an excellent per 
cent age on a name. And here we close 
our first chapter upon " Modern Affecta- 
tions." 



Singular Ceremony of the Native 
Mexicans. — On the last day of the great 
cycle (of the Mexicans consisting of 52 
years) the sacred fires were extinguished 
in all their temples and dwellings, and 
the people devoted themselves to prayer. 
At the approach of night no one dared 
to kindle a flame — their vessels of clay 
were broken, their garments rent, and 
whatever was precious destroyed as use- 
less, in the approaching ruin. In this 
mad superstition, pregnant women be- 
came the objects of peculiar horror to 
men ; they covered their faces with paper 
masks, they imprisoned them in their 
granaries ; and believed that, when the 
final catastrophe occurred, these nnforta- 
nate females, transformed into tigers, 
would join with the demons and avenge 
themselves for the injustice and cruelty 
of men. As soon as it became dark on 
that awful evening, a grand and solemn 
procession of the new fire was com- 
menced. The priests put on the gar- 
ments of the various idols, and, followed 
by the sad and bewildered people, as- 
cended a hill about six miles from the 
city. This mournful march was called 
the " procession of the gods," and was 
supposed to be their final departure from 
their temples and altars. When the sol- 
emn train had reached the top of the hill, 
it rested until the Pleiades ascended the 
zenith, and then commenced the sacrifice 
of a human victim, stretched on the 
stone of sacrifice, and covered on the 
breast with a wooden shield which the 
chief priest injlamed by friction. The 
victim received the fatal blow, or wound, 
from the usual obsidian knife of sacri- 
fice ; and, as soon as life was extinct, 
the machine to create the fire was put in 
motion on the board over his bosom. 
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When the blaze had kindled, the body 
was thrown 'on an immense pile, the 
flames of which instantly ascended into 
the air, and denoted the promise of the 
sun's return ! All who had been unable 
to join in the sacred procession of the de- 
parting gods, had climbed to the terraces 
of houses and the tops of Teocallis, 
whence they strained their eyes toward 
the spot where the hoped-for flame was 
to appear, and, as soon as it burst upon 
their sight, hailed it with joyful shouts 
and acclamations, as a token of the be- 
nevolence of the gods and the preserva- 
tion of their race for another cycle. 
Runners, placed at regular distances 
from each other, held aloft torches of 
resinous pine, by which they transferred 
the new fire to each other, and carried it 
from village to village, throughout the 
empire, depositing it anew in every tem- 
ple, whence it was again distributed to 
the dwellings of the people. When the 
«Dn arose above the horizon on the suc- 
ceeding day, the shouting and joy were 
renewed by the people in the city, toward 
which at that moment the priests and 
crowd took up their line of returning 
march. It was the restoration of their 
gods to their deserted shrines! The im- 
prisoned women were immediately re- 
leased ; the whole population clad them- 
selves in new garments ; the temples were 
purified and whitened, and everything 
that was requisite for domestic comfort, 
splendor, or necessity, was renewed, un- 
der the promise of renewed life and pro- 
tection from the gods. — Baron Humboldt, 



The Treatment of the Guilty, — 
The treatment of the guilty is all-impor- 
tant as an index to the moral notions of 
a society. This class of facts will here- 
after yield infallible inferences as to the 
principles and views of governments and 
people upon vice, its causes and remedies. 
At present, such facts must be us<ed with 
great caution, because the societies of 
civilized countries are in a .state of trans- 
ition from the old vindicliveness to a 
^urer moral philosophy. The ancient 
methods, utterly disgraceful as they are, 
must subsist till society has fully agreed 
upon and prepared for better ones ; and 



it would be harsh to pronounce upon the 
humanity of the English from their pris- 
ons, or the justice of the French from 
their galley system. The degrees of re- 
liance upon brute force and upon public 
opinion are yet by no means proportioned 
to the civilization of respective societies 
as at first sight might be expected, and 
as must be before punishments and pris- 
ons can be taken as indications of morals 
and manners. 

The treatment of the guilty in savage 
lands, and also in countries under a des- 
potism, indicates the morals of rulers 
only, except in so far as it points out the 
political subservience of the people. It 
is true that the Burmese must needs be 
in a deplorable social state, if their king 
can '' spread out '' his prime minister in 
the sun, as formerly described : but the 
mercy or cruelty of his subjects can be 
inferred only from the liberty they may 
have and may use to treat one another 
in the same manner. In their case, we 
see that such a power is possessed and 
put to use. The creditor exposes his 
debtor's wife, children, and slaves to the 
same noon-day sun which broils the prime 
minister. In Austria it would be harsh 
to suppose that subjects have any desire 
to treat one another as the emperor and 
his ministers treat political offenders 
within the walls of the Castle of Spiel- 
burg. The Russians at large are not to 
be made answerable for the transportation 
of coffles of nobles and gentlemen to the 
silver-mines of Siberia, and the regi- 
monts on the frontier. It is only under 
a representative government that prisons, 
and the treatment of criminals under the 
law, can be fairly considered a test of 
the feelings of the majority. 

It is too true, however, that punish- 
ments are almost everywhere vindictive 
in their character ; and have more rela- 
tion to some supposed principle of " not 
letting vice go unpunished/' than either 
to the security of society, or the refor- 
mation of the offender. The few excep- 
tions that exist are a far more conclusive 
testimony to an advancing state of morals 
than the old methods are to the vindic- 
tiveness of the mind of the society which 
they corrupt and deform. The Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary is a proof of the 
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thoughtful and laborious humanity of 
those who instituted it; but Newgate 
cannot be regarded as the express de- 
cision of the English people as to how 
criminals should be guarded. Such a 
prison wou|d not now be instituted by 
any civilized nation. Its existence is to 
be interpreted, not as a token of the 
cruelty and profligacy of the mind of 
society, but of its ignorance of the case, 
of its bigoted adherence to ancient meth- 
ods, or of its apathy in regard to im- 
provements to which there is no peremp- 
tory call of self-interest. Any one of 
these is enough, Heaven knows, for any 
society to have to answer for ; enough to 
yield, by contrast, surpassing honor to 
the philanthropy which has pulled down 
the pillory, and is laboring to supersede 
the hangman, and to convert every prison 
in the civilized world into an hospital 
for the cure of moral diseases. But the 
reform has begun ; the spirit of Howard 
is on its pilgrimage ; and, barbarous as 
is still our treatment of the guilty, better 
days are in prospect. — Harriet Mar^ 
tineau. 



Rome in the Sixth Century. — 
It was towards the close of this interval 
that Belisarius felt a desire to visit and 
survey with his own eyes the ruins of a 
place that had been the theatre of so 
much grandeur and renown; and with 
this view he sallied forth from the sea- 
port at the head of a strong squadron of 
his guards. A marble wilderness extend- 
ed on every side as far as the eye could 
reach, strewed with the ruins of Vitruvian 
villas, temples, and aqueducts ; the waste 
water of the latter had filled all the val- 
leys, and overflowed the low grounds of 
the Campagna, converting into marshes 
and mantling pools those regions which 
erewhile had abounded with all the de- 
lights of the Hesperides. The thorough- 
fares of the nations were silent and lonely 
as the double line of tombs through which 
they passed. The towers and inscrip- 
tions over the gates had been torn down, 
and their bronze portals carried off in 
the plunder-train of the barbarian. The 
rock-built walls of Rome lay low ; and 
the tramp of their war-horses was muflled 
by the grass, as Bclbarius and his troops 



rode under a succession of dismantled 
arches, down towards the Forum, along 
the " Sacred Way." The fox looked 
out from the casements of the Palatine, 
and barked sharply at the intruders as 
they rode on ; wolves prowled through 
the vacant streets, or littered in the pal- 
ace halls ; wild dogs hunted in packs, 
through the great circus, through the 
baths, along the Campus Martius, and on 
to the gardens of Sallust and Mecenas, 
through the promenades of the Suburra« 
Outlandish beasts — as if escaped from 
the manageries and keeps of the amphi- 
theatres — lay sleeping and enjoying them- 
selves in the sunshine of the porticoes, 
or tore one another to pieces, as the fac- 
tions had done of old, around the ros- 
trum and in the assembly-place of the 
people ; others growled and snarled, and 
gloated over the unhurried carcasses and 
whitening skeletons of the dead. Ravens 
and vultures desisted from feeding their 
sanguinary nestlings to hoot the warriors 
as they wound slowly among the pros- 
trate columns and entablatures of temples 
that encumbered the ascent to the Capi- 
tol, or, starting from their perchiug- 
places on trophy and triumphal arch, hov- 
ered and flapped their sable wings above 
the plumage of their helmets. Once 
more the Roman eagle soars above the 
Tarpeian tower — that eyry from whence, 
for a thousand years, it had flown forth to 
carnage; and the martial bugle makes 
the fleld of Mars resound again. But 
instead of the warlike response of legions 
— clamoring to be led against the Sam- 
nite or the Parthian — there broke out a 
hideous medley of yells and howling, 
yelp, bark, and roar, outtopped by the 
shrill cries of ill-omened birds startled 
from their roosts in the sanctuary reces- 
ses, and from the niches and cornices of 
the Senate- house. The warriors listened 
for some human sound. In vain they 
listened and listened again. There was 
the Palatine, the Forum, the Capitol, the 
Campus Martius, and the Tiber flowing 
under the beauteous summer-sky beneath 
the Tarpeian cliff; but the Legions, the 
Emperors, the Senate, and the Roman 
People, where were they ? — Rome as it 
was under Paganism^ and as it hecmne 
under the Popes. 
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ANECDOTE OP PUNISHMENT. 
The celebrated French author, Du- 
mas, in his pleasing account of " A 
Fortnight at Sinai," narrates the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote of punishment 
on the person of a baker at Kairo, who 
had been convicted of fragd. He was 
nailed to his own doorway by one ear, 
and at such a distance from the ground 
that the whole weight of the body rested 
on the great toes, and no relief could be 
procured without tearing the ear, to 
which no Mussulman of honor can sub- 
mit. M. Dumas was at first inclined to 
intercede for him, but, on seeing his 
ears bored with holes like a seive, he 
thought him too old an offender to be 
worthy of his efforts, and, placing him- 
self opposite, made a sketch of him in- 
stead. White so occupied, he overheard 
the following curious dialogue between 
the culprit and the guard placed over 
him, to see the chastisement fulfilled. 
" Brother," said the baker, " there is a 
law of our Holy Prophet, which says, 
'that we ought to aid each other.'" 
The guard continued to smoke without 
making any reply. *' Brother," again 
said tl^ baker, ** hast thou heard me ? '^ 
The guard gave no other sign of atten- 
ti<Mi than pufiing out a targe mouthful of 
smoke. "Brother," resumed the of- 
fender, ** one of us two might help the 
other, and be agreeable to the Prophet ! " 
The pufl& of smoke continued to follow 
each other with provoking regularity. 
" Brother," persevered the sufferer in a 
melancholy tone, "put a stone under 
my feet, and I will give you a piastre " 
(worth about threepence English,) — 
absolute silence. "Two piastres"-^ 
a pause — * ' three piastres " — smoke — 
'• four piastes." " Ten " said the guard. 
The ear and the purse of the baker had 
a long struggle ; at last pain gained the 
ascendency, and the ten piastres roiled 
at the feet of the guard, who picked 
them up, counted and pocketed them, 
placed his chibook against the wall, rose, 
procured a small pebble, placed it under 
the feet of the baker, and resumed his 
looking. "Brother," said the delin- 
quent, " I do not feel anything under 
my feet." "Nevertheless," answered 



the guard, "there is a stone. I have 
chosen one proportioned to the sum; 
give me a talari (four shillings English,') 
and I will put a stone under thy feet so 
beautiful, and so adapted to thy situation, 
that when thou art in paradise thou shalt 
regret the place thou didst occupy at 
the door of thy shop.'^ Again did pain 
get the better of the baker, who had 
the stone, and the guard his talari. 



SUPERSTITION OF SCOTCH FISHERMEN. 
Tub reader must be familiar with the 
old Norse belief, so poetically introduced 
in the ** Pirate," that whcjever saves a 
drowning man must reckon on him ever 
after as an enemy. It is a belief still 
held by some of our northern fishing 
communities. We have oflener than 
once heard it remarked by fishermen, 
as a strangely mysterious fact, that per- 
sons who have been rescued from drown- 
ing regard their deliverers ever after 
with a dislike bordering on enmity. 
We have heard it affirmed, too, that 
when the crew of some boat or vessel 
have perished, with but the exception of 
one individual, the relatives of the de- 
ceased invariably regard that one with 
a deep irrepressible hatred. And in 
both cases the elicited feelings of hostili- 
ty and dislike are said to originate, not 
simply in grief, embittered envy, or un- 
easy ingratitude, but in some occult and 
supernatural cause. There occurs to us 
a little anecdote, strikingly illustrative 
of this kind of apotheosis (shall we call 
it?) of the envious principle. Some 
sixty years ago there was a Cromarty 
boat wrecked on the rough shores of 
Eathie. All the crew perished, with 
the exception of one fisherman ; and 
the poor man was so persecuted by the 
relatives of the drowned, who even 
threatened his life, that he was com- 
pelled much against his inclination, to 
remove to Nairn. There, however, only 
a few years after, he was wrecked n 
s^ccmd time, and, as in the first instance, 
proved the sole survivor of the crew. 
And so he was again subjected to a per- 
secution similar to the one he had al- 
ready endured, and compelled to quit 
Nairn, as he had before quitted Cromarty. 
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PLACAKD-PRINTINa IN VIENNA. 

There is a printing*ofiice in Vienna the 
sole employment of which is the an- 
nouncement of these fetes, pl^ys, and 
concerts ; nothing eUe being printed 
there but placards. The proprietor of 
this establishment, Mr. Hirshfeld, has 
many people in his service, who thor- 
oughly understand the most striking way 
of announcing such matters to the 
street public, by the judicious arrange- 
ment of the alluring words *' Bal Bril- 
lant," " Magic Illumination," " Rose- 
tinted Garments of Pleasure," &c. I 
visited this printing-office ; where the 
readers were employed in correcting the 
style and orthography of writers, &c., 
and preparing their eloquent productions 
for the press. The monster types are 
all of wood : the effect of the great 
black letters upon men's eyes and fan- 
cies is always speculated on ; and the 
pictorial announcements of estates for 
sale by lottery, when all the letters are 
composed of pictures of castles and ru- 
ral views, and where every million is re- 
presented entwined with the elegant flow- 
ery wreaths of hope» are really master- 
pieces in a psychological as in a xylogra- 
phic point of view. The unusual words, or 
those that do not frequently occur, are 
composed, as occasion may require, 
from single letters ; but the celebrated 
names, Straus, Lanner, im Sperl, Ely- 
sium, Prater, Golden Pear, &c.. are cut 
out of single blocks, and many dupli- 
cates are always kept ready for use at 
Hirshfelds. It is the same with these 
standing phrases, such as '' Splendid 
Illuminations," Dancing Soiree," 6lc. 
Whoever has arrived at the honors of 
stereotype in Hirshfeld's printing-office, 
may deem himself a celebrated man 
within the walls of Vienna. It is somewhat 
remarkable, although natural enough, that 
even these kind of announcements and 
posting-bills, on which the most innocent 
things in the world are made known to 
the public, are subject to the censorship, 
in fact to a double censorship, — firstly, 
to the supreme censorial authorities, who 
bestow the " imprimatur ; " and secondly, 
to the subordinate police authorities, who 



make any emendations held necessary ac- 
cording to circumstances and localities. 
" They play them a trick for all that, 
sometimes," said my bill-sticker, whom I 
encountered in the night as before men- 
tioned. '* Lately there was a ball at 
Sperl, where they danced till six o'clock 
in the morning, although they announced 
on their bill that it was to end ader 
midnight ; and when they were called to 
account by the police, they said that six 
o'clock in the morning was afler mid- 
night." — Austria, S^c, by J, G. KohL 



A Storm in the PoL.iR Sea. — No 
language, I am convinced, can convejr 
an adequate idea of the terrific grandeur 
of the effect now produced by the colli- 
sion of the ice and the tempestuous 
ocean. The sea violently agitated and 
rolling its mountainous waves against an 
opposing body, is at all times a sublime 
and awful sight ; but when, in addition, 
it encounters immense masses, which it 
has set in motion with a violence equal to 
its own, its effect is prodigiously in- 
creased. At one moment it bursts upon 
these icy fragments, and buries them 
many feet beneath its wave ; and the 
next, as the buoyancy of the depressed 
body struggles for reascendency, the 
water rushes in foaming cataracts over 
its edges ; whilst every individual mass, 
rocking and laboring in its bed, grinds 
against and contends with its opponent 
until one is either split with the shock or 
upheaved upon the surface of the other. 
Nor is this collision confined to any par- 
ticular spot ; it is going on as far as the 
sight can reach ; and when, from this 
convulsive scene below, the eye is turned 
to the extraordinary appearance of the 
blink in the sky above, where the unnatts- 
ral clearness of a calm and silvery atmos- 
phere presents itself, bounded by a dark 
hard line of stormy clouds, such as at 
this moment lowered over our masts, as 
if to mark the confines within which the 
efforts of man would be of no avail, the 
reader may imagine the sensation of awe 
which must accompany that of grandeur 
in the mind of the beholder. — Beechey'** 
Voyages towards the North Pole* 



CHRISTMAS-TIDE AND NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE AND NEW TEAR'S DAY. 

All hail to thee, Christmas-tide ! — 
period of waits and wassal-bowls, mince- 
pies and pocket-books, pantomimes and 
boxing-days, mistletoe and holly, carols 
and chimes, heaped hearths and yule- 
logs, beef, tnrkeys, and plum pudding : — 

How many hearts are banpy at this hour, 
In England ! Brightly o er the cheerful hall 
Flares the heaped hearths, and friends and 

kindred meet, 
And the glad mother round her festive board. 
Beholds her children separated long, 
Amid the wide world^s ways, assembled 

now — 
A Slight at which affection lightens up, 
With smiles the eye that age has long be- 

dimmed. Southty, 

All bail to thee, Christmas ! in what- 
ever mood you come — 

Whether thine aged limbs thou dost enshroud 
In Test of snowy white and hoary veil, 
Or wrap'st thy visage in a sable cloud ; 
Thee we proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor 

fail 
To greet thee well with many a carol loud. 

Bampfyldt, 

Our painters have been too unkind to 
Winter, representing the fine old fellow 
u a whnkledy crabbed old man, with 



his breath congealed on his cold blue 
lips, an ice-drop at his nose, and a long, 
mossy beard, made white with snow. 

They should have drawn thee by the high^ 

heaped hearth, 
Old Winter ! seated in thy great arm*d chair, 
Watching the children at their Christmas 

mirth, 
Or circled by them as thy lips declare 
Some merry jest or tale of murder dire, 
Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night, 
Pausmg at times to rouse the mouldering fire, 
Or taste the old October brown and bright. 

Milton has a glorious hymn on the 
Nativity, full of sublime imagery, but 
not without its drawback of conceits : — 

This is the month, and this the happy morn, 

Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 

Of wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring. 

Nature in awe to him 

Had doff*d her gaudy trim. 

With her great maker so to sympathize : 

It was no season, then, for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour* 

Here is a vision, on Christmas Day, 
by old Southwell the Jesuit, full of the 
very finest feeling, and only too little 
known : — 
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CHRISTxMAS DAY. 

As I, in hoary Winter's night, 

Stood shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat, 

Which made my heart to glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye ' 

To view what fire was near, 
A pretty babe, all burning bright, 

Did in the air appear ; 
Who, scorched with excessive heat, 

Such floods of tears did shed, 
At though his floods should quench his flames, 

Which with his tears were bred : 
Alas, (quoth he,) but newly born, 

In fiery heats 1 fry. 
Yet none approach to warm their hearts, 

Or feel my fire, but I ; 
My faultless b/reast the furnace is, 

The fuel wounding thorns : 
Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, 

The ashes, shames and scorns ; 
The fuel Justice layeth on, 

And Mercy blows the coals. 
The metal in this fnrnace wrought 

Are men's defiled souls : 
For which, as now, on fire I am. 

To work them to their good. 
So will I melt Into a bath, 

To wash them in my blood. 
With this he vanish*d out of sif ht 

And swiftly shrunk away. 
And straight I called unto mind 

That it was Christmas Day. 

This is the poem of which Ben Jonson 
told Drummond that, to have written it, 
" he would have been content to destroy 
many of his own." 

Inigo Jones and '' rare Ben Jonson ** 
devised a figure of Christmas for a 
masque at court, in the year 1616. He 
was " attired in round hose, long stock- 
ings, a close doublet, a high crowned 
hat, with a brooch, a long thin beard, 
a truncheon, little ruffs, white shoes, 
his scarfs and garters tied cross, and 
his drum beaten before him." By these 
very competent authorities Old Christ- 
mas is said to have had eight sons and 
two daughters. The sons were — Mis- 
rule, Carol, Gambol, Post and Pair, 
New Year's Gift, Mumming, Offering, 
, and Baby Cake. His daughters, Minced 
Pie and Wassail : 

England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 

'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man*s heart through half the year, 

Sir WalUr SeoU. 



Verstegan, in his ''Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence," gives the best 
account of the origin of the word was* 
sml that we remember to have seen : — 
" As Rowena was very beautiful," says 
Verstegan, " so was she of a very come- 
ly deporttnent; and Hingistus having 
invited King Vortiger to a supper at his 
new-builded castle, caused that after 
supper, she came foorth of her chamber 
into the king's presence, with a cup of 
gold filled with wine in her hand, and 
making, in very seemly manner, a 
low reverence unto the king, sayd, 
with a pleasing grace and countenance, 
in her own language, Waes heal play- 
ford Cyning; which is, being rightly 
expounded according to our present 
speech, Be of health. Lord King. The 
king, not understanding what she said, 
demanded it of his chamberlain, and, 
when he knew what it was, he asked 
him how he might again answer her in 
her own language; whereof being in- 
formed, he said unto her, Drinc heal ; 
that is to say. Drink health,** The first 
edition of Verstegan's very curious book 
was printed at Antwerp, in the year 
1605. 

Christmas Day is unobserved in Pres- 
byterian Scotland, it was also unobserved 
in England when Cromwell and his par- 
ty were in power. Indeed, all holy-days 
(strictly so called) were put down by a 
public Ordinance of the celebrated Long 
Parliament. But Christmas was not 
altogether suppressed without a struggle, 
and Whitelocke records in his " Memo- 
rials," that on Christmas Day, 1647, the 
good people of the cathedral city of 
Canterbury dragged and hooted, and 
broke the head of their mayor, for en- 
deavoring to enforce the ordinance of 
the Parliament. "They broke," says 
Whitelocke, ** into the houses of divers 
others who were of the mayor's opinion, 
put themselves into a military posture, 
kept guards, stopped passes, and exaniT 
ined passengers; and the like insurrec- 
tions," he adds, " were in several other 
places of the kingdom.^' 

Evelyn went to London with his wife, 
he tells us, in 1657, to celebrate Christ- 
mas Day in Exeter Chapel in the Strand, 
the chapel attached to old Exeter House. 
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When the sermon was ended, and the 
Holy Sacrament about to be adminis- 
tered, "the chapel," he says, "was 
surrounded with soldiers, and all the 
communicants and assembly surprised 
and kept prisoners. As we went up to 
receive the sacrament, the miscreants 
held their muskets against us, as if they 
would have shot us at the altar, but yet 
suffering us to 6nish the office of com- 
munion, as perhaps not having instruc- 
tions what to do in case they found us in 
that action.*' Evelyn was confined to 
a room in Exeter House, and, in the 
afternoon, Colonel Whaly, Goff, and 
others, came from Whitehall, and seve- 
rally examined them. " When I came 
before them," says Evelyn, " they took 
my name and abode, examined me why, 
contrary to an ordinance made, that none 
should any longer observe the supersti" 
tious time of the Nativity, I durst offend. 
Finding no color to detain me," he adds, 
** they dismissed me, with much pity of 
my ignorance." 

There is something very melancholy 
in the last day — the three hundred and 
sixty-fifth beat of an expiring year ; and 
no one has hit this chord of feeling more 
truly than a Spanish poet, of the name 
of Luis Baylon, thus happily translated 
by Mr. J. G. Lock hart : — 

FAREWELL TO THE YEAR. 

Hark, friends ! it strikes — the year's last 
hour — 
A solemn sound to hear ; 
Come, fill the cup, and let us pour 
Our blessing on the parting year. 
The years lh:it were, the dim, the gray. 

Receive, this night, with choral hymn, 
A sister shade as lost as they, 
And soon to be as gray and dim. 
Fill high ; she brought us both of weal and 

woe. 
And nearer lies the land to which we go. 

On, on in one unwearied round. 

Old Time pursues his way ; 
Groves bud and blossom, and the ground 

£xp<*ct8 in peace her yellow prey j 
The oak*s broad leaf, the rose's bloom. 

Together fall, together lie ; 
Ant! nndistinguished in the tomb, 
HoweVr they lived, are all that die. 
Gold, beauty, knightly sword, and royal crown 
To tbe same sleep go shorn and withered 
down. 



How short the rapid months appear, 

Since round this board we met. 
To welcome in the infant year. 

Whose star haih now for ever set ! 
jilas .' as round this board I looky 

I think on more than I behold, 
For glossy curls in gladness shook 

That night, that now are damp and cold. 
For us no more those lovely eyes shall sliine, 
Peace to her slumbers I drown your tears in 
wine. 

Thank heaven, no seer unblest am I, 

Before the time to tell, 
When moons as brief once more go by. 
For whom this cup again shall swell. 
The hoary mower strides apace, 

Nor crops alone the ripened ear ; 
jSnd we may miss the merriest face 
Among us, Against another year. 
Whoe'er survive, be kind, as we have been, 
And think of friends that sleep beneath the 
green. 

Nay, droop not : being is not breath ; 

'Tis fate that friends must part ; 
But (iod will bless in life, in death. 

The noble soul, the gentle heart. 
So deeds be just, and words be true, 

We need not shrink from Nature's rule ; 
The tomb, so dark to mortal view 

Is Heaven s own blessed vestibule ; 
And solemn, but not sad, this cup should flow, 
Though nearer lies the land to which ws go. 



Good Manners have this advantage 
over good morals — that they lie more 
on the surface ; and there is nothing, I 
own, inclines me to think so highly of 
the understandings or dispositions of 
others as a thorough absence of all im- 
pertinence. I do not think they can be 
the worst in the world who habitually 
pay the most attention to the feelings 
of others, nor those the best who are 
endeavoring every moment to hurt them. 
Hazliti. 

I WAS NEVER ABLE to couquer any 
one single, bad sensation in my heart so 
decidedly as by beating up as fast as I 
could for some kindly and gentle sensa- 
tion to fight it upon its own ground. — 
Sterne. 

Advice to Lovers. — Ask yourselves 
this ; Does love beget the desire, or the 
desire beget the love? If the former, 
you may be happy ; if the latter, never. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

With the present issue commences a new volume of the " Illustrated Family Magazine " 
and the second year of its publication. For our success during the past year, which has 
been far above all we dared to expect, we thank our kind patrons one and all. 

We commenced this work, one year since, with the firm conviction that a monthly mag- 
azine of the best articles from the various English and American works was much needed 
in the family circles of New England. We felt, too, that it should be afforded at a price 
80 very moderate, as to bring its benefits within the reach of all : and our success, the first 
year of its publication, has proved that we were not wrong in our convictions. It has 
been our earnest desire to make each number of the work of value in itnelf independent of 
steel engravings or wood cuts. Not that engravings do not sometimes add to the value of 
a Magazine of this kind ; but it seemed to us wiser to place its claim to public patronage 
upon its own intrinsic merits. We now pre5ent the first number of a new volume to our 
friends and patrons, and respectfully ask a continuance of their favor another year. For 
ourselves we make no promises for the future, except that we will present our subscribers 
monthly with a magazine of useful and entertaining knowledge ; and try to make each 
succeeding number better than the last. We shall occasionally insert original articles when 
suitable, and we beg leave to remark that communications for this work, or suggestions in 
regard to the contents of the same will always be thankfully received and duly acknowl- 
edged. Several letters from our correspondents, received since our last, will be noticed in 

our next number. 

. i. 

" Philo," Newton Upper Falls, is thanked for his kind wishes, and we hope we may de- 
serve them. We would most gladly insert his article, which is a good one, but for one ob- 
jection which he will readily guess. He must remember that our circulation is not con- 
fined to the New England States. 

*' P. M.'s ** second communication is received and we are glad if we were mistaken. He 
can hardly convince us, however, that he has been actuated wholly by a aense ofdviy^ and al- 
though no want of courtesy was intended, yet, if he will reperuse his letters, we think he 
may detect some objectionable sentences. The aflfair is forgotten. 

" Mount Blanc." A similar article has already appeared in this Magazine. See toI. I. 

pigeiee. 
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THE SHOT IN THE EYE. 

▲ TRUE 8T0RT OF TEXAS BORDER LIFE. 
Concluded from page 33. 

About four months after this affair, in 
company with an adventurous friend, I 
was tra?ersing Western Texas. Our 
objects were to see the country, and 
arouse ourselves in hunting for a time 
over any district we found well adapted 
for a particular sport — as for bear hunt- 
ing, deer hunting, buffalo hunting, 6lc. 
Either of these animals is to be found in 
greater abundance, and, of course, pur- 
sved to greater advantage, in. peculiar 
regions ; and as we were anxious to 
make ourselves familiar with all the 
modes of life in the country, we made it 
a point, in passing through, to stop 
wherever the promise of anything spe- 
cially interesting offered itself. Prairies, 
timber, and water were better distributed 
in Shelby than any county we had passed 
through — the timber predominating over 
the prairie, though interlaid by it in every 
direction. This diversity of surface at- 
tracted a greater variety and quantity of 
game, as well as afforded more perfeet 
facilities to the sportsman. Indeed, it 
struck us as a perfect hunter's paradise ; 
and, my friend happening to remember 
a man of some wealth, who had removed 
from his native county and settled, as 
he had understood, in Shelby, we inquir- 
ed for him, and very readily found him. 

TOL. III. NO. 2. 5 



Whatever else may be said or thought 
of the Texans, they are unquestionably 
most generously hospitable. We were 
frankly and kindly received, and horses, 
servants, guns, dogs, and whatever else 
was necessary to ensure our enjoyment 
of the sports of the country, as well as 
the time of our host himself, were forth- 
with at our disposal, and we were soon, 
to our hearts' content, engaged in every 
character of exciting chase. 

One day we had all turned out for a 
deer-drive. This hunt, in which dogs 
are used for driving the game out of the 
timber, scatters the hunters very much ; 
they are stationed at the different 
** stands,'' which are sometimes miles 
apart, to watch for the deer passing out ; 
and for this reason, the party seldom 
gets together again until night. We di- 
vided in the morning, and skirted up op- 
posite sides of a wide belt of bottom tim- 
ber, while the " drivers " and dogs pene- 
trated it to rouse the deer, which ran out 
on either side by the stands which were 
known to the hunters. We were unus- 
ually successful, and returned to a late 
dinner at our host's, the planter's house. 
By dusk all had come in, except my 
friend, whose name was Henry, and a 
man named Stoner, one of the neighbors, 
who had joined our hunt. Dinner was 
ready, and we sate down to it, supposing 
they would be in in a few moments. 
The meal was nearly over, when Henry, 
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who was a gay, voluble fellow, came 
bustling into the room, and, with a 
slightly flurried manner, addressed our 
host ; — '* Squire, this is a strange coun- 
try of yours ! Do you let crazy people 
range it with guns in their hands ? " 

•* Not when we know it. Why ? 
What about crazy people ? You look 
excited." 

" Well I think I've had enough to 
make me feel a little curious." 

*' What is it ? what is it ? " exclaimed 
everybody, eagerly. 

. " Why, I have met with either the Old 
Harry himself, a ghost, or a madman, 
and which it is I am confoundedly puz- 
zled to tell!" 

•'Where? Howt" 

He threw himself into a chair, wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, and 
continued : — You know, Stoner and 
myself, when we parted from you all this 
morning, took up the right-hand side of 
the bottom timber. Well, Stoner ac- 
companied me to my ' stand,' where we 
parted, he to go on to his ; and I have 
seen nothing of him since. Soon after 
he left me a deer passed out — I shot it, 
wounded it, and jumped on my horse to 
pursue it. The deer had staggered at 
my fire, but was not so badly wounded 
as I supposed, and led me off, until it 
suddenly occurred to me that I might get 
lost, and I reined up ; but I soon found 
that this sober second thought had come 
too late, and that I was already out of my 
latitude. I wandered about nearly all 
day, though taking care not to go very 
far in one direction, before I came across 
anything which promised- to set me 
right again. I at last came upon a wag- 
gon trail, and felt relieved, for I knew it 
must take me to some point where I 
could get information. The trail was 
narrow, leading through scrubby thick- 
ets ; and I was riding along slowly, look- 
ing down, in the hope of detecting the 
tracks of some of your horses, when the 
violent shying of my horse caused me to 
raise my eyes. And, by George ! it was 
enough lo have 'stampeded' a whole re- 
giment of horse ! On the left of the 
trail stood a very tall skeleton-like fig- 
ure, dressed in skins, one foot advanced, 
as if he had stopped in the act of step- 



ping across it, and a long heavy gun, just 
swinging down to the level, bearing on 
me. Of course my heart leaped into 
my throat, and my flesh shrank and 
crept. Before I could think of raising 
my gun, my eyes met those of this 
strange figure; and such eyes! Sur- 
prise at their cold, unnatural expression 
suspended my action : burning with a 
chill, singular brilliancy, in deep-sunken 
sockets, they looked as if they never had 
winked. Dwelling steadily upon my 
face for a moment, they seemed to be 
satisfied, and the gun was slowly thrown 
back upon his shoulders; and, pluck- 
ing at a long grizly beard with an im- 
patient gesture of his bony hands, the 
figure made a stride across the trail, 
and, without speaking a word, plunged 
into the thicket. I was so confounded 
by this curious dumb show that he was 
nearly concealed in the brush before I 
found my tongue to shout to him to 
stop ; but he kept on, not even turning 
his head. I was provoked, and spurred 
my horse in after him as far as I could 
penetrate ; but he kept on, and I lost sight 
of him in a moment, and whether he can 
talk at all or not is more than I can tell," 

" Did you look at his feet, Henry ? ** 
interrupted one of the party. " I expect 
it was old " 

" Never mind what you expect — hear 
me out," he continued. ''I followed 
the trail, which wound about, it seemed 
to me, towards all the points of the com- 
pass, for an hour or more, when at last 
it led me out into a prairie which I 
thought 1 recognized. I stopped, and 
was looking around to make out the 
landmarks, when a horse with a saddle 
on burst from the woods behind roe, 
and tore off across the prairie, as if he, 
too, had seen the devil." 

"What color was he?" exclaimed 
half a dozen voices in a breath. 

" He was too far off for me to distin- 
guish more than that he was a dark 
horse — say about as much so as mine. 
I could distinguish the pummel of the 
saddle and the stirrups flying ! " 

" Stoner's horse was a dark bay," 
was buzzed around the table in low 
tones, every one looking serioasly in his 
neighbor's face. 
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*' Yes ! " said the squire, rising and 
stepping uneasily to the window. " Sto- 
ner's horse was a good deal like yours ; 
he must have got away from him, and 
that is what detains him. But then the 
nag was a very kind creature, and well 
trained. I wonder it should have be- 
haved so!" 

"Don't beliete 'Bay* would have 
done it, squire,*' said one of the men. 
*• Something's gone wrong, 1 think ! 
Was the bridle down, Mr. Henry ? " 

" It was too far off for me tell. I fol- 
lowed in the direction the horse took, 
and soon found myself here, and expect- 
ed to find it here too I " 

"No! Stoner's is beyond here," said 
the squire. " That waggon trail you 
were turning and twisting about in is a 
road I had opened to a number of board 
trees we cut and rived out there ; you 
might have followed it for hours and not 
been more than a mile or so from the 
place you started firom. That ghost of 
yoars, by the way, may be some crazy 
fellow who has wandered off into these 
parts with mischief in him I Did you 
hear no gun ? " 

"I thought I did — about an hour 
after parting with that man, or devil, or 
whatever he was ; but the sound was so 
faint and distant, that, for fear I might 
be mistaken, I did not go to it ; and, the 
road had turned so frequently, I could 
not tell whether it was in the direction 
he went off or not." 

Here the " Driver " interposed, saying 
that he had heard a rifle about that time 
on the right, but, supposing it to be 
Henry or Stoner, he thought nothing of 
it. And a half-laughing discussion fol- 
lowed as to the probable character of the 
wood ghost Henry had reported of — 
some asserting that he was quizzing us 
— for these men were to much accus- 
tomed to the exigencies of a hunter's 
life to be for more than a moment seri- 
ously affected by the circumstance of 
Stoner's non-arrival. In the midst of 
this a horse's feet were heard galloping 
op to the door, and a loud " Hilloa ! " 
followed. The squire rose hastily and 
went oat In a moment after he enter- 
ed, looking pale and excited. 
" Tom Diz (one of Stoner's neigh- 



bors) says that his horse has come with- 
out a rider, the reins upon his neck, and 
a clot of blood upon the pummel of the 
saddle ! Boys ! he's been shot I Just 
as I expected from the first ! " 

Everybody rose at this announcement 
— looking in the face of him opposite 
with a pallid stare. 

"The crazy man!" ejaculated sev- 
eral. 

" Strange ! " — " Very mysterious ! " 
said others. 

"I tell you what," said the squire, 
after a pause, " has struck me at first. 
It is that this strange-looking fellow 
Henry saw mistook him for Stoner, until 
he looked into his face — for Henry's 
horse and general appearance are not 
unlike his — and when he found that he 
was wrong, got out of the way and went 
on till he met Stoner himself, and has 
shot him I " 

" No doubt of it ! " said several. 

" But it's a very mysterious affair," 
continued he. "I know of no such 
looking man in this region as Henry de- 
scribes ; but at any rate he will be hunt- 
ed down to-morrow, for Stoner was one 
of the Regulators, and Hinch is a per- 
fect bloodhound. He can hardly escape 
him — crazy or not crazy ! " 

This seemed to be the most satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty, and, as it 
was too dark for us to do anything that 
night, we resumed our seats to discuss 
over and over again these details; while 
the squire sent off a messenger summon- 
ing Hinch and the Regulators to be on 
the ground early in the morning. 

Before sunrise in the morning Hinch 
arrived with six men. I was waked by 
his loud blustering and swearing. He 
was raving as I afterwards understood, 
about Henry, calling his story about the 
meeting with the remakable personage 
all a humbug, and asserting his belief 
that if a murder had been committed, 
Henry was its author. Our host quieted 
him in some way, and when we came out 
to join them, he greeted us with a snarl- 
ing sort of servility. He was a thick-set 
broad-shouldered, burly-looking wretch, 
with blood-shot eyes, and face bearing 
all the marks of riotous debauchery ! 
Our search was for several hoars entirely 
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unsuccessful, until Henry by accident 
found the place where he had encounter- 
ed the Bearded-Ghost, as some one chris- 
tened him. Here one of the keen-eyed 
hunters found the traces of a large moc- 
casoned foot These were pursued sev- 
eral miles and lost. But, on spreading 
our line and continuing the same general 
course for some distance farther, we at 
last found, indeed, the body of Stoner I 
It had been so much mutilated by the 
wolves and ravins that little examination 
was made of the bones. We gathered 
them together to carry them home to his 
family, and in doing this I noticed the 
fracture of a bullet through the back of 
the skull. It had been stripped bare of 
flesh, and both eyes pluck out by the 
birds, and was too shocking an object 
for close examination. But what puz- 
zled all parties most was the discovery, 
a short distance off, of the trail of a shod 
horse. Now there was, perhaps, not a 
horse in Shelby county that wore shoes, 
|ind certainly not one in our party. Shoe- 
ing is never thought of, being unneces- 
sary where there are no stones. This 
was as perfect a poser as even Henry's 
story, and threw yet a greater air of in- 
explicability around the affair 1 It was 
thought that this track might easily be 
traced to any distance; but after worry- 
ing about it for several days, it was 
given up in despair, and the Regulators, 
fatigued and disheartened, scattered for 
their respective homes. 

But one of their number never reach- 
ed his. Being missed for two days, 
there was a general turnout to look for 
him, and, as had been the case with Sto- 
ner, his body was found torn to pieces by 
the wolves. The report was, that he, too, 
had been shot through the back of the 
head. 

These murders, and the singular cir- 
cumstances accompanying them, created 
great sensation. Hinch and his troops 
scoured the country in every direction, 
arresting and lynching suspicious per- 
sons, as they called them. One poor in- 
offensive fellow they hung and cut down 
four or five times, to make him confess ; 
but nothing was elicited ; and they left 
him with barely a spark of life. 

That evening, as they were returning 



to their head-quarters at the store, one 
of them, named Winter, missed a por- 
tion of his horse furniture, which had 
become accidentally detached. He said 
he had observed it in its place a mile 
back, that he would return to get it, aad 
rejoin them at the store by the time they 
should be ready to commence the spree 
thev had determined on going into that 
night. He left them, and never returned. 
They soon got drunk, and did not par- 
ticularly notice his absence until some 
time the next day, when his family, 
alarmed by the return of his horse with 
an empty saddle, sent to inquire after 
him. This sort of inquiries had come to 
be so significant of late that they were 
instantly sobered, and, mounting, rode 
back on their trail. Very soon a swarm 
of buzzards and wolves, near a line of 
thicket ahead, designated the where- 
abouts of the object of their search ; and 
there they found his fleshless bones scat- 
tered on every side. They were appall- 
ed. The reddest-bloated check among 
them blanched ! ' It was terrible I They 
seemed to be doomed ! Three of their 
number dead and torn to pieces within ten 
days, and yet not the slightest clue to 
the relentless and invisible foe, but that 
ghostly story of Henry's^ and the tracks 
which only serve to tantalize them I It 
must be some dread supernatural visita- 
tion of their hideous crimes ! They 
shivered, while the great drops started 
from their foreheads, and without think- 
ing of looking for any trail, or even gath- 
ering up the bones, they started back at 
full speed, spreading the alarm every- 
where. The excitement now became 
universal and tremendous. Nearly the 
whole country turned out for the pur- 
pose of unravelling this alarming mystery ; 
and the superstitious frenzy was in no 
small degree heightened by the report 
that this man had been shot in the same 
way as the other — in the back of the 
head. 

I'hese incidents were all so unaccount- 
able, that I own I felt no little sympathy 
with the popular association of a super- 
natural agency in their perpetration. 
Henry laughed at all this, but insisted 
that it was a maniac ; and, to account 
for the peculiar dexterity of his escapes 
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and whole management, related many 
anecdotes of the proverbial cunning of 
madmen. The wildest, most absurd, and 
incredible stories were now afloat among 
the people concerning this deadly and 
sabtle foe of the Regulators, for it was 
BOW universally believed and remarked 
that it was against them alone that his 
enmity was directed. The story of 
Henry was greatly improved and added 
to ; and, as some reports had it, the 
madman — as others, the bearded ghost, 
was seen in half-a-dozen places at the 
same time ; now on foot, stalking with 
enormous strides across some open glade 
from thicket to thicket, passing out of 
sight again before the observer could re- 
cover from his surprise ; then mounted, 
he was seen flying like the shadow of a 
summer cloud over the prairies,or beneath 
the gloom of forests, always haggard and 
lean, dressed in skins wiih the hair on, 
and that long, heavy, terrible rifle on his 
shoulder ! I noticed that there was only 
one class of men who ventured to assert 
that they had actually seen with their 
own eyes these wonderful sights, and that 
was constituted of those who either had 
suffered, or from their character and 
pursuits were most likely to suffer, perse- 
cution from the Regulators — the class 
of hunter emigrants. These men were 
most industrious in embellishing all the 
circumstances of character, feats, and 
relentless hatred to the Regulators, as 
highly as the excited credulity of the 
public would bear. They never saw him 
except in the vicinity of the homes of some 
one of these hated tyrants. In their 
versions this being was forever hovering 
around them, waiting the moment to 
strike while they were alone and far from 
any help. 

They carried this thing so far as to 
attract attention to it, and arouse in the 
cunning mind of Hinch the same suspi- 
cion which had occurred to Henry and 
myself, namely, that all this was the re- 
sult of a profoundly acute and thor- 
oughly organized scheme of this class, 
headed by some man of peculiar person- 
alities and consummate skill, with the 
object of exterminating or driving off the 
Regulators. It seemed impossible that, 
without collusion with many others, the 
6* 



murderer should have been able to so 
baffle all pursuit. Hinch and his band 
had been thoroughly cowed and awed ; 
but, the moment this idea occurred to 
them, the reaction of their base fears 
was savage exultation. Here was some- 
thing tangible ; their open and united 
force could easily exterminate an enemy 
who had acknowledged their weakness 
in resorting to secret combination and 
assassination from " the bush." They 
forthwith proclaimed " war to the knife " 
with the whole class ; and during the 
next week several outrages, so revolting 
that I will not detail them, were perpe- 
trated upon these men in different parts 
of the county ; and the fact that, during 
the general tumult, nothing more was 
seen or heard of the mysterious rifleman, 
encouraged them with the belief that 
they had succeeded in getting rid of him 
through the intimidation of his confede- 
rates. 

They had now been for nearly a fort- 
night in the saddle, had glutted them- 
selves with vengeance, and, as they con- 
ceived, broken down this dangerous con- 
spiracy against their power ; and, if they 
had not succeeded in detecting and pun- 
ishing, had at least frightened off their sin- 
gular foe. They now concluded they 
might safely disband. That day, after 
they separated, one of their number, 
named Rees — almost as bad and savage 
a man as Hinch himself — was riding 
past a thicket, in sight of his own house, 
when he was shot from it. His negroes 
heard the gun, and, seeing his horse gal- 
loping up to the house, riderless and 
snorting wildly, they ran down and found 
him stretched in the road dead. He was 
shot in the eye, and the ball passed at the 
back of his head. 

When Hinch heard this, he turned 
perfectly livid, his knees smote together, 
and, with a horrible oath, he exclaimed, 
*' It's Jack Long, or his ghost, by G — , 
come back for vengeance 1" It was now 
perceived, for the first time, that all the 
men had been shot through the eye, in- 
stead of in the back of the head, where 
the ball had only passed out after entering 
at the socket. The other heads had been 
too unpleasantly mutilated for examina- 
tion, and this fact had not been before 
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observed. Of course everybody was sa- 
tisfied now that this terrible being was 
in one way or another identified with 
Jack Long ; for the notoriety of his favor- 
ite mark, and his matchless skill instantly 
occurred to all, as accounting for much 
that was unaccountable in these occur- 
rences. This produced a great change 
in public feeling. The better sort began 
to conceive that they understood the 
whole matter. The lynching Jack had 
received was fresh in their memories, 
and they supposed that its severity had 
shaken his mental balance and made him 
a monomaniac, and that the disease had 
endowed him with the marvellous cun- 
ning, the stanch, murderous hate, and 
the unnatural appearance which had 
created such a sensation. They could 
not understand how a being so simple- 
hearted and sluggish as he was reputed 
to have been, could have been roused or 
stung to such deeds by the mere depth 
and power of his natural passions. But, 
monomaniac or not, such a vengeance, 
and the daring conduct of the whole 
affair, were very imposing to their asso- 
ciations and prepossessions, and they 
sympathized heartily with him. It was 
only while the general uncertainty left 
every man in doubt whether his own 
person might not be the next object of 
this murderous aim, that the public were 
disposed to back the Rangers in what- 
ever violent measures they might choose 
to resort to to drag the secret to light and 
the actor to punishment ; but, now that 
it was apparent his whole hate was level- 
led against the Rangers, and all that un- 
certainty was confined to them, be he 
devil, ghost, madman, or Jack Long, 
the public had no intention of interfering 
agam. It w^ a personal issue between 
him and them — they might settle it be- 
tween themselves ! Indeed, men felt in 
their inmost hearts that every man of the 
ten engaged in the lynching of Jack 
Long deserved a dozen times over to be 
shot ; and now they looked on coolly, 
rather enjoying the thing, and earnestly 
hoping that Jack might have the best 
of it. 

And of this there seemed to be a strong 
probability ; for the Regulators made 
only one more attempt to get together ; 



but, another of their number being killed 
on his way to the rendezvous, his body 
bearing that well-known and fearful sig- 
nature of skill, the remaining five^ per- 
fectly unnerved and overcome with ter- 
ror, retreated to their houses, and scarce- 
ly dared for several weeks to put their 
heads outside their own doors. 

The class to which Jack belonged, at 
least those of them who had managed to 
keep a footing during the relentless pro- 
scription of the Regulators, now began 
to look up, and hinted that they had 
known of Jack's return from the time of 
Stoner's murder, and had aided and abet- 
ted his purposes in every way in their 
power ; furnishing him with fresh horses 
when the noble animal he rode back 
from the States became fatigued ; as- 
sisting his flights and concealments, and 
furnishing him with information, as well 
as spreading the exaggerated stories about 
him. One bluff old fellow remarked : — 
*' You are fools who talk about Jack's 
being crazy ! He's as calm and cold as 
a frosty morning in old Kentuck, and his 
head's as cledr as a bell ; he's just got 
his Indian.fightin' and Tory-hatin' blood 
waked up in him by them stripes ! That's 
a blood you know that's dangersomer 
than a catamount, when it once gets riz ! '* 

Jack was now frequently seen ; but it 
was known that his work was only half 
done, and that he meant to finish it, and 
he was regarded with great curiosity and 
awe. The five wretched men were en- 
tirely unstrung and panic-stricken. They 
made no attempt at retaliation, but all 
their hopes seemed to lie in the effort to 
get out of his reach. That long heavy 
rifie haunted them day night ; they saw 
its dark muzzle bearing on them firom 
every bush, and through the chinks of 
their own cabins ! 

One of them, named White, who was 
an inveterate toper, with all his terror 
could not resist his inclination for liquor, 
and, after confinement in his house fox 
nearly three weeks, determined to risk 
all and go to the store and buy him a 
barrel. He went in a covered waggon, 
driven by a negro, while he lay stretched 
on the bottom in the straw. The barrel 
of liquor was obtained — he got into the 
waggon — lay down beside it, and started 
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for home. All the way he never raised 
his head until near the month of his lane ; 
a lo^ had been placed on the side of the 
road which tilted up the waggon in 
passing over it, so as to roll the barrel 
on him. He forgot his caution, and 
sprang up with his head out of the cover 
to curse the boy for his carelessness, and 
at chat moment a rifle was discharged. 
He fell back dead — shot through the 
eye! The boy said that his master sud- 
denly cut short his oaths, and exclaimed, 
" There he is ! ^' at the moment the gun 
£red. He saw a tall man with a beard 
hanging down on his breast, and dressed 
in skins, walking off through the bush 
with his rifle on his shoulder. 

The next man named Garnet, about 
two weeks after this, got up one mofning 
about sunrise, and in his shirt sleeves 
stepped to his door and threw it open to 
hreatlie fresh air. He was rubbing his 
eyes, being about half asleep ; and when 
he got them fairly opei>, there stood the 
gaunt avenger beside a tree in the yard, 
Uie fatal rifle levelled, and waiting till his 
victim should see him distinctly. He did 
see him — but it was with his last look 1 
The bullet went crashing through l}is 
brain too I Long is said to have tuld one 
of his friends that he never in a single 
instance shot one of these men till he 
was certain the man saw and recognized 
him fully. 

All were gone now but Hinch and the 
two youngest men of the party, Williams 
and Davis. The two latter were permitted 
to escape. Whether it was from relenting 
on the part of the dread avenger, or that 
he had observed some trifling thing in 
their demeanor on the occasion of the 
outrage he was thus punishing which re- 
commended them to mercy, now that his 
resentment had so deeply drank of the 
bitter delight of atonement, or that, in 
his anxiety to secure Hinch, he confined 
his efforts and watchfulness to him alone, 
I do not know. They made a forced and 
secret sale of their property, and cleared 
out during the night. But it was for 
Hinch he had with passionless calculation 
reserved the most inconceivable torture. 
He had passed him by all this time, 
while one after the other he struck down 
the tools and companions of his crimes. 



He doomed him to see them falling 
around him with the certain knowledge 
that the avenging hate which slew them 
burned with tenfold intensity for his life, 
that it must and would have it ! But 
when would the claim be made ? Should 
he be the next one ? No ! But then 
each succeeding death so sure to take 
one of their number drove away every 
sophistry of hope, and realized to him in 
bare and sterner horror that his own fate 
was as fixed as theirs. As each one fell 
away the circle of doom was narrowed — 
slowly, steadily, closing in about him ! 
Soon there would be no one left but him ! 
How could he call an hour his own ? 
When could he feel safe ? That relent- 
less subtlety had baffled them all ! One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, strong 
men had all gone down before that fearful 
rifle — every one of them shot through 
the eye I God of heavens I and the 
sharp agony would spangle keen points 
of burning light through his brain, as if 
the ball were already bursting through a 
socket. " I, too, must be shot through 
the eye ! " Horror ! It was worse than 
ten thousand deaths, and he died them 
in lingering tortures told over day by 
day I 

From the time of Ree's death he 
looked a changed and stricken man. In 
a few weeks he had lost a great deal of 
flesh, and became piteously haggard — 
his eyes and gait and voice were all hum- 
ble. His turbulent and fierce animality 
faded before the harrowing suspense of 
this fear. The bully and murderous 
ruffian trembled at the rustling of a leaf. 
His own imagination became his hell ; 
and hungry remorse grew stronger and 
stronger with feasting at his heart ! He 
never left his house for weeks, until the 
escape of Williams and Davis inspired 
him with some hope. He procured a 
fine horse, and set off one dark night for 
the Red River ! Everybody regretted 
his escape — for men had looked in quiet 
expectation upon the progress of this 
affair, and in strong faith that the sense 
of wild border justice would be gratified 
in seeing this stern, righteous, and un- 
paralleled vengeance consummated by the 
fall of Hinch — the monster instigator 
and chief actor in all the grievous out- 
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rages which had roused the simple- 
hearted Long into a demon executioner 
of doom. 

Hinch reached the bank of the Red 
Ri?er, sprang from his foaming and ex- 
hausted horse, after looking cautiously 
around, and threw himsielf on the grass to 
wait for a steam-boat. In two hours he 
heard one puffing down the stream, and 
saw the white wreaths of steam curling 
up behind the trees. How his heart 
bounded ! Freedom, hope, and life, once 
more sprang through his shrivelled veins 
and to his lips. He signalled the vessel ; 
she rounded to and lowered her yawl. 
His pulse bounded high, and he gazed 
with absorbing eagerness at the crew as 
they pulled lustily towards the shore. A 
click — behind him ! He turned, with a 
shudder, and there he was! That long 
rifle was bearing straight upon him — 
those cold eyes dwelt steadily for a mo- 
ment — and crash ! all was for ever 
blackness to Hinch the Regulator 1 The 
men who witnessed this singular scene 
landed, and found him shot through the 
eye ; and saw the murderer galloping 
swiftly away over the plain stretching 
out from the top of the bank 1 And so 
the vengeance was consummated, and the 
stern hunter had wiped out with much 



blood the stain of stripes on his free 
limbs, and could now do, what I was told 
he had never done since the night of 
those fatal and fatally expiated stripes, 
look his wife again in the eyes, and re- 
ceive her form to rest again upon his 
breast. 

It was an awful deed. In view of all 
its circumstances, the provocation, the 
character of Long, the deranging influ- 
ence of the outrage upon the brain, 
though no other indication appeared of 
impaired sanity, the mind is lost in un- 
certainty as to the 'judgment which 
should be passed upon it He did not 
remain in Shelby county ; but in what 
direction he had intended to go, after 
returning to Arkansas to his wife and 
children, I could never hear. He is 
probably living now his old quiet and 
guod-natured life in the heart of the 
green wilderness ; and it is as likely as 
not that one of those two chubby boys 
who rolled with him about the floor of 
his log cabin on that memorable night in 
which I have simply related the events 
and the consequences, will some of these 
days come to Washington from congres- 
sional districts beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
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SOCIAL HAPPINESS, 

COH8U>EECD IN THS PERSONAL RELATIONS 
OF LIFE. 



Whateyer the worldlj wise may pro- 
fess to think, really practical people will 
find " true love '* the best introduction 
to marriage. Indeed wedded is essen- 
tially the same thing as unwedded love ; 
though a ludicrous notion to the con- 
trary has sometimes obtained. The cir- 
cumstances are different: there is not 
the anxiety that causes 40 much torment 
to lovers, commonly so called, as distin- 
guished from husbands. Novelty, that 
source of piquancy, has gone. Possir 
.blj, for it is best to speak in all tender 
and respectful frankness, the *' charms " 
of youth may " fade." This depriva- 
tion of love's characteristics, as they 
may be by some accounted, is a trying 
test of the genuineness of the feeling ; 
it is a test to discriminate the false sen- 
timent from the real; but it scarcely 
tries the power of love, if it exists. We 
have already considered how passion and 
affection amplify each other; how the 
joint product, love, grows to be great in 
strength, so that it rises to be superior to 
the youthful attractions, the gay moments 
of early holiday meetings, and becomes a 
thing of endurance. Affection is ob- 
viously dependent on continued familiar- 
ity. Possum also, as it is modified by 
love, acquires a use and quality from the 
lasting emotions that borrow it as &n ex- 
ponent. Wedded love therefore Is, from 
its condition, likely to be proportionateiy 
greater than unwedded love. But it 
may not so force itself upon the atten- 
tion of spectators ; for it is not craving, 
but satisfied, not exigent, but content 
with, not without, opportunity. The 
hardest trial that even real love will have 
to undergo, will be the detection of any 
deceits that have been practised during 
the less familiar days of courtship. The 
wedded suitor may easily reconcile him- 
self to the discovery, that his wife once 
owed too much to dress; but flaws of 
character, unfortunate twittings of dis- 
positioDy seem even worse upon such 



detection than they really are. The 
lover who has deceived the other has, 
too, lost a golden opportunity for recon- 
ciling the future consort, at a time when 
such reconciling is most facile. The 
dread of losing a nascent love may be 
terrible, the difficulty of conquering a 
fault inherent in character insuperable ; 
but few are the faults which fraok nSeo 
tion will not counterbalance, few wnich 
may not be, if not conquered, mitigated 
by the stay and counsel of a trusting 
friend. Let not the lover find that the 
wife is inferior to the mistress, the mis- 
tress that the husband is unworthy of' 
the lover ; for one little falsehood may 
poison and frustrate a world of truth. A 
deceit detected makes real things seem 
but undetected deceits. 

But is not wedlock known by its bick- 
erings — ** domestic jars," which are no 
longer '* lovers' quarrels ? " Too oflen ; 
and such dissension is the most fatal 
poison to love. Cannot love exist, then, 
where there is dissension ? Undoubt- 
edlyj after a fashion. Life may go on 
with opium eating. But the struggle 
cannot go on long ; if life does not sink, 
the vitd functions are weakened ; if 
love does not cease, it becomes imper- 
fect and ill-conditioned; an alternation 
of hostility and doating, in which ten- 
derness grows ashamed of its own light 
indulgence, and the mind is injuriously 
accustomed to disregard shame and com- 
punction. It is the most deplorable of 
mistakes to suppose that hasty words are 
"of no importance," or ill-feeling, if 
transient, a triviality. Estrangement be- 
gins in that shape ; and at all events the 
sacred peace, which should reign in the 
abode to which love retreats from the 
troubles and battlings of the world, is 
broken, the brawling spirit of the mar- 
ket-place is introduced into the temple. 
There are couples living between whom 
the word of anger has never passed. 
The abstinence from discord is not so 
very difficult when there is the will to 
abstain, and it is, perhaps, commoner 
than may be supposed. To such it would 
be difficult to break the unbroken peace 
of years. 

The inclination to angers arises roost 
commonly from some accidmit of early 
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misteaching, or even by their own erro- 
neous conception of right. In the first 
place, thej are bred up to be familiar 
with dissension, and to think it " of 
no importance," very " improper," no 
doubt, but inherent in the infirmity of 
human nature ; excusable, and matter 
for penitence and forgiveness rather than 
for absolute avoidance. The wedded 
pair may sare their own children from 
that source of weakness, by teaching 
them better. Another occasion for an- 
ger is the false relative position of the 
two, in the common-place view of mar- 
ried life — with " authority " on the 
man's side, and '' obedience ^' on the 
woman^s. It is perfectly true that no 
couple can voluntarily alter the letter of 
that arrangement in society. The law 
makes the man the responsible mem- 
ber of the partnership in many things, 
as in money matters; if answerable, it 
follows, of course, that he must have 
the power to fulfil the obligation put 
Upon him, and what he determines the 
wife must obey. If "the law," how- 
ever, is the sole and highest influence 
regulating the intercourse of the pair, 
theirs is a poor chance of happiness. As 
between themselves there are far higher 
laws — the laws of love and goodness, 
which do not wait for seals and parch- 
ment. Within the jurisdiction of that 
law, " obedience " is an impertinence, a 
violation of reason and goodness. Let 
us see what it means, and how it works. 
There are two beings, each possessing a 
will. By the supposition of perfect love 
between them, the welfare of each is the 
dearest wish of the other. It is need- 
less here to enter into any deep inquiry 
as to the " disinterestedness of human 
actions ; '' there may be a selfishness in 
the tenderness of the lover, if you choose 
to call it so, for the mere desire to have 
a wish accomplished implies a self-refer- 
ence ; and indeed as conscious existence 
cannot act, except from motives arising 
within the will with which that being is 
endowed, every feeling and act of that 
being must be " selfish," partaking of 
self, participating in his identity. But 
it is very idle to play with those inhe- 
rent faults and laxities of language, by 
which we cannot precisely define the 



boundaries of distinct ideas. Love does 
not cavil, but acts in good faith, and it 
will not quarrel with so much of sel^ 
reference as may lie in the desire for 
another's welfare as your own greatest 
happiness. We have then two beings, 
each most desirous of the other's wel- 
fare, each deriving its own happiness 
partly from the sight of the other's pleas- 
ure, partly from the consciousness that 
his own welfare is the object of a reci- 
procal aspiration. Existence is redu- 
plicated, and is conscious of the redo* 
plication in the interchange of the signs 
belonging to that afiinity, just as we are 
conscious of the two ideas, heat and 
cold, when caloric is passing from one 
substance to another. That reduplica- 
tion of the existence of each is caused 
by the other ; to each, therefore, the ex- 
istence of each, with its influences, is 
more important to the other than his 
own bare existence ; thus to each the 
other is " superior," in so far as each is 
passive under the influence of the other. 
But the entire effect is equality, for each 
is so essentially necessary to the other, 
and the passive condition is sp recipro- 
cal, that no surplusage or balance can be 
ascertained. And perfect love suffices 
to itself, resenting the idea that any other 
extraneous influence is needed to make 
out its complement of allegiance ; but 
that authority, derived from without, 
which exacts obedience, obliges the one 
existence to be subject to the other, nul- 
lifies the spontaneity of the will in the 
subject being, and pro tanto sets aside 
the relation which we have analyzed ; 
in fact, to the extent of its action it sets 
aside and nullifies love, substituting an 
inferior relation, and one subsisting by 
virtue of compulsion, however remote 
and implied ; it puts the two, the supe- 
rior and the subject will, upon a trial of 
power, the struggle for power being one 
of the commonest occasions of all dis- 
sension. It is unnecessary to point out 
how completely this doctrine of obe- 
dience is the opposite of the excessive 
idolatry of the lover, which is so often 
its prelude, one falsehood preparing the 
way for the opposite falsehood. 

Indeed this derived authority is sub- 
stituted for a much more potent influ- 
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ence. There is no influenee over ua so 
decided as that of a person whom we 
believe to be earnestly and wholly de- 
voted to our welfare. Even those of 
very humble 9apacity acquire in that 
way great power. But wher% there is a 
reciprocation of such influence, supe- 
rior intellect and moral force will usually 
have their fair weight and power ; that 
hy they will be turned to the best ac- 
count for the joint interest, the welfare 
of both being so mingled, that it counts 
for one. In this way, while acting in 
that good faith and earnestness of devo- 
tion without which it loses both its rights 
and its virtue, th^ stronger power may 
modify the other will, protect it from its 
own weaknesses, strengthen it, exalt it. 
By becoming incorporated with the com- 
panion will, the weaker may be lifted 
above the debasing common-places of 
life — above the worldliness that frus- 
trates in deadened sense its own suc- 
cesses, the timidity that prostrates a gen- 
erous nature to meaner influences around 
it, and a hundred other injurious influ- 
ences without, that make those who can- 
not resist grow less happy, because less 
generous, less strong in good qualities as 
Uiey grow older. For want of that high 
influence, many a husband becomes a 
mere steward in his own house — noth- 
ing wore than " the man that pays the 
bills ; " the wife nothing higher than a 
housekeeper — a matron to look after 
the children and the cookery. Such 
are the people who once were lovers, 
strong in faith and hope, who are now 
*' wiser ^* — bitter disappointed sneerers 
at the " delusions of youth ; " uncop- 
Bcious of their own " foul disfigurement," 
they " boast themselves more lovely than 
before." 

Is it not, then, our duty " to tell those 
we love of their faults ? " " My faults ! '* 
cries the wayward, warm-hearted girl ; 
" oh ! you must love me, even for my 
laults ! " So said Byron — so have said 
less froward beings. And there is more 
true sense in them than in the didactic 
adviser, who takes a pragnlatical pleas- 
ure in exposing his fellow-creatures' sore 
points. The more charitable philoso- 
pher allows that, though you should tell 
those you love of their faults, you must 



"make allowances" — ''put charitable 
constructions,^' — " exercise mutual for- 
bearance." Even here there is an arro- 
gant assumption. Our fellow-creatures 
are what they are, " faults '' and all. 
They are not a something made up to 
our order, and to he mended while we 
wait. To say, " I love you for this 
part of your character, but not for this ! '* 
is to say, " I do not love you as you are," 
for the faults are part and parcel of the 
whole. Some are inherent in the very 
nature, and to make them matter of re- 
proach, is as idle and as crwel as avow- 
edly to make an abatement 'in your es- 
teem, on account of a personal defect. 
To ** make allowances " is assuming a 
right to make these cool eclectic judg- 
ments, but waiving the right. Yet is it 
very possible to tell those we love of 
their faults, and even to urge a cure ; 
but it must not be done as a matter of 
passing judgment, de haut en bas, as 
from a superior, even in the particular 
question, to an inferior. Before such 
counsel can be listened to, in that full 
yielding confidence which alone makes 
it profitable to the hearer, there must be 
an assurance of ample perfect love — 
not a love to be given or withheld, but 
one complete in itself. It is clear from 
the nature of love that, although it must 
in great part depend upon the qualities 
to cause afiection, it does not depend 
upon a critical judgment and approval 
of character in detail, or fathers would 
never love an erring child, men would 
never be affected by beauty without vir- 
tue. Afiection and passion are not so 
nice ; they partake more of the large- 
ness and generosity of nature. Love, 
therefore, may be complete without such 
critical verdict on all clauses of charac- 
ter. Being complete, assurance being 
had that what is said has no spring but 
the very yearning of love to make its ob- 
ject happier, there is scarcely any limit 
to what will find a willing ear and a dis- 
position to consummate the counsel of 
love, in a corresponding amendment. 
Faults, regarded but as faults, not as po- 
sitive parts of that which is loved, ex- 
plained under no threatened penalty of 
affection to be withheld or withdrawn, 
treated as weaknesses which beset your 
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companion, though jour love is too great 
and self-sufficing, for you to abandon 
that companion on the path of life, even 
for an instant of time, may be told again 
and again. But here you are really, in 
good and earnest faith, not the judge but 
the companion. 

In like spirit, when once those who 
love are joined, their interests become 
identical — their property, in material 
things and in all that constitutes life, 
common. You may, as too many do, 
remain in several respects a stranger to 
your consort ; you may withhold your 
confidence in money matters, keep your 
movements secret, maintain separate 
confidences with third parties, cabal 
against your dearest friend, criticise him 
in what your very presence should ren- 
der sacred against reproach fVom strang- 
ers; but in all these things you violate 
the integrity of affection. He may not 
know it, but you do yourself; you can- 
not preserve your own affection from the 
disparagement, you cannot feel a greater 
love than you leave untouched by these 
deadening influences ; perhaps not in- 
spire one, for love has an intuitive per- 
ception of treachery to itself. There 
may be reasons why yon cannot fully 
trust your allotted companion — extra- 
vagance, indiscretion, folly, or falsehood. 
So much the worse — your love must be 
the less. But it is better even to run 
some little risk in those respects, than to 
keep up separate interests, and deny that 
thorough faith without which perfect love 
cannot be. You may differ from your 
trust; will you suffer so much, or in 
such precious things, as by waiving your 
faith f But if the love begre at and gen- 
uine, the influence will most probably 
be sufficient either to bend the erring 
will to a better system, or to make it 
spontaneously yield the authority in those 
questionable matters where the danger 
lies. The most usual reason for resist- 
ing such concessions is, that to exact 
them is to maintain a strangeness, to 
exert a despotic power, and to debase 
the conceder. With perfect love those 
sources of dislike cannot exist. 

With an identity of interests there 
must inevitably be the most open confi- 
dence. Its limit will be where it relates 



to the interests of third parties. We 
have the right of affection to know all 
that concerns the welfare of those whom 
we love ; but that which we happen to 
know about strangers, yet concerns our- 
selves not |t all, does not come within 
that category, and we have no right to 
impart it without the leave of those 
whom it does concern. And the spirit 
of confidence will be burlesqued or in- 
sulted by laboriously carrying out its let- 
ter in tedious, petty, or displeasing 
details. Share your pleasures or your 
pains, but be not pragmatically tiresome 
as a sacrifice to love, or love will yawn 
in your face. ^ 

The law provides penalties for incon- 
stancy ; it cannot secure constancy. 
The law undertakes to make decrees in 
respect of " conjugal rights; '^ it cannot 
guaranty the endurance of affection. 
You may set down the reciprocal " du- 
ties" of the husband to be '^atten- 
tive,'* of the wife to be " virtuous; " but 
you do no more than secure the dry 
bones of a skeleton love, if to use the 
word at all be not a ridiculous misno- 
mer. Real constancy is spontaneous ; 
it is not a negative avoidance of wan- 
dering, but the continuance of love. 
The wife who is merely virtuous, and 
relinquishing that good faith, or that de- 
sire to please which inspired her when a 
mistress, is as absolutely inconstant as 
the woman who subjects herself to pro- 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. 
The husband who is no more than punc- 
tual in his attentions, is no more con- 
stant than death is life. Perhaps, in 
wedlock, love more often dies than wan- 
ders ; but the ceasing of love is a more 
positive inconstancy than its deviation. 
Let not one who has ceased to be a 
lover say a word of inconstancy to the 
other ; the only kind of reproach open to 
the " injured " party in such case is an 
appeal to " the law." 

But not all the dangers to which it is 
exposed can always extinguish love. 
Those who assert that a " lasting friend- 
ship** alone succeeds to youthful pas- 
sion, talk without reflection. Millions 
of souls yearly come into the world liv- 
ing witnesses that, in some sort at least, 
passion survives. Many a sad and 
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stricken woman, fading to death in for- 
lorn widowhood, is the dying witness 
that affection has been lifelong. Passion 
•nd affection have gone on ; are we sure 
that love was reduced to its bare ele- 
ments ? It would be a most rash as- 
sumption. Yet such an assumption 
occasions one of the dangers to wedded 
lore — the supposition that love cannot 
survive — that it is ridiculous or '' ro- 
mantic " for a man to be " in love " 
with his own wife. Congreve wrote a 
comedy at it. The married, therefore, 
think it decorous to put off, nof only the 
fears, the exactions, the extravagancies 
of the uncertain lover, but also his ten- 
derness, his solicitude, his respect. It is 
thought right to treat love with some 
sort of rudeness, as a test of your con- 
fidence. That courtesy which depends 
not on forms, but on real benevolence, 
is rejected as an empty observance ; as 
if, because the law has secured you some 
kind of bond, your welfare no longer 
depended upon the other, and you 
needed no longer to sue for it! Its 
ceasing sometimes reminds you too late 
that you only held it on the tenure of 
allegiance. 

To some it is given to survive all dan- 
gers whatsoever, and faith passes on 
through life, firm, untainted, and una- 
bated. With the fading of life the fire 
of passion sinks and is extinguished. 
But meanwhile affection, ever growing, 
has absorbed the whole being. If pas- 
sion exist no longer, to be an exponent 
of tenderness, it has existed, and none can 
be to those two what they are to each 
other, for none has been. The past is 
a thing that cannot be taken away from 
ns, and the present is its offspring. Re- 
stored to a second innocence of child- 
hood, but not unconscious of a bond 
that has made them one, the aged lovers 
have their gage in memory, and worship 
in each other, not, as in youth, the power 
of happiness that is to be, but an exist- 
ence accomplished and not to be belied. 
The poet of love, who borrowed his in- 
spiration straight from nature, told in his 
few words the tale of the Baucis and 
Philemon of our own day : — 

** Mow we maan toUer down, John, 
But bnod in hand we*U so, 
And rest thegither at the foot— • 
John Anderson, my jue." 
TOL. III. NO. 2. 
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None had by this time arrived. Rich- 
ter, thinking it was night, said " it was 
time to go to rest ? " and whished to 
retire. He was wheeled into his sleep- 
ing apartment, and all was arranged as 
if for repose ; a small table near his bed, 
with a glass of water, and his two watches 
— a common one and a repeater. His 
wife now brought him a wreath of flowers 
that a lady had sent him, for every one 
wished to add some charm to his last days. 
As he touched them carefully, for he 
could neither see nor smell them, he 
seemed to rejoice in the images of the 
flowers in his mind, for he said repeat- 
edly to Caroline. " My beautiful flowers ! 
my lovely flowers ! ^* Although his friends 
sat round his bed, as he imagined it was 
night, they conversed no longer ; he ar- 
ranged his arms as if preparing for repose, 
which was to him the repose of death, and 
soon sank into a tranquil sleep. Deep 
silence pervaded the apartment. Caro- 
line sat at the head of the bed, with her 
eyes immovably fixed on the face of her 
beloved husband. Otto had retired, and 
the nephew sat with Plato's ^' PhsBdon " 
in his hand, open at the death of Socrates. 
At that moment a tall and beautiful form 
entered the chamber ; and, at the foot of 
the bed, with his hands raised to heaven, 
and deeply moved, he repeated aloud the 
prayer of his Mosaic faith. It was 
Emanuel, and, next to Otho, the most 
beloved of Richter's friends. About six 
o'clock the physician entered. Richter 
yet appeared to sleep ; his features became 
every moment holier, his brow more 
heavenly, but it was cold as marble to 
the touch ; and, as the tears of his wife 
fell upon it, he remained immovable. At 
lengh his respiration became less regular, 
but his featiires always calmer, more heav- 
enly. A slight convulsion passed over 
his face ; the physician cried out, *' That 
is death ! '' and all was quiet. The spirit 
had departed ! All sank, praying, upon 
their knees. This moment, that raised 
them above the earth with the departed 
spirit, admitted of no tears! Thus 
Richter went from earth ; great and holy 
as a poet, greater and holier as a man ! 
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THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

JAVA. 

Anticipating, as we do, notwith- 
standing the absurd errors of our com- 
mercial legislation, in past years, and 
the still more detective enterprise and 
ability of our system of colonial govern- 
ment, that the day is not very distant 
on which we shall see our flag hoisted 
on many a granitic peak, and our insti- 
tutions diffused through many of the 
remotest shores of the great Indian is- 
lands, we proceed to consider the man- 
ners and habits of the Javanese, in 
order to show how susceptible these ap- 
pear to the establishment of lasting rela- 
tions of amity and reciprocal benefit 
from a more close and extensive con- 
nection with us. The Javanese, as we 
have already intimated, are naturally 
addicted, like all the other islanders of 
this noble region, to the pursuits of 
commerce. The traditions of an almost 
illimitable series of years, and the habits 
and experience of the present generatitm 
and its immediate predecessors, have 
qualified them, beyond most other Asiat- 
ics, to appreciate the superior integrity, 
good faith, and liberality of our country- 
men in conducting the transactions of 
business; and the reputation has been 
wonderfully enhanced by the prestige 



attaching to the just, the liberal, and 
brilliant course of Sir Stamford Raffle's 
government during his brief, but most 
prosperous, administration of it, of less 
than two years afler we captured the is- 
land in 1811. His name is still pronounced 
with mournful enthusiasm by the Javan 
cultivator and peasant, whom our fatal 
mistake of 1814 handed back into the de- 
tested bondage of the Dutch ; with admi- 
ration by the neighboring chiefs and ra- 
jahs, whose rights his equitable policy re- 
respected — whose turbulence, upon its 
first manifestation, his dignified firmness 
repressed ; and with reverence by the na^ 
ttve priests and teachers, the votaries of 
Budd*h or of Brahma, who still record with 
profitund affection the irresistible influence 
which the earnest but charitable, zeal- 
ous but unpersecuting Christianity exer- 
cised over all who were in habitual com- 
munication with him. How much more 
do the personal merits, deportment, tact, 
and accomplishments of men gifted like 
Raffles, accomplish for the service of 
their native country (as his case happilj 
identified well the cause of civilization 
and the happiness of the world,) than all 
the accidents of material force and 
merely official distinction ? The Malay 
schdiarship of Sir Stamford was also of 
infinite advantage to him; and, indeed, 
we never knew that European, possessed 
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of the same knowledge od this vastly- 
diffused and powerful language, to whom 
such knowledge was not of signal ben- 
efit. 

In Java the respect of the natives, 
from the highest to the lowest classes, is 
perfect for the foreigner from any part 
of Europe — from England more espe- 
cially — who can acknowledge their read- 
ilj-tendered courtesies in any of the 
dialects of their magnificent island, or 
the vernacular of the parent peninsula. 
The character and manners of this very 
original people offer much matter for the 
speculation of the philosophic moralist. 
These manners and that character pre- 
sent a strange contrast of good and evil 
— of fierce excitement, and almost mo- 
notonous simplicity. The same gentle, 
voluptuous, peaceful Javan, whose hos- 
pitality almost obliterates for a time 
considerations of himself in anxiety to 
give a handsome welcome to the stran- 
ger, and extends, in truth, to personal 
sacrifices and discomfort unknown to 
modern Europeans, — this Javan, who 
▼acates his pretty house (rattan-roofed 
cocoa-nut and palm-tree belted) for your 
accommodation, whose mother tongue 
(incredible to relate!) helps him to no 
harsher phraseology of vituperation.than 
that which induces him (rarely enough) 
to apply the words, " You buffalo ! " to 
any one who has been guilty of an ab- 
solutely outrageous insult, — this Javan 
is also that fierce exemplar of "pos- 
sessed " or brutalized human nature 
who runs a " muck,'' who makes a trade 
of poisoning his species in the sunny 
land, which has one valley darkened 
by the shadows of the upas-tree (ex- 
aggerated as its venomous properties 
have been,) and a thousand jungle and 
underwood coverts which produce the 
less known but horrible nettle '' huma- 
tu '* (the intensity of whose poison it is 
scarcely possible to overstate.) The 
pacific islander (perhaps the best agri- 
culturist and husbandman throughout 
the archipelago,) who reposes in the 
species of alcove or summer-house which 
we may hereafter have occasion to de- 
scribe, through the noontide heats amidst 
the cooling shadows cast by the dusky 
tamarind, the rustling palm, the bread- 



fruit, or the sago-tree, — who stretches 
out his languid arm to pull towards him 
the most exquisite fruits that nature, in 
its bounty, has provided for the inhabi- 
tants of the most favored of tropical 
climes, this Javan is a murderer by im- 
pulse. It is by no means true that it is 
a condition or necessary preliminary 
of this impulse to destruction that he 
should be either drugged with opium or 
stimulated by the excitement of gambling, 
to which he is a ready victim. It is 
true that under such accesses he most 
frequently acts, when, with abrupt and 
almost inconceivable fury, he starts from 
his feverish sleep to which he had sunk 
just previously at peace with himself and 
the world and the very associates in 
whose blood he recklessly steeps his 
kris, and, in a fiendlike frenzy, con- 
cludes his murderous attack on all others 
who come in his way by rushing on the 
violent death he has challenged, or bury- 
ing the fatal instrument of his crimes 
in his own heart. But we must recol- 
lect, in the first place, that this species 
of insanity certainly generated is also as 
certainly nourished by custom and tra- 
ditional respect ; that this singular ex- 
travagance is the exception to, not the 
rule of, the Javan's deportment in his 
social sphere; that it is as deeply de- 
plored by the most respectable and 
amiable of his compatriots of all classes; 
and that, af\er all allowances for the 
difference of population, the "muck*^ 
is an outbreak of criminal enormity, the 
manifestation of a hideous monomania, 
which is much less frequent than that of 
prepossessions equally deplorable, and 
terminating equally in wholesale mur- 
ders, wherewith we have become abso- 
Jutely familiar in England, for many 
years. In Java the great offending 
cause consists in the want of adequate 
and adequately-extended education. Are 
we in a condition to dispute this state 
of facts, or the applicability of thi^ rea- 
soning to our owu country? Let us 
look at our criminal trials, and — blush! 
In the same way, the frequent assassina- 
tions which are charged against the 
Javanese are really le^s numerous, and 
far less guilty, than the most revolting 
murders in the most refined capitals of 
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Europe. It is to the last degree unfair 
to charge them as the general indication 
of a natural delinquency against the Ja- 
vanese nation. They are as much 
crimes, in the general appreciation of 
the Javanese people, as they are with us ; 
but in Java the law is weak ; the force 
of customs, where these are reprobated 
even by the pc^ular prepossessions that 
tolerate them, is tamely submitted to; 
and known offenders beard with impu- 
nity the fettered authority of justice. 
They are in a condition of apathy, 
which the more immediate contact of 
British institutions would again, as it 
did under Raffles, speedily dispel. A 
hired assassin, according to an eminent 
authority, may be hired in Java for 
twenty shillings sterling, " provided the 
party to be assassinated is a blebeian.^' 
Chiefs they will on no account attack. 
This forbearance quoad chiefs is, we 
fear, but a northern clansman's legenda- 
ry virtue. Of piracy, however, the 
darling sin of the great aggregate of 
the archipelagic population, the Javanese 
are comparatively guiltless, as we pur- 
pose hereafter to show. But, in truth, 
their pursuits and amusements are of a 
far more refined charactjer than those 
which prevail among the other islanders. 
Their passionate love of music, the 
delicacy of their ear, and their extra- 
ordinary success in dramatic representa- 
tions, make the native players and mu- 
sicians welcome guests at the European 
houses on the idand, especially of the 
Dutch residents at Anjere Point (a view 
of which illustrates this paper ) Craufurd 
and Raffles concur in the opinion that 
" the Javanese are the inventors of the 
Polynesian drama, and throughout the 
archipelago are celebrated for their in- 
vention, and their idea of scenic effect." 
The same might be said of their danc- 
ing, if the people of Celebes did not 
dispute the palm with them in that ac- 
complishment. Of the loftiest *' meas- 
ures" in this kind are the war dances 
of the latter people. If a warrior throws 
out a defiance to his enemy, in which 
he brandishes his spear and his Arris, 
pronouncing an emphatic challenge, he 
performs his part in what our ancestors 
under the Tudors and the first Stuarts 



would have called "a high Coranto/' 
Imagine a commander-in-chief making 
such a demonstration, and pirouetting 
sword in hand, in our day, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, or at a drawing-room at 
St. James ! " If a native of Celebes," 
says Mr. Craufurd, " runs a muck, ten to 
one but he braves death in a dancing 
posture." Was the Frenchman, who 
altered, as he too modestly termed it, 
the tragedy of '^ Hamlet ** into a ballet 
of action, aware of this authority for 
his "movement"? When the same 
people swear eternal hatred to their 
enemies, or fidelity to their friends, the 
ceremony is accompanied by a dance. 
This is a dance, too, of far more ex- 
pression and vivacity than is usually 
witnessed in Oriental saltation. It is a 
practice that may boast a high antiquity, 
for it seems to us to have a prototype in 
the act of David dancing before Saul on 
a somewhat analogous occasion. But 
the dancing passion is yet stronger, if 
possible, in Java. 

All orders executed in the presence of 
a Javanese monarch, on public occa* 
sions, are accompanied by a dance. 
Thus, when a message is to be con- 
veyed to the royal ear, the messenser 
advances with a solemn, mtntief-liKe, 
and very discreet movement ; and, hav- 
ing discharged his duty, he retires from 
the presence, literally retracing his 
** steps." The ambassador firom one 
native prince to another in Java follows 
a similar course, on coming into or re- 
tiring from the sovereign to whom he is 
accredited. In our mind's eye we have 
just caught a glimpse of Mr. Henry 
Bulwer, charged with missives from 
Queen Isabella, at Madrid, to the Queen 
Mother, at Burgos, and trembling on a 
well-maintained balancez whilst " waiting 
for an answer.'' But in Java, (at the 
" Roval hunts," as they would be termed 
here,) where the court assembles to 
shoot tigers who are cooped up in a 
great cage, surrounded by a compact 
of spearmen for the protection of the 
Sultan and his courtiers, the persons 
whose business it is to let the tigers 
loose from the cage of wooden beams 
and stakes into the lower square formed 
by these spearmen, when they have per- 
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formed that daty and received the roya] 
nod to retire (an occasion upon which 
dancing, one wodd think, might well 
be dispensed with,) they do so in a sol- 
emn dance, and with a measured sort of 
strut, not without some risk of being 
devoured by the tigers in the midst of 
their performance. 

The Javanese have a great passion 
for combats between wild beasts; but 
they are a courteous, well-conducted, 
quiet race in their domestic intercourse, 
with some remarkable peculiarities and 
customs to be hereafter noticed. We 
now proceed to consider the nature, ex- 
tent, and value of the whole commerce 
of Java, viz., with the other islands of 
the archipelago, with China, with Hin- 
dustan, and all other foreign countries. 

In approaching the consideration of 
the commerce of Java, its staples, its 
past history, present condition, and ca- 
pacity for improvement, we must neces- 
sarily Ifmit what notices we propose to 
give to a mere outline or sketch of the 
mass of details applying to them. But 
we may premise that we know of no 
instance in which Nature has so visi- 
bly indicated the destination of a large 
territory as she has in the figure and 
the features she has impri'ssed on the 
coast-line of Java, independently of that 
felicity of geographical position to which 
ve have already adverted. Its natire 
appellations seem to imply an early 
consciousness of its commanding as- 
pect. These are "Tana" {the land,) 
and " Jawa," or, sometimes, Nasa {the 
island.) It is also observable that the 
Arabs, in their extant systems of geogra- 
phy, apply the name of Java generally 
to the whole of the great group after- 
wards denominated the Sunda Islands. 
We may, therefore, surmise that the 
Javanese thus proudly distinguished their 
own land, even from Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, its superiors in geographical extent, 
and, indeed, the largest islands in the 
world. And, in truth, Java is singular- 
ly favored above them ; in the first place, 
by the number of her beautiful rivers 
and streams, and the accessibility of a 
greater extent of coast. Of these streams 
there are probably fifty, which, in the 
wet season, bear down to the coast rafts 
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of timber and other rough products of 
the country. No less than five or six of 
them are, at all times, navigable to the 
distance of several miles inland. Java 
is thus enabled to supply, and European 
craft are enabled to load, with great 
facility, fine ship timber and spars, either 
as commodities for trade or for their 
own use and refitting. The most im- 
portant river in the whole island is the 
Solo (" the Great,") or, as it is called 
by the natives, the Benj'uaar. The 
second in rank and utility is the Surrub- 
biqu, or Pearl River. Both these have 
good depth of water, fine creeks, abun- 
dant springs on their shores, all natural 
facilities for the operations of trade, all 
the conditions for secure and agreeable 
navigation. The soil of their banks 
and their vicinity, and of not unfrequent 
tracts of enormous extent, is of surpris- 
ing fertility. It is not only exceedingly 
rich, but, for the most part, of remarka- 
ble depth ; in its color and its produc- 
tiveness resembling the richest garden 
soil of Europe. Ages of vegetable de- 
composition, and the comminuted debris 
washed down in almost unceasing accu- 
mulation from the mountains and valleys 
that run throughout the whole central 
plane of the island, have been, doubtless, 
the main agents in the production of this 
true and inexhaustible treasure. Yet, 
of the soil thus teeming with all the cre- 
ative elements of boundless production, 
seven parts out of eight (as we have 
already stated. No. ] , p. 4,) are permitted 
to slumber on in undeveloped repose, in 
unreclaimed waste! These rivers roll 
on in their accustomed course, diffusing 
as they flow the ever-aggregating ele- 
ments of human subsistence and happi- 
ness. But the miserable policy of an 
European and even a Christian Govern- 
ment, instead of leading the van in that 
career of social civilization and prosper- 
ity which Providence has presented 
them with so admirable an opportunity 
for entering upon, timidly shrinks, on 
the one hand, from the duty of extract- 
ing and combining these elements, and 
illiberally, on the other, shuts the door 
upon all who desire to contribute their 
own efforts to the attainment of so de- 
sirable an end. There can be little 
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hope for the elevation of Java to that 
rank in the scale of Asiatic nations 
which she is so well qualified by the 
bounty of nature to assume, whilst her 
resources are so largely controlled by 
the paralyzing administration of Dutch 
exclusiveness and monopoly. 

The principal harbor of the island is that 
of Surabaya, formed by the concurring 
promontories of the northern point of 
Java and of the island of Madura. It is 
broad and spacious, secure from the 
violence of the seas and the winds, and 
may be considered impregnable to any 
hostile attack. The next in importance 
is that of Batavia, though the designa- 
tion of the " roads of Batavia " would 
perhaps be a more proper one than 
*' harbor." These roads are sheltered by 
small islands lying in the middle part of 
the bay. It being found, however, that 
they admitted of no permanent means 
for resisting the attack of any superior 
naval force, the Dutch Government, dur- 
ing the late war, were induced to fortify 
Merah Bay, at the north-west extremity 
of Bantam. Along the northern coast of 
Java there are many admirable positions, 
for which Nature has done so much that 
they could be readily adapted by European 
art to the purposes of convenient har- 
bors. But where Nature has further pro- 



vided all along these shores excellent 
anchorages at dmost all seasons of the 
year, and since vessels of any burden can 
approach all the principal stations at 
a perfectly convenient distance for the 
barter of merchandise ; all the objects of 
commerce in these respects may be con- 
sidered sufficiently provided for. The 
sea smooth, the weather moderate, 
throughout by far the greater portion of 
the year, even the native vessels and the 
smaller European and " country " craft 
are usually in perfect security. But, 
if the change of the seasons occasionally 
compel m to run for shelter, they find 
it readily by running along some of the 
numerous islands scattered along the 
coast of this mainland, or sailing up the 
rivers, which for the most part go far 
into the interior, and are navigable for 
vessels of much more than their average 
draught. These facilities for an almost 
boundless commerce (Java having, as 
we shall see, so many and such precious 
products to exchange against the valua- 
ble commodities of China, India, the 
other islands of the Archipelago, and the 
manufactures and hardware of Europe, 
especially of England) are increased, 
rather than obstructed, by the consequent 
variety of tastes generated by incidents 
connected with the distinctions of race. 
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customs, laws, &»c. And these territorial 
divisions are so singalar in themselves 
that we may well be pardoned for devo- 
ting a few words to them. 

When the Europeans first visited Ja- 
va the whole of it was under the sway of 
one sovereign. But this state of things 
did not continue long. The island soon 
passed to the government of two sover- 
eigns, exercising each a dominion inde- 
pendent of the other, and over opposite 
portions of the island. The one estal>- 
lished himself on and extended his au- 
thority over the eastern half; the other, 
in the same way, over the western; a 
division of which there are still many 
traces extant in the marked characters 
of distinction that respectively manifest 
themselves in the inhabitants of the 
two regions. The natives apply the 
term *' Javans'^ t6 those only of the 
eastern division. These divisions are 
separated by the Lasuri. which forms 
the boundary between Gheribon and 
Brebes to the west. The north-west 
with a few of the inland districts and 
the island of Madura, are more or less 
connected with or under the control of 
European powers. The ordinary asso- 
ciations one connects with extensive, 
rich, low, alluvial soil, in some parts 
highly cultivated, in all susceptible of 
most productive cultivation, would be 
erroneous in repect of Java. The di»* 
tribution of all the features of the coasts, 
as well as the island scenery, is gener- 
ally picturesque. Large patches of care- 
fully-tended plantations do not interfere 
with the grand and lofty character of the 
background usually skirting the districts 
in which they occur. This combination 
of the sofler with the sterner aspects of 
island scenery is more striking in Ja- 
Ta than in any other of the islands. It 
is well exemplified in any view of the 
Peaks in the Bamtam province, where a 
mountain range thus closes in a scene 
of great beauty with a grand effect of 
abrupt and precipitous outlines. Pass- 
ing from the coast, indeed, to the inte- 
rior, this boldness and prominency of 
outline are most impressive. The eye is 
attracted, whilst the mind seems over- 
awed, by the aspect of an uninterrupted 
chain of huge mountains, varying in 



their altitude from 5000 to 12000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and exhibit- 
ing in their rounded summits unques- 
tionable evidence of their volcanic ori- 
gin. By natural formations of this kind 
and the course of rivers, no less than lur 
the exceedingly well-defined gradations or 
climate to which we have already ad- 
verted, the island is divided into five or 
six separate territories, so that the arti- 
ficial distributions effected by conquest, 
policy, or conventions, have but followed 
out and deepened the lines already trac- 
ed by the finger of Nature herself. The 
Javan is not wholly insensible to the 
provision she has so bountifully made 
and so remarkably indicated for him. 
To engage, therefore, in commerce, is 
reckoned no dishonor among even the 
higher classes of this people. It is, on 
the contrary, their bent and instinct. In- 
deed, among the maritime tribes espe- 
cially it is one of the most dignified occu- 
pations, even of the sovereign himself 
and of his principal officers; and the 
higher class of dealers, in point of moral 
character, are remarkable for their fair- 
ness, spirit, and integrity. The use of 
money, known to all the civilized tribes 
of the archipelego, is traditionally, as 
well as historically, familiar to the Java- 
nese. This is one of the strongest evi- 
dences of early civilization, and infers 
that the Javanese have not retrograded 
from that much higher standard of antique 
refinement which, in common with the 
other islanders, they undoubtedly had 
once attained, so much as the people of 
Sumatra and many other nations of these 
marvellous seas. But, it must be ac- 
knowledged that in one of the most es- 
sential arts of commercial existence, 
navigation, they are at this day much in- 
ferior in point of spirit, prowess, and en- 
terprise to the people of the Celebes. 
In the management of domestic life, 
however, and in the mastery of those 
means which contribute to the pleasures 
and convenience of social life, the Java- 
nese are superior to all their insular 
compatriots. Thus the structure of 
their dwellings bespeaks both contri- 
vance and observation, and a notion of 
picturesque effect. 

Whilst on this topic of their devotion 
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to commerce, we must remark on the 
somewhat anomalous fact that the wo- 
men, as in most countries of this arch- 
ipelago, but in Java more particularly, 
are almost the sole acting merchants and 
fetors, the men hardly ever interfering in 
either capacity with such transactions. 
Let us add, by-the-by, if this appear to our 
European prejudices and prepossessions 
a somewhat unfeminine occupation of 
mental talent and eneray, there are others, 
the pursuits of war, for example, which 
are still more extraordinary objects of fa- 
vor with the women of the archipelago. 
There was still living, about five and 
twenty years ago, the wife of a Macassar 
chief of some distinction, named Kreing 
LembangParung. Thislady had acquired 
a military reputation, and was also es- 
teemed one of the best politicians in 
Celebes. 

Mr. Craufurd' relates that he had seen 
her so far back as the year 1814 at Ma- 
cassar. Her iiusband was the sovereign 
of the little state of Lepukase. She had 
the appearance of intelligence and reso- 
lution ; and, but a few days previously, 
bad presented herself among the warriors 
of her party, drawn up before their ene- 
my, upbraided them with their coward- 
ice in the attack, in lofty terms, and de- 
manded a spear, in order that she might 
set them an example of gallant Bearing. 
Encouraged by her vigorous exhorta- 
tions, her followers went forth and actual-* 
ly routed the foe before whom they had 
previously fled. It has happened in Ja- 
va as well as Celebes that women have 
been summoned to the sovereign author- 
ity, though they are not treated with 
quite so much distinction as in Celebes. 
Still the Javanese females are held in 
much consideration, and not subjected 
to that carelessness, brutality, or neglect 
which is too often their lot in oriental 
countries. 

The first class of products which 
form the staple of the native trade of Java 
consists, of course, of those which are 
spontaneously produced or yielded by 
the bounty of nature, at little expense of 
labor and cultivation, or which are sup- 
plied by the soil improved for the pro- 
duction of commodities consumed for 
food or clothing. Of these the Javanese 



can always raise an ample superaband- 
ance, to be exchanged against the pro- 
ducts and merchandise of other coun- 
tries which they do not raise or cannot 
manufacture themselves. This first class 
may be considered as comprehending 
rice, a variety of pulses and pease, vege* 
table oils, cotton wool, manufactured 
cottons, tobacco, salt, sugar, indigo ; and 
to these may be added such domestic 
stock as fowls, &c., which they rear 
very largely. The second descriptioD 
of the products of Java embraces gold, 
tin, copper, ivory, catechu benjamin or 
frankincense, and other drugs. Dia- 
monds are frequently found in the lovr 
lands ; silver, we believe, never. But it 
is in the luxuries of foreigners that the 
most important branch of what may be 
called the national commerce of these 
Asiatic islanders consists. Edible birds' 
nests, trepang, or the biche-de^mer, black 
pepper, spices (as cloves, mace, and nut- 
megs), camphor, sharks' fins, tortoise- 
shell, tiger and other skins, are the abun- 
dant and costly materials they supply to 
meet those foreign demands. But the 
most extensive, and probably the most 
ancient, branch of the foreign commer- 
cial intercourse of the Indian islands is 
that with China. It appears that in past 
times the exports from Java to China 
alone formerly comprised elephants' 
teeth, rhinoceros' horns, gold, pearls, 
beteUnut, black pepper, and also (which 
is very remarkable) silver. Silver, not 
being known at present in Java, except 
as an exotic mineral, must either still ex- 
ist among its several formations, or must 
have been imported from some other re- 
gion in sufficient abundance, and on 
terms sufficiently advantageous to make 
its re-export a lucrative operation. 

The former may well be the case ; and 
this precious metal may one day be de- 
veloped in Java in abundance. Thus 
for the clove, which she now raises in 
such abundant quantity, we know that 
she traded, as an importer, to the distant 
Moluccas so long ago as the year 1382. 
In the inland wilderness of Java it prob- 
ably was growing wild at the time. 



The Justice of Love. — A jost mao 
hateth the evil, bat not the evil doer. 
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MODERN AFFECTATIONS -NO. H. 

Onb of the most whimsical of modern 
mntatioDs has overtaken the numerous 
and many-titled progeny of our more 
ancient " wine-shops/' kept by " taps- 
ters" or "drawers," called *'coffee- 
boQses.'' From about the time of 
Charles IL, when they assumed, on his 
majesty's royal proclamation against 
them, the distinctive title of ** cofiee- 
houses," to the ominous era of the first 
great reduction of duty on coffee, up- 
wards of thirty years ago, when the 
comparative lightness of the impost upon 
a commodity naturally ap cheap made 
that which had been, ror nearly two 
centuries, an elegant but expensive lux- 
ury, accessible only to the rich, a 
widely-diffused indulgence common even 
to the most indigent classes of society, 
** coffee-houses " continued to be the ap- 
pellation of the most costly and luxurious 
houses of public entertainment, at which 
banquets could be given to political or 
festive associations, or dinners be pro- 
vided for private companies or individu- 
als. Although frequented by the highest 
nobility and the most distinguished com- 
moners, and purposely removed, as much 
as possible, by the scale of their accom- 
modations and the charges made for 
them, their viands and their wines out 
of the indiscriminate resort of the poorer 
and more common sort of idlers or 
revellers, they were, nevertheless, true 
republics^ for all who had an adequate 
supply of money in their pockets. Oli- 
garchs and aristocrats might be sublime 
in their lofty disdain of the plebeian ob- 
scure with whom they were there 
brought into contact ; as they ever were 
in the classical common wealths of the 
old world, and still are in the model 
ones of the new. But he who had gold 
pieces in his purse, and fed the waiters 
largely, commanded at least as much re- 
spect and attention as the man with 
fewer coins in his pocket, and more 
quarterings on his armorial coat. The 
world, in that respect, was neither 
younger nor older — less venal nor more 
liberd — than it is now. Sir Richard 
Blackmore, we have no doubt, was more 



capped, and better attended to, than his 
much poorer, but much wittier satirist 
Tom Browne. The debauched, but 
wealthy Colonel Charter is, would have 
had his " call " responded to before that 
of the gallant and accomplished, but far 
less opulent Lord Peterborough, of as 
expensive tastes and economical man- 
agement. Tonson, or even the scanda- 
lous Curll, we should surmise, would 
have been obsequiously welcomed, whilst 
an insulting slight would have been 
offered to any poor contemporary poet, 
though it had been Dryden himself; and 
a servile homage would have been ren- 
dered to a rich one ; Pope, for instance, 
or Arbuthnot. But we can't persuade 
ourselves that Pope, in his own proper 
person, felt otherwise than neglected by 
servitors and all other men of vulgar 
minds, where his titled and wealthy 
patrons — the St. Johns, the Halifaxes, 
the Cavendishes, the Granvilles — were 
present in theirs. Everything '' is in a 
name ! " They were great lords, ready 
made to people's hands. The times in 
which great lords were so great in high 
places, the most trivial, as well as the 
finest things said or written by the great 
poet and little man, were yet to come. 
And now it has fallen to his turn to 
prove that there is much " in a name " 
to be remembered, when titled poets of 
meagre pretensions, and profligates of 
illustrious birth, who, in his own time, 
gave the tone to society, and dictated 
the canons of fashion as well as of criti- 
cism, are forgotten. But the glory of 
coffee-houses has declined, as the great 
renown of their illustrious frequenters of 
past centuries has been confirmed by the 
dispassionate award of posterity. The 
higher class of coffee-houses have given 
place to club-houses, built, furnished, 
and appointed with almost royal magnifi- 
cence. The lower class have retired 
before their unworthy representatives, of 
whom we spoke in our last paper, in 
connection with the equivocal refresh- 
ment administered to cab-drivers and 
other votaries of late hours, in houses of 
very humble pretensions. We smile at 
the primitive notions of our great grand- 
fathers and their fathers, who could 
reckcm pnly their " White's " and their 
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" Cocoa Trees, " their " Wills, " 
"Tom's," and " Ru tier's." We think 
of the dinners at our Clarendon, the 
apartments at oar Mi van's, the suppers 
at our Long's, the baths at our Thomas's, 
and we generally forbear to push com- 
parisons so " all to nothing " in our 
favor. And yet, if we pause to think of 
the sort of men who take up their quar- 
ters in these and other such handsome 
quarters now-^a-days, and contrast them 
with the shadowy forms which emerge 
from many a dingy nook and alley of the 
city, and of Westminster, in the shape 
of the great *' English classics," arriving 
sedately, and sedan-carried, at '* early 
eve," and departing at various hours, 
some stealthily, some link-lighted honte- 
wards, some eloquently excited, some 
downright rollicky, and if we see 
beneath grotesque wigs and under un- 
couth-looking doublets the Priors, the 
Swifts, the Addisons, the Congreves, the 
Wycherleys, the Steeles, the Gays, the 
Vanbrughs, the Farquhars, who — alas! 
that this should be as fatally true as it is 
absurdly trite — who are, indeed, no 
more — we are not merely content to re- 
gard the hiinses they frequented, in the 
flesh, with reverence, but we learn to 
pronounce the homely titles of the " cof- 
fee-houses" they thus honored, with 
some portion of the affection we bear 
to their own illustrious memories. Yed ! 
there is this magic '' in a name." 

But the same Augustan age, and the 
years just preceding and following it, 
have left us notices by other contempo- 
rary writers of these " supper-houses." 
They speak of these with that air of 
complacency which is natural to men 
who suppose that the celebrities of their 
own day will be the celebrities of all 
time to come. Well ! nearly a century 
and a half after they have giifen this tes- 
timony, men still eat suppers (too many, 
perhaps,) and drink wine with them 
(haply, too much,) on their return from 
the theatres. Our modern fine gentle- 
men, unlike the dull fellows who fre- 
quented the " Devil " by the Temple, or 
the " Chapter " by Saint Paul's — ordi- 
nary-looking places to be sure, but where 
not ordinary men were generally to be 
met with — our fine gentlemen, on their 
return from similar dramatic pilgrim- 



ages, usually resort to " saloons," ^ our 
" modern affectations " denominate them. 
These saloons have as little resemblance 
to the gorgeous chambers, the renown 
of which still lives in that designation, 
as to the brilliant company that fr^ 
quented, in their palmiest state, the 
Hotel Richelieu, the Palace of the Lux- 
embourg, or the Masques at Whitehall. 
We do not undertake to divine on what 
consists the relation between the courtly 
festivities, and pageants, and receptions, 
that are the memories which cling to the 
** saloons " we have an uncontrollable 
habit of conjuring up among our other 
" historic fancies ; " and the veritable 
saloons of Dj^ury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den, and their vicinities, in the Regent's 
Quadrant, the Adelphi, d&c, &c., where 
the •* suppers " are not the " petits 
soupers'^ nor the company the dtstin- 
ffues whom the same ^' fancies " recall. 
There is in our London saloons of which 
we write, no very refined assortment of 
company ; and if oysters and lobster 
salads, and all kinds of bad wines and 
*' evil " spirits, do not supply the other 
conditions necessary to the analogy, we 
doubt whether there exists any analogy 
at all between the saloons of the past 
and the present. Is it a similar doubt 
that induces another class of after-play 
suppers-out to eschew *' saloons "^ and 
patronize "cider-cellars?" Why, this 
is to discard one anomaly and take up 
with another. For what is a ' cider- 
cellar ? A subterranean salie-d-manger, 
where no other liquids are ever served 
except wine, and ardent spirits of all de- 
scriptions, and malt drinks of every vari- 
ety, and the viands are whole hecatombs 
of rump steaks — of chops, cutlets, and 
sausages, contributed by mutton, veal, 
and pork ; and poached eggs by ** thou- 
sands and tens of thousands." There 
you sit in an atmosphere impregnated 
with the soporific fumes emitted by hard 
smokers, only to be dissipated by the up- 
roarious discord of many tempestuous 
vocalists, the occasional blast of whose 
" harmony " ! ! (so they call it !) rescue 
you from otherwise inevitable suffocation. 
In this singular region the mention of 
cider does not survive even in the tradi- 
tions of the writers. 
There is one phase in which these 
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*'' Modern Affectations " of Diisnoniers 
meet as at every tarn, whereever we go, 
in London or through the country, and 
it is thai in which we regard the various 
aspects that '* schools ^* are now made to 
present themselves under. Schools, in- 
deed? They talk of the " schoolmaster 
heing abroad." Our schools must have 
poeitiveiy gone out of the country. They 
are no longer to be found in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred in which, until 
within these few years, they were mod- 
estly content to be called what they pro- 
fess to be. Schools ! Their places are re- 
membered, bat they " are not." " Schools" 
for young gentlemen, for young ladies, — 
for adults ; — ** schools " preparatory ; — 
" finishing " sch(M)ls ; " schools " for ** li- 
mited numbers of pupils ; " for children 
between the ages of fi\e and twelve ; com- 
mercial " schools ; " boarding, day, morn- 
ing, evening schools ; and all the schools 
distinguished by appellatives which were 
flatly impeached by the first glance at the 
locality : the ** Prospect [loui$e," Par*, 
dise-row," the " Mount Pleasant ]'* schools 
respectively situated opposite to a dead 
wall, a muck heap, or a knacker's yard ; 
the ** Lawn House " (in virtue of its green 
and mildewed gravel fore-court of four 
yards square;) the " Rose Cottage " (ad- 
joining a soap-boiler^s ; ) the '* Grove '' 
(in fespect of three polled horse chesnut- 
trees ptiking out the eyes of outside stage- 
coach passengers, and threatening those 
of the inside parlor visiters ;) the '* Laurel 
House " (known as such for the first 
three months of its beiug tenanted, being 
the whole period thai the '' well-selected 
shrubs '^ in the front area could be per- 
suaded to survive ;) Norfolk, Devonshire^ 
Buckingham, Beaufort, Richmond,C]eve- 
land House *' schools '^ and schools named 
after every county in the three kingdoms, 
and every great man produced by any 
one of those counties — these " schools " 
we can remember in all directions *' thick 
as autumnal leaves." Since Lord Brough- 
am's Education Bills came out, however, 
they have all gone up. From the modern 
Plato they have received a species of 
" afiaiusJ* The impulse to become sen- 
sible of nobler destinies than their origin- 
al signboards announced — to expand — 
to rise — has become irresistible. They 



have /risen accordingly in the scale p^ 
ministers and functionaries of teaching. 
They aspired from masters of " schools " 
to become heads of '' seminariea." Se- 
minaries — hem ! More sonorous, more 
figurative than " schools " perhaps not 
quite so definite or significant ; but then 
how much moregenteel ! " Seminaries" 
had their day ; so had the Academy of 
Athens. Then our heads of seminaries 
became masters of academies. But whe- 
ther the youthful j?2///t^5 of this country 
were less tractable, spiritual, enthusiastic, 
exalted, metaphysical, or acute than the 
disciples of the Athenian sages, or that 
the devices even of pedagogues are as 
mortal as the discipular institutions of 
Plato, our London and provincial " acap 
demies " became rank, languished, and 
went out. Then came a new order of 
things called ** establishments." In these 
establishments, by some sort of inherent 
aristocracy or other, " schoolmasters" 
rose ^* per saltum" to the dignity of^ 
** principals ; " and *' ushers " burst (like 
the emancipated chrysalis becoming a 
butterfly ;) into full-blown " assistaiit 
mastens." Some of these we see, still 
sustained on the breath of '* Modern 
Affectations," flutter about as if that 
friendly zephyr would keep them aloft for 
ever. Others who were wisely distrustful 
of its caprice, have taken advantage of 
another favoring current to wai\ them- 
selves into the empyreal of *' institutes." 
The " principal " of an " institute " 
ranks (in his own estimation,) in relation 
to a mere schoolmaster, much the same 
as an Emperor of China to a " Sampan " 
boatman. We have actually seen at a 
suburb over the bridges a school of 
classes announced on a show-board, the 
statements of which would not occupy 
more than an hour in the perusal (to any 
man who has a vast superfluity of Fpare 
time,) as an '* educational establishment" 
on one side, and as ** the institute " on 
the other. To him who marvels from 
what language the epithet" educational " 
is derived, the word *' institute " will sug- 
gest a wholesome answer to the quebtion, 
"What's in a name?" 

It is really remarkable that the only 
*' schools " which retain that generic or 
family name to themselves are — 
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1. Those which, understanding its 
force and significancy in other pre-exist- 
ing cases, have very properly assumed it 
for their own, which are rival institutions. 

Under this head we find Schools of 
Art, Schools of Engineering, Schools of 
Mechanics, and Schools of Practical 
Science. 

2. Those which, not understanding the 
force and significancy of the description, 
have very improperly assumed it for their 
own purposes. 

Under this head comes Schools of 
Dancing, Shooting, Coat-Butting, Hmr- 
cutting, Gymnastics. 

3. Those which glorify themselves 
npon the description, and with reason, 
on account of having done so much to 
illustrate it. 

Eton College School, Winchester, 
Rugby, PauPs, Westminster, Tunbridge, 
Reading, Berkbamstead, and other En- 
dowed, Free, or Proprietary Schools in 
various parts of the kingdom. These 
are. very many of them, so ably and 
worthily represented by contemporary 
alumni in parliament, in the professions, 
in public and in private station, that any 
caprices less eccentric than '' Modern 
Affectation " would have eagerly upheld 
a name common to institutions thus re- 
commended. 

POOD OF NATIVES OP AUSTRALIA. 

Generally speaking, the natives live 
well ; in some districts there may at par- 
ticular seasons of the year be a deficiency 
of food, but if such is the case, these 
tracts are at those times deserted. It is, 
however, utterly impossible for a traveller 
or even for a strange native to judge 
whether a district affords an abundance of 
food, or the contrary ; for in traversing 
extensive parts of Australia, I have 
found the sorts of food vary from lati- 
tude to latitude, so that the vegetable 
production used by the aborigines in one 
are totally different to those in another ; 
if therefore, a stranger has no one to 
point out to him the vegetable produc- 
tions, the soil beneath his feet may teem 
with food, whilst he starves. I'he same 
rule holds good with regard to animal 
productions ; for example, in the south- 
ern parts of the continent the Xanthor- 



rea affords an inexhaustible supply of 
fragrant grubs, which an epicure would 
delight in, when once he has so far con- 
quered his prejudices as to taste them ; 
whilst in proceeding to the northward, 
these trees decline in health and growth, 
until about the parallel of Gantheaume 
Bay they totally disappear, and even a 
native finds himself cut off from his ordi- 
nary supplies of insects ; the same cir- 
cumstances taking place with regard to 
the roots and other kinds of food at the 
same time, the traveller necessarily finds 
himself reduced to cruel extremities. A na- 
tive from the plains, taken into an elevated 
mountainous district, near his own coun- 
try, for the first time, is equally at fault. 
But in his own district a native is very 
differently situated ; he knows exactly what 
it produces, the proper time at which the 
several articles are in season, and the 
readiest means of procuring them. Ac^ 
cording to these circumstances he regu- 
lates his visits to the different portions of 
his hunting-ground ; and I can only state 
that I have always found the greatest 
abundance in their huts. There are, 
however, two periods of the year when 
they are at times subjected to the pangs 
of hunger ; these are in the hottest time 
of summer, and in the height of the 
rainy season. At the former period the 
heat renders them so excessively indo- 
lent, that until forced by want they will 
not move ; and at the latter, they suffer 
so severely from the cold and rain, that I 
have known them remain for two suc- 
cessive days at their huts without quit- 
ting the fire ; and even when they do 
quit it, they always carry a fire-stick 
with them, which greatly embarrasses 
their movements. In all ordinary sea- 
sons, however, they can obtain in two or 
three hours a sufficient supply of food 
for the day, but their usual custom b to 
roam indolently from spot to spot, lazily 
collecting it as they wander along. — 
Captain Crray's Journals. 



Truth. — Sincerity is the truth of the 
heart, and veracity the truth of the lips. 
What truth is to the mind that is good to 
the will, that is, iu most proper object. — 
Watts' Ontology. 
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Cupid*fl bands did lie ihem faster 

li^ Ihe lilfini^ of an ey€. 
Iti hi» coun*ou» cnmpacy was all her joy, 
To fawr him iu anytbini; she was Dot coy. 



Bot at last there came comnnndmeDt 

For to set the ladies free, 
With their jewels still adorned, , 

None to do them injury. 
Then said this lady mild, " Full woe is me ! 
O let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 

" (Sallant captain, show some pity 

To a lady in distress ; 
Leave me not within this city, 

For to die in heaviness : 
Thoo hast set this present day mj body free, 
Bat my heart in prison still remains with thee." 

" How sboold'st thoo, fidr lady, love me. 
Whom thon know'st thy country's foe? 
Tbv fair words make me suspect thee : 

serpents He where flowers grow." 
'*AU the harm I wish to thee, most courteous 

knight, 
God grant the same npen my bead may folly light. 
VOL, IU.— NO. 2. 7 



" Blessed be the time and season 

That you came to Spanish eroond ; 
If our foes you may be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found : 
With our city you have won our hearts each one ; 
Then to your country bear away, that is your own." 

" Rest you still, most gallant lady ; 

Rest you still, and weep no more ; 
Of fair lovers there is plenty, 

Spaiu doth yield a wondrous store." 
" Spaniards fraught with jealousy we often find, 
But Englishmen through all the world are counted 
kind. 

" Leave me not unto a Spaniard ; 

You aloue enjoy my heart ; 
I am lovely, young, and tender, 

I^ove is likewise my desert : 
Still to serve thee day and night my mind is prest ; 
The wife of every English man is counted blest." 
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" It would be a sktme, &ir lady, 

For to bear a woman hence : 
English soldiers never carry 

Any each without offence." 
** I '11 fluickly change myself, if it be so, 
And like a page I'fl follow thee wher'er dioa go." 

** 1 have neither gold or silTer 

To meintain thee in this case : 
And to travel is ^at charges, 

As you know u every place." 
" My chains and jewels every one shall be thy own, 
And eke five hundred pounds in gold that lies un- 
known." 

<' On the seas are many dangers, 

Many storms do there arise, 
Which will be to ladies dreadful, 

And force tears from watery eyes." 
« Well, in truth, I shall endure extremity, 
For I could find in heart to lose my life for thee." 

" Courteous ladv, leave this fancy ; 

Here comes all that breeds the strife ; 
I in England have already 

A sweet woman to my wife : 
I will not falsify my vow for gold or gain, 
Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in 
Spain." 



*< Oh ! how happy is that woman 

That enjoys so true a friend ! 
Many happy days God send her ! 

Of^my suit I make an end : 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence. 
Which did from love and true affection first oom- 



" Commend me to thy lovely lady, 

Bear to her this chain of eold. 
And these bracelets for a token, 

Grieving thai I was so bold : 
All my jewels in like sort take thou with thee, 
For they are fitting for thy wife, and not for me. 

" I will spend my days in prayer, 

Love and all her laws defy ; 
In a nunnery will I shroud me 

Far from any company : 
But, ere my prayers have an end, be sure of this. 
To pray for thee, and for thy love, I will not miss. 

'* Thus farewell, most gallant captain. 

Farewell to my heart's content ! 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 

Though to thee my love was bent : 
Joy and true prosperity go still with thee ! " 
" The like fall ever to thy share, most fair ladie." 




ADVENTURE OP AN ENGLISH CARLIST. 

During the summer of 183-, Don 
Carlos took up his quarters in an old 
ruined Carlist castle in the valley of the 
Bastan, in Navarre. The king occupied 
a room which had escaped the general 
wreck, while his ministers, generds, and 
agents, lodged as they best might The 
soldiery, such as they were at that time, 
were scattered over the country, sleeping 
under hedges, in groves, or, in some few 
instances, occupying the huts and farm- 
houses of the Navarrese. I slept in the 
remnant of a stone kitchen, near the 
ruined gate of the castle. A pile of 
straw, with my cloak, formed my bed, 
with my saddle-bags for a pillow, and 
there was I disposed, ruminating over the 
events of the day, and endeavoring to 
snatch a portion of rest, which I much re- 
quired. My position in Don Carlos's estab- 
lishment will explain itself in the course 



of my narrative ; I need only here men- 
tion that I had been, at the date I now 
write, about three years in his service, 
and a great portion of the time in con- 
stant and confidential communication 
with the claimant to the throne of Spain, 
Charles V. 

I lay on my bed, I have said, and had 
gradually dropped off into a happy state 
of oblivion, when I heard the heavy 
tramp of a spurred and booted foot ap- 
proaching along the stone passage that 
led to the kitchen. The sound of foot- 
steps ringing in the deserted halls of the 
castle, woke me at once to consciousness ; 
my slumbers being soon further dissi- 
pated by the sound of a rough voice call- 

mg for Don G . Springing on my 

feet, and clutching sworct and pistol, I 
answered the call, and next moment one 
of the lancers composing the regal body- 
guard stood before me. ' His majesty, 
signor,' said the soldier, uncovering him- 
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self, * commands your presence immedi* 
atelj.' I signified my readiness to obey, 
though displeased at the whim that rob> 
bed me of my sleep, and followed the 
messenger, who bore in his hand a 
wretch^ oil lamp, which scarcely suf- 
ficed to illumine the long dark passage 
snfiiciently to save me from tumbling 
against the scattered stones and rubbish 
which encumbered them. 

At length a sentry at a door in the 
on]y clear passage of the castle proclaimed 
the king's apartment. I knocked, and 
received an instant summons to enter. 
The room was of the usual bare descrip- 
tion, but vast in its dimensions. A bed 
stood in one corner, very little better than 
that which I have above described. At a 
table sat the king, writing by the light 
of two oil' lamps. I advanced, and, ac- 
cording to custom^ knelt and kissed his 
hand. He rose and spoke, with one 
hand resting on the table, and the other 

hanging by his side. • Don G , when 

wiU you be ready to proceed to Paris 1 ' 
* At once, sire,^ I replied. The king 
smiled, and said, ' Many thanks ; to-mor- 
row morning will be time enough. Be 
ready then. There are your instructions. 
Tou will have an escort to the frontier. 
Once there, you will act on your own 
responsibility. Somehow or other you 
must reach Paris without exciting sus- 
picion: thence you will proceed to the 
Hague, and return to Spain with des- 
patches. I know your ability in these 
matters : I trust all the details to you.' 
Afiet a few more verbal instructions, 
Don Carlos gave me his hand to kiss, 
smiled most graciously, promised never 
to forget my zeal in his service, and dis- 
missed me to his minister's room, where 
the despatches lay. I received these 
important papers, and once more retired 
to my old stone kitchen, rest having be- 
come now still more necessary to me. The 
task was no easy one. As an agent of 
Don Carlos, the French government 
would certainly stop me, if I should fall 
into their hands. My despatches I was 
sure to lose in the event of discovery, and 
their contents would be instantly made 
known to the Christino party. W ith this 
conviction, I felt the necessity of using 
every available precaution to avoid being 
arrested in France. 



At dawn I was on foot, and equipped 
for the journey, while a party of twenty 
lancers, in their gallant and picturesque 
costume, awaited my orders. We started 
immediately, and halted only when, hav- 
ing crossed the Pyrenees, we reached the 
banks of the Bidassoa. While yet on 
Spanish ground, I dismounted from my 
mule, and assuming the costume of a 
Basque peasant, dismissed my escort. I 
was now alone, with France before me : 
I was unarmed ; while a purse and my 
despatches were as carefullf concealed 
as possible. While awaiting the disap* 
pearance of my Spanish lancers, I sat 
down and endeavored to mature my plan 
of operations. I had no passport. Three 
documents of that nature, made out in 
three several names, were at my lodgings 
at Bayonne. I knew that, were I made 
a prisoner, my passport would be at once 
taken from me ; whereas, if found with* 
out that necessary protection, I should 
have leisure to decide upon which of my 
three characters I should assume. It 
will be seen at once what a precarious 
and anxious life is that of a secret diplo- 
matic agent. 

The bridge near Zugaramurdi lay 
about a mile below ; but my policy was 
to swim the Biassoa. Accordingly, no 
sooner was my escort out of sight, than 
I approached the water's edge, looked 
carelessly up and down the opposite 
banks, and seeing no sign of any living 
being, plunged in, and made for a spot 
fringed with thick bushes. A brief space 
of time brought me within twenty feet 
of the French shores, when, quick as 
thought, two gun barrels were protruded 
from amid the bushes, and I was sum- 
moned to surrender. In two minutes 
more J was in the safe keeping of a con- 
pie of douaniers — armed custom-house 
officers. ' Ha ? ha ! Carlist,' said one of 
these whiskered gentlemen ; ' we've 
caught you, have we t ' I at once threw 
aside all idea of disguise, and played the 
Englishman. ' Gentlemen,' said I, quietly 
eyeing my two antagonists, * take care 
what you are about. I am an English 
gentleman rambling about for my amuse- 
ment; beware how you offer me any 
insult.' ' If monsieur i^ an Englishman, 
he has of course a passpott ? ' ' Unfor- 
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tunately I have left it at Bayonne.' This 
of coarse led them to suppose that my 
residence was at Bayonne, the very object 
for which I had lod^ngs there. ' Well, 
sir/ said they, ' Englishman or not, we 
find you crossing the Bidassoa in a sus- 
picious manner. You have no passport, 
and it is our imperative duty to take you 
before the maire.' I made no opposition 
to this command ; and away they started 
with me, walking one on each side, to 
their quarters. The beginning of my 
journey, though unpropitious, was, how- 
ever, exactly as I expected. 

On reaching the mairie, we found the 
maire not at home, and I was unceremo- 
niously walked into the public room of 
an auberage, the solitary window of 
which overlooked a paved yard, with 
very high walls, composed of loose 
stones. I seated myself at a table, and 
at once, on plea of my walk and the con- 
sequent hunger, ordered dinner, inviting 
the douaniers to join me. The invitation 
was immediately accepted ; and from that 
instant the worthy satellites of the cus- 
tom-house treated me with the utmost 
deference. After dinner, I ordered 
brandy and cigars ; but feigning not to 
smoke myself, demanded permission, 
while they were inhaling the weed, to 
walk up and down the yard. To this my 
now merry guardians made not the slight- 
est objection, and into the yard I went 
To escape was impossible ; besides, the 
Tery fact of my doing so would have been 
betraying my secret. My object in enter- 
ing the yard was far otherwise. After 
talking some time through the window 
with the douaniers, and when I saw clear- 
ly that the wine and brandy had some- 
what confused their intellects, T seized a 
favorable opportunity, removed a stone 
from the wall, thrust my despatches 
therein, and returned the stone to its 
place. My heart was now as light as a 
feather — my despatches were safe. 

Shortly after dinner I was taken before 
the maire, and questioned. With him 
I assumed a higher tone than with the 
douanies; said I was an Englishman, 
as he could well see ; complained bitterly 
of having been arrested while pursuing 
my pleasure ; and demanded imperatively 
to be taken to Bayonne, where my passport 



was, and where my friend^ the maire 
would satisfy them as to my innocence. 
The words, *my friend^ the maire of 
Bayonne,* startled the .worthy magistrate^ 
who became excessively polite; and in 
a few minutes more I was on my road to 
that town. The maire of Bayonne was 
my friend, but under circumstances 
which I cannot here explain. I little 
knew, however, that the government 
su^ected him of being a Carlist. 

On arriving at my destination, I went 
with the douanier to the street in which 
my lodgings were situated — induced 
him to wait outside — and in a very few 
minutes again stood before him in the 
costume of an English gentleman, and 
with my passport in my pocket. The 
maire was at home — immediately satia- 
iied the douanier — vised my passport 
for Paris ; and I was at once placed, with- 
out any difficulty, in the very best posi- 
tion possible, not being supposed to have 
come to Spain at all. Under this com- 
fortable impression I returned with the 
douanier, secretly obtained my des- 
patches, and booked myself in the dili- 
gence for Paris direct. But the little 
maire had his suspicions still, and next 
day the telegraph was at work ; and long 
before I reached Paris, the fact of my 
being on my road there was known, and 
a plan of operations decided on. The 
little maire was too cunning for me. 

Unconscious of this circumstance, I 
left the diligence at the messageries of 
Lafite and Gaillard, with my little valise 
under my arm, and immediately retired 
to a bed-room, there to wash off the dust 
and other marks incident to a long jour- 
ney, preparatory to dining. I had been 
in .the room five minutes, and had, luck- 
ily, not opened my valise, when I heard 
a polite knock at the door. Perfectly 
unprepared, I opened the door, and one 
glance told me the intruder was a com- 
missary of police. I knew my fate hung 
on a word — a look ; and, young dipIo> 
matist as I was, I acted with a presence 
of mind which since has many times 

astonished me. ' Mr. V said he, 

politely mentioning my name. ' Mr. 

is up stairs at No. — ,' said I, without 
flinching, at the same time smiling most 
benignly. 'Oh, ten thousand pardons^ 
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monaieur, for the mistake : what naraber 
did yoa say, sir V I repeated the num- 
ber ; the commissary of police thanked 
me, re-entered the passage, and began 
quietly to ascend the stairs. Before he 
had reached the summit of the flight, I 
was in the street with my valise in my 
hand. With such a police as Paris can 
boast of, to have taken a Jiacre or cab 
would have been to betray my hiding- 
place at once. I therefore hurried 
along on foot, plunged into the ciii, 
reached as low a neighborhood as I could 
find, and entered a house of very suspi- 
cious character, where, however, I was 
quite safe until dark. Here I dined: 
as soon as night came on, sallied forth 
in search of a more safe place of con- 
cealment. 

In a street in the Quartier Latin, some 
months before, I had often spent an 
eTening with a very clever, but very 
poor young artist. We had been great 
cronies, imd to him I determined to 
apply for shelter for the night. With 
some difficulty I found the house, and 
being admitted to the porter's lodge, 
inquired for Monsieur Jules Victor, *Au 
quatrieme ' — [ On the fourth floor,] said 
Uie laconic Cerberus, and up the stair I 
at once sallied. After a journey up a 
narrow and dark flight of stairs, I reached 
the desired docM", and knocked : * Entrez,' 
said a soft 'female Toice. I started, but 
still obeyed the summons, and found 
myself in the presence of a very pretty 
and neatly-dressed young Frenchwoman. 
' This is Monsieur Victor's apartment, I 
believe?' said I with some hesitation. 
'It is; he will be here directly. Will 
monsieur be seated?' said she with a 
most engaging smile. I seated myself, 
and Victor instantly came out of the ad- 
joining chamber. ' Delighted to see you, 
my dear fellow; what earthquake has 
cast you up ? fiut excuse me ; allow roe 
to introduce^ you to Madame Victor — 

Madame Victor, Monsieur 1 ' This 

announcement rather disarranged my 
plans ; bat determined to make a trial, I 
sat down, and at once told my story, 
concluding by casting a sly look at ma- 
dame, and saying, 'Had you been a 
bachelor, I meant to beg half your bed ? ' 
' And of course now you will stay ? ' said 
7» 



madame kindly ; ' we will do the best we 
can for you.' 

This point settled, I rose from my 
chair, and drawing my passport from my 
pocket, burned it quietly before them. 
Very much surprised, they inquired the 
reason, which, however, was obvious— 
that I could no longer travel under my 
own name, and another had become ab- 
solutely necessary. I spent a most pleas- 
ant evening with this worthy and kind 
couple ; aroused them with my multifari* 
ous adventures ; and next morning sallied 
forth to call on an intimate English 
friend. With him I could not be ex- 
plicit; but, after the ordinary topics 
which occur to men meeting after an 
absence of some duration, I said, ' I have 
lost my passport. Will you go to the 
English embassy with me, and vouch for 
my respectability 7 ' ' Certainly.' ' fiut 
will you be quite silent with regard to 
my real appellation ? My name is Henry 
Seymour I ' He started. ' I do not ask 
you to say my name is Henry Seymour, 
but simply to say you know me.' Though 
very much surprised, he agreed ; and 
away we went to the English embassy. 
We saw the usual* official — the usual 
questions were asked— my friend vouched 
for my respectability. I mentioned that 
I had lost my pas^ort. A new one was 
made out at once ; and after the usual 
particulars, the official said, ' What 
name ? ' * Henry Seymour.* * Where 
last from ? ' < Calais.' 

That night, after transacting m^ busi- 
ness in Paris, and perfectly satisfied with 
the neat manner in which I had eluded 
the vigilance of the police, I was on my 
road to Brussels. But the eternal tele- 
graph was at work. Ere I was half-way 
on my road, the deceit I had practised 
was suspected, and intelligence trans- 
mitted, with orders to watch me closely. 
On arriving at Brussels I gave up my 
passport, and in an hour afterwards called 
for it at the police-office. The commis- 
sary eyed me in a hesitating manner, 
quite sufficient to awaken darm, and 
told mc to call next morning. This was 
enough for me : I knew at once that I 
was suspected. 

I roust here mention that Belgium and 
Hdland were at war — the former being. 
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with France, opposed to the Carlist dy- 
nasty, and the latter in secret league with 
Don Carlos. My plan of operation was 
at once decided on. I led the hotel {the 
Grand Laboreur) at which I had taken 
ap my quarters, and fixed myself in a 
cabaret. As soon as night came, I sent 
for one of the common carts of the coun- 
try, and offered the driver a handsome 
sum to get me across the frontier. ' But 

?ou will be taken prisoner, sir,' said he. 
]*he very thing I want, I thought to my- 
self I contented myself, however, with 
saying that I would risk the danger. 
Tempted by the somewhat brilliant offer 
I made him, he agreed, and I mounted 
the cart, lay down on a pile of straw, 
threw my cloak over me, and in a very 

' short time was fast asleep. Having 
scarcely had a proper night's rest since I 
left Spain, my slumber was heavy and 
unbroken, and I only woke when chal- 
lenged by the Dutch sentinels. I at once 
knew that I was within the lines of the 
Hollanders, and demanded to be taken 
before the distinguished general in com- 
mand. His name, and what passed be- 
tween us, I cannot now reveal ; suffice 

' that I instantly received a pass, and 
reached the Hague without farther mo- 
lestation. 

My despatches presented, and my mis- 
sion fulfilled, I sailed for England, and 
thence took ship again for Spam. Such 
was my adventure — one of many which 
I underwent when in the secret diplo- 
matic service of Don Carlos. What the 
exact object of my journey was, it is not 
for me to reveal ; suffice it, however, 
that my return was hailed with delight, 
as I brought with me that from the want 
of which monarch and peasant equally 
suffer — Gold. 



THE BLIND SQUATTER. 

BY PERCT B. ST. JOHN. 

Nearly four hundred miles up the 
Trinity river, Texas, at the extreme 
point to which the flat-bottom steamboats 
rnn up in search of cotton and other pro- 
ductions is Robins' Ferry. Below, the 
rirer is narrow, with high steep banks, 



within the deep shadow of which the 
waters roll noiselessly and swiftly towards 
the ocean, while groves of somewhat 
stunted trees run down to the very edge 
of the clifl& : here, however, the stream 
expands into a broad and shallow lake, 
the shores of which are low, and even 
unsightly, as is generally the case in 
Texas. / 

We arrived at a landing-place three 
miles below the junction of the lake and 
river late one night, and early the follow- 
ing morning I was paddling up against 
the stream in a light bark canoe, which, 
having but a slight hold in the water, 
served better to stem the current than 
one of larger dimensions. For some 
time I continued within the shadows of 
the clifis in comparative gloom ; but, a^ 
ter a somewhat fatiguing hour, my eye 
first caught a glimpse of the shallow lake, 
where I hoped to find sufficient abund- 
ance of wild-fowl to glut my most mur- 
derous appetite as a sportsman. The 
dawn had long since passed, but nature 
appeared yet asleep, so calm, so still was 
that almost untrodden spot. Gliding 
swiftly out of the influence of the cur- 
rent, I allowed my canoe to stand mo- 
tionless, while I gazed around. Far as 
the eye could reach, spread a perfect 
wilderness of waters, forward, to the right 
and to the left, perfectly unruffled, for 
not so much as a blade of grass or a leaf 
was stirring on the shore. Here and 
there rose huge trunks of trees, borne 
from above by the almost periodical in- 
undations, and which, reaching some 
shallow part, became stationary, until 
time and decay removed them by degrees 
from their resting-place. Snags were 
visible all around, while a low bushy is- 
land lay about a quarter of a mile to the 
southward. The waters sparkled in the 
sun, revealing at some distance the pre- 
sence of hundreds of ducks, geese, and 
swans floating upon the iprface. For 
some time they remained unheeded, so 
charmed was I by the quiet beauty of the 
landscape ; but at length the prospect of 
a late breakfast awoke my killinff pro* 
pensities, and, raising my paddle, I gave 
a true Indian sweep, and glided noise- 
lessly towards the little island above al- 
luded to. 
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My progress was rapid, but not a sound 
could have been detected by any save an 
aborigina]. The bevy of ducks which 
had drawn me in that direction were sail- 
ing towards the island, and I was within 
gun-shot long before I was perceived, as, 
the better to deceive them, I lay almost 
on my face at last, and paddled with my 
hands. At length I allowed the canoe to 
drift with whatever impulse it had pre- 
viously received, and cautiously clutch- 
ing my double-barreled apology for a Joe 
Manton, rose in the boat. Ere, however, 
1 could gain my feet, crack ! crack ! 
went the two barrels of a fowling-piece, 
a whistling was heard close to my ears, 
and the ducks, save and except a few vic- 
tims, flew away with a loud rustling of 
wings. I was astounded. My first im- 
pulse was to return the fire at random, 
as the idea of Indians crossed my brain. 
I could, however, plainly detect the pre- 
sence of *a fowling-piece by the peculiar 
report, while it was clear the ducks had 
been the object aimed at. Still, the prox- 
imity of the lead to my ears was far from 
pleasant, and I hastened to prevent a re- 
currence of so dangerous an experiment. 
'' Hollo ! friend,'* cried I, in a loud and 
somewhat angry voice, *' are you duck- 
shooting or man-shooting, because I 
should like to know f A man rose in- 
stantly above the bushes. *' Merciful 
Heaven," cried he, "have I wounded 
you, sir t Come in, and I will explaia 
this accident" 

I readily complied, and a few minutes 
placed me beside the sportsman. I at 
once saw that he was blind. Nearly six 
feet high, thin, even gaunt, he presented 
a most remarkable appearance. Clothed 
in the ordinary garb of a backwoodsman, 
there was yet an intellectuality; and even 
nobility of character in his features, which 
struck me forcibly, while the sightless 
orbs at once revealed the cause of what 
had nearly proved a fatal accident. '* You 
are not alone?" said I, glancing curi- 
ously around the bushes. " I am," he 
said with a smile, " quite alone. But let 
roe roost sincerely beg your pardon fbr 
having endangered your life." " No ex- 
cuses,", said I, depositing the victims of 
his volley at his feet ; ** but if you would 
explain to m^ how you are here alone, 



and how, being here, you are thus em- 
ployed, you will assuage a very strong 
feeling of curiosity,'* " With pleasure," 
he replied, " I owe you an explanation ; 
and besides," he continued, "I believe 
we are countrymen, and this meeting 
gives me true delight." '' I am an Eng- 
lishman," I said. *' And I a Scotchman. 
In Britain it makes us countrymen ; in a 
strange land it makes us brothers." 

Struck by the blind man's manner, I 
loaded, prairie fashion, a couple of corn 
cob pipes with some excellent leaf tobacco, 
and handing him one, seated myself 
quietly by his side. Closing his eyes, 
from habit, as if to read the past, he was 
silent for a few moments. '^ My name 
is Campbell," he said at length, without 
further preface, " and by trade I am a 
cabinet-maker. To begin at the begin- 
ning. When I was twenty, and that is 
not so long ago as you may think, I re- 
ceived an offer to go to New York. I 
was engaged to be married to a sweet 
cousin of mine.. Poor Ellen ! I could 
not go without her, and yet it was, they 
said, owre young to marry. Still the 
oflfer was good, and rather than I should 
lose the opportunity of advancing myself, 
they all consented that it should be a 
wedding. The day after our happy union 
we sailed for the far west. 

" We reached New York in safety ; I 
entered upon my employment with a firm 
and settled determination to secure, if 
not fortune, at least competence. Wages 
were in these days very high ; I was a 
good workman; my master had confi- 
dence in me, and besides my wages as 
journeyman, paid me a salary as his fore- 
man and clerk. As determined to lose 
no opportunity of advancement, I kept 
all his books after my regular day's work 
was done. I saved more than half my 
earnings, and was as happy, I believe, as 
an industrious honest man can be ; and 
if he, sir, cannot be happy, I know not 
who can." *' You are right," said I ; 
** an honest, sober, industrious working- 
man, with ample employment, respected 
by his masters, with a little family around 
him, should be the happiest of created 
beings. His wants are all supplied, with- 
out the cares and troubles of wealth.'* 
" So it was with me; I was very happy. 
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At the end of ten years I had saved a 
large sum, and then, and only then, my 
wife presented me with my first and only 
child. 

*' With the consent, and by the advice 
even of my employers, who had my true 
interests at heart, I determined to start 
in business for myself; but not in New 
York. New Orleans was a money-mak- 
ing, busy place, and thither I removed. 
My success was unexpectedly great ; my 
own workmanship was eagerly bought 
up, and I employed many men at the 
enormous wages of the south. Two mis- 
fortunes, however, now clouded my feli- 
city ; both attributable, I fear, to my de- 
sire for independence. The south did 
not agree with my wife, and ere I could 
restore her to a genial climate, she died. 
Sir, my sorfow was the sorrow, I hope, 
of a man and a Christian : but I felt it 
sorely. He only who has seen wife or 
child removed from him by death, can 
estimate my feelings. Existence for a 
time was a blank. I worked mechani- 
cally, but no more did her cheerful voice 
encourage my labors. I ate, 1 drank ; 
ah, sir ! it was then I missed her ; at the 
morning meal, at dinner, over the tea 
board. As my eye rested on the empty 
chair on the opposite side of my little 
table. I could see in it the accustomed 
form ; and then my heart seemed to turn 
cold, and the very blood to cease to flow. 
He who has not lost a wife or child, 
knows not real sorrow in this world. It 
is the severest trial man ever is put to. 
Well, sir, she died, and I was left alone 
with a little image of herself, my Ellen. 
A gayer, happier being never lived — 
always smiling, always singing. In time, 
she brought back some glimpse of joy to 
my soul. 

** One morning, I awoke with a pecu- 
liar sensation at my heart — I had caught 
the yellow-fever. I will not detail the 
history of this illness. Suffice, that it 
was three months ere I was restored to 
health ; and then, by some extraordinary 
accident, it proved that I was blind; 
while my business was gone from me. I 
knew not what to do. You know, sir, 
the usual course of ruined men in New 
Orleans ; they sell off secretly, shut their 
shutters, write G. T. T. (Gone to Texas) 



on the door, and are no more heard of 
But I, sir, <k>uld not do this. I was, 
however, no longer fit for business : a 
quiet retreat in the woods was my best 
course of proceeding. Besides, my health 
was shattered, and I should not have 
lived in New Orleans. Accordingly, I 
ccHitrived to raise a thousand dollars when 
I wound up my accounts, and with this 
and a negro slave, I and my child started 
for Texas. Blind, I was not fit to cope 
with men, and my object, therefore, was 
to retire, as far as wais consistent with 
safety, into the woods. 

" Eight years ago I journeyed up this 
river, and reached this very spot. Fran- 
cisco, my negro, was a devoted and faith- 
ful fellow, and worked hard, because I 
was a good master to him. We erected 
a hut upon yonder shore : it was a labor- 
ious operation ; but it was at length com- 
pleted. I have said I was a cabinet-ma- 
ker; so was my negro; we therefore 
furnished the place elegantly for a back- 
wood's dwelling. 

^' Now to speak of my daughter. When 
we lefl New Orleans she was eight years 
old, and up to that age had "been edu- 
cated most carefully, her existence be- 
ing, of course, that of a town girl. You 
know, sir, the lazy luxurious habits of 
the pestilential city, and how little they 
fit one for roughing life in the woods. 
Well, Nelly was transplanted hither, pre- 
serving and increasing her accomplish- 
ments, and yet has she become a perfect 
prairie bird. Her fingers ply the rude 
needle required to make these coarse 
garments; she and Francisco prepare 
them for use. We have a female slave, 
Francisco's wife, but hers is out-door 
work ; and Nelly makes butter, cooks, 
ay, sir, and even cleans. And she is 
quite happy, singing all day long ; and if 
an hour can be found for a book, she is 
in paradise. 

'* Singular as it may seem, I do most 
of the hunting ; at all events, all the 
wild-fowl shooting. With the dawn I 
am up ; and in my dug-out, which I pull, 
while Nelly steers, I land here, and con- 
ceal myself in the bushes, while she re- 
turns to prepare breakfast With my 
loss of sight I have gained an additional 
strength of hearing. I can detect mm^ 
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dialelj the approach of the ducks and 
geese on the water, and if once they 
come near enough, am sure not to waste 
mj powder and shot. After about a cou- 
ple of hours she returns for me. Her 
time is now nearly up : you shall see her, 
and l^eakfast at New Edinburgh." 

At this instant a diminutive sail 
caught my eye at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards. Rising, I perceived a small 
canoe gliding before a slight breeze 
which had arisen, and rapidly approach^ 
ing. The foresail and mainsail concealed 
its occupant ; but presently a melodious 
Toice was heard carolling a merry ditty. 

'* There is my child," said Campbell, 
his voice hushed to a whisper ; " there 
is my child. I never hear her sing but 
I see her mother before me." 

" Well, father," cried Nelly, taking in 
her little sail ; "' no ducks for me to pick 
upt not one. You are unlucky this 
morning." 

At this moment she caught sight of 
my naval uniform, and stopped short. 
*'This gentleman was kind enough to 
pick them up for me, and you must give 
him a seat in the boat." 

Nelly approached. Though tanned 
by the sun, one could still see the blue- 
eyed Scotch girl in her. Light curls fell 
from beneath a vast straw-hat over her 
shoulders, while a simple fur pelisse, and 
buckskin rooccasons, with red worsted 
stockings, was all her. visible attire. But 
never had I seen anything more graceful 
or more elegant. A woman, and yet a 
girl, she had evidently the feelings of the 
first, with the joyous artlessness of the 
second. We were friends directly, while 
I mentally compared her with my inter- 
esting Irish friends Mary Rock and her 
sister. 

In a few minutes more we were sailing 
for the shore^and in a quarter of an hour 
were in sight of New Edinburgh. To 
my surprise I discovered a substantial 
log-hut, several outhouses, Indian corn- 
fields, while pumpkins, &c. flourished 
around i|i abundance. Two cows were 
pazing in the neighborhood; as many 
horses were near them ; while pigs and 
fowls were scattered in all directions. I 
was amazed, the blind Scotchman's in- 
dustry was so novel in Texas. I ex- 



pressed my surprise. "Eight years of per- 
severance can do much," said Campbell 
quietly : " thank Heaven I am very hap- 
py, and my Nelly will not be left a beg^ 
gar." " But you must find her a steady, 
hard-working young fellow for a hus- 
band," replied I, " to preserve all this.*' 
" I think," said be, smiling, " if you were 
to ask Nelly, she would tell you that that 
was done already." The slightly height- 
ened color of the maiden was her only 
answer, and at that moment we reached 
the landing, where the negro couple and 
their pickaninnies were standing. The 
slaves were sleek and hearty, ancT showed 
their wliite teeth merrily. 

Campbell led the way to the house, 
which was, for Texas, superabundantly 
furnished. Comfort was everywhere, and 
abundance. The breakfast was, to a 
hunter, delicious, consisting of coiTee, 
hot corn cakes, venison stew, and wild 
honey, while a cold turkey graced the cen- 
tre of the board. What 1 enjoyed, how- 
ever, better even than the breakfast, was 
the attention of the daughter to her blind 
father. He seated himself at the board, 
and Nelly having first helped me, sup- 
plied all his wants with a care and watch- 
fulness which'was delightful to behold. 
She anticipated all his desires, her whole 
soul being seemingly bent to give him 
pleasure. She was, in fact, more like af 
mother with a child, than a daughter 
with a father in the prime of life. Break- 
fast concluded, we talked again of his 
history, particularly since his arrival in 
Texas. 

The routine of the day was simple 
enough, as they explained to me. The 
negroes, overlooked by the father and 
dauflhter, worked in the fields from dawn 
until six in the evening, the father fash- 
ioning some rural implement, an axe or 
plough handle, while the daughter plied 
her needle. They breakfasted at hUf- 
past six, dined at half-past eleven, and 
supped at six : after this last meal, Nelly 
generally read to her father for two hours. 
Their library was good, including several 
standard works, and the first two volumes 
of " The Family Magazine." 

Campbell went out into the air after 
a while to talk to the negroes, and I was 
left alone with Nelly. I took advantage 
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of his absence to learn more of her char- 
acter. Never was I more delighted. 
Not a regret, not a wish for the busy 
world of which she read so much ; while 
it was quite clear to me that her lover, 
whoever he was, had only succeeded by 
promising to reside with the father. To 
leave her blind parent seemed to her one 
of those impossibilities which scarcely 
even suggested itself to her mind. Yes I 
Nelly Campbell was a sweet creature, 
perhaps the only truly romantic recollec- 
tion I bore with me from Texas. 

I remained with them all day ; I visited 
their whole farm ; I examined Nelly's 
favorite retreat, in a grove at the rear of 
the house, and then I left them. We 
parted with a regret which was mutual ; 
a regret which, strange to say, was quite 
painful on my side, and I never saw tnem 
again. Still I did not lose sight of them, 
I always wrote by the steamer to Nelly ; 
and many a long letter did I obtain in 
reply. More and more did I discover 
that she was a daughter only, and that 
even a husband must for a time hold a 
second place in her heart. At length 
she wrote — " And now, sir, I am mar- 
ried, and I am very happy, though I al- 
most sometimes regret the step, as I can 
no longer give my whole time to my dear 
iblind father. He is, however, so happy 
himself, that I must resign myself to be 
less his nurse, especially as the only 
quarrel John and I ever have, is as to 
who shall wait on him. If he has lost 
part of his daughter, he has found a son." 
This picture of happiness made me 
thoughtful, and I owned that, great as is 
the blessing of civilization, and vast and 
grand as are the benefits of communion 
with your fellows, a scene of felicity 
might yet be found in the woods. Though 
I am a strong lover of mankind, and wish 
to be among them, and to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of civilization, yet do I think, 
if I were an old blind man, I would be a 
^ back wood squatter, with a daughter such 
as Nelly. 

I heard no more from them, as I soon 
after returned to England, and the busy 
life of the world and other avocations have 
always prevented me writing. Should!, 
however, ever revisit Texas, my first care 
will be to run up the Trinity, and once 



more enjoy hospitality at the table of the 
Blind Squatter. 
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Occasionally we passed a piece of 
magnificent rye, in full ear at that early 
season, with straw the longest I ever saw 
in my life ; while the number of wild 
pigeons that kept constantly rising out of 
these and other fields of corn, as we rode 
past them, was positively marvellous. 
The plain must be marshy in winter ; 
but the whole of it might be easily kept 
dry enough for cultivation by a few cross- 
dikes, the parts which are cultivated 
being drained effectually in that manner. 
On passing one very magnificent piece of 
wheat, I observed incidentally to the sur- 
rigee that it was in fine condition, and 
asked if he knew to whom it belonged. 
" How can I tell?" was his reply ; " any 
one that can afford to watch and guard 
it may sow wherever he pleases; and 
when the time of harvest comes he may 
reap it, if it has not been stolen before 
that ; and then some one perhaps sows 
there the next year, and the man who 
has had the crop sows somewhere else." 
" Then am I to understand that the land 
belongs to no one, and that any one may 
plough or sow where he pleases ? " said 
I, somewhat surprised. ** How can the 
land Ijelong to any one ? " asked, in re- 
ply, the equally astonished Albanian. 
" If I sow corn there, the com is mine ; 
if you sow, it is yours ; if I see good 
grass there, I feed my horses, or sheep, 
or oxen, if I have any ; and any other 
person may do the same; but the land is 
not mine." '*But to whom then does 
the land belong? May I come and turn 
out your flocks or sow seeds where you 
want to sow ? " "Of course you may, 
if you can ; but if I sow corn there, or 
feed my flocks there, I take good care to 
watch it, and not let you." — Captain 
Besfs Excursions in Albania. 



Look upon every day as the whole of 
life, not merely as a section ; and enjoy 
the present without wishing, through 
haste, to spring on to another lying before 
the section. — Richier. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE, CAPEL COURT. 



THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Towards the close of the last cen- 
torj the increased scale of transactions 
in the Funds, and the new loans which 
were continually being raised, induced 
the principal frequenters of the stock- 
market to subscribe for the erection of 
a building for their accommodation. Ca- 
pel Court, on the east side of Barthol- 
omew Lane, once the residence of Sir 
William Capel, Lord Mayor in 1504, 
was fixed upon as a convenient situation 
for the purpose. The first stone was 
laid on the ISth of May, 1801, and con- 
tains an inscription, which states, for 
the information of remote posterity, that 
the national debt was then upwards of 
five hundred millions. This building, 
which is the present Stock Exchange, 
was opened in March, 1802. The en- 
trance to Capel Court is nearly opposite 
the door at th^ east end of the Bank, 
leading to tlie room in that building 
called the Rotunda. 

No one is allowed to transact business 



at the Stock Exchange unless he is a 
member. If a stranger unluckily wan- 
ders into the place, he is quickly hus- 
tled out. There are about three hun- 
dred and fifly firms of stock-brokers in 
London, whose places of business are 
situated in the streets, courts, and alleys 
within five minutes' walk of the Royal 
Exchange. To these we must add thir- 
ty or forty bullion, bill, and discount 
brokers. All the more respectable of 
these money-dealers are members of the 
Stock Exchange, and the total number 
of members is at present about six 
hundred and fiAy. The admission takes 
place by ballot, and the committee of 
the Stock Exchange, which consists of 
twenty-four members, is elected in the 
same manner. Every new member of 
the "House,^' as it is called, must be 
introduced by three respectable mem- 
bers, each of whom enters into security 
in .£300 for two years. A I the end of 
two years, when the respectability of the 
party is supposed to be fairly ascertained 
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and known, the liability of the sureties 
ceases ; but, as each member of the house 
is reelected every year, if in the course of 
the preceding twelvemonth there is any- 
thing discreditable in his conduct, he is 
not reelected. If a member becomes a 
defaulter, he ceases to be a member; 
though, after inquiry, he may be re&d- 
mitted on paying a certain composition ; 
but he must be readmitted, if at all, by 
vote of the committee. When a mem- 
ber becomes unable to pay his creditors, 
there are certain c^cial assignees who 
receive all the money due to him and 
divide it amongst his creditors. No 
man can be re&dmitted unless he pays 
6s, 8d. in the pound, from resources 
of his own, over and above what has 
been collected from his debtors. As 
some of the practices of the Stock Ex- 
change are contrary to law, and cannot 
be enforced in the courts, the members 
are only to bfe held to them by a sense 
of honor, and such restraints in the way 
of exposure and degradation as the gov- 
erning committee may be authorizea to 
apply by the general body of members. 
Cases of dishonorable or disgraceful 
conduct are punished by expulsion. 
The names of defaulters are posted on 
the ''black board,'' and, in the language 
of the Stock Exchange, they are then 
technically called "lame ducks." In 
short, the committee have the power 
of effectually destroying the credit of a 
member whose transactions are of a 
dishonorable nature. They investigate 
the conduct of members whenever c^led 
upon by other parties, and give their 
award according to the evidence. 

The two leading classes of men who 
have dealings on the Stock Exchange 
are the jobbers and the brokers, though 
the business peculiar to each is not un- 
frequently transacted by one person. 
Some members deal for the most part 
in English stocks, others in foreign, and 
many confine their attention principally 
to shares in mines, railways, canals, joint- 
stock banks, and other public compa- 
nies; some call themselves discount- 
brokers and money-dealers, and transact 
business to a large extent in commercial 
securities — that is, in bills drawn by 
merchants and tradesmen on mercantile 



transactions. Bargains are made in the 
presence of a third party, and the terms 
are simply entered in a pocket-book; 
but they are checked next day, and the 
jobber's clerk (their clerks are members 
also of the house) pays or risceives the 
money, and sees that the securities are 
correct. There are but three or four 
dealers in Exchequer Bills, and the 
greater number of these securities pass 
through their hands. The majority of 
the members of the Stock Exchange 
employ their capital in any way which 
offers the slightest chance of profit, and 
keep it in convertible securities, so that 
it can be changed from hand to hand 
almost at a moment's notice. The bro- 
kers are employed to execute the orders 
of bankers, merchants, capitalists, and 
private individuals ; and the jobbers on 
Change are the parties with whom they 
deal. When the broker appears in the 
market, he is surrounded by the jobbers. 
One of the "cries" of the Stock Ex- 
change is "Borrow money? borrow 
money?" a singular one to general 
apprehension ; but it must be under- 
stood that the credit of the borrower 
must either be first rate or his security 
of the most satisfactory nature;- and 
that it is not the principal who goes into 
this market, but his broker. *' Have 
you any money to lend to^ay?" is a 
question asked with a nonchalence which 
would astonish the simple man who goes 
to a " friend " with such a question in 
his mouth. " Yes," may be the reply. 
"I want J^10,000 or ^^20,000." "On 
what security ? " — for that is the vita! 
question; and that point being settled, 
the transaction goes on smoothly and 
quickly enough. Another mode of do- 
ing busines is to conceal the object of 
the borrower or lender, who asks, 
"What are Excheqer?" The answer 
may be " Forty to forty-two." That is, 
the party addressed will buy ^1000 at 
405., and sell J^IOOO at 42s. The job- 
bers cluster around the broker, who 
perhaps says, " I iliust have a price in 
^5000." If it suits them they will say, 
" Five with me, five with me, five with 
me,** making fifteen; or they will say 
each, " Ten with me ; " and it is the 
broker's business to get these parties 
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pledged to bay of him at 40, or to sell 
to him at 42, they not knowing whether 
he is a buyer or seller. The broker 
then declares his purpose, sayings for 
example, "Gentlemen, I sell to you 
J^20,000 at 40;" and the sum is then 
apportioned among them. If the money 
were wanted only for a month, and the 
Exchequer market remained the same 
daring that time, the buyer would have 
to give 42 in the market for what he 
sold at 40, being the difference betu^een 
the buying and the selling price; be- 
sides which he would have to pay the bro- 
ker Is, per cent, commission on the sale, 
and Is, per cent, on the purchase again 
onlhe bills, which would make altogeth- 
er 45. per cent. If the object of the 
broker be to buy Consols, the jobber 
offers to buy his .£20,000 at 96, or to 
sell him the amount at 96^, without 
being at all aware which he is engaging 
himself to do. The same person may 
not know on any particular day whether 
he will be a borrower or lender. If 
he has sold stock and has not repur- 
chased, about one or two o'clock in the 
day he would be a lender of money; 
but if he has bought stock, and not sold, 
he would be a borrower. Immense 
sums are lent on condition of being re- 
called at the short notice of a few hours. 
These loans are often for so short a 
period, that the uninitiated, who have 
no other idea of borrowing than that 
which the old proverb supplies, that 
" He who goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing," would wonder that any man 
should borrow <£10,000 or i:20,000 for 
a day or at most a fortnight, and which 
is liable to be called for at the shortest 
notice. The facilities which the Stock 
Exchange affords for the easy flow of 
capital in any direction where profit 
is to be secured will explain the myste- 
ry. The directors of a railway company, 
whose receipts are .£12,000 or j^14,000 
per week, instead of locking up this 
sum every week in their strong-box, as 
a premium for the ingenuity of London 
thieves, authorize a broker to lend it on 
proper securities. Persons who pay 
large duties to government at fixed pe- 
riods, and are in receipt of these duties 
from the time of their last payment, 
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make something of the gradually accu- 
mulating sum by lending it for a week 
or two. A person whose capital is in- 
tended to be laid out in mortgage on real 
property finds it advantageous to lend it 
out until he meets with a suitable offer. 
The great bankers have constantly large 
sums which are not required for their 
till, and they direct their brokers to lend 
this surplus cash on the Stock Ex- 
change. One banker lends about .£400,- 
000 to the jobbers on every settling-day. 
Bankers are also borrowers at times, as 
well as lenders. The Bank of England 
sometimes, and also the East India Com- 
pany, employ their brokers to raise 
money on the Stock Exchange. S<xne 
members of the Stock Exchange call 
themselves, appropriately enough, '' man- 
agers of balances." Whatever the mar- 
ket rate of interest may be, it is more 
advantageous to a capitalist to employ 
his resources at the smallest rate of 
profit rather than it should remain idle. 
Sometimes the jobber, at the close of the 
day, will lend his money at 1 per cent, 
rather than not employ it at all. But 
the extraordinary fluctuations in the rate 
of interest, even in the course of a sin- 
gle day, are a sufficient temptation to 
the money-lender to resort to the Stock 
Exchange. During the shutting of the 
stocks money is invariably scarce; but 
as soon as the dividends become payable, 
it is again abundant. At other times, 
on one day, the rate of interest will be 
10 per cent., and the next day only 2. 
The rate of interest offered in the morn- 
ing will also frequently differ from that 
which can be obtained in the afternoon. 
Instances have occurred in which every- 
body has been anxious to lend money in 
the morning at 4 per cent., when about 
two o'clock money has become so scarce 
that it could with difficulty be borrowed 
at 10 per cent. For example, if the 
price of Consols be low, persons who 
are desirous of raising money will give 
a high rate of interest rather than sell 
stock. Again, an individual wants to 
borrow .£100,000 on Consols, but they 
happen to be in great demand, and the 
jobber may borrow on them at 2 per 
cent, and lend the very same money on 
another description of government se- 
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curity at 5 per cent. The constant re- 
currence of these opportunities of turn- 
ing capital is of course the life and soul 
6f the Stock Exchange. 

The profit of the jobber, after he has 
concluded a bargain, depends upon the 
state of the market, which may be de- 
pressed by extensive sales, or by the 
competition of buyers. These jobbers 
are middle men, who are always ready 
either to buy or sell at a minute's no- 
tice, and hence a broker, in dealing for 
his principal, who wants to borrow 
money, has no need to hunt after anoth- 
er broker, who has money of another 
principal to lend, but each resorts to the 
jobber, who is both a borrower and lend- 
er. The following information as to 
the transactions of a firm of stock-bro- 
kers, or, perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, of nioney-dealers, or, to use the 
technical phrase, ''managers of bal- 
ances," is official, and may be fully re- 
lied on: — "Our business, in addition 
to that of mere stock-broker, extends 
to the dealing in money, that is, borrow- 
ing of bankers, capitalists, and others, 
their surplus or unemployed moneys, for 
the purpose of lending again at advanced 
rates, the difference of rate being our 
remuneration for the trouble and risk 
attendant thereon. By the general fa- 
cility thus afforded, from our being al- 
most always ready either to borrow 
or lend, we have become, as it were, a 
channel directly or indirectly for a great 
portion of the loans between Lombard 
Street and the Stock Exchange; and 
the magnitude of our money dealings 
will be at once understood when I state 
that we have both had and made loans 
to upwards of j^00,000 at a time with 
one house ; that the payments and re- 
ceipts through our banking account on 
each side amount to eighteen or twenty 
millions per annum, but our loan trans- 
actions far exceed that sum, and extend 
to the vast amount of from thirty to 
forty millions a year. Our loans for the 
year ending October, 1841, exceeded 
thirty millions, being an average of three 
millions a month, or ^100,000 a day ; 
and generally, upon four or five days in 
every month, the loans have amounted 
to 150, 2, 3,4, 5, and eyen J^00,000 in 
a single day." 



RoTAL Husbandmen in Peru. — 
Within the city of Gozco, bordering on 
the side of that hill where the castle was 
built, there was a spacious walk or alley, 
containing many acres of ground, called 
CoUcampata, and is still remaining, un- 
less they have built houses upon it since 
the time I was there ; the plat of ground 
on which it was took its name from the 
walk itself, being the bdst piece of land, 
and, as it were, the jewel and flower of 
all the estate belonging to the sun, and 
was the first plat of earth which the Incas 
had dedicated to him. This walk was 
like a garden, manured and cultivated 
only by Incas of the royal blood ; ^or 
was any other admitted to be gardener 
or laborer there under the degree of Inca 
or Palla, which was a lady of the royal 
family. All the songs they made were 
panegyrics in praise of the sun, and the 
substance of them vfnB taken from the 
word haylli^ which in the common lan- 
guage of Peru signifies triumph ; as if 
they were victorious, and triumphed over 
the earth, when they ploughed and dig- 
ged into its bowels, forcing, it to fructify, 
and raking fruit from thence. With 
these sonnets they intermixed the quick 
and acute sentences and sayings of dis- 
creet lovers and valiant soldiers, tending 
to the subject and work in hand, con- 
cluding every staff or stanza of these 
verses with the word haylli, which was 
the burden of the song, and repeated as 
often as was necessary to fill up the ca- 
dence of the tune ; and thus they sang, 
and worked backward and forward, as 
they madlB the furrows, with which 
cheerfulness the toil and labor were 
much alleviated. — De Le Vega's Royal 
Commentaries of Peru — (1688). 



Who is the greater sage, he who lifb 
himself above the stormy time, and con- 
templates it without action ; or he who 
from the high region of calmness throws 
himself into the battling tumult of the 
times? Sublime is it when the eagle 
soars upward through the storm into the 
clear heaven ; but sublimer when, float- 
ing in the serene blue above, he darts 
down through the thick storm-cloud to 
the rock-hung eyrie, where his unfeatber- 
ed young live and tremble. 
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THE COAST IINE OF THE LONDON AND 
DOVER RAILWAY. 

TflE energy displayed by the South- 
Eaatern Railway Company in the forma- 
tion of this portion of their line was 
acknowledged by the Cinque Ports Cor- 
porations in a banquet given by them to 



TUNNEL, DOVER. 

celebrate its completion. On that occa- 
sion, amongst the various mottos which 
decorated the apartments used for the 
festival, was the following, — ** The Hom- 
age of Dover to Energy and Talent; *' 
and seldom has tribute of respect been 
more justly bestowed, for works of 
greater extent or more extraordinary 
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character than those which the line ex- 
hibits have been rarely undertaken. 

Oh leaving the vale of Folkstone, the 
railway crosses the Foord stream by a 
lofty viaduct of seventeen arches, and 
taking a northerly direction, enters, by 
the Folkstone tunnel, the flank of that 
magnificent range of chalk hills which 
extends from Portsmouth, through the 
southern counties, to the sea between 
the South Foreland and the town of 
Folkstone, where it forms a bold escarp- 
ment about twelve miles in length, and 
varying in height from two to six hun- 
dred feet. Along the first seven miles 
of this precipitous and lofty line the 
railway has been carried ; and this has 
been done by tunnelling three of the 
larger headlands, blowing the smaller 
ones into the sea, carrying a sea-wall on 
the " unnumbered idle pebbles " which 
lie at the feet of others, and hewing 
immense cuttings through the slips and 
dislocations of the more chaotic masses ; 
all of which have been accomplished 
with great apparent ease, though in the 
face of enormous and varied difficulties, 
by means of the irresistible power of 
scientific skill aided by ample capital. 

The Folkstone tunnel is seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six yards in length, with an 
inclination of about one foot in two 
hundred and sixty-four — which is that 
of the rest of the line to Dover. For 
the most part the chalk through which 
it is pierced is very "shingly^' in its 
character, wet, and a good deal mixed 
with a debris of blue clay and other 
argil] acedus substances. The cutting 
of the tunnels was consequently a work 
of much difficulty, and there was a con- 
stant struggle with springs and noxious 
vapors. Nothing of any greater geo- 
logical interest was found during this or 
the succeeding excavations than lumps 
of pyrites, sold by the laborers as " po- 
tato stones" or "diamond nutmegs," 
and preserved by the peasants of the 
neighborhood as mantel-piece ornaments 
or cabalistic wonders. The interior 
or " bore " of the tunnel is now well 
bricked ; it is ventilated by several 
draft-towers; and — what struck us as 
a very useful adaptation of a recent 
invention — the roof is drained through* 



out by sheets of fluted zinc, bent to 
the shape of the arch, each flute of the 
zinc acting as a gutter to carry off the 
drip. By this means passengers are 
effectually protected against wet, and 
the roadway of the tunnel is kept per- 
fectly dry. 

On leaving the tunnel, the line en- 
ters the great cutting known as *'the 
Warren," a romantic undercliff of about 
two miles' length, runhing parallel with 
the sweep of East Weir Bay. Perhaps 
no more wonderful scene of wild nat- 
ural beauty in connection with so im- 
posing a display of industrial enterprise 
is to be seen in the world than the 
Warren presents, viewed from the sum- 
mit of the Folkstone tunnel, a point 
which is reached by a precipitous sheep- 
walk from the ** No. 1. Martello," north 
of the harbor. Beneath the eye, at 
the base of a line of cliffs five or six 
hundred feet in height, lies a belt of 
smaller cliffs, each one broken from 
its fellow« and occasionally tumbled 
one upon another in confused groups. 
Through this rocky wilderness the road 
is cut to a depth of about one hundred 
feet. The bottom is n firm dry rock ; 
the sides are inclined at an angle of 
seventy degrees, and are "as smooth 
as a deal board." The coloring of the 
scene is of striking beauty. The chalk 
stained by impregnations of iron, pre- 
sents a blended picture of bright red 
and yellowish tints, alternating with 
whites, and relieved in their seasons 
by patches of mares-tail, (Equisetiim 
palustre) thrift, (Statice Armeria) the 
sea sunflower, (Cistus Helianthemum) 
and some other marine plants of florid 
character. During the calms of sum- 
mer, also, the serene silence which 
ordinarily rests upon a sea-side land- 
scape seems to become more intense 
here by the contrast furnished in the 
abrupt passage of a train, which, as it 
pursues its rapid course, sends a thou- 
sand reverberating thunders through the 
adjacent hills, and then subsides to still- 
ness more suddenly than even the lazy 
flight of the choughs and crows, which, 
for a moment scared from their nests, 
wheel a hasty circle in the midway air, 
and straightway drop to rest again. 
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After passing the Warren, the line 
enters the Abbot's Cliff Tunnel, a stu- 
pendous work one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven yards in length, 
cut through chalk of so compact a 
structure as almost to rival limestone 
in hardness. This tunnel is nearly 
ax hundred feet below the top of the 
eliffi, about twelve feet above high wa- 
ter mark, and one hundred and fifty 
feet from the sea. It is partly bricked, 
and is well-drained, and ventilated by 
side galleries <^ening in the face of the 
cliC Our engraving shows a view of 
it fi'om the Warren. A zigzag walk 
at the back, through beds of samphire 
and wild cabbage, leads to the top of 
Abbot's Head, where splendid views 
of the coast of France, and of our 
own coast to Dungeness Point, are 
obtained. 

On emerging from the tunnel, the 
sea-wall is reached. This is a structure 
of concrete, built on the spreading 
and partially submerged feet of the 
clifis, which, from the tunnel-mouth to 
Shakspeare's Cliff, have, with five or six 
exceptions, an inclination inland of some 
two hundred f^et or more, forming an 
irregular bay. Across this rugged and 
unequal bottom a surface had to be 
cleared, and a superstructure reared, 
sufficienly strong to resist the action 
of the waves, high enough to be be- 
yond the reach of the spray, and at 
a point so far removed from the actual 
fiice of the cliff as to be beyond the 
reach of falling chalk, which, after wet 
and firoety seasons, sometimes slips from 
the superficial layers. In effecting these 
objects, obstacles of the most extraor- 
dinary and apparently insuperable char- 
acter have been overcome. Several 
clifis were found to project so much 
on the course of the line, and others 
were discovered to be so loose in their 
composition, that it became necessary to 
remove them^ altogether. This was accom- 
plished in the case of the Round Down 
Cliff — a noble headland — and some 
others, by charges of gunpowder fired 
by galvanic action. Here, then, where 
billows roared, and the restless fuci 
scarcely found a point to fix their fibres 
upon, a road— a '^pleasure line" — 
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has been formed, as clear, as dry, and 
as safe as any old*established turnpike- 
road in the neighborhood. 

The sea-wall conducts the line for 
a mile to the southern face of Shaks- 
peare's Cliff, whose mighty mass, abut- 
ting in a huge promontory on the sea, 
seemed to forbid all farther progress 
in that direction. Its substance, too 
— such was the nature of its chidk — 
was found to be opposed to ordinary 
tunnelling operations: its texture was 
"crumbly" — its mass was cut up by 
slips and fissures — and the whole moun- 
tain was devoid of those girders of flint 
which in ordinary cases bind the great 
chalk formations together. What, then, 
could be done ? To have turned the posi- 
tion, by building a circuitous wall round 
it, was impossible ; and to have destroyed 
this cliff by gunpowder would, from its 
poetic association, have been consid- 
ered, at the present time, as a crime 
almost akin to sacrilege. In this diffi- 
culty the sailor's motto of ** go through 
it" was adopted, and, in spite of all 
the difficulties and of the opinions of its 
impracticability, a tunnel was com- 
menced, and after a while a tunnel 
was made — and a very beautiful one 
it is, and perhaps, likewise, the safest 
that has yet been constructed. This 
arises from its being a double one ; for 
the peculiar impediments of the pas- 
sage make it necessary to increase the 
ordinary size of the opening, and this 
again involved the need of a central 
support for the superincumbent weight. 
The complete tunnel is formed of two 
pointed parabolic arches, twice the usual 
height, soundly built of five or six 
layers of brick, and from end to end 
measuring 1417 yards. The ventila- 
tion, which is very perfect, is secured 
by seven shafts communicating with 
the top of the cliff, and by occasional 
arches in the central pier. 

Leaving the tunnel, the line arrives 
at a loose shingly beach, on which the 
sea continually beats, and in rough 
weather with great violence. Here, 
however, the intrepid engineer, by adapt- 
ing his resources to the peculiar ex- 
igencies of the case, has succeeded 
in erecting a safe and convenient road 
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A sea-wall would not in this instance 
have served the purpose ; the sea would 
have washed it awaj. But where a 
solid structure would have failed, a 
light open timber-work framing, car- 
rying the rails on an elevated platform, 
has been found to answer every require- 
ment. A wooden viaduct exposed to 
the fury of a south-wester, is in fact 
as safe as Waterloo Bridge. 

The mighty obstacles of sea and 
land had now been conquered — the 
line had reached to the very threshold 
of Dover: but, before it could enter 
its venerable walls, an impediment of 
another description had to be overcome. 
At the end of the Dover viaduct, and 
concealing the town from view, stands a 
small rock, surmounted by a fort, called, 
from its position, the Archcliff Fort. 
To carry the line into the town, this 
rock, not twenty feet in width, had 
to be tunnelled; but so great was the 
repugnance of the military authorities 
against having what was termed ''one 
of the defences of the country" ex- 
posed even to apparent danger, that 
after the Company had surmounted every 
other difficulty, they were forbidden to 
take this the last step of their arduous 
journey. This difficulty was not re- 
moved without much trouble and delay, 
but at last, after many months of nego- 
tiation and dispute, the locomotive flag 
was planted on the chalk of the Arch- 
cliflT, the souterraine was carried, the 
railway completed, and finally, on the 
sixth day of February last, the friends 
of the' Company, with the writer of 
these notes, had the pleasure of cele- 
brating their entire success, by riding 
throui;h the fort-tunnel in the first train 
from London to Dover. 



SELFISHNESS. 
The selfish look upon themselves as 
if they were all the world, and no man 
beside concerned therein ; that the good 
state of things is to he measured by 
their condition ; that all is well if they 
do prosper and thrive, all is ill if they 
be disappointed in their desires and 
projects. The good of no man, not 



of their brethren, not of their firiends, 
not of their country, doth come under 
their consideration. 

This is the chief spring of injus- 
tice; for from hence it is ^hat often- 
times men regard not what courses 
they take, what means they use (how 
unjust, how base, soever they be) to- 
ward the compassing their designs: 
hence they trample upon right, they 
violate all laws and rules >of conscience, 
they falsify their trusts, they betray 
their friends, they supplant their neigh- 
bor, they flatter and collogue, they 
wind about and shuffle any way, they 
detract from the worth and virtue of 
any man, they forge and vent odious 
slanders, they commit any sort of wrong 
.and outrage, they (without regard or 
remorse) do anything which seemeth 
to further their design. 

Selfishness, therefore, is the great 
enemy to the common weal ; that which 
perverteth all right, which confoundeth 
all order, which spoileth all the conve- 
nience and comfort of society. 

The frame of our nature speaketh, 
that we are not born for ourselves alone. 
We shall find man, if we contemplate 
him, to be a nobler thing than to have 
been designed merely to serve himself 
and to satisfy his single pleasure; his 
endowments are too excellent, his capa- 
cities too large, for so mean and narrow 
purposes. How pitiful a creature were 
man if this were all he were made for ! 
How sorry a faculty were reason if 
it served not to better uses! He de- 
baseth himself, he disgraceth his na- 
ture, who hath so low conceits, and 
pursueth so petty designs. 

Nay, even a true regard to our own 
private good will engage us not inordi- 
nately to pursue self-interest As we 
are all born members of the world, as 
we are compacted into a commonwealth, 
as we are incorporated into any society, 
as we partake in any conversation or 
company, so by mutual support, aid, de- 
fence, comfort, not only the common 
welfare first, but our particular benefit 
consequently, doth subsist. On the 
contrary, our thriving by the c<Hnmon 
prejudice will in the end turn to our 
own loss. — Barrow. 
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A BRAHMEN EXPOUNDING THE VEDA. 



THE CASTES AND TKEBES OF INDIA. 

The institution of castes in India is 
one of the most curious chapters in the 
social history of mankind. The dis- 
tinction of ranks and the separation of 
professions appear to have been estab- 
lished before the remotest era which 
Hindoo tradition reaches. According to 
their sacred books the Brahmen proceeded 
from the mouth of the Creator, which is 
the seat of wisdom ; the Cshatriya from 
his arm ; the Vaisya from his thigh ; and 
the Sudra from his foot. These castes 
comprise the four orders of a primitire 



state of society. The Brahmen were 
priests, the Cshatriyas soldiers, the Vais- 
yas husbandmen, and the Sudras ser- 
vants and laborers. The Hindoo religion 
teaches its followers that it would be im- 
pious to confound these different orders. 
This distinction of caste is the fram^ 
work of Hindoo society, and all its in- 
conveniences and palpable injustice have 
been submitted to for ages from a sense 
of religious duty. The punishment for 
crime varies in severity with the caste to 
which the offender belongs, and while the 
law is merciless towards the Sudra, its 
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force is mitigated when persons of the 
three higher castes are brought within 
its reach. In other matters the abuse of 
natural rights is equally outrageous. For 
the interest of money on loan the Briih- 
roen only pays two per cent., while three 
per cent, is exacted from the Cshatriya, 
four per cent, from the Yaisya, and five 
per cent, from the Sudra. Mill says : — 
"As much as the Brahmen is an object 
of veneration, so much is the Sudra an 
object of contempt and even of abhor- 
rence to the other classes of his coun- 
trymen. The business of the Sudra is 
servile labor, and their degradation in- 
human. Not only is the most abject and 
grovelling submission imposed upon them 
as a religious duty, but they are driven 
from their just and equal share in all the 
advantages of the social institution." He 
then cites passages from the sacred books 
which show that the Sudra was created 
for the purpose of serving Brahroens; 
that he was not permitted to accumulate 
personal property ; and that a Brahmen 
must never read the Veda (the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindoos) in the pres- 
ence of Sudras. In the new edition of 
Mill, by Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., 
the Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, there 
is the following important note on this 
passage. Professor Wilson says : — " The 
law does not justify the term ' abhorrence.' 
Mr. Mill has collected the extreme texts, 
and has passed over all the favorable or 
qualifying passages. The condition of a 
Sudra in the Hindu system was infinitely 
preferable to that of the helot, the slaye, 
or the serfs of the Greek, the Roman, 
and the feudal systems. He was inde- 
pendent ; his services were optional ; they 
were not agricultural, but domestic and 
personal, and claimed adequate compen- 
sation. He had the power of accumu- 
lating wealth, or injunctions against his 
so doing would have been superfluous. 
He had the opportunity of rising to rank, 
for the Puranas record dynasties of Sudra 
kings, and even Manu notices their ex- 
istence. He mjght study and teach re- 
ligious knowledge, and he might perform 
religious acts. No doubt the Sudra was 
considered in some degree the property 
of the Brahmen, but he had rights, and 
pri?ilege8, and freedom^ much beyond 



any other of the servile classes of anti- 
quity.'^ Mr. Mill himself, in a note else- 
where, observes that ''so inconsistent 
with the laws of' human welfare are the 
institutions described in the ancient 
Hindu books, that they never could have 
been observed with any accuracy; and 
when we consider the powerful causes 
which have operated so long to draw, 
or rather to force the Hindoos from their 
inconvenient institutions and customs, 
the only source of wonder is, that the 
state of society which they now exhibit 
should hold so great a resemblance to 
that which is depicted in their books." 
In certain cases of necessity the three 
higher castes were permitted to have re- 
course for subsistence to the employments 
of the class or classes below them ; but 
the Sudra, being the lowest, was confined 
to the species of labor assigned to him, 
and in seasons of public distress the 
competition of the Vaisya, or third class, 
might come to aggravate his previous mis- 
ery. But, as Professor Wilson points out, 
he had a resort which the other castes 
were denied, — emigration ; and subse- 
quently the institution of mixed or im- 
pure catt^ threw open their avocations 
to him. Of these lower castes we mast 
here give a brief notion. 

The origin of mixed or impure castes 
is to be ascribed to the force of circum- 
stances which laws could not prevent 
Children were bom whose parents be- 
longed to different castes, and they in 
consequence belonged to no caste, and 
could not fall into any of the established 
employments. The infringement of the 
sacred laws to which they owed their 
birth rendered them inferior to the de- 
graded Sudra. Charity or plunder could 
alone furnish them with the means of 
subsistence. When the number of these 
outcasts became so great as to render 
them dangerous to society, the Brahmen, 
by supernatural means, as the sacred 
books allege, created a sovereign en- 
dowed with the power of arresting the 
evils of this disordered state. He class- 
ified these outcasts, and assigned to each 
its particular occupation. Instead of 
plunderers, they became artisans, prac* 
tised handicrafts, worked in metals, the 
sttbdiTision of claaaea being equal to the 
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nninber of additional occupations which 
the exigencies of society at the time de* 
manded. This process, whenever it took 
place, marks the commencement of a new 
social era. The division of the older 
society into four classes, comprehending 
priests, soldiers, husbandmen, and ser- 
vants, was too simple for a more ad- 
vanced period. Thirty-six branches of 
the impure class are mentioned in the 
sacred books, but the number, as well as 
the avocation of each, is variously stated 
by different writers. The lowest caste 
of all is the offspring of a Sudra with a 
woman of the sacred caste. This tribe 
are called Chandalas. Carrying out the 
corpses of the dead, the execution of 
criminals, and other degrading and un- 
cleanly employments, are performed by 
this caste. They are prohibited from 
living in towns, their very presence being 
regarded as a pollution ; and on meeting 
a person of a higher caste they are com- 
pelled to turn aside lest he should con- 
sider himself contaminated by their ap- 
proach; and yet, while this and other 
castes are submittmg to these indignities 
and degradations, they are alive to the 
•* pride " rather than to the " shame " of 
caste. Professor Wilson says : — " The 
lowest native is no outcast; he has an 
acknowledged place in society ; he is the 
member of a class ; and he is invariably 
more retentive of the distinction than 
those above him." 

The Hindu account of the institution of 
castes has already been given, and it will 
be recollected that only four pure castes 
are recognized, the Brahmen or priests, 
the Cshatriyas, who are soldiers, the 
Vaisyas as husbandmen, and the Sudras 
as servants or laborers. Heeren sup- 
posed that the first three were a foreign 
race, who subdued the aborigines of the 
country, and reduced them to an inferior 
caste. These four classes constitute the 
elements of every society in an early 
period of civilization. In England dur- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon period the people 
would be found divided into the same 
namber of classes, but then the distinc- 
tion was not hereditary. Plato ascribed 
the ofigin of political association and 
laws to the division of labor. From this 
cause, he says, men are obliged to asso- 



ciate, one man affording one accommo- 
dation, another another, and all exchang- 
ing the accommodations which each can 
provide, for the different accommodations 
provided by the rest. Herodotus and 
Strabo state that the Colchians and Ibe- 
rians were divided into four classes whose 
rank and office were hereditary and un- 
changeable. The Levites were an he- 
reditary priesthood. Mr* Mill, in his 
' History of British India,' proves that 
amongst the Peruvians, the Medes, the 
Athenians, and other people in very early 
periods of history, the distinction of 
castes or classes existed. The institution 
of castes marks a more advanced stage 
of society than that which is constituted 
of families only ; and it is a step not yet 
reached by the Arabs of the desert, or 
the roaming Tartars of the great plains 
of Asia. We may here remark that we 
have borrowed the word * caste ' from the 
Portuguese word * casta,' which signifies 
a lineage or race. 

Professor Wilson says, that everything 
in the Hindu Institutes indicates that the 
Brahmens originated not from political 
but religious principles. " Apparently," 
he says, the system " was contrived by a 
religious confederation, aa the scheme 
best adapted to introduce order amongst 
semi-civilized tribes,' and with no view 
to their own advantage or aggrandize- 
ment, or enjoyment of indolent ease. The 
authority of influence, of .advice, the 
Brahmens necessarily retained, and they 
were the only competent expounders of 
the laws which they promulgated. They 
had no other means of protection than 
the character of sanctity with which 
they invested themselves, and which was 
equally necessary to insure attention to 
their instructions. They labored to de- 
serve the opinion of sanctity by imposing 
burdensome duties on themselves of a 
domestic and religious character." 

In the very rudest constitution of soci« 
ety the priest is to be found. In addition 
to the influence which he professes to 
have with good and evil spirits, he some- 
times practises the medical art, and in 
various ways sustains his importance by 
superior cunning, working upon the su- 
perstition, ignorance, and fears of man 
in his most abject condition. Nowhere 
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has the inflaence of a priesthood been 
so paramount and extensive as in Hin- 
dostan. It is remarkable that the Brah- 
mens never invested themselves with 
royal authority ; but Professor Wilson 
observes that this probably proceeded 
from motives of prudence and policy, as 
well as from a feeling of true contem- 
plative devotion, by which especially they 
retained their hold on the people. But 
then, as Mr. Mill shows, their power 
was really greater than that of the sove- 
reign. The laws of Menu direct that 
'^ To one learned Brahmen, distinguished 
among the rest, let the king impart his 
momentous counsel.'' As the sole in- 
terpreter of the laws, they in reality pos- 
sessed the judicial powers of government 
as well a^ those of a legislative character. 
The code was already perfect and com- 
plete, as coming from the Divine Being, 
and in no case could it be interpreted 
except in the sense the Br ah mens were 
pleased to impose. The king was little 
more than a servant of the Brahmens. 
In order to have an adequate, idea of the 
superiority of the ancient Brahmen, we 
must refer to the laws of Menu, which 
were probably promulgated three thou- 
sand years ago. While the Sudra, the 
lowest of the four castes, are represented 
as proceeding from the foot of the Cre- 
ator, the Brahmen came forth from his 
mouth. He is declared to be the lord of 
all the classes, and from his high birth 
alone is an object of veneration even to 
deities, and it is through him and at his 
intercession that blessings are bestowed 
upon mankind. ** When a Brahmen 
springs to light, he is born above the 
world, the chief of all creatures." The 
first duty of civil magistrates is to honor 
the Brahmens. " Whatever exists in the 
universe is all in effect, though not in 
form, the wealth of the Brahmen, since 
the Brahmen is entitled to it all by his 
primogeniture and eminence of birth." 
The sacred books are exclu'^^ively his; 
and while the other classes are scarcely 
permitted to read them, he is appointed 
their sole expounder. For offering to 
give instruction to Brahmens, hot oil 
must be poured into the offender's mouth 
and ears, and for contumelious language 
the punishment is almost as severe. Mys- 



terious powers were assigned to them. 
" A priest who well knows the law needs 
not complain to the king of any grievous 
injury, since even by his own power, he 
may chastise those who injure him : his 
own power is mightier than the royal 
power." Again^ it is said : ** Let not 
the king provoke Brahmens to anger, for 
they, once enraged, could immediately 
destroy him ;" and it is asked, " What 
man, desirous of life, would injure those 
by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpetually subsist, those who are rich in 
the knowledge of the Veda?" Extra- 
ordinary respect roust be paid to the 
most humble Brahmen : — "A Brahmen, 
whether learned or ignorant, is a pow- 
erful divinity." Thus, though Brahmens 
employ themselves in all sorts of mean 
occupations, they must invariably be hon- 
ored, for they are something transcend- 
ently divine.'^ The meanest Brahmen 
would be polluted by eating with the 
king, and death itself would be prefer- 
red to the degradation of allowing his 
daughter to be married to him. The 
worst crimes scarcely subjected them tor 
punishment, though in other classes they 
were visited with cruel severity. '* Neither 
shall the king,'' says one of the admirers 
of Menu, '' slay a Brahmen, though con- 
victed of all possible crimes." To con- 
fer gifts upon Brahmens was an essential 
religious duty. These gifts were a ne- 
cessary part of expiation and sacrifice. 
The noviciates to the priestly office de- 
rived their subsistence from begging. 
Possessing all the realities of supreme 
power in the state, the Brahmens were, 
if possible, to a still greater extent the 
masters of private life. The Hindu rit- 
ual, as Mr. Mill remarks, extended to 
almost every hour of the day, and every 
function of nature and society ; and con- 
sequently, those who were the sole judges 
and directors of its complicated and end- 
less duties could not but be possesse<l of 
an enormous influence on the mental 
character of the people. 

To the above extracts from authentic 
texts we must append the following im- 
portant note from Professor Wilson's new 
edition of Mill's * History of British In- 
dia,' in which he observes that these texts 
are nevertheless calculated to give ' wrong 
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impressions.' He says: — "The Brah- 
mens are not priests in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, nor have they, as 
Brahmens only, socb influence in society 
as is here ascribed to them. The Brah- 
mens, in the early stages of Hindu soci- 
ety, were an order of men who followed 
a coarse of religious study and practice 
during the first half of their lives, and 
spent the other in a condition of self^ 
denial and mendicity. They conducted 
for themselves, and others of the two next 
castes, sacrifices, and occasionally great 
public ceremonials ; but they never, like 
the priests of other Pagan nations, or 
those of the Jews, conducted public 
worship, worship for individuals indis- 
criminately, worship in temples, or of- 
ferings to idols. . . . The whole 
tenor of the rules for the conduct of a 
Brahmen is to exclude him from every- 
thing like worldly enjoyment, from riches, 
and from temporal power. Neither did 
the Brahmens, like the priests of the 
Egyptians, keep to themselves a monop- 
oly of spiritual knowledge. The Brah- 
men alone, it is true, is to teach the Ve- 
das ; but the two next orders are equally 
to study them, and were, therefore, equal- 
ly well acquainted with the law and the 
religion. Even the Sudra was, under 
some circumstances, permitted to read 
and teach. In modern times the Brah- 
mens collectively, have lost all claim to 
the characters of a priesthood. They 
form a nation, following all kinds of sec- 
ular avocations. And when they are 
met with in a religious capacity^ it is not 
as Brahmens merely, but as being the 
ministers of temples, or the family ' gu- 
rus,' or priests of the lower classes of the 
people, offices by no means restricted, 
though not unfrequently extended to the 
Brahmenical caste, and agreeably to the 
primitive system, virtually destructive of 
Brahmenhood." 



SLAVERY IN RUSSU. 

Some of Count Cher^metieflT's serfs 
are merchants, and very wealthy. The 
riches of a serf are generally obtained by 
procuring his master's permission to leave 
his estate, and follow some trade in a 



town where he can, without interruption, 
turn a small capital and his natural 
shrewdness to account. This boon is 
well paid for, if he is successful. In the 
country, in cases where the landlord's 
cupidity does not interfere with the pro- 
visions made by the law for the serf's 
benefit, they sometimes accumulate large 
sums; for they spend but little upon 
themselves, and an increase of wealth 
does not make that alteration in their 
habits which might be expected. The 
custom is to allow the serf three days of 
the week to cultivate the portion of land 
assigned to him by his master, for whom 
he works the other three; and in this 
case, also, he sometimes reaches a state 
of comparative affluence. . . . Many 
of Count Cherem6tieff's serfs could of 
course, if permitted, purchase their free- 
dom ; but this nobleman has no idea of 
allowing them to take advantage of their 
own industry : on the contrary, it is a 
subject of self-gratulation with many to 
possess rich ser^, and it is affirmed that 
Ch6r6metieff is so proud of his, that no 
sum would tempt him to give them their 
liberty — a worthy descendant, truly, of 
his ancestor in the days of Catherine! 
With this man there is no plea of neces- 
sity, but it gratifies his vanity, for it has 
an effect when he invites foreigners to 
his country-seat. On these occasions 
the Count is received by one of his rich 
surfs, in a mean hut, built in the usual 
style of a Russian log-house, and fitted 
np with the rudest furniture ; the table 
is covered with the coarsest linen, and a 
black loaf, with some salt, and a wooden 
bowl of borsch, are placed upon it. The 
party merely taste this humble refresh- 
ment, when the door leading to another 
house at the back is opened, and the no- 
ble proprietor and his friends are then 
ushered into an apartment handsomely 
furnished : the table here is loaded with 
plate, glass, fruit, and a profusion of 
viands, in the arrangement of which little 
taste is displayed ; and champagne, quass, 
and votka are served, one as freely as the 
other. The guests leave the house as- 
tonished by such an entertainment given 
by a Russian serf, fancying perhaps that, 
under the circumstances, the man is as 
well pleased to be a slave as free ; and. 
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in some cases, they are likely to be right. 
Li all probability the serf who has thus 
feasted his master and his friends can 
scarcely read, knows nothing of figures, 
counts with beads, and has a beard of 
enormous length : he makes, however, 
large sums of money, for he is shrewd, 
cunning, and saving. His moments of 
extravagance are when, as in this case, 
he receives his lord,'or at one of his own 
children's weddings. Jesse's Notes of a 
Half -pay in Search of Health. 



CHRISTMAS ON THE FRONTIERS OF 

LAPLAND. 
How cold, how gloomy it is I The 
window-panes are covered with ice ; the 
morning twilight extends its hand to the 
evening twilight, and the dark night en- 
tombs the day. In Nordland, however, 
the mid-day has a few bright moments ; 
the sun sheds still a few feeble beams, 
then he quickly disappears, and it be- 
comes dark. Farther up in the country, 
people know nothing more of day — the 
night endures for months. They say in 
the north, that " nature sleeps," but this 
sleep resembles death ; like death, it is 
cold and ghastly, and would obscure the 
heart of man, did not another light de- 
scend at the same time, ifil did not open 
to the heart a warmer bosom and animate 
it with its life. In Sweden they know 
this very well, and whilst everything 
sleeps and dies in nature, all is set in 
motion in all hearts and homes for the 
celebration of a festival. Ye know it 
well, ye industrious daughters of home, 
ye who strain your hands and eyes by 
lamplight quite late into the night to pre- 
pare presents. You know it well, you 
sons of the house, you who bite your 
nails in order to puzzle out '^ what in all 
the world" you shall choose for Christ- 
mas presents. Thou knowest it well, 
thou fair child, who hast no other anxiety 
than lest the Christman should lose his 
way and pass by the door. You know it 
well, you fathers and mothers, with empty 
purses and full hearts ; ye aunts and cou- 
sins of the great and immortal race of 
needlewomen and workers in wool — ye 
welcome and unwelcome-uncles and male 



consins, ye know it well, this time of 
mysterious countenances and treacherous 
laughter ! In the houses of the rich, fat 
roasts are prepared and dried fish ; sau- 
sages pour forth their fat, and tarts puff 
themselves up ; nor is there any hut so 
poor as not to have at this time a sucking 
pig squeaking in it, which must endeavor, 
for the greater part, to grow fat with its 
own good humor. It is quite otherwise 
with the elements at this seascm. The 
cold reigns despotically ; it holds all life 
fettered in nature ; restrains the heaving 
of the sea's bosom ; destroys every sprout- 
ing grass-blade ; forbids the birds to sing 
and the gnats to sport ; and only its min- 
ister, the powerful north wind, rolls freely 
forth into grey space, and lakes heed 
that everything keeps itself immovable 
and silent The sparrows only — those 
optimists of the air — remain merry, and 
appear by their twittering to announce 
better times. At length comes the dark- 
est moment of the year, the midnight 
hour of nature, and suddenly light streams 
forth from all habitations, and emulates 
the stars of heaven. The church opens 
its bosom full of brightness and thanks^ 
givmg, and the children shout full of 
gladness, " It is Christmas ! It is Christ- 
mas!" Earth sends her hallelujah on 
high ! — Frederika Bremer. 



First Impressions in a Tropical 
Country. I took a walk in the country 
around Bahia this evening, and experi- 
enced those wild and undescribable feel- 
ings which accompany the first entrance 
into a rich tropical country. I had ar- 
rived just towards the close of the rainy 
season, when everything was in full ver- 
dure and new to me. The luxuriant 
foliage expanding in magnificent variety, 
the brightness of the stars above, the 
dazzling brilliancy of the fire-fiies around 
me, the breeze laden with balmy smells, 
and the busy hum of insect life making 
the deep woods vocal, at first oppress 
the senses with a feeling of novelty and 
strangeness, till the mind appears to hover 
between the realms of truth and false- 
hood. — Captain George Gretf*s Expedi- 
tions of Discovery. 
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A DArS EXCURSION IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

It would not be easy to give a correct 
idea of a Newfoundland fishing village. 
Village! the word calls up visions of 
quiet hamlets embosomed in trees. We 
see cottages, each with its little garden, 
from which floats upward a scent of wall- 
flowers and stocks. The women are 
working at their open doors ; the child- 
ren are rolling on the green, or sailing 
their boats in the willow-shaded pond, or 
swinging in the old elm near the church. 
The church itself is half hidden by two 
or three dark yew-trees, that throw deep 
shadows over the daisied graves about 
them ; and there is a winding walk that 
leads to the very gate of the pretty par- 
sonage. The old manor-house is near, 
with its noisy rookery and its rich woods, 
from whose shades flows forth all day a 
stream of merry song ; and far away are 
yet statelier mansions and broader parks. 

Far other is the scene presented by a 
so-called village on the coast of New- 
foundland. A few low wooden huts 
perched here and there among the rocks, 
with a rude path of communication be- 
tween them; a small, plain church, also 
of wood ; and a building, generally of 
more pretension, surmounted by a small 
cross, the Roman Catholic chapel ; — 
such are its component parts. No flow- 
ers ; no gardens, save here and there a 
patch of potatoes; no parsonage, for a 
clergyman comes from a distance to per- 
form divine service on a Sunday. 
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Tier above tier along the coast, sup- 
ported by fir-poles fixed in the rock, are 
the stages on which the salted fish is 
spread to dry. The scent rising from 
these is an antidote to all romance. 
The " breath of the sweet south," blow- 
ing fresh from the waters, passes over 
the *' cod-flakes," and becomes tainted 
with the sickening odor. Even at a con- 
siderable distance ficc^m the shore the 
same annoyance U^Jfi^i poisoning the 
pure air of heaven. There are other 
horrors of a similar description pon- 
nected with the fisheries, but I pas8 them 
by with a shudder. 

The barefooted children, lying among 
the stones, raise their unwashed faces to 
watch the stranger with looks of stupid 
wonder. The women, if it be summer, 
sit basking in the sun ; few, alas ! great 
as the need may be, with needle in hand. 

Their talk is of seals and codfish, of 
hauUng tind jigging; and their jargon 
generdly betrays an Irish origin. All 
this is little cheerful, but there is a sad- 
ness induced by the silence of nature in 
the scef^ery of Newfoundland, that none 
that have not felt it can understand. 
You may pause again and again as you 
wander among the stunted woods, and 
strain your ear to hear the voice of a 
bird, the hum of an insect, in vain. All 
is lonely and desolate, yourself the only 
living, breathing creature far as the sight 
can reach. The continuous murmur of 
life and joy that fills the summer air of 
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our own country is unknown there. The 
wind cannot "shake music from the 
boughs " of the stunted fir-trees. Here 
and there a stream bounding along its 
rocky bed, or a stray ouzel, with its poor 
chirping, may strive to break the melan- 
choly spell ; but the general aspect of 
nature is mournful, and where beauty 
exists it is as the beauty of a statue — 
cold, and voiceless, and dead. 

It was on a warm and sunny day in 
July that I first visited a fishing village, 
about nine miles from what was then my 
home in Newfoundland. The road (al- 
most the only one the island could then 
boast,) after skirting the shores of a fine 
lake, entered a picturesque valley, the 
hills on either side rising in rich and va- 
ried undulations, clothed with the dark 
green foliage of the low fir-trees, varied 
occasionally by the white blossoms of 
wild pear and cherry, or the young leaves 
of birch and balsam-poplar. Here and 
there a huge mass of rock shewed itself 
above the trees ; in one place stone was 
heaped on stone as if by the hand of man, 
and in the crevices, shrubs, and mosses, 
and wild-flowers, had found root, and 
were hanging like garlands round a gi- 
gantic tomb. As we neared the place of 
our destination the valley widened, the 
one range of hills stretching on to the 
right, the other trending away to the left 
along the coast of the bay, which lay 
calm and beautiful before us. An island, 
above whose rocky and precipitous coast 
were green slopes, to which a thin haze 
lent unwonted beauty, stretched across 
the quiet waters ; and far away were the 
blue hills of the opposite horn of the bay. 
By the road-side a small stream from one 
of the hills danced along its way, broken 
by many falls, and tumbling headlong at 
last over a tall rock into the sea. There 
were fishing-boats moving in the bay, 
and the litUe packet-boat was waiting, 
with loosened sails, for a passenger, I 
suppose. 

We spent some time in exploring on 
foot some of the rugged paths made by 
the water-courses of spring on the hill- 
sides, finding here and there patches of 
grass, and sometimes even of clover, and 
catching, as we rose higher, glimpses of 
scenery that awakened our admiration. 



At length we made our way to the un- 
sightly village, and visited the school. 
It was with a strange feeling that I 
heard the familiar words of holy writ 
stammered forth by the ragged children 
in that wild place. We obtained a holi- 
day for the poor little creatures, and 
moved on towards the church. It was 
a low wooden building, with a dispro- 
portionately small tower at one end ; the 
interior was plain and neat. The bury- 
ing-ground about it was on the slope of 
a hill, so rocky and bare, that when a 
corpse was to be interred, the mould to 
cover it was necessarily brought from a 
distai^ce. Scanty, coarse grass grew 
about the little mounds that were scat- 
tered here and there, with rude, unen- 
graved stones at their head. Two graves 
were distinguished from the rest by a 
covering of stone, surrounded by a light 
wooden railing. One of them, I knew, 
contained the ashes of a little child, 
whose parents had chosen to bury her in 
that sad place ; the other was the resting- 
place of one to whom a sorrowful history 
belonged. I had felt a strange interest 
in her who lay sleeping there, and now 
all I had heard of her trials came vividly 
back to my mind. 

She was a member of a respectable 
family in the west of England, and had 
married with the consent of her relations. 
Soon after her marriage her husband pro- 
posed to visit America, where he was 
supposed to possess considerable prop- 
erty. Full of hope she accompanied him, 
leaving her home and all the long-tried 
love that had blest her there, to follow 
him with all a woman's fearless trust. 
He gave some plausible reason for calling 
at Newfoundland on his way to the con- 
tinent of America, and she arrived there 
wearied and ill after a tedious voyage. 
Professing anxiety about her health, and 
assuring her it was absolutely necessary 
for the good of his estates that he should 
proceed on his way immediately, he left 
her in lodgings and sailed for America. 
A few days afterwards messengers from 
England landed at St John's in search 
of the fugitive husband, who was no more 
than a common swindler. 

Although deserted, a stranger in a 
strange land, yet the poor young wife 
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was not long friendless. Some benevo- 
lent persons offered her an asylum, and 
with them she found a home for some 
months. There was something inex- 
pressibly touching in the gentle, uncom- 
plaining patience with which, as I have 
been told, she bore the grief that had 
made life dark for her. She never men- 
tioned him who had so heartlessly de- 
ceived and deserted her. Surely she 
had loved him well to leave country and 
kindred to follow him, and surely the 
grief that had the sharpest sting was the 
knowledge of his unworthiness ! Her 
trust was broken forever ; and as none 
could know the depth and sacredness of 
the love she had once felt, so none could 
have part in the bitterness of her disap- 
pointment and sorrow. 

But, though her lips were silent, her 
pale cheek and failing frame bore witness 
to the trouble that was slowly consuming 
her life. No word ever came from him, 
whom, perhaps, even yet she regretted. 
She did not say she expected to hear, and 
yet surely her woman's heart must have 
clung to some faint hope that, afler all, he 
might not be as they said, and that he 
would come or send, not leave her utterly 
desolate to die among strangers ! But 
time passed on and brought no change, 
save that she grew weaker ; and when, 
at last, the long winter was over, and the 
streams burst gaily from their icy bonds, 
the sorrowful stranger passed from the 
earth forever. 

The remembrance of all this crossed 
my mind as I stood beside the grave, and 
tried to tear away the coarse grass that 
had forced its way between the railings, 
half hiding the stone slab. She who had 
been the darling of a happy home, who 
had been for awhile a happy wife, — she 
whose heart sorrow had broken, yet not 
embittered, — she, the grateful, patient, 
sorrowful woman, lay there at my feet I 
Of all to whom she had been most dear, 
not one had soothed her hours of sorrow, 
not one had held her dying head, not one 
had looked upon her grave ; and I, a very 
stranger, stood there alone, with tears in 
my eyes and sympathy in my heart, for 
grief that had passed by forever. 

In the meantime my companions had 
all left me, and, suddenly waking from 



my meditations, I hurried after them to a 
small cottage, which we entered. There 
was but one person there, a very aged 
man, leaning over the expiring emigre 
of a wood-fire. The wide chimney was 
the only passage through which the light 
entered, but it was a matter of little con- 
sequence to him, for he had long been 
, totally blind. He was ninety-six years 
old, had left his native place in Devon- 
shire at the age of five-and-twenty to 
seek his fortune in Newfoundland, and 
had lived for seventy long years in the 
village in which we found him — not in 
the same house, for he must, I should 
think, have ouUived many such frail 
habitations. The schoolmaster, who had 
accompanied us, lifted the old man's red 
cap, and his long, snowy hair fell over 
his shoulders One of our party was a 
little child, fair and gay, the petted dar- 
ling of us all ; and there was something 
very affecting in the contrast between the 
glow and beauty of her young life and 
the helplessness and poverty of that man's 
old age. " He had children," he said, 
" but he knew little of them now ; he 
was very old ; he did not often hear any- 
thing of them." Poor old man I My 
heart ached for him, and the merry child 
grew silent and grave, and crept closer 
to her mother. 

But a slow step drew near, and an old 
woman entered the cottage, laden with 
sticks. She took little notice of us, but 
made her way to the chimney-comer,, 
and, laying her hand on the old manV 
knee, bent over the fire and heaped oik 
the sticks till there was a cheerful blaze. 
The schoolmaster told us she was the old 
man's wife, younger than himself by 
twenty years. 

We turned away, and the door closed 
on the poor old couple. The sunshine 
could not enter their windowless dwell- 
ing; poverty and age were their daily 
companions; and yet there was some- 
thing beautiful and soothing in the re- 
membrance of that weak woman still 
fulfilling her labor of love ! All was not 
dark in that poor hovel, for kindliness 
and affection had lived on through time 
and change ; and I thanked Heaven that 
such things could be. 

I remember little else of oar excursion. 
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There was a scrambling walk among the 
rocks, not the less agreeable for ^ing 
almost dangerous. Then we made a 
hasty sketch of one of the little coves 
with which the shores of the bay abound, 
and then we all returned to the miserable 
inn and made ready for our homeward 
drive, lingering yet again to gaze on 
the sparkling waters — the only life-like 
things in the landscape. 

About a year later my father again 
Tisited the old man I have mentioned. 
The long winter had tried him severely, 
and the hand of death was upon him. 
His mind, too, shared the general decay, 
and he wandered in his speech. In a 
few weeks the old fisherman was carried 
to his grave. The life of nearly a cen- 
tury was over, leaving no trace, save, 
perhaps, something of regret in the heart 
of the old wife, who must soon have fol- 
lowed him to the land of forgetfulness. 



CITY TIME. 



Among the many peculiar features 
which distinguish city from country life, 
not the least striking is the different es- 
timation in which time is regarded. In 
the country, the rustic plods along the 
road, or leans over a stile, unknowing 
and uncaring for the hour, much less 
the minute. The deep tones of the 
church bell tell their tale to very care- 
less and inattentive hearers ; and the 
countryman thinks his watch correct 
enough if it be within a quarter of an 
hour of the village clock, in whose ac- 
curacy he places as much confidence as 
if old Time himself had the winding-up 
of it every day. 

Very different, however, is the manner 
in which time is estimated in a large city. 
There, where thousands of persons con- 
gregate, and where business of great 
magnitude is hourly transacted, it is of 
importance that strict punctuality be ob- 
served — that the standard of time be 
correct — and that time, even in its most 
fractional parts, be not despised. Of 
course, without this arrangement, no 
plans or purposes could be satisfactorily 
carried out, and all would be disorder, 
vncertainty, and disappointment. 



It is, however, in a colossal city Kke 
London that we see to perfection Time 
exercising his uncontrolled dominion ; 
and perhaps no city in the world could 
furnish such striking illustrations of its 
paramount importance. Here it is not 
enough that your watch is right by the 
parish clock; the question is, is it in 
accordance with St. Paul's or the Horse 
Guards ! No genuine Liondoner would 
think of passing either of those chrono- 
logical standards without setting his 
watch right by it ; which, having done, 
he talks of the time with authority, and 
" right by St. Paul's " is an assertion 
which cuts short the dispute. In passing 
along the streets too, what anxious pul- 
ling out of watches by evidently-belated 
pedestrians is observable on every hand ; 
what rating of omnibus-conductors for 
having stopped for '' full five minutes." 
Here a traveller, with his greatcoat and 
carpet-bag, and his face glowing like a 
red coal, urges his way along the crowd- 
ed street, fearful of being too late for the 
train ; and there a cab is stuck fast in a 
crowded thoroughfare, the inmate of 
which raves that the steamer will have 
started in another three minutes. Here 
a tradesman from the west end is hurry- 
ing to get his check cashed at the bank- 
ing-house, the appointed hour for closing 
which is even now ready to strike ; and 
there a country gentleman has arrived, 
just in time to see the door of the public- 
office whither he was bustling closed 
against him. Appointments are made 
to the minute ; and a delay of five or ten 
minutes in keeping one, is at the hazard 
of disarranging the next. Clocks are 
conspicuous in most of the better de- 
scription of shops : watches are ticking 
in every business-man's pocket. " How 
goes the enemy ? ** is oQe of the com- 
monest inquiries ; and everything testi- 
fies to the immense importance of time 
in the social arrangements of a great 
city. 

As in the immense establishments 
with which London abounds, and espe- 
cially in the government offices, punc- 
tuality is of the first importance, some 
amusing illustrations of the value of 
'^me, even in its vulgar fractions, are 
lere exhibited, which to the eye of a 
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straDger, are very striking, and are 
probably, from the nationu superiority 
of oar business-habits, unique. 

In the morning, as the clock is about 
to strike nine, omnibuses and stages 
draw up in the vicinity of the bank, 
filled with well-dressed, gentlemanlike 
. men. The " thousand and one " clerks 
are arriving, all of whom are required to 
be at their post by the precise time, 
under pain of a fine. The old stager 
who has filled his situation there for the 
last quarter of a century, and fears lest, 
peradventure, something on the road 
might detain him, and who prides him- 
self not a little on his punctuality, al- 
ways contrives to leave his house in the 
suburbs, where most of the clerks reside, 
a few minutes before the necessary time ; 
but some of the youuger ones, who are 
not so wary, show by their flushed faces 
the quick step they have been obliged to 
adopt in order to arrive in time. An- 
other and another omnibus unburdens 
itself of its load ; quick as thought the 
" thirteen inside and five out '' are hur- 
rying to the bank gate ; gouty old gen- 
tlemen hobble up to the entrance with all 
the quickness they can muster : and at ten 
minutes past nine, the twice five hundred 
men are at their desks ready for action. 

Still more ' animated and striking is 
the scene at the General Post-office in 
St. Martin's-le-Grand a few minutes be- 
fore six o'clock in the evening. At a 
quarter before six, the fray has scarcely 
commenced; there is ample time, and 
few care to hurry themselves, except 
it be some unaccustomed dame, who 
eagerly inquires whether she is too late 
to poet her letter. But the minute-hand 
silently moves onwards, and boys arrive 
with bags of newspapers and packets of 
letters, which are poured in at the all- 
receiving window. Onwards, onwards 
moves the minute hand ; only five min- 
utes to the hour — and boys and men 
come hurrying in from all parts with let- 
ters and papers, the young urchins glo- 
rying in just " nicking the time." Bag 
after bag is thrown in at the window, at 
the peril of the official who stands there 
to receive them, packet after packet of 
letters being aimed at him by their re- 
i^pective and irrespective bearers. St. 



Paul's clock strikes — one; still more 
and more come running up the steps — 
two, a cab draws up, and a sack of 
newspapers is hastily hauled out and 
thrown in at the window — three, a 
porter puffs up at his very quickest 
speed with a bag of letters — four, a 
panting, meagre horse arrives, and an- 
other sack of papers is safely lodged — 
Jive, a young bare-armed paper-capped 
urchin pours in his armful of Suns and 
Globes — six, the window-keeper un- 
ceremoniously slams to the shutter, and 
the score of surrounding urchins, having 
safely deposited their burdens, salute 
with a shout of derision the disconsolate 
lad who rushes up to the place with his 
packet one minute too late. 



Antelope Shooting. — The antelope 
of this country, I believe to be different 
from all other known varieties, and it 
forms one of the most pleasing living 
ornaments to the western world. They 
are seen in some places in great num- 
bers, sporting and playing about the hills 
and dales ; and often, in flocks of fifty 
or a hundred, will follow the boat of the 
descending voyager, or the travelling 
caravan, for hours together, keeping off 
at a safe distance, on the right or left, 
galloping up and down the hills, snuffing 
their noses, and stamping their feet, as 
if they were endeavoring to remind the 
traveller of the wicked trespass he was 
making on their own hallowed ground. 
This little animal seems to be endowed, 
like many other gentle and sweet-breath- 
ing creatures, with an undue share of 
curiosity, which often leads them to de- 
struction, and the hunter who wishes to 
entrap them saves himself the trouble of 
travelling after them. When he has 
been discovered, he has only to elevate 
above the tops of the grass his red or 
yellow handkerchief on the end of bis 
gun-rod, which he sticks in the ground, 
and to which they are sure to advance, 
though with great coyness and caution, 
whilst he lies close, at a little distance, 
with his rifle in his hand; when it is 
quite an easy matter to make sure of two 
or three at a shot, which he gets in 
range of his eye, to be pierced with one 
bullet — CatUn's N. American Indians, 
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BRIGANDS. 

From 1806 till 1815, or durihg the 
whole period of the French occupation 
of the south of Italy, brigandism raged 
in some parts of the States of the 
Church and of the Neapolitan king- 
dom — pure brigandism, or a brigand- 
ism mixed with patriotism, or a mortal 
hatred to the French conquerors. It 
was promoted and increased to a fright- 
ful extent by Napoleon's system of 
conscription^ which seized upon all 



classes, to make soldiers of them, and 
to send them to fight and perish in 
Germany, Spain, Russia, and half the 
countries in Europe. Many a young 
man, previously of respectable condi- 
tion and conduct, fled to the mountains 
and joined the baifds of irregular rob- 
bers, rather than be dragged to the 
army of the great and more regular 
robbers; others deserted at the first 
opportunity, and being safe from the 
pursuits of the gens-d'armes only in 
the wilds and wildernesses^ became of 
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necessity fdlow<*denizeDs and co-mates 
with the brigands. For a long time 
Calabria continued to be the country 
most thronged with these banditti, and 
the portion of the south most fiercely 
and obstinately hostile to the French, 
who lost far more men there by the 
rifle, and the knife, and the malaria 
fe?ers, than theyiost in several of their 
greatest campaigns and most brilliant 
conquests. From the first to the last 
they lost in the two Calabrias not fewer 
than twenty thousand men! The cru- 
elties committed on both sides were 
atrocions. Mr. Elmhirst, an English 
naval officer, who, to sare himself from 
drowning in a sinking vessel, took 
refuge on the Calabrian coast, and was 
made a prisoner of war by the French, 
had a near view of what was passing 
in the years 1809 and 1810, and has 
left upon record a terrific account of 
all he witnessed. * In the town of Mon- 
teleone he found an immense prison 
always filled by brigands or by men 
whom the French and their partisans 
^hose to designate as such, and a high 
gallows constantly at work. Fresh 
prisoners were continually brought in; 
but the daily execution's prevented the 
prison fi-om being too much crowded. 
These men were condemned with merely 
a shadow of a trial, by martial law, 
and the executions were conducted solely 
by the military. They were hung up 
without having their shoes or hatir taken 
off, or any covering put over their fac^s ; 
and as they were turned off, they were 
fired at by their savage executioners; 
not to lessen their suttenngs, but fi'om 
mere spite or wantonness, for none 
of those Mr. Elmhirst saw were shot 
in a vital part, but hud musket-shots 
through their legs, arms, &c., which 
would rather protract than diminish 
their torture. Thej were usually ex- 
ecuted early in the morning, and left 
on the gallows, in pairs, or in half 
dozens, until tke following morning, 
when they were taken down and thrown 
into an immense pit dug for the pur- 
pose, other victims being strung up 

* ** Oocnrrences during a Six Months' Residence 
ia the Province of Calabria Ulteriore/' &c., by 
Lteatenuit P. L. £liiiluf«t, R. N. 



in their places. Our worthy sailor had 
the curiosity and nerve to examine that 
horrible pit. Vast as it was, he found 
it filled almost to the brim, with a 
promiscuous heap of human bodies, 
thrown in one upon the other like dead 
dogs. The adjoining ground also was^ 
full of ^aves, which, being of no depth, 
the bodies had been occasionally di»- 
interred by dogs and other animals, 
so that the surrounding fields were 
overspread with human ^nes and the 
fragments of dresses. Previously to 
this period all the brigands or insur- 
gents taken in the province were brought 
to Monteleone, and shot in a pleasant 
picturesque valley, near the springs 
which supply the town with water | 
and were either left to rot and putrefy 
under the burning Calabrian sun on 
the surface of the soil, or thrown into 
holes scarcely a foot beneath the sur- 
face. The inhabitants were obliged to 
abstain from the water which flowed 
fi*om those sweet and copious springs, 
and to briizg their supplies from a 
rivulet at a considerable distance. The 
brutalized conquerors themselves felt 
the inconvenience, and chose a new 
Golgotha. There was a second prison in 
the town into which the French authori- 
ties shamefully threw the few English 
seamen that had run on shore to save 
their lives with Elmhirst, who now 
visited them every day to alleviate their 
sufferings. In this prison, which he 
describes as being the most filthy and 
horrible of gaols, he found, crowded 
and stifling together, a great many of 
the wives and children of the peasantry, 
who had been suspected of favoring 
and carrying provisions to the brigancS 
in the forests, and mountains, and a 
number of respectable individuals, priests 
and country gentlemen, who were sus- 
pected of a too warm attachment to 
their Bourbon princes, now on the other 
side of the Straits of Messina, and 
whose slow martyrdom was in many 
instances worse than death. Notwith- 
standing these continual executions, and 
still more extensive massacres, occa- 
sionally committed in the field by mov^ 
able columns, the French and those 
who submitted to their sway were hardly 
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ever safe or free from alarm. No place, 
however near a town, was secure from 
the visits of the brigands; they con- 
cealed themselves among the rocks and 
bashes, the woods and olive groves, and 
from these retreats sprang unawares on 
heedless and defenceless passengers; so 
that it was usual for a person, even if he 
had to go but half a mile from his resi- 
dence, to go well armed and to take two or 
three armed companions with him. Few 
or none escaped their violence except 
the rural priests and the mendicant friars. 
If one of their own countrymen, a 
Calabrian, or a man from any other 
province of the kingdom, fell into their 
hands without a pigtail at the back 
of his head, he had no mercy to expect ; 
for the old-fashioned pigtail was their 
political index by which they judged 
whether men were Jacobins or Bour- 
bonists. To the heads of many who 
had conformed to the principles or the 
fashion of the day, and had cut off their 
queues, they sewed the tails of sheep, 
by way of ^furnishing them with the 
loyal appendage, and in that condition 
dismissed them. " So that every man," 
says our honest lieutenant, "who re- 
garded his personal safety, took care 
•to preserve an exuberance of hair ; for 
Che more he had, or the longer his 
•queue, so much the more was he 
esteemed loyal, or an enemy to the 
French." The brigands frequently 
«calped or otherwise maimed such Ca- 
•labrians as had no pigtails; and at 
times, they cut off their fingers, and 
compelled them to eat them as the 
guilty instruments of a profanation of 
loyalty. Wherever our officer went 
he saw bleeding heads fixed on forked 
•sticks. He declares, of his own knowl- 
edge, that many innocent and respecta- 
ble men, innocent both of brigandism 
and of political partisanship, were exe- 
cuted while he was in the country. 
Some of the real bandits displayed a 
strategy which might have made them 
highly esteemed generals if they had 
b^n serving in the army of Napoleon ; 
and many a time had the French cause 
to rue the self-confidence and contempt 
with which they engaged these robbers. 
vOn one occasion they were artfully 



drawn into a frightful hollow at Longo- 
Bucco, one of the very wildest parts 
of the Calabrian Apennines, where 
nothing is seen but mountains rising in 
confused piles, and terminating in peaks ; 
huge overhanging rocks, which threat- 
ened to crush and bury the wretched 
little villages beneath them; and tor- 
rents which roar froni the bottom of 
deep and gloomy glens. On another 
occasion they were drawn into another 
deep narrow hollow, at the bottom of 
which stands the village of Orsomarzo, 
which looks as if it were placed at the 
bottom of a vast well ; and at both these 
places they were nearly exterminated, 
the women and children fighting with 
the men, or loading their rifles for them, 
or rolling down big stones on the heads 
of the French with piercing shrieks and 
screams — "Screams," says a French 
officer who was engaged in both affairs, 
"which sounded in our ears like the 
shrieks of the furies, impatiently waitr 
ing the moment when they were to feast 
upon our blood." * After a long ser- 
vice in the country, which he calls the 
grave and slaughter-house of French- 
men, this officer, most eager to be gone, 
turned his back on the two Calabrias, 
and in so doing expressed his convic- 
tion that notwithstanding all the cour- 
age, activity, and perseverance of Napo- 
leon's troops, they were not a match 
for men born in the country, lightly 
armed, supported by a part of the popu- 
lation, and accustomea from their in- 
fancy to fire with a deadly aim. These 
considerations induced the government 
of Murat, who succeeded Joseph Bona:- 
parte as king of Naples, to adq>t a new 
system, according to which the troops 
were only to be employed in compelling 
the inhabitants to extirpate the brigands, 
under penalty of being regarded as their 
accomplices and abettors. The execu- 
tion of this system was intrusted to the 
French general Manhes, a man of iron, 
incapable of mercy, wlio took with him 
an army of ten thousand men, which 
was gradually spread over the two 
provinces, in towns or fortified cantcm- 

* "Letters on the Calabrias," by a Fk«nch 
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ments. Manhes improved upon the 
system. Any peasant, without distinc- 
tion of sex or age, who was found going 
out to labor in the country with more 
in his wallet than a small flask of wine 
and a piece of bread, calculated to be 
just sufficient to support life for one 
day, was taken and shot; for, having 
made pretty sure of the towns and 
villages, whence the brigands could 
no longer supply themselves, he thought 
if he only could prevent the peasantry 
from smuggling out provisions to them, 
that they must either surrender, or 
die of want in the mountain fastnesses 
to which he had driven them. If a 
quiet honest man concealed or cor- 
responded with or aided the escape 
of an outlaw — no matter were it his 
own father, or son, or brother, or 
bosom friend of former and happier 
days — he was tried over a drum-head 
and shot If a Calabrian was found 
oa the road, or in any other place, 
with a gun on his shoulder, or a knife 
in his girdle, and could not give a 
satisfactory account of himself, he was 
shot there and then. A captured and 
condemned brigand escaped from the 
cappella, or chapel, into which he had 
been allowed to go for confession and 
spiritual comfort before his execution; 
Manhes shot the poor priest and con- 
fessor, alleging that he must have aided 
the robber in his escape. If any town 
or village allowed the brigands a pas- 
sage, it was visited with fire and sword, 
without any minute in^stigation as to 
its capability of resisting an armed 
band desperate as hun^y tigers; — 
and Manhes had deprived the people 
of their arms. Tet, after all these 
vigorous measures, the French found 
that the snake was scotched, not killed ; 
and though brigandism was restrained, 
it was not suppressed in the Calabrias 
until the spring of 1815, when King 
Ferdinand was restored to his domin- 
ions. Since that time there have been 
highway robberies in Calabria, as in 
better-governed countries; but of brig- 
andism, prq)erly so called, there has 
been litUe or nothing. Between the 
years 1816 and 1824, we several times 
traversed great parts of those provinces. 



and whatever may have been our per- 
sonal inconveniences in other matters, 
we had no reason to complain of the 
dishonesty of the people, or to fear 
any attack of brigands. The Abruzzi 
were still more tranquil and honest. 
But in Apulia and Basilicata, in the 
parts of the Terra di Lavoro which 
touch on the States of the Church, 
and within the frontiers of those States 
themselves, brigandism continued to 
flourish several years longer. 



A KuzzAVK DiNNEK. — The food was 
now brought in, upon a dozen wooden 
bowls or platters, and placed before us. 
It consisted of boiled mutton, soused in its 
own soup. Bread and vegetables are 
things quite unknown in these parts. 
Kuzzauks are exclusively carnivorous. 
The whole party fell on, like a pack of 
wolves; my own stomach, weakened 
by sight of the victim's face, was quite 
turned by the scene before me. Never 
did I see so much flesh devoured in so 
brief a space. Yet I have witnessed 
the feasts of tigers and wolves. The 
father and son would not partake until 
the guests had concluded, although I 
entreated them to do so. The women 
did not appear until chins had done 
wagging; but two of the senoras en- 
tered afterwards, to serve out curdled 
milk (mahss) in large bowls. The 
broth of the mutton also was brought in 
and distributed ; being swigged as if it 
had been beer. The bowls were handed 
to the women, who scraped them clean 
with their thumbs, then plunged those 
members into their mouths, and again 
into the bowls, with a rapidity truly 
admirable. The thumb and tongue are 
the only napkins in Khaurism ; water is 
never thrown away upon either bowl or 
person. The Tartars are right not to 
eat with their women. Imagine a 
pretty girl with a sheep's head in both 
her lily hands, tearing off the scalp, pick- 
ing out the eyes by the insertion of her 
fore-finger, cracking them between her 
teeth like gooseberries, thrusting the 
same pretty finger in after the brain, and 
sucking away at the apertures. 

Cc^t Abbot* s Journey. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, ENDELL STREET, ST. 
GILES'S. 
This church forms the chief feature 
of the new street leading from Long 
Acre to Broad Street, High Holborn, 
now in progress under the direction of 



her Majesty^s Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and the making of which 
has been authorized by an act of Parlia- 
ment for the impro?ement of the me- 
tropolis. The building is designed in 
the early English style, and is faced ex- 
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teraall J with Kentish Rag and with Bath 
stone dressings. The west front is 
▼erj striking, being adorned with fine 
lancet-headed windows, handsomely or- 
namented with dog-tooth mouldings; 
beneath which is the principal doorway, 
also highly decorated. There is an- 
other entrance on the north side of the 
tower; the latter is placed in rather a 
peculiar position, owing to the con- 
tracted shape of the ground upon which 
the building stands. 

Internally the aisles are formed by 
columns and arches, and in the chancel 
by open wainscot screens. The col- 
umns of the nave are constructed of 
blue lias from Glastonburg in Somer- 
setshire, in imitation of Petworth mar- 
ble, which substance it greatly resem- 
bles. There is a gallery in each aisle, 
which detracts somewhat from the light 
appearance of the interior of the build- 
ing, but which was rendered necessary 
in order to pro?ide the number of free 
seats (1000) specified by the church 
commissioners. The roofing is con- 
structed of open wood work, stained 
to represent oak; the whole of the 
seats which are free have no doors, and 
are stained in a similar manner. The 
chancel is paved with encaustic tiles, 
presented by Messrs. Copeland and Gar- 
rett. The east window is decorated 
with stained glass of rich and ele- 
gant design ; and in the chancel are 
some obituary windows executed by 
Willement, and presented by him and 
others to the church. The building 
has been carried up to a considerable 
height in order to obtain light, and, 
therefore, the height in proportion to 
the length is very observable. The 
width of the church within the walls is 
fifty feet, length sixty-four feet six inches. 
The width of the nave is twenty-two 
feet six inches, and the height to the 
apex of the roof fifty-two feet six inches. 
The height of the tower and spire is 
one hundred and twenty feet. 

The church was erected by the church 
commissioners, aided by grants from the 
metropolitan church fund, the incorpo- 
rated society, and private subscriptions. 
The whole expense of the building, in- 
clusive of every charge, will be under 



j^4800. A small fund has been raised 
by the rector of St. Peters, the Rev. 
James Endell Tyler, B. D., Minor 
Canon of St. Paul's, in whom the pre- 
sentation is vested, for the endowment; 
and he has, as the first minister, nomi- 
nated the chaplain of St. Giles's work- 
house, the Re?. J. S. Brewer, M. A., 
late of King's College, Oxford. The 
architect of this most creditable work is 
Mr. Perrey, pupil of the late Mr. Pugin, 
a gentleman who is already known 
as the architect of the Dorset county 
hospital. 

A noticeable feature connected with 
this church is, that the old and infirm' 
inmates of St. Giles's workhouse, to 
which it is contiguous, will have access 
to their seats without being exposed to 
the air. 



Education of Childrbn. — In the 
education of children, love is first to be in- 
stilled, and out of love, obedience is to 
be educed. Then impulse and power 
should be given to the intellect, and the 
ends of a moral being be exhibited. Por 
this object, this must be effected by works 
of imagination ; that they carry the mind 
out of self, and show the possible of the 
good and the great in the human charac- 
ter. The height, whatever it may be of the 
imaginative standard, will do no harm; 
we are commanded to imitate one who is 
inimitable. We should address ourselves 
to those faculties in a child's mind which 
are first awakened by nature, and, conse- 
quently, first admit of cultivation ; that 
is to say, the memory and the imagina- 
tion. The comparing power, the judg- 
ment, is not at that age active, and ought 
not to be forcibly excited, as is too fre- 
quently and mistakenly done in the mod- 
ern systems of education, which can 
only lead to selfish views, debtor and 
creditor principles of virtue, and an infla- 
ted sense of merit. In the imagination 
of man, exists the seeds of all moral and 
scientific improvement; chemistry was 
first alchemy, and out of astrology sprang 
astronomy. In the childhood of these 
sciences, the imagination opened a way 
and furnished materials on which the 
ratiocinative power in a raaturer state 
operated with success. — S. T. Coleridge. 
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PRISON ADVENTURES OP LAFAYETTE. 

Thb Marquis de Lafayette entered 
npoD the scenes of the French Revolu- 
tiou with the idea fixed in his mind, that 
republican institutions were reconcila- 
ble with a monarchy. He was, there- 
fore, a friend to the royal family, at the 
same time that he promoted the reforms 
which were successively conducted by 
the States-General and Legislative As- 
sembly. His chivalric fidelity to Louis 
and Marie Antoinette was powerfully 
tried on the 5th and 6th of October, 
1789, when, as commander of the Na- 
tional Guards, he protected, them from 
the populace who had assailed them in 
their palace of Versailles. Subsequently, 
when the king . was deposed and im- 
prisoned (August 1792), Lafayette, then 
with the army on the frontiers, en- 
deavored to incite the soldiers to march 
upon Paris, in order to restore the 
thrcme, and put down Petion, Dan ton, 
and their associates. But the revolu- 
tionary tide, impelled as it was by the 
fears of the people for the foreign armies 
pressing on the country, was too strong 
to be thus resisted; and a few days 
thereafter, Lafayette was obliged to seek 
his own safety by flying from the king- 
dom. 

He and the officers of kindred senti- 
ments by whom he was accompanied, 
had scarcely passed the frontier, when 
their further progress was arrested by a 
body of the Liraburg volunteers; and 
the national cockade, which, unthink- 
ingly, they had retained, betraying them 
to the leader, they were, by his com- 
mand, arrested and conveyed to the 
prison of Luxemburg, from thence re- 
moved to Wesel, then to Magdeburg, 
and lastly to Olmutz. 

On the plea of Lafayette having been 
seized on neutral ground, and that, hav- 
ing ceased to be a soldier, he could not 
^ properly be considered a prisoner of 
war, strenuous efforts from all quarters 
were made to obtain his release ; but 
the emperor of Germany, who regarded 
him as a principal instigator of the 
Revolution, as well as one of the chief 
instruments of the insulting degradation 
and subsequent death of the royal family 



of France, was not to be moved. The 
vengeance of Robespierre for the loss of 
his victim was, meanwhile, wreaked 
with savage inveteracy against the un- 
fortunate wife of Lafayette; for no 
sooner was the escape of her husband 
known, than that unhappy lady was 
arrested and thrown into prison. She 
escaped death by something like a mira- 
cle; different members of her family 
perished on the scaffold ; and she her- 
self, for the space of fifteen months, en- 
dured all the horrors of a loathsome 
confinement. On the death of the tyrant 
she was released firom prison, and so 
soon as her health was sufficiently rein- 
stated to allow of her undertaking so 
long a journey, without servants, or the 
means of procuring the most necessary 
comforts, she, accompanied by her child- 
ren, set out for Vienna, and, throwing 
herself at the feet of the emperor, im- 
plored his influence for the liberation of 
her husband. 

What Francis IH. had denied to the 
various authorities interested in the fate 
of Lafayette, he yielded to pity ; and, 
raising the suppliant, he granted her re- 
quest, allowed of her repairing imme- 
diately to Olmutz, and held out the pros- 
pect of the speedy deliverance of the 
prisoner. Whether the emperor after- 
wards regretted the clemency he had 
shown, or that other powers were in- 
terested in prolonging the captivity of 
Lafayette, does not appear; but so far 
from obtaining his hoped-for release, 
Madame de Lafayette found herself and 
her daughters immured in the same 
dungeons that contained her husband. 
I have, however, anticipated this event, 
for it was not until within two years of 
the release of Lafayette, that his wife* 
and family were thus unexpectedly made 
the partners of his imprisonment. 

Two years of solitary confinement 
had, from the period of his capture, been 
dragged on by Lafayette, when the ro- 
mantic scheme of procuring his libera- 
tion was formed by one, an utter stran- 
fer to the prisoner, and a foreigner, 
'rom motives of pure compassion, and 
an earnest desire to free from so galling 
a thraldom the great promoter of liberty, 
M. Balman, a Hanoverian py birth — 
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yonng, active, intrepid, and inteMigent 
— repaired, aloae and on foot, to Ol* 
mutz, there to gain such information as 
might enable him to judge of the best 
means of executing the purpose* he had 
in view, and releasing Lafayette from 
the power of Austria. He soon found 
that, without an able coadjutor, the diffi- 
culties that presented themselves were 
insurmountable, and repaired, th^efore, 
to Vienna, where he devoted himself ex* 
clusively to the society of young Ameri- 
cans; for among them, from their ven- 
eration of the character of Lafayette, he 
hoped to find one who, with enthusiasm 
like his own, would dare the great un- 
dertaking. 

What followed is interesting as a proof 
that the siHrit of nationality may en- 
gender a principle of gratitude, La- 
fayette, as is well known, had in his 
early youth proceeded to America, and 
served in her armies. Shipwrecked at 
his first arrival, he had been kindly re- 
ceived into the house of a gentleman 
named Huger, residing in Charleston. 
And by him was the youthful votary of 
liberty introduced to the American ar- 
my. By chance, a son of this gentleman 
was now in Vienna, and to him did 
M. Balman apply. Although a mere 
child when the shipwrecked party visited 
his father's house, the young American 
retained a vivid recollection of, and the 
highest admiration for, M. de Lafayette; 
and he entered, therefore, with all the 
zealoas ardor of youth, and the enthu- 
siasm of a generous nature, into Bal- 
man's scheme for the release of his 
favorite hero. 

From the vigilance of the Austrian 
pdice, and thejr jealous watchfulness of 
strangers, it was necessary that the 
greatest caution and secrecy should be 
maintained; and the scheme proposed 
promised well for the completion of their 
design, Huger assumed the pretence of 
ill health, and M. Balman, who had 
already adopted the character of a phy- 
sician, was npon this account to travel 
with him. In company with only one 
servant, who was not intrusted with the 
secret, and mounted upon the best horses 
money conld procure, the friends set out 
on their tour; and visiting different 
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places, the better to conceal their real 
purpose, and confirm the idea that cu- 
riosity was the motive of their journey, 
they lingered so long at each, that a con- 
siderable time had elapsed before thek 
reaching Olmutz. 

As they had desired, a rumor of their 
insatiable curiosity had preceded them 
thither ; and, acting up to their assumed 
character, after viewing everything wor- 
thy of notice in the town, they repaired 
to the castle, examined the fortifications, 
and, having made acquaintance with the 
keeper, obtained permission to visit the 
interior of the prison on the following 
day. 

Thus their first step being happily 
achieved, they continued, by frequent 
visits, to improve their acquaintance 
with the jailer ; and now trusting that 
any suspicion of their intentions, had it 
ever exbted, must be lulled to sleep, 
they ventured carelessly to inquiip what 
prisoners were under his care. Among 
other names, that of Lafayette was men- 
tioned, and they expressed curiosity to 
know how he contrived to occupy him- 
self, how he bore his imprisonment, and 
whether greater indulgences were grant- 
ed to him than to captives of lesser not^. 
He was, they were informed, strictly 
confined, but, on the plea of bad health, 
had obtained permission, under charge 
of an armed guard, to take daily exer- 
cise without the walls. Besides this, he 
was allowed the use of books, pen, ink, 
and paper. M. Balman then remarked, 
that some new publications he had with 
him might afford amusement to the 
prisoner, and inquired whether he might 
be allowed to make the offer. 

The jailer agreed, upon condition 
that they were sent open, so as to assure 
himself, he said, that no conspiracy was 
to be carried on against the state. This 
caution was complied with, and the same 
evening a book and open note, addressed 
to Lafayette, were sent to his care. As 
afterwards appeared, he was unacquaint- 
ed with French, the lanffuage m which 
the note was written; but, suspecting 
no treachery where all was so openly 
carried on, he conveyed it to Lafayette. 
It contained apologies for the liber^ 
thus taken by strangers, hot as they 
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were anxious, they said, to contribate to 
his happiness, they hoped he would at- 
tentively read the book they had sent, 
and if any passages in it particularly en- 
gaged his notice, they begged he would 
let them know his opinion. 

This unusual mode of expression at- 
tracted, as was intended, the attention 
of Lafayette, and carefully perusing the 
book, he found in certain places words 
written with a pencil, which, being put 
together, acquainted him with the names, 
qualities, and designs of the writers, and 
requiring his sentiments before they 
should proceed further. He returned 
the book, and with it an open note, 
thanking them for their civility, and ad- 
ding that he highly approved of, and 
was charmed with the contents. 

Having thus commenced a corres- 
pondence, no day passed in which open 
notes were not written and received. 
Some of these were brought for the' in- 
spection of persons acquainted with the 
French language ; but so carefully were 
they worded, that no cause of suspicion 
appeared, and the correspondence was 
allowed to continue. A greater diffi- 
culty, however, now appeared, for the 
plan of escape being at length arranged, 
they were at a loss how to acquaint 
Lafayette with particulars that could not 
be hazarded in an open note. A happy 
expedient presented itself; the whole 
was written in lemon juice, and on the 
other side of the paper, a note of inquiry 
after Lafayette's health concluded with 
these words, " Quand vous aurai la ce 
bilUt mettre h an ftuJ* The experi- 
ment was a hazardous one, but it suc- 
ceeded. The note was ccmveyed to La- 
fayette, and, obeying the injunctions 
given, on holding the paper to the fire, 
5ie writing that appeared made him ac- 
quainted with the well-digested scheme 
of his unknown benefactors. 

The day following was that fixed for 
the attempted escape, and all the caution 
used by M. Salman and his friend was 
in truth required, to hold out any chance 
of success. The city of Olmutz, about 
thirty miles from Silesia, is situated in 
the midst of a plain extending three 
miles on either side, and bounded by 
dark woods, so that the smallest object 



on any part of the level ground is dis- 
tinctly visible from the walls. Sentinels, 
too, hold a continual guard, for the pur- 
pose of giving the alarm should any at- 
tempt at escape be made, and the whole 
people are bound to assist in the pursuit^ 
while the successful individual is liber- 
ally rewarded for the recapture of a 
prisoner. 

These obstacles to the success of 
their scheme were well known to the 
adventurous friends of Lafayette; but 
they were not intimidated, and the hour 
of exercise allowed to the prisoner was 
that selected for its completion. 

In company of an officer, and attend- 
ed by an armed guard mounted behind 
the carriage, Lafayette was in the habit 
of daily driving in an open cabriolet on 
the plain, and had so far won upon the 
confidence of the officer, that when at a 
distance from the walls, they used to 
quit the carriage and walk together. 

The plan determined upon was as 
follows: — Salman and Huger were to 
ride out on the plain, the latter leading 
a third horse, while Lafayette was to 
gain as great a distance as possible from 
the town, and, as usual, quitting the car- 
riage with the officer, draw him imper- 
ceptibly as near the boundaries as might 
be, without awakening his suspicion. 
The two friends were then to approach, 
and, if necessary, to overpower the offi- 
cer, mount Lafayette on the led horse, 
and ride at full speed to Bautrapp, a 
town at the distance of fifteen mHes, 
where a chaise had been prepared to 
convey the party to the nearest town on 
the Prussian dominions. In the morn- 
ing, Huger had attempted to ascertain 
the precise time at which Lafayette 
would leave the castle, and then, with 
beating hearts, they set forward on their 
expedition; but having almost reached 
the wooded country, and still no carriage 
appearing, they believed some unfore- 
seen accident had led to their discovery, 
and hesitated how to proceed, till, recol- 
lecting that their movements were \u all 
probability watched from the walls, tbej 
slowly retraced their steps, and, on near- 
ing the town, beheld, to their great satis- 
faction, the wished-for cabriolet pass 
through the gates. It contained two 
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persons. One was in the Austrian uni- 
form, and a musketeer as usual was 
mounted behind. Neither of the friends 
being personally acquainted with M. de 
Lafayette, a signal had been agreed upon 
between them. In passing, it was made, 
returned, and the carriage moved on, 
they continuing for a time their ride 
towards the town, and then slowly fol- 
lowing the cabriolet at such a distance 
as to allow of Lafayette's executing his 
part of the agreement. Upon the two 
gentlemen quitting the carriage, and 
continuing their exercise on foot, the 
friends gradually approached, and per- 
ceiving M. de Lafayette and the officer 
engaged in earnest conversation about 
the sword of the latter, which Lafayette 
held in his hand, they seized the favora- 
ble moment, and, putting spurs to their 
horses, galloped forward. Their rapid 
approach alarmed the officer : he at- 
tempted to draw Lafayette towards the 
carriage; and finding that he resisted, 
struggled to repossess himself of his 
sword. At that moment Huger reached 
the spot. " You are free," said he ; 
" mount this horse, and fortune be our 
guide ;" but the words were scarcely ut- 
tered, when the sun, glancing on the 
naked blade of the sword, startled the 
horse he led : he reared, broke his bridle, 
and galloped across the plain. M. Bal- 
man, in the vain hope of overtaking the 
frightened animal, rode after him, while 
Huger generously insisted on Lafayette 
mounting his horse, and making all 
speed to the place of rendezvous. " Lose 
no time,'' he exclaimed ; *' the alarm is 
given ; the peasants are assembling ; 
save yourself." Lafayette obeyed, and 
mounting Huger's horse, he left him on 
loot, and was soon out of sight. M. 
Balman had, meantime, pursued the fly- 
ing animal, but perceiving it had taken 
the road to the town, he gave up the 
chase as hopeless, and returning to 
Huger, he sprang on the saddle behind 
him, and they gdloped off together. But 
the double burden proved too much for 
the already wearied horse. He stum- 
bled and fell ; and M. Balman, thrown 
to some distance by the shock, was so 
injured, as with difficulty to be raised 
fr-om the ground. Once more the gal- 



lant Huger, with the same forgetfulness 
of self that had characterized him through 
the whole undertaking, sacrificed the 
chance of his own safety to secure that 
of his friend, and, assisting Balman t6 
remount, he insisted that he should fol- 
low Lafayette, and leave him to make 
his escape on foot; for, as he was a 
good runner, he said he could easily 
reach, the woody country, and then find 
a safe place of concealment. His friend 
consented with reluctance; but there 
was *no time for argument : the whole 
occurrence had been seen from the walls, 
the cannon had been fired, the country 
was raised, and the plain covered with 
men, women, and children, all eager to 
join in the pursuit. By pretending to 
follow *in the chase, Balman contrived to 
escape unsuspected. Huger was less for- 
tunate. Noticed from the very first by 
a party who never lost sight of him, his 
fleetness of foot was of no avail ; for his 
pursuers being constantly joined by new 
comers, fresh for the chase, they soon 
gained upon him, and at last, breathless 
and exhausted, he sank upon the ground. 
He was instantly seized; and further 
resistance being now hopeless, he was 
conveyed back to Olmutz in triumph; 
and while secretly consoling himself 
with the idea that, whatever might be 
his own fate, he had rescued from tyran- 
ny and oppression the man who, in his 
eyes, was one of the first characters 
upon earth, was consigned to one of the 
dungeons of the castle as a state prisoner. 
M. de Lafayette had, meanwhile, fol- 
lowed the directions given by his gallant 
deliverers, and, without any obstacle, 
had reached a small town about ten 
miles off; but here the road dividing, he 
unfortunately took the wrong turn, and 
suspecting he had mistaken the way, in- 
quired of a person whom he met the 
road to Bautrapp. The appearance of 
Lafayette, his foreign accent, the in- 
quiries he made, and his horse covered 
as it was with foam, led the roan to sus- 
pect the truth, and directing him to a 
narrow lane which, by a long circuit, 
led back to the town he had just left, he 
himself hurried there by a shorter cut ; 
and thus, when about to regain, as he 
thought, the road which would secure 
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his retreat, Lafayette found himself sur- 
rounded by a guard of armed men, who, 
regardless of his protestations, conveyed 
him to the magistrate. His collected 
* manner, the plausible answers returned 
to the interrogatories put to him, and 
the apparent truth of his story — that, 
belonging to the excise at Trappau, he 
had visited some friends at Olmutz, and 
having exceeded his leave of absence, 
was now hurrying back under the fear of 
losing his office — all so won upon the 
faith of the magistrate, that he was about 
to dismiss his prisoner, when the ffood 
fortune of Lafayette again forsook him. 
As he was about to retire, a young man 
entered the room to have some papers 
signed, and after fixing his eyes for a 
moment on Lafayette, he whispered to 
the magistrate that, having been present 
when the French general was delivered 
up prisoner to the Austrians, he could 
not be mistaken, and that the person 
now before him was he. 

Lafayette intreated to be heard ; but 
in vain. The indignant magistrate di- 
rected that he forthwith should be con- 
veyed to Olmutz, where his identity 
would be ascertained ; and, disheartened 
and hopeless, the unfortunate prisoner 
was thrust again into those miserable 
dungeons which but that morning he 
had left with so fair a prospect of liberty. 
M. Salman, the iirst instigator of the 
whole scheme, was now the only one 
who had successfully avoided the search 
of his pursuers. He reached in safety 
the place where the chaise had been or- 
dered to wait their coming, and finding 
it still there, yet no appearance of La- 
&yette, he foreboded evil. For some 
time he lingered, in the hope of their 
coming, and then dismissing the chaise, 
trusted that his friends, having made 
their escape by a different route, might 
still meet, as had been agreed upon, on 
the frontiers of Prussia. Three days 
ft'om that time a rumor reached him 
that Lafayette had been retaken, and, 
eager to learn the truth, he took the 
road to Olmutz. He was not long left 
in suspense ; the whole story of the at- 
tempted escape and the recapture of the 
prisoner, was well known ; and in addi- 
tion to ihiB he learned the fact of his 



generous and disinterested friend, the 
young and gallant Hnger, having shared 
the same fate. 

This last se^s to have been too much 
for the sensitive mind of M. Balraan, 
and, in despair at having been the pri- 
mary cause of misfortune to the young 
American, he resolved, since he could 
not rescue his friend from captivity, to 
share it with him, and voluntarily sur- 
rendering himself, he was committed a 
prisoner to the castle. Such was the 
unfortunate issue of a plan which, for 
skilful projection and generous selPde- 
votion, merited a happier close. But 
even now, the friends little apprehended 
what was to follow. Being directed to 
prepare for examination, they believed 
that, having told their story ^ and de- 
clared the real motives of their attempt, 
they might be subjected to perhaps a 
short imprisonment, but no more : and 
great, therefore, was their amazement 
on finding themselves accused of having 
entered into a conspiracy against the 
Austrian government, and that they 
were consequently to stand a trial for 
life or death. 

Huger was first placed at the bar. 
As he was unacquainted with the Aus- 
trian language, the examination was car- 
ried on by means of an interpreter — a 
young man who, by his looks and voice, 
seemed to compassionate the situation 
of the prisoner, and who, when repeating 
his answers to the court, omitted such 
expressions as he thought might tend 
to his disadvantafire. Huger quickly 
caught at the good intentions of his new 
friend, and resolving to rely on his judg- 
ment, he took the kindly hints as they 
were intended. One examination fol- 
lowed another ; and the repeated exhor- 
tation of the magistrate to prepare for 
the worst, for that there was little likeli- 
hood of a pardon being obtained, forced 
upon the unfortunate Huger the unwel- 
come conviction, that he had laid down 
his own life for the visionary project of 
rescuing a stranger from imprisonment 
The severity of his treatment also ex- 
ceeded that even of Lafayette ; the dun- 
geon in which he had been placed was 
without light, he was fed upon the 
coarsest food, during the night was 
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chaioed to the floor of the vault, and his 
own clothesy which had been taken from 
him, were replaced by those worn by 
many an unfortunate predecessor. 

For three months he dragged on this 
miserable existence ; but at the end of 
that time there was some amendment in 
his condition ; he was removed to a bet- 
ter room, into which was admitted a 
small but welcome light ; better clothes, 
and more wholesome food, were allowed 
him ; and altogether, his circumstances 
were improved : but he still continued 
in total ignorance as to what his future 
fate was to be ; for the jailer, the only 
human being he ever saw, was unable 
or unwilling to answer any questions on 
the subject. At length onef day, much 
to his surprise and joy, his young friend 
the interpreter entered his cell, and 
nothing could exceed the delight of the 
poor prisoner at once again meeting 
with a kindly face. Huger now learned 
for the first time the tot^ failure of their 
scheme — that Lafayette had been re- 
taken, and that Balman, a fellow-prison- 
er, was under the same roof with him- 
self. Shortly afterwards, he discovered 
him to be in the room immediately above 
hb own ; and, after various efl^rts, he 
succeeded in holding communication 
with him, in a manner as venturous and 
ingenious as that adopted with M. de 
L^ayette. The window, which threw a 
borrowed light into his own cell, served 
likewise to light that of Balman, and, 
with a piece of lime taken from the wall, 
Huger contrived to scratch a few words 
upon a black silk handkerchief, which, 
by fastening to a stick, and climbing up 
the side of the room, he raised as near 
the common window as he could. It 
attracted the attention of M. Balman, 
and, after many efforts, making himself 
master of it, he relumed an answer by 
the same method. From this time no 
day passed without their holding com- 
munication with each other; while to 
the exertions of the friendly interpreter 
they were indebted for the means of 
making their situation still more com- 
fortable. By small presents and occa- 
sumal bribes of money, he had secured 
the good offices of the wife of the jailer, 
so thaty secretly, she provided them with 
lO* 



books, food, wine, and warmer clothes. 
Through her interest also the two friends 
procured a long-wished-for meeting. At 
first the visit was short, but by degrees 
becoming less timorous, they were per- 
mitted to pass some part of every day 
together. 

The government beinff at length satis- 
fied that the attempt to liberate Lafayette 
had been planned independently by these 
two adventurers, and was not, as was 
supposed, a plot laid by the secret agents 
of France, they were remitted to receive 
sentence from the supreme magistrate of 
Olmutz. In this condition they were 
permitted every indulgence but that of 
liberty ; and, in the enjoyment of each 
other's society, and the hope of a speedy 
release, were already beginning to forget 
past suffering, when, by a visit from their 
newly-found friend, the kindly inter- 
preter, they learned with dismay that the 
intended punishment was to be heavy 
indeed, seeing it was no less than im- 
prisonment for life. A hint was at the 
same time conveyed that, if by any 
means they could procure money, that 
sentence might be changed for one 
much less severe, as it was in the power 
of the magistrate to make it what he 
chose, and even to release them entirely. 

This information seemed to bode the 
unfortunate prisoners little, at least of 
immediate good; for Balman had no 
fortune, and Huger being without credit 
in Austria, could not, within a short 
time, receive a remittance from England. 
Their friend, however, did not desert 
them ; he withdrew, promising to use all 
his influence for their release ; and it is 
probable he had already formed that de- 
sign, which the generosity of another, 
equally a stranger to the prisoners, 
whose name, instead of being unknown, 
should be published aloud, enabled him 
afterwards so happily to carry through. 
A Russian nobleman of large fortune, 
residing near Olmutz, was perhaps, from 
a resemblance in character, the most in- 
timate friend of the young interpreter, 
and from him had learned the whole 
story of the projected release of La- 
fayette, of its failure, and of the gen- 
erous conduct of the two friends. To 
him W , for the initial only has 
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been ^i?ea for the name of the good 
Samaritan, flew for assistance in this 
new difficulty ; and having stated the 
case as it then stood, he was about to 
in^eat, in his own name, a loan for the 
use of the prisoners, when he was inter- 
rupted by an offer of whatever sum 
might be required to secure their release. 
Judging the heart of his noble friend 
by his own, he hesitated not for a mo- 
ment to accept the offer, and scarcely 
affording himself time to speak the grati- 
tude he felt, he hurried off to sound the 
sentiments of the magistrate. His situa- 
tion as interpreter afforded him the de- 
sired opportunity, and he soon dis- 
covered that the hints thrown out of the 
chance of a large reward, led the up- 
right judge to listen favorably to any 
proposal for mitigatmg the severe pun- 
ishment of the prisoners. The show 
even of delicacy was then laid aside ; an 
exorbitant demand was made ; and, after 
some further discussion, W with- 
drew to arrange preliminaries, first with 
their generous benefactor, and lastly 
with the prisoners themselves. Matters 
now were soon settled ; th^ term of their 
imprisonment was first fixed at fourteen 
years, then shortened to seven, soon 
after to one, then to a month, and lastly 
to a week, at the end of which time 
they were released from prison. The 
first use they made of restored liberty 
was, as may be supposed, to seek an 
interview with the Russian nobleman, 
and pour out their grateful acknowl- 
edgments for his unlooked-for and wel- 
come munificence; while from the no- 
ble-minded and generous W , to 

whose kindness they owed all the com- 
forts they had experienced in prison, 
and to whose friendly and humane exer- 
tions they were ultimately indebted for 
their liberation, they parted with those 
feelings of esteem, admiration and grati- 
tude, which never afterwards faded from 
their recollection. 

The principal hero of the tale did 
not, however, meet with so speedy a con- 
clusion to his misfortunes; it was not till 
the year 1797, when, a peace taking place 
between Austria and France, that La- 
fayette was released ft-om confinement at 
the request of the then General B<Hiaparte. 



Coaches in Yitoatan. — I left Merida 
by coach for Campeachy. It started at 
five o'clock in the morning with three 
passengers ; an elderly woman and man, 
and myself, composing the load. The 
team galloped off at the rate often miles 
an hour, and changed h<M-ses every hour 
during the route. The coach was one of 
four which were imported from Troy 
(U. S.), and, as a sample, was well worthy 
of the high reputation the Trojan car- 
riages enjoy throughout the United 
States ; but the horses and harness were 
in shocking bad keeping. The driver 
was an Indian ; besides whom were two 
other attendants, who were needed, for 
the unskilful hands of the Indian and the 
wildness of the horses made the vehicle 
go on all sides of the road. It was no 
uncommon occurrence to be brought up 
against a stone wall at the side of the 
road ; and, in one instance, we were foul 
of an Indian hut, which frightened the 
inmates to such a degree that thej ran 
out, supposing it to be an earthquake. 
By combining the skill and strength of 
our whole party, we succeeded in getting 
the horses and coach again upon the high- 
way. We stopped at a village to take 
breakfast, and passed through several 
towns on the road, but they afforded 
nothing worthy of remark. The country 
through which our route lay presented 
the same aspect as other parts we had 
visited. The fields were still covered 
with weeds, to burn which the proprietors 
of the soil were only waiting for dry 
weather. This is the only preparation 
the soil receives prior to sowing it. The 
progress of the coach afforded us much 
amusement by the fright which it ap- 
peared to occasion' to all animated nature 
in our way. This line of coaches had 
been only a short time established, and 
its whirling along among people and cat- 
tle had a similar effect to that a locomo- 
tive has among the animals and their 
owners in the wilds of the far West 
Nothing would stand before it. Away 
went horse and rider, mule and packs, 
to secure a safe retreat in the bushes, at 
the alarming sound of our approach. 
Our arrival in the town brought out the 
whde population. — NormtaCs Ruined 
Cities if Fvcotat. 
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SKIRMISHING AT KOLAPORE. 
Since I last wrote to you, little change 
and no improvement has taken place in 
the aspect of affairs in KoUapore and 
Sawunt Warree. The feeling of dis- 
content and insubordination appears 
to be nearly universal amongst the 
people. So soon as the insurgents are 
put down in one place they make their 
appearance in another. We manage to 
capture their fortresses and destroy them 
in their artificial strongholds. When 
they retire to the jungles they defy us. 
We have now between 10,000 and 
11,000 regular troops in the disturbed 
districts, yet it is clear that they make 
no impression beyond their picquets. 
They cannot move a step without being 
fired upon, the enemy often lurking 
Mfithin a few yards of their line of march, 
to make sure of his victims. In the 
Kolapore country, above the ghauts, the 
insurrections have abated since the cap- 
tu^ of Punalia and Pawnghur, on the 
Ist of December. The principal part 
of our troops are posted along the line 
of precipices which overlook the low 
country stretching towards the sea. 
The most troublesome portions of the 
enemy sought shelter in the wild ravines 
and chasms by which the mountain 
streams are penetrated. To endeavor 
to drive from thence, a wing of her 
Majesty's 2d regiment of foot^ com- 
manded by Colonel Carruthurs, had 
been ordered to move along the foot of 
the mountains, so as to hem in the bot- 
tom, when Gen. Delnmotle and Col. 
Wallace closed up the top of the ghaut. 
The difficulty was, to penetrate from the 
lower to the upper line of posts. On 
the 31st of December, Colonel Wallace 
pushed out a reconnoitering party, which 
took a stockade, lost one officer and 
eight men, and had eighteen wounded, 
and then found themselves compelled to 
retire. On the following day a party 
was sent down to communicate with 
Colonel Carruthers. The precaution 
of raking the jungles with cannon shot 
was on this occasion adopted, and the 
measure was successful. It had been 
resolved to surround the principal vil- 
laffes held by the enen^y, and three 
brigades, one above and two below 



the ghauts, were directed to advance 
towards a common centre, the one above 
to pause till the other two had time to 
close in. Colonel Outram, who had 
taken command of a flying detachment 
of irregular troops, was ordered to push 
into the centre, and attack the insur- 
gents, now enclosed on all sides. For- 
tunately it occured to Col. Wallace, that 
good service could be done were he to 
lower his men by means of ropes and 
ladders, down a precipice, and attack the 
insurgent villages in the rear. The 
practicabillity of this daring adventure 
had been shown by Lieut Brassey, who 
suggested it, having himself descended 
by means of a rope. The first fall of 
the precipice was 1 10 feet : here there 
was a ledge from eight to twelve feet in 
width, leading by a circuitous route to 
the low country. Just beyond the ledge 
was a precipice of similar steepness, 
but somewhat greater altitude than the 
first. Ladders having been collected 
and constructed, the descent of the men 
commenced on the 5th, and by the 16th 
a detachment 600 strong had alighted 
on the ledge and marched towards the 
villages. Mortars, guns, tents, and com- 
missariat supplies had been lowered by 
means of temporary cranes, fashioned 
on purpose from the jungle wood. The 
villages were now taken in succession, 
with but little resistance and no loss, 
the enemy escaping from the approach 
of our then. A party of 200 Europeans 
and 100 natives were on the 18th ordered 
to clear a pass stretching towards the 
low country, and still occupied by the 
enemy. The insurgents offered a stout 
resistance from behind stockades, and 
aAer a few volleys our troops found it 
expedient to retire. Colonel Caruthers 
meanwhile having attacked the pass from 
below, the enemy were compelled to aban- 
don all their positions. Eight were 
killed by us and thirty taken prisoners. 
Two days afterwards the fort of Muno- 
gur was invested by the troops under 
Colonel Outram. On the 25th an at- 
tempt was made to carry a barricade. 
This proved unsuccessful. On the 27th 
the fort was taken possession of with- 
out resistance, the enemy having aban- 
doned it. — Englishman, 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF DIES FOR 
COINS AND MEDALS. 

A suGHT inspection of a newlj-coined 
piece of money or an honorary medal 
must convince every one that the mould 
or original pattern whence it is pro- 
duced must be a work of extreme nicety 
and importance. The outlines of the 
device are so fine, the legends and in- 
scriptions so distinct, the head or other 
figure so gently and gracefully brought 
into relief, the surface of the sunken 
portions so smooth and regular, that it is 
evident that the coin or medal owes its 
main beauty to the workmanship of the 
die-sinker or engraver. A few words in 
explanation of the process of manufac- 
turing these dies may not be uninter- 
esting. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader that coins are not 
east ; they are not produced by pouring 
melted metal into a mould as ornamental 
works in iron and brass are generally 
made ; they are struck, that is, produced 
by forcibly driving circular pieces of cold 
metal into the engraved mould or die, 
and causing them to assume the form 
and ornamental features of the mould. 
It is also observable that in all coins and 
medals the device is given in basso- 
relievo, or low-relief,* that is, raised 
sligbtly above the ground-work or gene- 
ral level of the coin. 

Although the metals whereof coins 
and medds are generally made are by 
no means hard, yet it is necessary to 
have an extremely hard die for striking 
them, both to insure the production of 
many copies from one die, and to bring 
out aU the fine lines which contribute so 
much to the beauty of the device. The 
dies are, therefore made of steel; but 
as the steel is annealed to a certain 
degree of softness for facilitating the 
la^rs of the engraver, and afterwards 
hardened for working in the press, the 
circle of labors includes many very 
complicated and difficult processes. The 
object, therefore, is to select a steel of a 
medium quality as to fineness of texture, 
not too easily acted on by dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and exhibiting a uniform 
texture when its surface is washed over 



with a little aquafortis, by which its 
freedom from "pins'^ of iron, and other 
irregularities of composition, is suffi« 
ciently indicated. 

When a piece of steel, possessing the 
requisite combination of qualities,^ is 
selected, the process of formation com- 
mences. The steel is forged, at a high 
heat and with great care, into the rough 
die. It is then brought to a soft state 
by a delicate process of annealing, and 
in that state is turued, and smoothed to 
a proper diameter and shape. This 
annealing is effected by heating the steel 
to that point known among workers in 
metal as the '* bright cherry-red," and 
subsequently imbedding it in a cruci- 
ble containing coarsely-pounded animal 
charcoal. 

The steel being brought to a proper 
state the engraver commences his opersr 
tions. In the National mint this office of 
course devolves on a highly skilled indi- 
vidual. At the present time Mr. Wyon fills 
the office of " chief engraver," and Mr. 
Pistrucci that of " medalist ; " the for- 
mer being engaged principally on the 
dies for the coinage, and the latter, as 
the title of his office imports, on those 
for national and honary medals. The 
manner in which these dies are engraved 
does not admit of being clearly described, 
and it may suffice, therefore, to say that 
the device is worked out in *' intaglio," 
by means of small fine hardened steel 
tools. Every part which in the future 
coin is to appear raised is here depressed, 
such as the Queen's head, the Britannia, 
the letters, &c. ; while those which are 
to appear depressed are here raised ; the 
depressions in the die being equal in 
depth to the relief in the coin. In 
medals the device is generally bolder, 
or, as it is termed, in ** higher relief," 
than in coins, and consequently has to 
be cut more deeply in the die. The 
engraver tests his progress by taking 
casts firom the die, either in clay or 
by means of melted type-metal. 

When the die is, after much tedious 
and delicate labor brought to a finished 
intaglio state, it undergoes the process 
of hardening as a preparative for the 
purposes to which it is afterwards to 
be applied. This process is of great 
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importance, for any defect in the mode 
of conducting it may ruin the labor of 
many weeks or even months. The 
hardening resembles the previous pro- 
cess of softening, so far as regards the 
application of a high heat ; but in the 
latter instance the metal is cooled grad- 
ually in the charcoal, whereas the former 
derives its peculiar character from the 
sudden cooling of the steel after being 
heated. If a bar of soft steel be made 
red-hot, and then suddenly cooled by 
immersion in cold water, it becomes 
hard, brittle, and fragile ; but this alone 
would not suffice in the case of the die, 
the engraved face of which might be 
injured by such a process. This face 
is covered with a protecting paste of 
pounded charcoal mixed with oil, spread 
iQ a thin layer,* and the die is then 
placed with its face downwards in a cru- 
cible, and completely surrounded by pow- 
dered charcoal. It is heated to a " cher- 
ry-red/' and in that state is taken out with 
proper tongs, and plunged into a cistern 
containing a large quantity of cold 
water; here it is moved rapidly about, 
so long as a bubbling and hissing noise 
is heard, and is then left in the water 
till quite cool. Mr. Mushet {Encyclop, 
Brit.) describes a somewhat different 
mode of conducting this process. 

The hardened die undergoes one or 
two processes to render it more durable. 
It is in some cases immersed in water, 
which is then gradually raised to the 
boiling point, and as gradually cooled. 
It is also sometimes thrust into a red-hot 
iron ring, of such diameter as just to fit 
the die when the latter is cold ; conse- 
quently the ring, by contracting as it cools, 
binds the substance of the die with 
great force, and renders it less liable to 
crack in the subsequent operations. The 
die, when hardened and strengthened, 
is cleaned and polished, and then ob* 
tains the technical name of '' matrix." 
It is in a fit state to produce the devices 
on coins and medals ; but lest any acci- 
dent should happen to it, whereby the 
labor of the artist might be wholly lost, 
it is customary in practice to obtain 
several copies of this matrix, so that 
when one is injured, or worn oat, 
others may be ready to replace it A 



block of steel is selected, carefully 
annealed, turned to the proper shape, 
and well polished. By the aid of power- 
ful machinery it is pressed forcibly upon 
the matrix, and by virtue of iVA softness 
gradually conforms to the form of the 
latter. This however is not done at 
once, for the punch becomes hardened 
in the act of pressing, and requires to 
be repeatedly annealed or softened, other- 
wise it would either split into fissures or 
else injure the matrix. These processes 
succeed each other in a long series of 
alternations, viz., softening the steel by 
annealing; and then forcing it to assume 
the device of the matrix by powerful 
pressure. 

From this punch may be prodnced 
any number of dies, each of which will 
resemble the original matrix. Pieces 
of soft steel, being impressed by this 
punch, and afterwards turned, polished, 
d&c, become practically as useful as the 
original matrix, and are then used in the 
coining-press to produce the coins. In 
the Mint, the internal economy of which 
is arranged on the strictest principles 
(every official having his duties pre- 
scribed for him with the utmost exacti- 
tude), the two officers most closely con* 
nected with the preparation of the dies 
are the "clerk of the irons" and the 
" chief engraver ; " and their duties are 
thus apportioned. The '* clerk of the 
irons" is to superintend the die-press 
rooms: the purchasing and forging of 
the steel; the engraving, hardening, and 
turning of the dies ; to keep a true ac- 
count of ail the blank dies, matrices, 
and punches belonging to the Mint; 
to receive from the master and compt- 
roller, and to transmit to the engraver, 
all orders respecting the dies ; to unlock 
and be present whenever the great die- 
press for multiplying the dies is used; 
to be responsible for the die-press not 
being used for improper purposes ; and 
to see that no medal or coin be struck, 
but by a written order from the master 
or his deputy. The ** chief engraver *' 
is to make or receive draughts and 
models for dies, as the roaster may 
direct; to engrave the dies from the 
designs and models; to oversee the 
production of punches and dies in the 
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press-room; to receive from the clerk 
of the irons the dies for any particular 
coinage, and to see that they are in a 
fit working state; to make a monthly 
return of all faulty or worn-out dies to 
the clerk of the irons ; and to see that, 
during the actual process of coinage, 
the dies are renewed from time to time, 
as soon as the impressions appear in the 
least defective. 

" The number of pieces which rtay 
be struck by a single die of good steel 
properly hardened and duly tempered 
not unfrequently amounts at the Mint 
to between three and four hundred thou- 
sand, but the average consumption of 
dies is of course much greater, owing 
to the different qualities of steel, and to 
the casualties to which the dies are 
liable : thus, the upper and lower die are 
often violently struck together, owing to 
a fault in the ' layer-on,' or that part 
of the machinery which ought to put 
the blank into its place, but which now 

and then fails so to do There 

are eight presses at the Mint, frequently 
at work for ten hours each day ; and I 
consider that the destruction of eight 
pair of dies per day (one pair for each 
press) is a fair average result, though 
we much more frequently fall short of, 
than exceed, this proportion. It must 
be remembered that each press produces 
three thousand six hundred pieces per 
pair; but, making allowance for occa- 
sional stoppages, we may reclcon the 
daily produce of each press at thirty 
thousand pieces : the eight presses there- 
fore will furnish a diurnal average 
of two hundred and forty thousand 
pieces.^' • 

In the less frequent event of" medals ** 
being struck, the operations of the 
press are much more diiRcult and slow 
than in producing coins, owing to the 
generally high relief which medals pre- 
sent. It is stated by Mr. Brande, that 
in a medal executed by Mr. Wyon, for 
the Royal Naval College, there was a 
representation of the head of the king 
in such bold relief, as to require thirty 
blows of a very powerful press to com- 
plete the impression; and that it was 

* Professor Brande, in the '* Joamal of Sdence." 



necessary, on account of the hardening 
produced by the pressure, to anned 
each medal after every third blow, so 
that they were placed in the furnace 
ten times during the process of stamp- 
ing. About five years ago there was 
notice of a new method invented by 
Mr. Pistrucci, whereby medals could 
be produced without the process of 
engraving the dies; but we are not 
aware how far it has been practically 
applied. 

Grecian Agriculture. — I have })e- 
fore mentioned that the agricultural im« 
plements of the Greeks are exceedingly 
defective. The plough is the same as 
that described by Hesiod three thousand 
years ago ; a simple piece of crooked 
timber, with only one shaft, and the 
ploughshare made of hard wood, some- 
times tipped with iron. The harrow, 
the roller, the tormentor, the thrashing 
and winnowing machines, are perfectly 
unknown in Greece. The thrashing- 
floors, which generally belong to the 
commune, are circular pavements of 
about twenty yards in diameter, with a 
stake in the centre, and usually in an 
elevated position, to catch the wind, 
which is the Grecian winnowing-fan. 
To this stake are tied half-a-dozen horses, 
oxen, mules, and asses indiscriminately, 
and harnessed abreast, or rather tied 
together by a rope round the neck. 
The corn being strewed all over the 
floor, the cattle are placed at the outer 
circumference, and driven round and 
round, their circle becoming smaller 
and smaller every time, by the rope 
coiling itself round the pt>st, till they 
necessarily come to a halt in the centre. 
They are then turned round, each cir- 
cuit then extending by the cord unwind- 
ing, till they again reach the end of the 
pavement. In this manner the corn is 
** trodden out ; " and it may be remarked 
that the Greeks rigidly observe to the 
letter the Scriptural injunction, " Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn." — Strang's Chreece. 



Rhetoric without logic is like a tree 
with leaves and blossoms, but no root. 
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THE RAIN-MAKER. 

FSOM CATLIM'S "AMBBICAN INDIANS.*' 

Readers, did you ever hear of" rain- 
makers " ? If not, sit still, and read on ; 
but laugh not — keep cool and sober, or 
else you may laugh in the beginning and 
cry at the end of my story. Well, I in- 
troduce you to a new character — not a 
doctor or a high-priest, yet a medicine- 
man, and one of the highest and most 
respectable order, a ** rain-maker " ! 
Such dignitaries live in the Mandan na- 
tion, ay, and "rain-stoppers" too; and 
even those also amongst their conjurati, 
who, like Joshua of old, have even es- 
sayed to stop the sun in his course ; but, 
from the inefficiency of their medicine or 
mystery, have long since descended into 
insignificance. 

Well, the story begins thus: — The 
Mandans raise a great deal of corn, and 
sometimes a most disastrous drought will 
be visited on the land, destructive of 
their promised harvest. Such was the 
case when I arrived at the Mandan vil- 
lage on the steam-boat Yellow-Stone. 
Rain had not fallen for many a day, and 
the dear little girls and ugly old squaws, 
altogether (all of whom had fields of 
corn), were groaning and crying to 
their lords, and imploring them to inter- 
cede for rain, that their Tittle respective 
patches, which were now turning pale 
and yellow, might not be withered, and 
they be deprived of the pleasure of their 
customary annual festivity, and the joy- 
ful occasion of the " roasting ears " and 
the *' green corn dance." 

The chiefs and doctors sympathized 
with the plaints of the women, and re- 
commended patience. Great delibera- 
tion, they said, was necessary to these 
cases; and, though they resolved on 
making the attempt to produce rain for 
the benefit of the corn, yet they were 
wisely resolved that to begin too soon 
might ensure their entire defeat in the 
endeavor ; and that the longer they put 
it off, the more certain they would feel 
of ultimate success. So, after a few days 
of further delay, when the importunities 
of the women had become clamorous, 
and even mournful, and almost insup- 
portable, the medicine-men assembled in 
the council-house, with all their mystery 
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apparatus about them, with an abund- 
ance of wild sage and other aromatic 
herbs, with a fire prepared to bum 
them, that their savory odors might 
be sent forth to the Great Spirit. The 
lodge was closed to all the villagers, ex- 
cept son^ ten or fifteen young men, who 
were willing to hazard the dreadful al- 
ternative of making it rain, or suffer the 
everlasting disgrace of having made a 
fruitless essay. 

They, only, were allowed as witnesses 
to the hocus-pocus and conjuration devised 
by the doctors inside of the medicine- 
lodge ; and they were called up by lot, 
each one in his turn, to spend a day 
upon the top of the lodge, to test the po- 
tency of his medicine; or, in other 
words, to see how far his voice might be 
heard and obeyed amongst the clouds of 
the heavens: whilst the doctors were 
burning incense in the wigwam below, 
and, with their songs and prayers to the 
Great Spirit for success, were sending 
forth grateful fumes and odors to Him 
" who lives in the sun, and commands 
the thunders of heaven." Wah-kee (the 
Shield) was the first who ascended the 
wigwam at sunrise; and he stood aU 
day, and looked foolish, as he was count- 
ing over and over his string of mystery- 
beads ; the whole village were assembled 
around him, and praying for his success. 
Not a cloud appeared — the day was 
calm and hot ; and at the setting of the 
sun he descended from the lodge and went 
home; "his medicine was not good," 
nor can he ever be a medicine-man. 

Om-pah (the Elk) was the next ; he 
ascended the lodge at sunrise the next 
morning. His body was entirely naked, 
being covered with yellow clay. On his 
left arm he carried a beautiful shield, 
and a long lance in his right ; and on 
his head the skin of a. raven, the bird 
that soars amidst the clouds and above 
the lightning's glare; he flourished his 
shield, and brandished his lance, and 
raised his voice, but in vain ; for at sun- 
set the ground was dry, and the sky was 
clear ; the squaws were crying, and their 
corn was withering at its roots. 

War-rah-pa (the Beaver) was the 
next; he also i^ent his breath in vain 
upon the empty air, and came down 
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at night; and Wak-a-dah-ha-hee (the 
White Buffalo's Hair) took the stand 
the next morning. He is a small hut 
beautifully proportioned young man. He 
was dressed in a tunic and leggings of 
the skins of the mountain-sheep, splend- 
idly garnished with quills of the porcu- 
pine, and fringed with locks of hair 
taken by his own hand from the heads of 
his enemies. On his arm he carried his 
shield, made of the buffalo's hide; its 
boss was the head of the war eagle, and its 
front was ornamented with " red chains 
of lightning." In his lefl hand he 
clenched his sinewy bow and one single 
arrow. The villagers were all gathered 
about him, when he threw up a feather 
to decide on the course of the wind, and 
he commenced thus: — ''Hy friends! 
people of the pheasants! you see me 
here a sacrifice. I shall this day relieve 
you from great distress, and bring joy 
amongst you ; or I shall descend from 
this l^ge when the sun goes down, and 
live among the dogs and old women all 
my days. My friends I you saw which 
way the feather flew, and I hold my 
shield this day in the direction where 
the wind comes; the lightning on my 
shield will draw a great cloud, and this 
arrow, which is selected from my quiver, 
and which is feathered with the quill of 
the white swan, will make a hole in it. 
My friends ! this hole in the lodge at my 
feet shows me the medicine-men who are 
seated in the lodge below me, and crying 
to the Great Spirit; and through it, 
comes and passes into my nose delight- 
ful odors, which you see rising in the 
smoke to the Great Spirit above, who 
rides in the clouds and commands the 
winds ! Three days they have sat here, 
my friends, and nothing has been done 
to relieve your distress. On the first 
4ay was Wah-kee (the Shield) ; he could 
do nothing; he counted his beads and 
came down ; his medicine was not good, 
his name was bad, and it kept off the 
rain. The next was Om-pah (the Elk^ ; 
on his head the raven was seen, wno 
flies above the storm, and he failed. 
War-rah-pa (the Beaver) was the next, 
my friends ; the beaver lives under the 
water, and he never wants it to rain. 
My friends ! I see you are in great dis- 



tress, and nothing has yet been done ; 
this shield belonged to my father the 
White Buffalo; and the lightning you 
see on it is red ; it was taken fi'om a 
black cloud, and that cloud will come 
over us to-day. I am the White Buffa- 
loes Hair, and I am the son of my father." 

In this manner flourished and ma- 
noeuvred Wak-a-dah-ha-hee (the White 
Buffaloes Hair), alternately addressing 
the audience and the heavens ; and hold- 
ing converse with the winds and the 
" je-bi " (spirits) that are floating about 
in them; stamping his foot over the 
heads of the magi, who were involved in 
mysteries beneath him, and invoking the 
spirits of darkness and light to send rain, 
to gladden the hearts of the Mandans. 

It happened on this memorable day, 
about noon, that the steam-boat Yellow- 
Stone, on her first trip up the Missouri 
river, approached and landed at the Man- 
dan village. I was lucky enough to be a 
passenger on this boat, and helped to 
fire a salute of twenty guns, of twelve 
pounds calibre, when we first came in 
sight of the village, some three or four 
miles below. These guns introduced a 
new sound into this strange country, 
which the Mandans at first supposed to 
be thunder; and the young man upon 
the lodge, who turned it to good account, 
was gathering fame in rounds of ap- 
plause, which were repeated and echoed 
through the whole village ; all eyes were 
centred upon him — chiefs envied him 
— mothers' hearts were beating high 
whilst they were decorating and leading 
up their fair daughters to offer him in 
marriage on his signal success. The 
medicine-men had lefl the lodge, and 
came out to bestow upon him the envied 
title of " medicine-man," or " doctor,*' 
which he had so deservedly won ; wreaths 
were prepared to decorate his brows, and 
eagles' plumes and calumets were in rea- 
diness for him ; his friends were all re- 
joiced ; his enemies wore on their faces 
a silent gloom and hatred ; and his old 
sweethearts, who had formerly cast him off, 
gazed intensely upon him, as they glowed 
with the burning fever of repentance. 

During all this excitement Wak-a-dab- 
ha-hee kept his position, assuming the 
most commanding and threatening atti- 
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tudfes ; brandishing his shield in the di- 
rection of the thunder, although there 
was not a cloud to be seen, until he (poor 
fellow), being elevated above the rest of 
the village, espied, to his inexpressible 
amazement, the steam-boat ploughing its 
way up the windings of the river below ; 
puffing her steam from her pipes, and 
sending forth the thunder from a twelve- 
pounder on her deck ! . . . The White 
Buffalo's Hair stood motionless and turn- 
ed pale ; he looked awhile, and turned to 
the chief and to the multitude, and ad- 
dressed them With a trembling lip: — 
" Mj friends, we will get no rain ! — 
there are, jou see, no clouds ; but mj med- 
icine is great — * I have brought a thun- 
der-boat ! — look, and see it ! The 
thunder you hear is out of her mouth, 
and the lightning which you see is on 
the waters I " 

At this intelligence the whole village 
flew to the top of their wigwams, or to 
the bank of the river, from whence the 
steamer was in full view, and ploughing 
along, to their utmost dismay and con- 
fusion. 

In this promiscuous throng of chiefs, 
doctors, women, children, and dogs, 
was mingled Wak-a-dah-ha-hee, (the 
White Buffalo's Hair), having descend- 
ed from his high place to mingle with 
the frighted throng. 

Dismayed at the approach of so strange 
and unaccountable an object, the Man- 
dans stood their ground but a few 
moments, when, by an order of the 
chiefs, all hands were ensconced within 
the piquets of their village, and all the 
warriors armed for desperate defence. 
A few moments brought the boat in 
front of the village, and all was still and 
qaiet as death ; not a Mandan was to be 
seen upon the banks. The steamer was 
moored, and three or four of the chiefs 
soon after walked boldly down the bank, 
and on to her deck, with a spear in one 
band, and the calumet or pipe of peace 
in the other. The moment they stepped 
oo board they met (to their great sur- 
prise and joy) their old friend, Major 
Stanford, then: agent, which circum- 
stance put an instant end to all their 
fiears. The villagers were soon apprized 
of the fact, and the whole race of the 



bountiful and friendly Mandans was pa- 
raded on the bank of the river in front 
of the steamer. 

The " rain-maker," whose apprehen- 
sions of a public calamity brougnt upon 
the nation by his extraordinary medi- 
cine, had, for the better security of his 
person from apprehended vengeance, se- 
creted himself in some secure place, and 
was the last to come forward, and the 
last to be convinced that this visitation 
was a friendly one from the white peo 
pie, and that his medicine had not the 
least been instrumental in bringing it 
about This information, though re- 
ceived by him with much caution and 
suspicion, at length gave him great re- 
lief, and quieted his mind as to his dan- 
ger. Yet still in his breast there was a 
rankling thorn, though he escaped the 
dreaded vengeance which he had a few 
minutes before apprehended as at hand ; 
as he had the mortification and disgrace 
of having failed in his mysterious opera- 
tions. He set up, however (during the 
day, in his conversation about the strange 
arrival), his medicines as the cause of its 
approach: asserting everywhere and to 
everybody that he knew of its coming, 
and that he had by his magic brought 
the occurrence about. This plea, how- 
ever, did not get him much audience ; 
and, in fact, everything else was pretty 
much swallowed up in the guttural talk, 
and bustle, and gossip about the myster- 
ies of the " thunder-boat ; " and so pass- 
ed the day, until just at the approach of 
evening, when the "White Buffalo's 
Hair^' (more watchful of such matters 
on this occasion than most others) ob- 
served that a black cloud had been jut- 
ting up in the horizon, and was almost 
directly over the village. 

In an instant his shield was on his 
arm and his bow in his hand, and he 
began upon the lodge. Stiffened and 
braced to the last sinew, he stood, with 
his face and his shield presented to the 
cloud, and bow drawn. He drew the 
eyes of the whole village upon him as he 
vaunted forth his superhuman powers, 
and, the same time, commanding the 
cloud to come nearer, that he might 
draw down its contents upon the heads 
of the corn-fields of the Mandans ! In 
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this wise he stood, waving his shield 
OTer his head, stamping his foot and 
frowning as he drew his bow and threat- 
ened the heavens, commanding it to 
rain : his bow was bent, and the arrow, 
drawn to its head, was sent to the cloud, 
as he exclaimed, "My friends, it is done; 
Wak-a-dah-ha-bee's arrow has entered 
that black cloud, and the Mandans will 
be wet with the water of the skies ! " 
His predictions were true ; in a few mo- 
ments the cloud was over the village, 
and the rain fell in torrents. He stood 
for some time wielding his weapons and 
presenting his shield to the sky, while 
he boasted of his power and the efficacy 
of his medicine to those who had been 
about him, but were now driven to the 
shelter of their wigwams. He at length 
finished his vaunts and his threats, and 
descended from his high place (in which 
he had been perfectly drenched), pre- 
pared to receive the honors an4 the 
homage that were due to one so po- 
tent in his mysteries ; and to receive the 
style and title of '' medicine-man." 
Thb is one of a hundred different modes 
in which a man in Indian countries ac- 
quires the honorable appellation. 

This man had " made it rain," and, of 
course, was to receive more than usual 
honors, as he had done much more than 
ordinary men could do. All eyes were 
upon him, and all were ready to admit 
that he was skilled in the magic art; 
and being so nearly allied to the Great 
or Evil Spirit, that he must needs be a 
man of great and powerful influence in 
the nation, and well entitled to the style 
of doctor or medicine-man. 

Readers, there are two facts relative 
to these strange transactions which are 
infallibly true, and should needs be 
made known. The first is, that when 
the Mandans undertake to make it rain 
they never fail to succeed, for their cere- 
monies never stop until rain begins to 
fall. The second is equally true, and 
that is, that he who has once *' made it 
rain " never attempts it again ; his medi- 
cine is undoubted ; and on future occa- 
sions of the kind he stands aloof who has 
once done it in presence of the whole 
village, giving an opportunity to other 
young men who are ambitious to signal- 
ize themselves in the same way. 



During the memorable night of which 
I have just spoken, the steam-boat re- 
mained by the side of the Mandan vil- 
lage, and the rain that had commenced 
falling continued to pour down its tor- 
rents until midnight; black thunder 
roared, and livid lightning flashed until 
the heavens appeared to be lit up in one 
unceasing and appalling glare. In this 
frightful moment of consternation, a flash 
of lightning buried itself in one of the 
earth-covered lodges of the Mandans, 
and killed a beautiful girl. Here was 
food and fuel fresh for their supersti- 
tions ; and a night of vast tumult and 
excitement ensued. The dreams of the 
new-made medicine-man were troub- 
led, and he had dreadful apprehen- 
sions for the coming day ; - for he 
knew that he was subject to the irrevo- 
cable decree of the chief and doctors, 
who canvass every strange and unac- 
countable event with close and super- 
stitious scrutiny, and let their vengeance 
fall without mercy upon its immediate 
cause. 

He looked upon his well-earned fame 
as likely to be withheld from him ; and 
also considered that his life might, per- 
haps, be demanded as the forfeit for this 
girl's death, wl)ich would certainly be 
charged upon him. He looked upon 
himself as culpable, and supposed the 
accident to have been occasioned by his 
criminal desertion of his post when the 
steam-boat was approaching the village. 
Morning came, and he soon learned 
from some of his friends the opinions of 
the wise men, and also the nature of the 
tribunal that was preparing for him ; 
he sent to the prairie for his three horses, 
which were brought in, and he mounted 
the medicine lodge, around which, in a 
few moments, the villagers were all as- 
sembled. ** My friends ! " said he, " I 
see you all around me, and I am before 
you ; my medicine you see is great — 
it is too great — I am young, and I was 
too fast ; I knew not when to stop. The 
wigwam of Mah-sish is 'laid low, and 
many are the eyes that weep for Ko-ka 
(the Antelope) ; Wak-a-dah-ha-hee gives 
three horses to gladden the hearts of 
those who weep for Ko-ka ; his medicine 
was great — his arrow pierced the black 
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ckmdy and the lightning came, and the 
thnnder-boat also ! Who says the medi- 
cine of Wak-a-dah-ha-hee is not strong 7 " 
At the end of this sentence an unani- 
mous shout of approbation ran through 
the crowd, and the " Hair of the White 
Buffalo " descended amongst them, 
where he was greeted by shiJces of the 
hand ; and amongst whom he now lives 
and thriyee under the familiar ai^d hon- 
orable appellation of the " Big Double 
Ifedicine." 



fBE THREE FBIBNDS-AN OSAGE 
lEGEW). 

Ths tribe known as the Osages, or 
Wa-flaw-seea, as they denominate them- 
selves, wander perennially round the 
head waters of the Arkansas and Neos- 
ho, or Grand Rivers, hunting, fishing, 
and trading with the Americans at Fort 
Gibson, the outermost southwestern fort 
on the frontier of the United States. 
Tail, even gigantic in stature, they have 
many qualities which excite Uie admira- 
tion and applause of their white brethren. 
Like most Indians, they are brave and 
warlike ; but their peculiarity consists in 
rejecting the customs of the whites, par- 
ticularly the use of whisky. Wearing 
dieir wild and primitive costume, they 
stalk amid the nunters, squatters, trap- 
pers^ and trampers that frequ^it the 
neighborhood of Fort Gibson, overtop- 
ping them in general by a head, but still 
more surpassing them in the essential 
yirtae of sobriety and temperance — a 
failure in the exercise of whioh would 
doubtless soon remove them from the pre- 
eminence they now enjoy. 

In a secluded valley, through which a 
stream that fell into the Neosho wound 
its way, lay some time back one of the 
villages of this nomadic tribe. The 
wigwams were about a hundred in num- 
ber, scattered over the narrow plain near 
the mouth of the valley, and surrounded 
by a rude picket Built of bark and 
reeds, they were evidently constructed 
iimi^y ^'^^ ^^ necessities of the summer 
season, during which the warriors chased 
the deer and buiMo for immediate con- 



sumption^ and to lay up in store for 
winter. Overlooking the village was a 
grassy mound, that narrowed the mouth 
of the valley, and caused the rippling 
stream that flowed at its feet to turn 
abruptly from its course. From the 
summit of thb hillock, the lodges wore 
the appearance of a huge congregation 
of bee-hives, while the eye rested plea- 
santly on many adjuncts to the scene, 
which rendered it agreeable and pic- 
turesque. The village was alive with a 
busy throng of women, few if any men 
being discdvered; while children were 
seen at every point, addbg still greater 
animation to the picture. The first 
were all actively eonployed. Some stood 
at the entrance of their wigwams, busily 
engaged in cooking; others were dry- 
ing and packing the results of the hunt* 
ing of the warriors; while others, again, 
were laboriously occupied in cleaning 
fresh buffalo skins, preparatory to their 
bein^ cured for use as robed. Not a 
married woman was idle. Not so, 
however, the maidens. They were 
yet enjoying the sweets of a liberty 
which, however, despite the hardships 
incident to the married state in the 
wilds, they were no less anxious to 
sacrifice ihan are many bright-ej'ed 
beauties nearer home. The Osage girls 
— and many of th^m were exceedingly 
pretty — were congregated near the edge 
of the stream, in which dozens of litUe 
urchins were bathing. Dancing was 
usually their chief amusement ; but on 
the present occasion they were spectsr 
tors of a scene which possessed more 
immediate interest. 

Somewhat apart from the maidens 
was a group, on which the Osage sirls 
gazed curiously and enviously. Three 
Indian youths, all under twenty, nowise 
related by blood, but connected only by 
the bonds of friendship, stood on a rising 
bank, in deep abstraction. Nah-com-e- 
shee, Koha-tu^ha, and Mun-ne-pushee — 
for such were the names of the young 
men — bad at an early age contracted 
for one another one of those peculiar 
affections which inexplicably arise some- 
times between persons of the same sex, 
and which often are more sincere and 
durable even than love. So wedded 
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were they to this feellDg, as to have pub- 
Ucly declared their intention of never 
marrying, in order that their amity 
might suffer no division. Their hearts, 
they said, were so occupied by friend- 
ship, that love could not find the re- 
motest corner to creep into. . How many 
smiling faces were clouded by this 
strange announcement, we cannot say ; 
but sure we are, if any had before suf- 
fered them to occupy their thoughts, this 
resolution increased the number of their 
admirers manifold. Indian girls have 
ways and means of setting their caps at 
young men, as the phrase is, as well as 
more civilized damsels, and the Osage 
maidens were not idle on thb occasion. 
Besides that many really loved the 
youths, the honor of the sex was con- 
cerned. It was not to be borne that 
friendship should triumph over love, and 
it may therefore be readily conceived 
what an artillery of bright eyes was 
reproachfully evened upon the three 
friends. They, however, remained in- 
sensible to all the attractions of female 
society ; they joined not in the dance, 
nor told nor listened to the tale of love 
or war by the evening fire ; but rode to- 
gether, hunted together, trapped to- 
gether, and earned the highest renown 
as indefatigable and bold huntsmen. 

The ambition of the three friends, 
however, reached to higher flights than 
emulating the first hunters of their tribe. 
They wished to equal in renown the 
greatest warriors of the Osage nation ; 
and it was a knowledge of the fact, that 
they were about to start on a marauding 
expedition, which created so fipreat a sen- 
sation in the throng of maidens. The 
three youths had been deeply engaged 
in discussing their plans, and were, at 
the moment we speak of, uttering a si- 
lent prayer to the great Manitou for suc- 
cess in their undertaking. Tall, erect, 
and admirably proportioned, they pre- 
sented an excellent group for a statuary. 
While their shaven heads were adorned 
with the helmet crest and eagle plume, 
they bore round their necks ornaments 
of the gayest kind. A magnificent cloak 
of buffalo skin adorned their shoulders, 
while a spear, shield, tomahawk, bow 
and quiver, formed their arms. Leg- 



gings, moccasins, with wampum garters 
tied below the knee, completed, with the 
waist-cloth, their attire. Three fine 
horses were tied to an adjoining tree, 
showing that they were in every way 
ready for the expedition. It was still 
morning, and many miles of ground were 
to be crossed before night, the youths 
having signified their intention of making 
an excursion into the Pawnee Pict ter- 
ritory. 

As soon as their silent invocation was 
ended, the Osage braves stalked gravely 
towards their richly-caparisoned steeds, 
and mounting them, rode slowly from 
the camp. For some miles, their course 
was along a wide-spread rolling prairie ; 
but soon the presence of trees gave sign 
of their approaching a river. It was 
not, however, until nightfall that tbey 
gained the banks of the Arkansas. 
Hitherto, their progress had been open 
and bold, being within the hunting- 
grounds of their own people ; but now 
the frontier line of the Pawnee Picts lay ' 
before them, in the shape of the dark 
rolling waters of the Arkansas, and it 
was time to use caution and artifice. 
It was determined, as their horses were 
somewhat fatigued, and as they depend- 
ed on them for escape in case of need, 
that they should seek repose upon the 
friendly side of the river, and cross the 
Arkansas in the morning. Their horses 
were accordingly tethered, a diminutive 
fire lighted in a deep dell or hole, and 
every other needful preparation made to 
pass the night A frugal repast was 
consumed, and then each warrior leant 
against a tree, and, smoking his pipe, 
gravely conversed upon the best mode 
of acquiring distinction and renown. 
Many opinions were given : but nothing 
less than surprising a whole Pawnee vil- 
lage, slaughtering the inhabitants, and 
returning to their homes loaded with 
scalps, appeared to the heated imagina- 
tions of the youths a sufficiently glorious 
enterprise to satisfy their ambition. At 
length the fatigues of the day over- 
powered them, and the three friends fell 
into a deep sleep. 

The sun had just tipped with gold the 
summits of the trees> the wild cock was 
crowing in the woods, the thousand 
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choristers of the forest were pealing in 
rich harmony, when the Osage warriors 
awoke. Thej smiled grimly on one 
another, and then started, each man me- 
chanically placing his hand upon the 
back and crown of his head. Their 
scalp locks, helmet crests, and eagles^ 
plumes had all disappeared. Petrified 
with astonishment, they started to their 
feet. Who could have done so daring a 
deed? Not an enemy surely, or they 
would have taken the lives thus placed 
within their power. The friends wasted 
their thoughts in vain conjecture, and 
then, bummg with indignation, turned 
to seek their horses. The long sweep- 
ing tails of these animals had also been 
cat off. That it was the Pawnee Picts, 
they no longer doubted ; and fearful was 
the ire of the Osages at the contempt 
with which they had been treated. The 
trul of their night visitors was plainly 
marked, and led towards a copse, where 
they had evidently left their horses. It 
then turned to the river bank, and was 
loeL Nah-com-e-shee, however, glancing 
his eye over the opposite plain, gave a 
cry of delight, and pointed out to his 
companions the flashing of spears in the 
morning sun. 

To plunge into the river, to reach the 
other shore, and to ride madly over the 
plain in chase ^f their audacious foes, 
was the work of an instant. In vain, 
however, they strained their eyes to 
catch another glimpse of the retreating 
party, until again the flashing of the 
spear-heads was seen near at hand, and 
plunging over the next hillock, the 
friends found themselves in presence of 
— three lances stuck in the ground. 
If the Indians boiled with passion be- 
fore, their rage now knew no bounds : 
they vowed, with little consideration for 
the possibility or probability of the mat- 
ter, to exterminate every Pawnee Pict 
from the face of the earth. This reso- 
lution being unanimous, a halt was made, 
and a council of war held. Some ten 
minutes were passed in discussion, and 
then away went the Osages on the trail 
of their foes, just as they caught sight, 
in the rear, of a perfect cloud of horse- 
men pouring over the plain in the dis- 
tance. It was a war-party of the Pawnee 



Picts, about twenty of whom came riding 
fast in pursuit of the three friends. A 
thickly-wooded ravine lay about a mile 
distant. Towards this the Osages hast- 
ened for refuge, their souls bounding 
with delight at the prospect of a contest 
which now opened before them. 

The ravine was soon reached. It 
was narrow, and on both sides thickly 
wooded, while several clumps of timber 
lay near its mouth. The Osages saw 
that the only hope of copin^r with a su- 
perior force was by defend mg tlie en- 
trance; and, accordingly, dismounting 
from their steeds, turned them loose, and 
strung their bows. On came the Paw- 
nee Picts, riding furiously over the 
prairie. The intentions of the Osages 
were too plain to be mistaken, and none 
of their pursuers ventured to brave the 
discharge of arrows which was ready for 
their reception; but, imitating the ex- 
ample set them, cast loose their horses, 
and sought the shelter of a copse. The 
unequal struggle now commenced, and 
loud war-whoops rang through the val- 
ley. Arrows flew constantly from foe 
to foe. The Pawnees, having a great 
superiority in numbers, succeeded ofteu- 
est in wounding their adversaries. Still 
they gained not upon them ; the Osages, 
though soon severely hurt, preserving the 
same undaunted front, and returning 
their missiles with unabated vigor. 

At length, however, their arrows were 
roent, and clutching their tomahawks, 
the friends, casting a glance of stern but 
undying affection on each other, pre- 
pared to die like men. On came the> 
Pawnees, yelling the fearful war-whoop, 
and waving their hatchets on high. 
Already were a dozen of them within a 
few yards of the devoted trio, when their 
yell was echoed from the forest, and 
three of their foremost warriors lay low, 
slain by a flight of arrows from the top 
of the ravine. Back turned the Pawnees 
to their shelter, while the Osages, taking 
advantage of their confusion, snatched 
the usual trophy of victory from their 
fallen foes, and then, catching their 
steeds, mounted and fled. Guided by 
the trampling of horses, they rushed in 
pursuit of those to whose timelv assist- 
ance they owed their lives. Li vain, 
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howeYer, did they urge their steeds; 
their unknown assistants were not to be 
overtaken. For about an hour the three 
friends continued their ride, and then 
halted to bind up their wounds, and con- 
ceal themselyes for the rest of the day. 

The spot selected was admirably adapt- 
ed for the purpose, being an open glade 
in the forest, surrounded on all sides by 
trees. Here they turned their horses 
loose once more, and lay down upon the 
grass, weary and faint. To find herbs, 
and with them to form a kind of poultice, 
fastened on with bark by means of liga- 
tures of grass, was their first duty, and 
then the inner man was considered. 
None of them had tasted food since the 
previous night, and there was none in 
their possession. Nah-com-e-shee, be- 
ing the warrior who was least severely 
wounded, and having picked up sevend 
Pawnee arrows, started into the forest in 
search of game. With the keen percep- 
tion of an Indian, he selected that side 
.which q>peared a little inclined to de- 
scend, as it naturally excited his suspi- 
cion that a stream lay in that direction. 
This was the more probable, that a little 
purling spring that bubbled up in the 
green open glade tended thither. Nor 
was the warrior's sagacity at fault, for a 
smart walk brought him to the banks 
of a narrow and slowly-running river. 
Within sight of this Nah-com-e-shee 
concealed himself, and prepared to wait 
even for hours the passage of a deer or 
elk. His patience was not, however, 
put to so severe a test, as, ere long, a 
rustling in the bushes opposite attracted 
his attention. Raising his eyes from 
their fixed position, he saw the antlers 
of a buck rearing themselves oyer a 
thicket of brush, and next moment a 
noble deer bounded to the bank to 
drink. An arrow pierced its heart from 
the Indian's unerring bow ere its lips 
had touched the water, and Nah-com-e- 
shee rushed eagerly towards the spot 
Three mounted warriors were before 
him, and while he sought cover, cap- 
tured and bore away the prize. 

The Osage knew that it was useless 
to remain on the watch any longer, and, 
pursuit being madness, turned back and 
sought his companions, who were more 



indignant than ever at this new outrage. 
Repose was, however, absdutely neces- 
sary, and was now sought, all trusting 
to the keenness of their senses to awake 
ere they could be surprised. It was 
dark night ere they awoke, and then the 
three friends groaned with rage that was 
absolutely frightful. Each felt himself 
ornamented by a squaw's petticoat, 
thrown loosely over him. Burning with 
passion, they grasped one another's 
hands, and vowed terrible vengeance. 

At this instant a dim light was seen 
through the trees, blazing up at a con- 
siderable distance in the forest. It was 
the fire of a camp, and the hearts of the 
Osage warriors were at last glad. They 
had been so often outwitteid, that the 
utmost caution was used. Each divested 
himself of every unnecessary article of 
clothing, while their tomahawks were 
the only arms they preserved. Clutch- 
ing these, they crept stealthily, and with 
a serpent's tread, into the forest. As 
they advanced, the glare of the fire grew 
brighter ; and at length, when within a 
couple of hundred yards, they could 
plainly hear the green wood crackling 
w the full stillness of evening. A faint 
odor of broUed venison came pleasingly 
to their nostrils, and then three figures 
were plainly discerned round the fire. 

Between the spot occupied by the 
Osages and the hostile camp lay a rough 
piece of ground, full of holes and natural 
ditches. Across thb the three friends 
began to crawl, holding their breath, 
and clutching their deadly weapons, 
while their hearts beat with anxiety lest 
their victims should esc^)e. Half the 
distance was passed over, and still more 
strongly was the cooking made evident 
to the hungry senses of the creeping 
Osages. Still the unconscious warriors 
moved not, but kept their backs turned 
to the approaching foe. They were evi- 
dently eatinff, aud holding converse at 
intervals. At length, as the fi'iends 
came still nearer, they appeared to finish 
their meal, and sunk gradually on the 
leafy ground to rest The Osages 
breathed more freely, and advanced with 
less caution, until at length, when within 
half-apdozen yards, they rose, gave the 
terrific war-whoop, and leapNl madlj 
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upon the camp. It was vacant — their 
victims had escaped. The friends, 
amazed, were about to fly from their 
dangerous proximity to the light, when 
three distinct laughs were heard. 

The Osages stmxl immovable, gazing 
at one another with a grim, haif-angry, 
half-comic expref^sion, and ere they could 
speak, three maidens disguised as war- 
riors stood meekly, one before each brave, 
a horse's tail in one hand, and the other 
trophies in the other. The friends tried 
the utmost to look angry ; but the coun- 
tenances of the girls were so meek, and 
yet so malicious, that the gravity of the 
braves was overcome, and they laughed 
heartily at the conclusion of their ex- 
pected deadly struggle. 

The girls then explained that, for rea- 
sons of their own, disapproving of the 
celibady of the three friends, they had 
resolved to excite their admiration and 
interest; that they had followed them 
immediately after their departure, had 
crept on them in the night, and divested 
them of their crests, &c., and played 
them every other trick which has been 
recorded in this legend. The warriors 
listened, and when they narrated how 
they had saved their lives in the ravine, 
seemed each struck with the same sud- 
den conviction; namely, that the lives 
thus preserved belonged to the preserv- 
ers, and at once made public their opin- 
ion. The damsels laughed gaily, and 
promised to entertain the notion, but 
recalled their lovers to a remembrance 
of their hungry state. Merrily and 
blithely supped the three maidens and 
the three friends that night beneath the 
greenwood tree ; and when in after years 
they met at eventide, all happy husbands 
and wives, with dusky boys and girls 
crowding round them, that it was the 
brightest moment of their existence, was 
the oft-repeated saying of the Three 
Friends. 



The Kelp MAmiFACTVRE in the 
Obknets. — During the last war, in 
consequence of the importation of barilla 
being interrupted, or burdened by high 
duties, the price of kelp was sometimes 
18/. and 20/. sterling per ton, and the 



profits of shore proprietors were enor- 
mous. Now, from the numerous insular 
divisions of the Orcadian territories, 
almost all the proprietors here are pos- 
sessed of coast, and the manufacture of 
kelp during the prevalence of the higher 
prices became an object of vast impor- 
tance. It is said that small farms of 40/. 
of yearly rent speedily rose to 300/., and 
large estates attained a proportionate in- 
crease of value. . . . When the manu- 
facture was first introduced into Orkney, 
more than a hundred years ago, the em- 
ployment, being new to the people, was 
opposed with great vehemence. . . . 
The subsequent benefits which ere long 
accrued to the community from the kelp 
manufacture efiected a change in public 
feeling. The value of coast estates rose 
so much in value, that attempts were even 
made, with some success, to cultivate or 
increase the supply of sea-weed by cover- 
ing sandy bays with stones. By this 
method, according to Dr. Neill, a crop 
of fuci may be produced in about three 
years, the sea itself everywhere abound- 
ing with the necessary supply of seeds. 
Dr. Barry informs us that, for ten years,, 
from 1790 to 1800, the quantity of man- 
ufactured kelp occasionally amounted to 
3000 tons, and as the price was then 
from 9/. to 10/. per ton, the annual in- 
come from this source alone was some- 
times 30,000/. sterling. He adds, that 
in a period of* about eighty years from the 
commencement of the manufacture until 
the close of last century, the proprietors 
of these islands, with a land-rent not ex- 
ceeding 8000/. a year, have, with their 
tenants and servants, received, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary income, the large 
sum of 595,000/. sterling. The kelp 
manufacture of Orkney, however, has 
now been entirely destroyed as a remu- 
nerating occupation, partly by the reduc- 
tion of duty on Spanish barilla, an article 
of superior value for the purpose of mak- 
ing soap and glass, and partly by the al- 
most entire removal of the duty on mu- 
riate of soda, or common salt. It may 
fairly be presumed the fisheries will 
compensate the disadvantages arising 
from the loss of kelp, and the sea-ware 
is still available as manure. — Wilson's 
Coasts of Scotland, 
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NEW CHURCH OF ST. MARY'S, GARFORH, 
YORKSHIRK 

A DESCRIPTION of the above church, 
now in course of erection on the site of 
the old one, may, in these church-build- 
ing times, be acceptable to our readers 
|;enerally, and to our architectural friends 
in particular. Our space will not admit 



ST. mart's, LEEDS. 

of that minute detail which ecclesido- 
gists expect, but we shall endeavor to 
make our remarks as comprehensive as 
possible. The old church having become 
inadequate to the wants of the parish, 
and fallen into great disrepair, it was 
determined on the part of the rector to 
erect an entirely new and more commo- 
dious edifice in its stead. This had 
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been a favorite theme with the reverend 
gentleman even when a youth, when 
his father preceded him in the incum- 
bency ; and accordingly he availed him- 
self of the professional skill of Mr. Geo. 
Fowler Jones, architect, of York, who 
prepared the design now being carried 
out. The style chosen belongs to the 
early pointed period of mediaeval art. 
The plan is cruciform, with aisles to the 
nave. The arches, or bays, in the length 
of the latter are three in number, there 
being at the west end, on either side, an 
unpierced portion of wall, carrying it to 
the extent of another bay beyond the 
aisles, so that, externally, the church ter- 
minates there with a gable correspond- 
ing in width with those to chancel and 
sooth and north ends of transept. In 
the westmost of these three bays, on , 
either side, or rather in that position in 
the outside walls, which are so divided 
externally by buttresses as to correspond 
with them, are the entrance doorways, 
that on the south having an arched 
and shafted porch of good shadowy 
depth, with gable and cross. The tower 
and spire stand on four massive and 
shafted piers at the intersection of the 
nave with the transepts. The nave, 
transepts, and chancel are alike in width, 
diverging from the tower-openings, which 
are Iofty,and have deeply-moulded archi- 
Tolts. In the north-east angle, between 
transept and chancel, partly within the 
great pier there, but projecting exter- 
nally in the form of an octagon d turret, 
and forming a picturesque feature, is 
the stair to bell-chamber. In the south- 
east pier is the stair and arched opening 
leading ft'om vestry to the stone pulpit. 
Beyond the pulpit, in the south side of 
chancel, it is proposed (but not resolved) 
to place sedilia, containing three seats 
at levels graduated to correspond with 
the broad steps, or degrees, which sepa- 
rate the communion from the first plat- 
form of chancel. These sedilia, as 
designed, are shafted, trefoil-headed, and 
^bled, with bosses and finials of early 
foliage. Eastward of this it is proposed, 
also, to place a piscina, in a trefoil- 
beaded niche, with label; and on the 
opposite side a square aumbrie with 
oaken door and elaborate hinges, &c., 



of iron. The chancel is also proposed 
to be enclosed with an oaken screen, 
seven feet and a half high, divided by 
buttresses into three equal compartments, 
the dado (according to modern parlance) 
being filled in, and the portion over it 
formed into a trefoiled arcade, with open 
spandrels and straight capping, with 
hollow and ball-flower ornaments. The 
arch-formed trusses and other timbering 
of roof will be left open to view — a 
practice now generally followed in church 
architecture, and which is highly condu- 
cive to wholesome ventilation, both as 
regards the health of the congregation 
and the durability of the timbers. With 
a further regard to this important par- 
ticular, provision is made for a thorough 
ventilation (witliout upward draught) 
under the floors of the pewing ; and 
ample facility will be aflbrded for heat- 
ing in a vault under the vestry, and 
passages for pipes leading under the 
church. It is believed that two ladies 
of large property in the West Riding, 
and who are eminent for their support 
of church extension, contemplate pre- 
senting stained glass windows for the 
triplet in east end of chancel, in addi- 
tion to the handsome contribution they 
have already made to the building. The 
cost of erection will be ^£2,910, the seat 
accomodation, 535. The following are 
the principal dimensions : Extreme length 
from west to east, outside the walls, 102 
feet; extreme length of transept, 62 
feet 5 in. ; width of nave, transepts, and 
chance], 21 feet 8 in. ; width of nave and 
aisles, 41 feet 5 in. ; height of north, 
south, and west gables, 50 feet ; height 
of east gable, 45 feet ; height of tower 
and spire, 122 feet 6 in. 

Peasants or Catalonia. — These wear 
a high conical hat, with a broad brim, em- 
hroidered and tasselled ; a coat of green vel- 
vet, with a richly embroidered collar and 
breast, a waistcoat of brocaded satin, a red, 
or sometimes lilac, silk scarf lied round the 
waist, brown striped velvet culottes, garters 
embroiderd in gold, blue stockings, and san- 
dals. Some have a large brown cloak hang- 
ing over one shoulder, which does not con- 
ceal their brilliant attire, and they hold it 
with such a graceful and regal air, that one 
cannot imagine those majestic and most in- 
dependent beings can be peasants. 
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THE LEFT-HAND GLOYE, OR CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL TESTIMONY. 

On the summit of a hill near Muhl- 
bach^ a small town of Rhenish Prussia, 
there is a chapel dedicated to St. Joseph. 
Being a place of pilgrimage, this chapel 
is on festival days visited by many of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding country ; 
but on other days of the year it seldom 
happens that the sound of a human foot- 
step disturbs the sacred solitude. 

Very early on the morning of the 19th 
of July, 1818, a peasant proceeding to 
work, was wending his way along a 
narrow path at the &ot of the hill. His 
dog was running before him. Suddenly 
the animal stopped short, and in another 
moment darted off rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the chapel. The dog soon re- 
turned to his master, howling piteously, 
and betraying unequivocal signs of ter- 
ror. The peasant quickened his pace, 
and turned directly into the path lead- 
ing up to the chapel. On coming with- 
in sight of the portal of the little edifice, 
he was horror-struck to behold, stretched 
on the steps, the lifeless body of a young 
man. 

The terrified peasant hurried to the 
neighboring village with tidings of what 
he had seen. The news spread with the 
swiftness of lightning, and, in a very 
short space of time, the magistrate of the 
district, accompanied by the village doc- 
tor and schoolmaster, and followed by a 
crowd of country people, were ascend- 
ingthe hill in the direction of the chapel. 

The body was found precisely on the 
spot and in the position (inscribed by the 
peasant It was the coVse of a very 
handsome young man ; part of the cloth- 
ing, viz., the coat and waistcoat, had 
been taken off, and beneath the shirt 
there was found a piece of cloth of a 
bright red color, apparently the fragment 
of a shawl. This piece of cloth was 
laid in several folds over the region of 
the heart. It was fastened by a band 
of fine lawn or cambric which was rolled 
round the body, and the whole was firmly 
fixed by a mass of congealed blood. 
On the careful removal of these bandages, 
there was discovered a deep wound, 
which had divided the carotid artery. 



The deceased wore light-colored panta- 
loons, boots with spurs, and on one of 
the fingers there was a massive gold sig- 
net-ring. The ground round the spot 
where the body lay exhibited no trace 
of any struggle ; but prints of footsteps, 
partially obliterated, were perceptible. 
These marks were traced to a neighbor- 
ing wood, and in the direction of an 
eminence which towered above the trees, 
and whose summit was crowned by the 
ruins of the old castle of Ottenberg — 
a place which the neighboring country 
people believed to be haunted. 

Whilst the doctor and others were en- 
gaged in examining the body, some *of 
the rustic crowd mustered courage to 
trace the foot-prints, which apparently 
led to the ruined castle — their supersti- 
tious fears being doubtless lulled by the 
conviction that ghosts are not prone to 
wander in the bright sunshine of a July 
morning. One of the party was soon 
seen running back to the chapel in 
breathless haste, announcing that the 
scene of the crime was discovered. The 
magistrate proceeded to the ruins of the 
castle, and what he saw led no room to 
doubt that the murder had actually been 
committed there. The floor of the 
spacious area (once the banqueting hall 
of the castle) was stained with blood. 
The walls, the table, and the seats, also 
presented similar stains. On the table 
were the remains of a repast which had 
evidently been partaken of at no very 
distant date, for there were fragments of 
bread and fruit, and a broken bottle in 
which some wine still remained. 

On further examination, deep prints 
of footsteps were perceived leading from 
the ruins of Ottenberg to the high road 
of Beking, in a direction quite opposite 
to that of the chapel. A little further 
on in the same track was found a piece 
of red cloth ; and on comparison it was 
ascertained to belong to the same shawl, 
a fragment of which had been used to 
stanch the wound of the victim. At the 
foot of a tree lay a lady's glove, nearly 
new, but stained with blood. Nothing 
more was discovered, and in the evening 
the body was interred in the village 
church-yard, afler being throughout the 
day exposed to the public gaze. 
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On the following daj, an innkeeper 
presented himself to the magistrate 
of the district. He had recognized in 
the murdered man a traveller who slept 
in his house on the night of the 15th of 
July, and who lefl early on the following 
morning. He knew neither the name 
nor the condition of the stranger ; nor 
had he heard from whence he came, or 
whither he was going. The innkeeper 
observed that he had a gold watch and 
chain, a red morocco pocket-book, and 
a green silk purse ; moreover, that he 
wore two rings, one of which he had re- 
cognized on the dead body. 

An activ6 inquiry was set on foot; 
but no circumstance of importance was 
brought to light, until about six weeks 
afterwards. The police then ascertained 
that a gentleman named Yon Bergfeldt, 
who had been residing for some time at 
Coblentz, had suddenly disappeared. He 
came from Frankfort, and to all ap- 

S^arance possessed plenty of money, 
e had made several excursions to vari- 
ous parts of the adjacent country, and 
his journeys had extended as far as the 
mountains of the Vosges. An old sol- 
dier, who had been his servant, and the 
proprietor of a house which he had hired, 
came to Muhlbach ; both had a perfebt 
recollection of the watch . and the two 
rings remarked by the innkeeper; the 
servant positively affirmed that the boots 
found on the dead body belonged to his 
master. 

Several months elapsed, and public 
interest, which had been powerfully ex- 
cited by this mysterious event, was 
gradually subsiding, when a gentleman 
of rank, travelling to the waters of Pode- 
wil, happened to pass through Muhlbach. 
Hearing of the murder, he was struck 
by the name of the victim — Bergfeldt 
being the name of one of the most an- 
cient and noble families in Silesia. He 
knew their armorial bearings, and he 
expressed a wish to see the signet-ring 
which had been found on the body. 
The engraved coat-of-arms was identical 
with that of the Silesian Bergfeldts; 
viz., quarterly Sable and Azure, on 
a Chief Or, a Serpent between Two 
Bees. 
The Ober-Proeuratar of Muhlbach 
TGI., in. •» NO. iu» 12 



lost no time in addressing a letter to the 
authorities of Breslau. An answer was 
speedily returned enclosing a letter signed 
Ferdinand von Bergfeldt, the writer of 
which described himself as being the 
second son of the old Baron Franz von 
Bergfeldt. He stated that his elder 
brother had, about two years previously, 
left home to make a tour in various parts 
of Europe, and that the family had re- 
ceived no intelligence of him for a very 
considerable time. 

** Every circumstance," pursued the 
writer of the letter, " leads to the suppo- 
sition that the victim of the recent mur- 
der is no other than my unfortunate 
brother. Our family has the greatest 
interest in elucidating this mystery, in- 
asmuch as our patrimonial estates are 
entailed on heirs male. My brother was 
married, but had separated from his wife, 
by whom he had a daughter, who died 
in infancy. I shall set out forthwith for 
Muhlbach.'' 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt arrived at 
Muhlbach in December; he examined 
the effects of the deceased, and the doc- 
uments ^relative to the examination of 
witnesses. It appeared evident, beyond 
doubt, that his brother had perished by 
the hand of a murderer ; but, neverthe- 
less, it was requisite he should be pro- 
vided with an attested certificate of his 
death, before he could take possession of 
the inheritance, which would devolve on 
him as next heir, at the decease of his 
then very aged father. 

He engaged the assistance of the ad- 
vocate Schelnitz, a lawyer of justly re- 
puted intelligence and activity ; and with 
him he proceeded to Coblentz. The 
mystery of the case, the important inter- 
ests involved in it, and the rank of the 
family, all contributed to stimulate the 
zeal of Schelnitz, and he speedily 
brought to light certain faets which 
promised to lead to the detection of the 
criminal. 

Ferdinand and the lawyer visited the 
house which had beea occupied by Edr 
ward von Bergfeldt, at Coblentz. Seala 
had been affixed to all the drawers, 
trunks, &.c., and on a careful examina-^ 
tion of the effiscts, there was found 
in the pocket of a coat a note writtea 
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in French. The address had been 
torn off, but the note was as follows : 

"I grant the interview on condition 
of its being the last. Your threats can 
never intimidate roe. I defend myself 
with the arms of virtue and honor. 
This is my last communication. Secret 
correspondence roust not continue. 

"C . 

" July I3th." 

' As soon as Ferdinand von Bergfeldt 
perused this note, he felt convinced that 
he was on the right track for the discov- 
ery of the murderer. 

'' It has been conjectured/^ observed 
he, " that robbery was the motive for 
taking my brother's life — no such thing ! 
I feel assured that the fatal blow was 
struck by a female hand — the same 
hand to which this glove belongs, and 
the same hand which traced this note. 
Every one of our family are aware that 
my brother did not behave well to his 
wife ; and that his conduct caused them 
to separate shortly after their marriage.'' 

The active ipquiry 'now set on foot 
brought to the knowledge of the magis- 
trates various circumstances worthy of 
attention. 

A country girl deposed that, while she 
was engaged in cutting wood in the 
neighborhood of the castle of Ottenberg, 
on the morning of the 16th of July, she 
bad seen a gentleman in a hunting-dress 
walking with a lady. She descried the 
lady to have worn a straw bonnet, a 
bright-colored dress, and to have carried 
9 parasol. 

The keeper of the baths of Podewil, 
near Muhlbach, furnished testimony 
somewhat roore important. He stated 
'that, about noon on the 16th of July, a la- 
^y, elegantly attired, but pale and evident- 
ly suffering from fatigue, came to the door 
of the bathing establishment, and wanted 
some person to tie a bandage round her 
ri^ht hand^ which phe said she had ac- 
cidentally cgt. The wife of the bath- 
keeper washed and bandaged the wound. 
The cut was long, but not very deep, 
and appeared to have been inflicted with 
a' knife. The lady requested to have a 
^lean white handkerchief, which was 



furnished to her; she left a ducat in 
payment, and went away hurriedly. An 
old man, dressed like a wood-cutter, had 
been observed waiting for her at some 
distance, and, the lady having joined 
him, they went away together. From 
the evidence of a person living near the 
baths, it appeared that, being at work 
behind a hedge, he had heard a short 
colloquy between the lady and her guide. 
The former was weeping, and appeared 
greatly distressed. The old roan said to 
her, " In the name of Heaven, madam, 
be calm ! Tears cannot recall the dead 
to life — from me you have nothing to 
fear — I will be silent — silent as- the 
grave ! " 

These witnesses described the lady to 
have had a light-colored parasol, a straw 
bonnet trimmed with flowers, and a 
green silk dress. 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt now enter- 
tained no doubt that the investigation 
would speedily lead to a satisfactory re- 
sult. In a letter, which he addressed to 
the magistrate of Muhlbach, he said, 
*' We shall soon unravel the truth. We 
have the glove, and it will hot be long 
ere we have the hand. It is a right- 
hand glove, and, on turning it inside 
out, I have made a discovery which has 
heretofore escaped observation. In the 
inside is written a name, part of which is 

obliterated, the letters Henr — F ke 

being all that are legible.'* But was 
this the name of the wearer or the ma- 
ker? With the view of solving this 
question, the glove was transmitted tp 
an experienced agent, who had orders to 
spare no exertions for the elucidation of 
the fact. 

At this juncture an unexpected cir- 
cumstance intervened. A festival day 
was at hand, and in preparation for it 
the chapel of St. Joseph was swept and 
cleaned. The box destined for receiv- 
ing donations for the poor was opened ; 
within it was found a green silk purse, 
containing a considerable sum in gold 
and silver, together with a slip of paper, 
on which were written the following 
words : "Give the dead roan Christian 
burial, and Heaven will reward you ! " 
It will be recollected that the innkeeper 
had seen a green silk purse in the hands 
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of the stranger who had slept a night in 
his house. He was shown the purse 
found in the poor-box, and he identified 
it as the same. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand ?on Bergfeldt 
received letters from Silesia, acquaint- 
ing him with his father's sudden death, 
lie hurried home without delay. He 
was aware that, in the event of his bro- 
ther Edward's death being proved, it 
would be necessary that he should go 
immediately to Berlin to obtain the re- 
quisite authority for entering into pos- 
session of his inheritance. In this mat- 
ter he counted on the support of his sis- 
ter-in-law ; as the widow would be enti- 
tled to an annuity much more considera- 
ble than the sum she had received as ali- 
mony since her separation from her hus- 
band. 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt was not on 
friendly terms with the family of bis 
brother's wife. Some overtures for ef- 
fecting reconciliation between the hus- 
band and wife had been obstinately op- 
posed by the father of the lady, General 
Count Hildenrath. This circumstance 
had in no slight degree wounded the 
pride of the Bergfeldts. 

On the 28th of June, 1819, Ferdinand 
arrived in Berlin, and he lost no time in 
visiting General Hildenrath, by whom 
he was not received in a very cordial 
manner. Edward's widow, Charlotte 
▼on Bergfeldt, was from home. Whilst 
Ferdinand was relating to the general 
all that he had learned respecting his 
brother's death, a carriage stopped at 
the door, and in a few moments Char- 
lotte entered the drawing-room. M 
sight of Ferdinand, who advanced to 
meet her with respectful interest, she 
turned deadly pale, staggered, and seem- 
ed on the point of falling, but as if by a 
sudden effort," recovering her self-posses- 
sion, she courtesied and withdrew. Fer- 
dinand was vexed at this behavior, which 
he regarded as an unequivocal sign of 
animosity, and afler a little further con- 
versatiou with the general he took his 
leave. 

He subsequently saw Charlotte several 
times, and though she did not seek to 
avoid him, yet she behaved with cool- 
ness and reserve. Though she had just 



ground of complaint against her hus- 
band, yet she rendered the due tribute 
of regret for his sudden and unfortunate 
death. About the end of August, Fer- 
dinand received a letter from Schelnitz, 
which was in substance as follows : 

" I have some particulars to commu- 
nicate, which appear to me to be of the 
utmost importance, and to which I beg 
your earnest attention. In the first 
place, I have to inform you that we have 
found the left-hand glove. The name 
Heinrich Finacke is legibly written in 
the inside. It is supposed to be the 
name of the manufacturer, and we have 
taken measures for ascertaining this fact'. 
The glove was discovered in the follow- 
ing manner : In the course of his inves- 
tigations, the police agent, who had pos- 
session of the right-hand glove, showed 
it to a milliner of Muhlbach named 
Mademoiselle Eukel. A lady named 
Raumer, who was a customer of the 
milliner, happened to see the glove, and 
examined it attentively. This lady 
knew that I was engaged in investigat- 
ing the affair of the murder at Otten- 
berg. Three days aAerwards, Made- 
moiselle Raumer called on me and pre- 
sented to me the left-hand glove. This 
lady is an intimate friend of the family 
of the Protestant Pastor Gaeben. She 
related to me that, one day whilst she 
was visiting the daughters of that clergy- 
man, a discussion arose on some "point 
of dress, and one of the young ladies 
having opened a drawer to search for 
something, accidentally drew out a glove, 
which fell at the feet of Madame Rau- 
mer. On picking it up, she perceived 
something written in the inside, and 
she mechanically read the name Heinrich 
Finacke. 

** * Where did you get this glove, 
my dear Caroline?^ inquired Madame 
Raumer. 

" ' From the femme de chamhre of a 
lady who was here last summer from Ber- 
lin,' was the reply. 

" I lost no time," added Schelnitz, 
" in writing to the Pastor Gaeben, and 
he called on me this morning, accompa- 
nied by his daughter Caroline. They were 
very uneasy lest the discovery of the 
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gloye, a circumstaDce in itself so trivial, 
should place them in an unpleasant po- 
sition. I tried to dispel their apprehen- 
sions, and begged the young lady would 
tell me candidly how the glove came in- 
to her possession. 

''She informed me that a young 
widow lady, Madame Weltheim, a resi- 
dent of Berlin, had some time ago been 
on a visit to Baron Schonwald, at his 
castle near Muhlbach. Caroline, who 
was a good musician, frequently went 
to the castle to sing and accompany the 
lady on the pianoforte. When Madame 
Weltheim was about to leave the castle, 
Caroline assisted the femme de chambre 
to pack up. In a small box filled with 
ribbons, flowers, and other trifles, the 
glove was found. Being an odd one, 
the lady's maid threw it on the ground 
as useless. Caroline, admiring the small 
size and elegant form of the glove, picked 
it up, and said she would keep it as a 
memorial of Madame Weltheim. I am 
fully convinced," pursued Schelnitz, 
" that all the young lady has stated is 
strictly true. 

" You remember the letter written in 
French which was found among your 
brother's effects. Its signature was the 
letter C. Now I am informed that Ma- 
dame 'We\ihe\m'*sfemmt de chambre was 
a French girl, and that her name was 
Cecile. You will, no doubt, be struck 
with this coincidence. Cecile is de- 
scribed as tall and slender; Caroline 
Gaeben is, on the contrary, of short stat- 
ure. All that I can learn of Madame 
Weltheim is, that she is a lady of good 
family, and moves in the best society of 
Berlin." 

It is strange, thought Ferdinand, 
when he had finished reading the letter, 
that Schelnitz should attach so much im- 
portance to coincidences which seem to 
me the mere result of chance. He went 
out to call on Count Hildenrath, with 
the intention of communicating to him 
what he had learned. The count was 
from home, but the countess, who had 
just arrived from the country, received 
him with great kindness. She was full 
of curiosity respecting the murder, and 
pressed Ferdinand to inform her of all 
the particulars. 



"Your brother was buried near the 
spot where his body was found, I believe," 
said the lady. 

"Yes, madam, his ashes repose in 
the little village churchyard, not far from 
Muhlbach." 

"Muhlbach!^' exclaimed the count- 
ess. "Oh! what would have been 
poor Charlotte's feelings had she known 
that. She was not far from Muhlbach 
at the time.'* 

" How, madam ! Was my sister-in- 
law near Muhlbach ? *' 

" She was passing some time at the 
castle of Baron Schonwald, which is only 
a few leagues from Muhlbach. Don't 
you know Baron Schonwald ? He is a 
very pleasant man, only so exceedingly 
fond of hunting. And the baroness — 
she is quite an oddity ! In her youth 
she was one of the maids of honor to the 
electress ? There was no king of Saxo- 
ny in those days. But everything is 
changed now ; and as I was observing a 
day or two ago to my friend Madame 
Schlichtegroll, I don't know what we 
have gained by all thei»e changes ! " 

In this way the loquacious old lady 
gossiped for some time, unheeded by 
Ferdinand, who was absorbed in pro- 
found reflection. 

"How!" thought he to himself; 
" Charlotte so near the scene of the 
crime, and we not know it ! She and 
her father have been silent on a fact 
of which they ought to have apprised 
me the very first moment I was in their 
company." 

He took leave of the countess, and 
returned in a very pensive mood to his 
hotel. He once more read the letter of 
Schelnitz, and pondered on every line 
of it. Another initial C. had now come to 
light. Was it the one they were in quest 
of? Could the accusatory glove belong 
to Charlotte? Had she assumed the 
character of a widow with the false name 
of Madame Weltheim? These and a 
thousand other perplexing thoughts and 
suspicions haunted the mind of Ferdi- 
nand throughout the night. 

Next morning he again repaired to 
the hotel of Count Hildenrath. He 
found the countess and her daughter 
together in the drawing-room. The 
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conversation naturally turned on the 
legal inquiries which were going on for 
the Terification of his brother's death. 
Charlotte at first betrayed no sign of em- 
barrassment or uneasiness. 

'^I believe, madam/' said Ferdinand, 
" you are acquainted with the family of 
Baron Schonwald, who reside near Muhl- 
bach ? " 

" I have some slight acquaintance 
with them/' replied Madame von Berg- 
fcldt. 

" Do you happen to know the daugh- 
ter of the Pastor Gaeben, who lives in 
the neighborhood of the castle ? " 

" He has several daughters." 

" I mean the second daughter ; Caro- 
line, I think, is her name." 

" Yes, I know her. She is a charm- 
ing girl, and a great favorite of mine." 

" I have just learned that she is impli- 
cated, in a very serious way, in the hor- 
rible affair which we are investigating. 
The police has discovered — " 

" What ! what has been discovered?" 
exclaimed Charlotte, her eyes staring 
wOdly, and her cheeks turning pale. 
" Can 'it be possible ! Poor Caro- 
line ! She is innocent — quite innocent ! 
I will go immediately to Muhlbach — I 
must save her ! " 

She sank on the sofa, apparently in a 
state of unconsciousness. The countess 
rang the bell violently, and the servants 
having come to her assistance, Ferdi- 
nand hurriedly rushed down stairs, and 
left the house. 

"The mystery is revealed," thought 
he. "Charlotte undertakes to prove 
the innocence of Caroline! This is 
equivalent to admitting that she knows 
the author of the crime I Discovery is 
DOW at hand. I need not stay longer in 
Berlin." 

He was about to onier post-horses 
for the purpose of departing, but in 
the course of the afternoon, a note was 
delivered to him. It was from Char- 
lotte, who wished to have a private con- 
versation with him. 

Madame Von Bergfeldt received her 
brother-in-)aw with the most perfect 
composure, though she had not entirely 
recovered ftom the emotion which haa 
■o suddenly overcome her in the morn-^ 

12» 



ing. She was very desirous to know 
what was the charge against Caroline 
Gaeben, and what discovery had impli- 
cated her. 

Ferdinand evaded these questions by 
observing that the letter he had received 
from Schelnitz was very vaguely ex- 
pressed ; and that, though he stated 
that serious suspicions hung over the 
pastor's daughter, he had not stated 
the circumstances on which they were 
grounded. Charlotte informed him that 
it was her intention immediately to set 
out for Muhlbach, where she could pro- 
duce testimony to prove the innocence 
of her young friend. Her mother was 
to accompany her ; the count, who was 
suffering from severe illness, being una- 
ble to undertake so long a iourney. 
This plan entirely coincided with Ferdi- 
nand^s wishes. Resorting to a pardona- 
ble dissimulation, he pretended that it 
was his purpose to return home to 
Silesia immediately. That same night, 
however, he left Berlin, and took the road 
to Muhlbach, with the view of reaching 
that place before the arrival of his sister- 
in-law. 

On reaching his destination, the first 
thing he did was to call on Schelnitz, to 
whom he communicated all that had 
transpired at Berlin. 

" I have a few additional particulars 
to relate to you," observed the lawyer; 
" I have collected them from a domestic 
who recently quitted the service of 
Baron Schonwald. The 16th of July 
was a Saturday; it was a festival day, 
and the Schonwald family went to Muhl- 
bach. Madame Weltheim did not go 
with them, but she went thither in com- 
pany with a lady (Madame Rosen) and 
her two daughters. The party reached 
Muhlbach in the morning, and about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, Madame 
Weltheim left her friends, and did not 
rejoin them again till evening. Now/^ 
observed Schelnitz, "it would be very 
important to ascertain where she went, 
and how she was employed during this 
interval of absence. The Schonwalds 
and the Rosens might possibly furnish 
information on that point ; I therefore ad- 
vise you to see them. Madame Rosen 
wishes to dispose of her estate. You 
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mny present yourself as a purchaser. 
By that meaus you will be sure of a 
favorable reception. Draw the ladies 
into conversation, and try to learn from 
them all that took place on the 16th of 
July." 

Ferdinand followed his advice. He 
learned from Madame Rosen that, whilst 
the ladies were breakfasting at Muhl- 
bach, a country girl brought a letter for 
Madame Weltheim. She stated it to 
be from a very old friend, a Madame 
TreskoflT, who resided in Muhlbach, and 
who wished particularly to see her. 
Madame Weltheim hastily put on her 
bonnet, and departed, followed by the 

E'rl. It was night, and candles were 
jhted. when she returned. She seemed 
agitated, and the redness of her eyes 
denoted that she had been weeping. 
The ladies anxiously inquired the cause 
of her trouble, and she replied that her 
feelings had been deeply moved by find- 
ing her friend, Madame Treskoff, in 
great distress. 

Continuing his interrogatories, Ferdi- 
nand was further informed, that though 
Madame Weltheim frequently wore a 
green silk dress, yet it was not positively 
remembered whether she wore it on the 
16th of July. 

"She was much, agitated on her re- 
turn," observed one of the ladies, " and 
she had only one glove on. [These 
words made Ferdinand almost leap from 
his chair.] This struck me as very re- 
markable, as she was always most precise 
in the details of her dress. I remarked 
to her that she had only one glove, to 
which she replied, 'Ah! I was not 
aware of it I suppose I must have 
dropped it at my friend's I * " 

Ferdinand had thus learned more than 
he expected. Taking a hurried leave 
of Madame Rosen and her daughters, 
be went immediately to Schelnitz. The 
latter was of opinion that nothing now 
remained to be done but to denounce 
Oharlotte von Bergfeldt as the murder- 
ess of her husband. He inquired in 
Muhlbach and its neighborhood whether 
a lady named Treskoff had lived there 
in the month of July. Her name was un- 
known to any one. 

'' There can be no doabt," said 



Schelnitz, " that Charlotte von Bergfeldt 
struck the fatal blow. It is useless to en- 
deavor to sound the motives for a crime 
which Providence has miraculously dis- 
closed by an unparalleled chain of con- 
curring circumstances. She may have 
been prompted by jealousy — by hatred of 
a husband whose conduct it would appear 
was not free from blame — or by cupidi- 
ty; for, on the death of Edward von 
Bergfeldt, his widow, by the terms of the 
marriage settlement, is to possess a con- 
siderable portion of the revenues derived 
from the estates. But, whatever may 
have been the motive for the crime, 
Charlotte von Bergfeldt is certainly 
guilty." 

The minutes of the evidence for the 
prosecution were drawn up in due legal 
form, and laid before the Ober^Procura- 
tor of Coblentz. Meanwhile Madame 
von Bergfeldt, accompanied by her moth- 
er, arrived there. Full of anxiety to 
know what proceedings had been taken 
against Caroline Gaeben, she called on 
Schelnitz, whose name and address she 
had learned from Ferdinand. Schelnitz 
referred her for information to the Ober- 
Procurator, to whom he immediately 
conducted her. 

"Madam," said the magistrate, ad- 
dressing her, "your brother-in-law has 
charged Caroline Gaeben with being 
implicated in the murder of your hus- 
band. He assures me that he can pro- 
duce satisfactory proofs of her guilt; 
but he has not stated to me what those 
proofs are. I understand that you have 
come here for the purpose of removing 
the suspicions which hang over that 
young lady." 

"I have, sir; but I cannot conceive 
how suspicion can possibly attach to 
Mademoiselle Gaeben. She did not 
know my hinband. She never even 
saw him ! " ** 

" How can you be certain of that, 
madam 7 You cannot know whom your 
husband may have seen during your 
separation from him. How long is it 
since you yourself saw him? 

Charlotte felt that she was q>proaGh- 
ing dangerous ground. 

" The will of my parents," said she, 
" prohibited all oonununication between 
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me and the Baron Ton Bergfeldt after 
car separation ; I do not consider it ne- 
cessary to enter upon any further expla- 
nation on that painful subject.'' 

Resolved, if possible, to elicit some- 
thing decided, the magistrate, fixing his 
eyes sternly on her, inquired whether 
she had not visited Muhlbach on the 
16th of July in the preceding year. 

"Yes, sir," she replied, "I think I 
was there on that day." 

" How did yon employ your time dur- 
ing the morning? " 

Charlotte was silent, and a livid pale- 
ness overspread her countenance. 

" Madame Rosen and her daughters," 
pursued the magistrate, ** have declared 
that you parted from them at an early 
hour, and that you did not rejoin them 
until evening." 

" I cannot understand," said Charlotte, 
in a faltering tone of voice, " why those 
ladies have been examined; nor can I 
guess to what all these inquiries tend.'^ 

" Permit me to dbserve, madam, that 
you have not answered the question I 
just now put to you, and that an 
answer is necessary for your justifica- 
tion!" 

" For my justification ! Then it ap- 
pears I am accused ! I now understand 
the meaning of this captious interroga- 
tory. I will not condescend to enter 
upon explanation. That would be be- 
neath me. I will remain silent. Hence- 
forth my lips are sealed on this subject. 
No power on earth shall draw a word 
from me. Now, sir, do whatever your 
doty may dictate ! You know my de- 
termination." 

The magistrate found himself obliged 
to sign an order for the imprisonment of 
Madame von Bergfeldt. Next day she 
was confronted with the keeper of the 
baths at Podewtl and his wife. Both 
unhesitatingly recognized her to be the 
lady who, on the 16th of July, had pre- 
sented herself at the door of their estab- 
lishment. Her right hand was examined, 
and across the palm there was a mark 
which might have been caused by a 
cut; but the scar was so slight as to 
render this circumstance a matter of 
doubt. 

An order was forwarded to Berlin for 



putting under seal all the papers and ef- 
fects belonging to Madame von Bergfeldt. 
They were previously examined in the 
presence of a magistrate. Among the 
papers nothing of importance was found, 
but in a jewel casket tHere was discovered 
a gold watch, which the accused lady 
had presented to her husband on his 
marriage, and a ring which Edward had 
been in the habit of wearing. How did 
these objects come into Charlotte's pos- 
session? Had her husband returned 
them to her at the time of their separa- 
tion? These questions could be an- 
swered only by conjecture. 

All this mass of evidence having been 
submitted to the consideration of the 
judges, the officers of, police were di- 
rected to seek out three persons whose 
testimony appeared to be important. 
These were the old wood-cutter,' who ac- 
companied the lady when she called at 
the baths of PodewU, Cecile, the French 
femme de chamhrei and the country girl 
who had conveyed the letter to Madame 
Bergfeldt (under the name of Madame 
Weltheim) at Muhlbach. The wood- 
cutter was nowhere to be found. As to 
Cecile, she had quitted her mistress's 
service on her return to Berlin, and was 
now married. In countenance and fig- 
ure she was totally different from her 
mistress. No suspicion attached to her, 
and she could furnish no information 
calculated to throw light on the subject 
of inquiry. The girl who brought the 
letter to Madame von Bergfeldt was 
traced out, and she stated that, in 1818, 
she was in the service of a Madame 
Wunderlich at Muhlbach. She recol- 
lected that some time in the month of 
July a gentleman called on her mistress, 
who then desired her to take a letter to 
a lady, whose name she had forgotten. 
Afler reading the letter, the lady went 
with her to Madame Wunderlich's. The 
girl described the gentleman to have 
been tall and thin, with dark moustaches. 
He wore a green hunting-coat, light-col- 
ored pantaloons, and boots with spurs. 
This description corresponded with the 
appearance and dress of Edward von 
Bergfeldt. 

These examinations being terminated, 
the case was deemed to be sufficiently 
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established to warrant an order for the 
trial of the accused before the criminal 
court of Coblentz. 

On the day fixed for. the trial, an im- 
mense crowd thronged every avenue 
leading to the court. Madame von 
Bergfeldt was conducted into the pres- 
ence of the judges. She was dressed 
in deep mourning, looked very pale, and, 
though evidently deeply affected, she 
was still struggling to repress her emo- 
tion. 

The witnesses, forty-three in number, 
were examined. Their testimony con- 
firmed all the particulars already nar- 
rated, and though no new facts were 
disclosed, yet the interest excited by the 
trial continued to increase. At the 
close of the examinations the advocate 
for the accused entered upon her de- 
fence. He delivered a long and eloquent 
address, in the course of which he inge- 
niously set forth every argument that 
could turn to the advantage of the pris- 
oner. He dwelt earnestly on the fact 
of there being no positive proof that the 
body found on the steps of St. Joseph's 
Chapel was the body of Edward von 
Bergfeldt. Referring to the annals of 
criminal jurisprudence, he adduced the 
cases of several persons who had on 
circumstantial evidence been condemned 
and executed for murder, and whose 
presumed victims were subsequently dis- 
covered to be living. He concluded by 
expressing regret that the accused had 
determin^ to remain silent under the 
charge brought against her, and to with- 
hold all explanation respecting the events 
of the fatal day; but, unaccountable as 
that determination was, lie observed, 
that it ought not to be regarded as an 
evidence of guilt. 

The advocate had just closed his ad- 
dress, when a messenger hastily entered 
the court, and presented a billet to the 
president, which the latter read aloud. 
it contained the following words : 

"I entreat to be heard immediately. 
I can prove the innocence of the ac- 
cused I " 

"Let the person be brought into 
court," said the president. 

The utmost curiosity and agitation 
now prevailed, and several voices were 



heard to exclaim, " Doubtless it is Ed- 
ward von Bergfeldt ! " 

The unexpected witness presently ap- 
peared. He was a man of tall stature, 
and of military bearing. As soon as 
Charlotte beheld him she uttered a 
piercing shriek. Having, not without 
some difficulty, made his way through 
the crowd, the stranger at length stood 
before the judges. 

" My name," said he, " is George von 
Rothkirch, and I am an officer in the 3d 
Dragoons, l^hat lady, whose innocence 
I am enabled to prove, is bound by an 
oath which compels her to remain silent 
I beg permission to address a few words 
to her, and afterwards I will satisfactorily 
explain the mysterious event which oc- 
cupies the attention of this assembly.'' 

The president consulted the court, and 
the stranger was permitted to speak to 
the prisoner. 

" Madam," said he, " death has broken 
the bond by which you believed yourself 
to be bound. Your father is no more. 
He died invoking blessings on you, and 
in ignorance of the dreadful position in 
which you are placed. Permit me now 
to reveal the truth." 

Charlotte replied by a look of grati- 
tude and a flood of tears, and George 
von Rothkirch spoke as follows : 

" Being in garrison at Coblentz in 
1818, 1 met Edward von Bergfeldt, with 
whom I had formerly been acquainted 
He then appeared ill and low-spirited, 
weary of life, and dissatisfied with him- 
self. He spoke to me unreservedly of 
the differences between himself and his 
wife, acknowledged that he had not be- 
haved well, but wished for reconcilia- 
tion. I visited the family of Baron 
Schonwald, at whose house I met a lady, 
who was introduced to me as Madame 
Weltheim. I was charmed with her 
beauty and intelligence, and frequently 
spoke of her to Edward. He wished to 
see the lady whom I so highly extolled; 
but I could not prevail on him to accom- 
pany me to Baron Schonwald's. At 
length I had an opportunity of pointing 
out Madame Weltheim to him on a puf 
lie promenade. 

*' 'My dear Rothk|rch/ be exclaimed, 
' she is my wife I * 
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** He insisted on my conveying to her 
a proposal for reconciliation. Madame 
Ton Bergfeldt at first refused to listen to 
it, alleging that her parents would never 
forgive her if she saw or corresponded 
with her husband; at length, however, 
I succeeded in shaking her determina- 
tion, and she consented to grant him an 
interview. 

"It was arranged that, on a certain 
day, when she was to go to Muhlbach 
with some friends, an imaginary person, 
to whom we gave the name of Madame 
Treskoff, should send a message request- 
ing to see her. She was then to join me 
at the residence of a lady in Muhlbach, 
and I was to conduct her to the castle of 
Ottenberg, where her husband had prom- 
ised to be in waiting for her. 

"On meeting her husband, Madame 
Bergfeldt was evidently agitated by pain- 
ful emotions, which she vainly struggled 
to repress. Edward, on his part, was 
exceedingly gay and animated ; he had 
brought with him a wood-cutter, who 
carried a hamper, furnished with a di- 
jguner. The husband broached the sub- 
ject of reconciliation, which the wife 
endeavored to evade on the ground of 
the objections of her parents. The dia- 
logue became warm, and Reproaches 
were mutually interchanged. Edward 
complained of the heat, which was in- 
deed excessive, and he frequently had 
reconrse to the wine, of which he drank 
very freely. I observed that he was 
becon^ing greatly excited, and he even 
weni so far as to utter threats of ven- 
geance, if hid wife did not accede to his 
offers of reconciliation. Madame von 
Bergfeldt wished to depart, but he seized 
her by the arm and detained her. 

" * Ah 1 ' he exclaimed, * would you 
doom me again to the miserable life I 
have suffered for some years past ? sooner 
will I end my days — ' and seizing a 
knife from off the table, he made a mo- 
tion, as if intending to stab himself. 

" ' Edward,' said I, ' why terrify your 
wife by acting this farce } ' 

*' ' Farce ! ' resumed he, in a tone of 
fbrious anger, Mo you suppose I fear 
death ? ' 

''By a movement more rapid than 
thoaght, he plunged the knife into his 



heart. He fell at my feet deluged in 
blood, and Charlotte fainted. 

" The wood-cutter, who had been 
sitting at some distance off, now ran to 
us. Edward was a lifeless corse. With 
some difficulty we recovered Madame 
von Bergfeldt, who in this terrible crisis 
evinced great energy and feeling. It 
was long before we could prevail on her 
to abandon the lifeless remains of her 
husband, for whom she was most anxious 
to secure a fitting burial. The wood- 
cutter suggested the idea of placing the 
body on the steps of the chapel, where, 
he said, it was sure to be speedily dis- 
covered. We removed some of the 
clothing, being desirous of creating the 
suspicion of murder rather than of suicide. , 
Charlotte wished to have her husband's 
watch and ring which he wore ; he had a 
second ring, but we found we could not 
remove it without mutilating the finger. 
We bandaged the wound in order to stop 
the effusion of blood, and then withdrew. 
Madame von Bergfeldt cut her hand 
slightly in her endeavor to snatch the 
knife from Edward ; she was dreadfully 
agitated by the horrible scene, and re- 
proached herself for having caused the 
catastrophe by violating her father's in- 
junctions. 

" ' But,' said she, ' he shall never know 
what has happened — it would break his 
heart. Whatever may be the result — 
even though I should die on the scaffold 
— so long as my father lives, I will bury 
the knowledge of this sad event in invio- 
lable silence ! ' 

"She made me and the wood-cutter 
take a solemn oath never to divulge what 
we had witnessed. 

** Shortly afler this event, my regi- 
ment was removed from Coblentz to a 
distant garrison. I heard nothing of 
Madame von Bergfeldt, and I dared not 
write to her. A short time ago I re- 
tired from the army, with the intention 
of proceeding to the United States, 
where my brother has long resided. 
Passing through the Rhemish Provinces, 
on my way to the port at which I pro- 
posed to embark, I heard of this trial — 
the whole truth instantly flashed across 
my mind, and I at once understood the 
chain of mysterious circumstances which 
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had fixed suspicion on Charlotte von 
Bergfeldt. I hastened to Baron Schon- 
wald, who related to me all he knew of 
the case, and showed me a letter which 
he had received only a day or two ago, 
announcing the death of Count Hilden- 
rath. There was not a moment to be 
lost, and I hurried hither. Death has 
released me from my oath, and will, I 
trust, induce Madame von Bergfeldt 
to break the silence she imposed on her- 
self." 

He gave the name and dwelling-place 
of the wood-cutter, who, being found, 
confirmed the accuracy of his statement. 
The court then immediately pronounced 
the ACQUITTAL of Charlotte von Bergfeldt. 

A gentleman who happened to be 
present at the extraordinary trial above 
described, was, in the month of August, 
1820, a temporary resident at the Hotel 
d'Angleterre at Havre. One day, as he 
was passing down the staircase of the 
hotel, he met a lady whom he immedi- 
ately recognized to be Charlotte von 
Bergfeldt. 

" Who is that lady?*' inquired he of 
one of the waiters, whom he saw in the 
hall. 

" She is a German lady," was the an- 
swer; "her name is Madame von Roth- 
kirch; she and her husband arrived 
here the day before yesterday, and they 
are to sail to-morrow for New York on 
board the duincy Adams." 



THE OFFENDED. 



Every one is ready to admit the duty 
of not giving offence to others. It is one 
of the universally acknowledged laws of 
the society in which we are units, to 
live peaceably and harmoniously with 
all around us, and to avoid anything 
which may cause estrangement, and pro- 
duce angry and bitter feeling; and he 
who wantonly violates this law, and 
needlessly irritates and provokes, proves 
himself unworthy of the blessings which 
civilization and society were intended to 
secure. If every one acted in an inof- 
fensive manner, the components parts of 



society must be broken up, and man 
must again retrograde int6 solitariness 
and barbarism ; for it is only by mutual 
respect and good-will that society can 
cohere and exist. 

But though every one is ready to ad- 
mit the duty of not giving offence, few 
consider the obligation of a duty which 
is of little less importance, namely, that of 
not <a^t/i^ offence. Offenders are numer- 
ous enough, but the offended are innumer- 
able, and the same consequences ensue in 
the one case as in the other, namely, es- 
trangement and ill-will, and a tendency 
to sap the harmony, and even the exist- 
ence, of society. 

The mischief resulting from a prone- 
ness to take offence, is the more to be 
regretted, from the character of the 
agents who produce it. The offended 
are not, for the most part, the vulgar- 
minded and the unscrupulous, as is too 
oAen the case with the offenders, but 
estimable, refined, and conscientious 
people, who would be deeply pained at 
the idea of offending any one, but who, 
through an excess of proper feeling, a 
morbid sensitiveness, and an undue 
self-respect, are continually finding 
something at which to take offence. 
Persons of such temperament not only 
make their fellows ** offenders for a word,'' 
but construe an imaginary look, a pecu- 
liarity of accent, into insults; thus re- 
serve and estrangement ensue, and of^en 
entail more lasting ill consequences 
than a violent quarrel, inasmuch as there 
is nothing to reconcile, and the offender 
18 wholly unconscious of having com- 
mitted any offence. 

Were it not for the sad effects result- 
ing from such an unfortunate tempera- 
ment, it would be not a little amusing to 
observe its manifestations, and the ab* 
surdly frivolous grounds on which the 
imaginary insult is often based. One 
good lady, on returning from a casual 
visit, declares she will never darken her 
friend's doors again; they offered her 
nothing to eat and drink ; they were as 
cool as if they had not known her : thej 
asked her if she had dined, certainly ; but 
it is easy to tell by people's manner what 
they mean, and she could see in a mo- 
ment that she was not wanted. Another 
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sensitive gentleinan thinks every one is 
insulting his poverty. If any of his 
friends well to do in the world do not 
notice him, they are proud upstart crea- 
tures — not that he cares for them, or 
wants their attention, but he hates such 
pride. If, on the other hand, they are 
polite and affable, he wants not their pa- 
tronizing nods; their lordly civility is 
little better than an insult ; and for his 
part he has no notion of accepting invi- 
tations to dinner which can only make 
himself appear contemptible, and serve 
to contrast with their ostentatious great- 
ness. An easily offended young lady 
tows' she will visit her gay young 
friends no more, for their dress is so fine, 
It is quite disagreeable to sit in their 
company, and be quizzed afler she is 
gone, as no doubt she is. Although per- 
haps their own dress may be only what 
is perfectly accordant to their station and 
prcKvpects, and they neither think of quiz- 
zing her while present, nor making re- 
marks on her when absent, and any idea 
of giving offence is the furtherest from 
their thoughts or intentions. 

Thus too of\en do these in many re- 
spects estimable people, strenuously fight 
with phantoms which they themselves 
have conjured up, and complain of in- 
sults which only exist in tlieir own im- 
aginations. The world soon becomes 
with such a burying-place for friendships ; 
the habit gains strength, and the morbid 
feeling of offence and insult grows into a 
hateful activity, inimical to peace of 
mind, cheerfulness and good-will. For 
want of a kind interpretation of actions 
and conduct that were never intended to 
give the slightest offence, how often the 
friend of youth ceases to be the friend of 
age ! the once familiar companion is 
passed without recognition ; families that 
once commingled, withdraw to cold dis- 
tance from each other; and men who 
once shook each other by the hands as 
warm-hearted friends, now meet one 
another with averted eye. 

" It is the glory of a man," says the sa- 
cred proverb, " to pass over a trangres- 
sion ; '' and it is the truest wisdom and 
the best philosophy sometimes to shut 
onr eyes to an insult, even when there may 
be some reason to fear it was not en- 



tirely unpremeditated. At all events, 
we shall meet in the world with quite 
enough of offences, unless we are more 
than ordinarily fortunate, without seek- 
ing out imaginary insults, and wasting 
our strength and destroying our peace 
by fighting with the wind. Our sever- 
est scrutiny is best turned to ourselves, 
that we may not be offenders, and our 
most favorable judgment formed respect- 
ing the conduct and actions of others, 
that we may not be offended. While we 
may be sure that, in the crowded path of 
life, we ourselves do not inteud to run 
wilfully against others, though we may 
sometimes stumble against them, so we 
must hope and believe that they in turn 
have no intention of offending us, though 
they may sometimes accidentally jostle 
us in their turn. The duty of endur- 
ance has undoubtedly its proper limits, 
but it is a wise determination not only 
not to offend, but also not to be easily 
offended: Every one desires that others 
should interpret his actions kindly, and 
where any may be of doubt (bl import, 
to hope the best ; and such is the way 
in which their actions should be regard- 
ed by us. Were the duty of not taking 
offence more thought of and better un- 
derstood, the peace of individuals,* of 
families, of communities, of nations, 
would rest on a firmer foundation, and 
something would be added to the gener- 
al amount of human harmony and happi- 
ness. 



SAGACITY OP EATS. 

The sagacity and foresight of rats are 
very extraordinary, and the following an- 
ecdote, wonderful as it may appear, may 
be relied upon : — An open box, con- 
taining some buttles of Florence oil, 
was placed in a storeroom which was 
seldom visited. On going into the room 
for one of the bottles, it was perceived 
that the pieces of bladder and the cot- 
ton which were at the mouth of each 
bottle had disappeared, and that a con- 
siderable quantity of the contents of the 
bottles had been consumed. This cir- 
cumstance having excited surprise, some 
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of the bottles were filled with oil, and 
the mouths of them secured as before. 
The next morning the coverings of the 
bottles had again been removed, and 
part of the oil was gone. On watching 
the room through a small window, some 
rats were seen to get into the box, insert 
their tails into the necks of the bottles, 
and then withdrawing them, lick ofi* the 
oil which adhered to them. I would not 
give this anecdote were I not convinced 
of its accuracy. Whilst I am on the sub- 
ject of the kind disposition which animals 
show to each other, I will mention an an- 
ecdote which was recently communicated 
to me of the old English or black rat. This 
animal has now become very scarce in this 
country. Unlike the Norway rat, which 
is fierce, and lives in little harmony 
even with its own species, our original 
animals appear to have been sociable in 
their habits, and to have shown kindness 
and friendship to each other. The fact 
referred to was communicated to me 
by the Rev. Mr. Ferryman, a clergyman 
in the county of Sussex, and an accurate 
observer of nature. He informed me that 
some fif\y years ago, when the old Eng- 
lish rat was numerous, he resided at 
Quorn, in Leicestershire. Walking out 
in some meadows one evening, he ob- 
served a great number of rats in the act 
of migrating from one place to another, 
which it is known they are in the habit 
of doing occasionally. He stood per- 
fectly still, and the. whole assemblage 
passed close to. him. His astonishment, 
however, was great when he saw amongst 
the number an old blind rat, which held 
a piece of stick by one end in its mouth, 
whilst another rat had hold of the other 
end of it, and thus conducted its blind 
companion. Mr. Ferryman also com- 
municated to me the following anecdote 
of a rat, which I am in justice to him 
bouiid to admit he did not implicitly be- 
lieve himself, neither are my readers re- 
quired to do so; I merely give the story 
as I heard it. He said that he had an 
old friend, a clergyman, of retired and 
studious habits. This gentleman, when 
sitting in his room one day, saw an Eng- 
lish rat come out of a hole at the bottom 
of the wain!»cot : he threw it a piece of 
bread, and in process of time he had so 



familiarized the animal that it became 
perfectly tame, ran about him, was bis 
constant companion, and appeared much 
attached to him. He was in the habit 
of reading in bed at night, and was on 
one occasion awoke by feeling a sharp 
bite on his check : on looking round he 
discovered the curtains of his bed to be 
on fire. He made his escape, but bis 
house was burnt down, and he saw no 
more of the rat. He was, however, con- 
vinced, and remained so for the rest of 
his life, that his old companion had saved 
him from being burnt to death by biting 
his cheek, and thus making him aware 
of his danger. The reader may put what 
faith he pleases on the supposition of 
the good clergyman. He himself was 
always indignant if any one doubted it; 
and certainly the marks of teeth were 
visible on his cheek. That rats are en- 
dowed with an extraordinary degree of 
ingenuity and cunning, there are numer- 
ous well-attested facts to prove: the fol- 
lowing is one of them : — A ship on her 
voyage was not only much infested with 
rats, but proved so unfit for sea, that her 
stores were directed to be made over to 
another vessel. In doing this the great- 
est care was taken that the rats should 
not gain access to the other ship; and 
in order to prevent it, the two vessels 
were anchored at some distance fi'om 
each other, and the stores were removed 
in boats. When the crew were about to 
quit the vessel, the whole body of rats 
were seen to make their way down its 
sides into the sea, and to swim to the 
ship into which the stores had been de- 
posited: this they would have penetra- 
ted, had not the vigilance of the crew 
prevented them. The vessel got under 
weigh, and the rats were left to their 
fate. — Jesse's Gleanings. 



Simplicity. — Out of the abundance 
of the heart how few speak ! So few, 
that I, who love simplicity, wonld gladly 
give up politeness for a quarter of the 
virtue that has been sacrificed to an 
equivocal quality which at best should 
only be the polish of virtae. — Mary 
WoUstonecro/t. 
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ASCENT OF THE WETTERHORN. 

The WetterhorH, or Peak of Tempests, 
in the canton of Berne, is one of those 
loflj seats of perennial snow which used 
to be considered as defying the foot of 
man to approach their summits. A few 
years ago, the Jungfrau, one of these 
peaks, was ascended by a party, includ- 
ing our countryman, Frolessor Forbes 
of Edinburgh. More recently, three 
Swiss naturalists surmounted the Shreck- 
hom, or Peak of Terror, leaving a flag 
flying on the summit, to the wonder of 
chamois hunters and guides. Since then, 
in the summer of the past year, a young 
English gentleman, named Speer, accom- 
plished the ascent of the Wetterhom, 
which, like the Shreckhorn, htfd been 
deemed utterly inaccessible. And this 
was the more remarkable as an enterprise, 
that it was performed fully a month 
earlier in the season than any other of 
the ^eat ascents of the same character. 
Un£r the sanction of Mr. Speer, we here 
abridge a narrative of his adventure, 
which he drew up immediately after its 
conclusion, and which has already ap- 
peared in a periodical work of more lim- 
ited circulation than the present. 

Having first reached the Grimsel, a 
height of 6570 feet, on the southern slope 
of the great chain of the Bernese Alp9, 
" a conversation," says Mr. Speer, " was 
held between the host (a hardy old moun- 
taineer), myself, and tnree of the guides, 
as to tne proceedings to be adopt^, and 
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also as regarded the probable result of 
the undertaking. This terminated satis- 
factorily. vTwo of the boldest, J. Jaun. 
and Caspar Alphanalph, volunteered to 
accompany me, and as both one and the 
other had trodden the summit of the 
Jungfrau, I instantly placed all confi- 
dence iu them ; and leaving them in com- 
pany with my former guide, to prepare 
for our expedition, I retired early, know- 
ing that the ensuing night would neces- 
sarily be spent on the glacier of the Aar, 
a locality not very favorable to repose. 
The morning broke without a cloud, and 
I found the three mountaineers fully 
equipped with hatchet?, ropes, crampons, 
long poles shod with iron, blue veils, &c.^ 
not forgetting provisions for two days, 
and the flag which we fondly ho^ed 
should bear testimony of the forthcoming 
exploit. On leaving the Grimsel, our 
course lay among fafien rocks, up a deso- 
late valley, bounded on the lefl by the 
Leidelhorn, and on the right by the Juch- 
liberg and the Broniberg. This valley 
(situated about tOOO feet above the Medi- 
terranean) appeared gradually to enlarge, 
and we perceived its further extremity to 
be closed from side to side by a wall of 
dingy-kx)king ice, rising vertically be- 
tween two and three hundred feet in 
height ; this was the termination of the 
glacier of the Aar. Having attained the 
summit of this wall, by scaling the rocks 
on its border, we perceived the vast gla- 
cier of the Aar itself spread out before 
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us for many miles, and surroanded by the 
gigantic peaks of the Finsteraarhorn, 
Shreckhorn,Oberaarhorn,Vi8cherhorner, 
and Lauteraarhorn, the former rising to 
the height of 14,000 feet; the remainder 
ranging between 11,000 and 13,000 feet 
above sea-level. Following the course 
of the terminal moraine, we reached the 
pure unsullied surface of the glacier 
itself which we now found thickly spread 
with crevasses, all running parallel with 
each other : the majority of these being 
filled with snow, considerable caution 
was necessary in sounding them, with the 
poles, previous to trusting the body to so 
frail and deceptive a support. Proceed- 
ing thus along the centre of the glacier 
for three hours, we arrived opposite the 
little hut constructed for M. Agassiz, in 
order to enable him to carry out more 
fully his experiments on the increase 
and advance of the glaciers. Situated 
fully 300 feet above the level of the ice, 
it is in a great measure sheltered from the 
fall of avalanches and from the effects 
of those hurricanes and snow-storms to 
which these elevated regions are so liable. 
The sun was now gradually declining, 
the innumerable ice-bound peaks and gla-' 
ciers being lit up by its last rays, until 
the whole chain presented the appearance 
of burnished gold. This magnificent 
^ctacle suddenly ceased, and every 
object resumed its ghastly bluish tinge, 
as the shades of night shut them out 
from our view, meieTy. leaving the white 
outline of the nearer peaks discernible. 
"We now attempted to obtain a few 
hours' sleep, after taking every possible 
precaution to guard against the severe 
cold : in this latter we partially succeed- 
ed. Sleep, however, was tardy in its 
approaches, the novelty of the situation 
bemg too exciting. Towards midnight 
several vast avalanches fell, with the roar 
of the loudest thunder, on the opposite 
side of the glacier. This was quite suffi- 
cient to banbh all drowsy sensations ; 
we were soon, therefore, on foot, prepar- 
ing in earnest for the-anticipated seven- 
teen hours of successive climbing over 
snow and glacier. The first point to be 
accomplished was the descent to the 
surface of the glacier, into the recesses of 
which (owing to its disrupted condition) 



we found it necessary to penetrate, find- 
ing ourselves at the bottom of a well, 
round three sides of which walls of ice 
rose almost vertically. Up these walls it 
was necessary to ascend, in order to effect 
our exit from our cold dismal prison. 
Jaun, our guide chef^ commenced cut- 
ting out steps in the ice, and in a short 
time we all emerged from our retreat, 
and stood safely on the glacier of the 
Lauteraar, at its junction with that of the 
Finsteraar. The former descends from 
the Shreckhorn and Col de Lauteraar; 
the latter from the Finsteraarhorn and its 
attendant peaks. 

" Our course was now directed across 
the glacier towards the Abschwung, along 
the base of which we cautiously proceed 
ed, the ice at this early period being dan- 
gerously slippery. The doubtful crevasses 
were sounded, and the yawning ones 
avoided as far as possible. These at length 
(on our attaining an elevation of 9000 
feet) ceased, in a great degree, and the 
surface of the glacier appeared covered 
for miles in extent with a thick coat of 
unsullied and unbroken snow ; whilst in 
front of us, and fully three hours^ march 
distant, rose the Col de Lauteraar, 10,000 
feet in height, hitherto considered imprac- 
ticable. Its brilliant white crest being 
cut out in the strongest relief against the 
deep blue sky, tempted us into the belief 
that it was close at hand : we soon, how- 
ever, became aware of our inability to 
calculate distances in regions where the 
vast size of the surrounding objects, com- 
bined with the peculiar Tight reflected 
from the snow and glaciers, baffle any 
such attempt For hours we continued 
surmounting long slopes of snow, sinking 
at every step half way to the knee ; and 
as yet no visible decrease of distance ap- 
peared. At length we reached the first 
range of those great crevasses usually 
found at the foot of the steepest ascents : 
among these it was necessary to proceed 
with the utmost caution ; the whole party 
were lashed together, and we threaded 
our way through this labyrinth of blue 
and ghastly, abysses to the very foot of the 
redoubted Col de Lauteraar, which now 
rose quasi-perpendicularly far above oar 
heads for many hundreds of feet, whilst 
on its ridge we perceived a mass of over- 
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hanging snow, which, from its threaten- 
ing aspect, caused us great uneasiness ; 
in fact, a more formidable or apparently 
inaccessible barrier could scarcely be 
witnessed. It was, nevertheless, neces- 
sary to surmount it, and the question now 
was, how is it to be done? At our feet 
lay a large crevasse, on the opposite side 
of which the wall of snow rose imme- 
diately, not leaving the smallest space on 
which to place the foot. Our head guide, 
however, nothing daunted, by means of 
his long alpenstock succeeded in exca- 
vating a hole in the snow, into which we 
might jump without much danger of faN- 
ing into the yawning gulf below : he first 
crossed, and extending his baton to assist 
the next comer, I seized the friendly aid, 
and jumped. The snow, however, gave 
way, and I remained suspended over the 
abyra, grasping with all my strength the 
extended pole : from this perilous position 
I was instantly rescued ; and the rest of 
the guides having crossed in safety, we 
found ourselves clinging to the wall of 
snow which constitutes the southern as- 
pect of the Col. 

" The ascent now commenced in ear- 
nest, the first guide having been relieved 
by the second in command, who (hatchet 
in hand) assiduously dashed holes in the 
snow in which to place the hands and 
feet. The steepness of the Col being 
such, that the necessary inclination of the 
body forwards, which all ascents require, 
brought the chest and face in close con- 
tact with the snow, the excessive bril- 
liancy of which, notwithstanding our blue 
glasses and veils, proved singularly annoy- 
ing. In this critical position, our progress 
upwards was of necessity very slow, the 
advance of the foot fi-om one step to the 
succeeding one being a matter of care- 
ful consideration, as a slip, the least in- 
clination backwards, or even giddiness, 
most inevitably have proved fatal to one 
or other of the party. Thanks, however, 
to the efforts of the hardy mountaineers, 
the summit of the Col was at length at- 
tained, five hours after our departure from 
the night encampment. For some time 
previous, our sphere of vision had neces- 
sarily been limited by the interpositipn 
of the Col de Lauteraar ; its crest, how- 
ever, being attained, we beheld a great 



portion of Switzerland stretched out like 
a map far below, whilst on either side 
rose the summits of those gigantic barriers 
which bound the valley of Grindelwald. 
On the left the great and little Shreckhorn 
and the Mettenberg, and on the right the 
object of our ambition, the three peaks 
of the Wetterhorner, the Wetterhorn, the 
Mittalhorn, and Rosenhorn : below us 
lay the fields of snow which descend 
from these summits, and crown the supe- 
rior glacier of Grindelwald. 

** It was now deemed necessary to de- 
scend a portion of the opposite side of 
the Col we had just surmounted, previous 
to arriving at the foot of the great peak, 
which appeared to rise in close proximity 
to the height of 2150 feet above the pla- 
teau of snow on which we stood, and 
which in itself attained an elevation of 
] 0,000 feet. We now began our descent, 
which, although not so steep as our pre- 
vious ascent, was perhaps more terrifying, 
the precipices of ice and snow, together 
with the wide crevasses thickly spread 
at their feet, being constantly before the 
eyes. Great stress being laid on the 
ropes and hatchets, this descent was in 
turn safely accomplished, and we again 
began to ascend slope after slope of snow 
(at times threading our way with much 
difiiculty among the gaping crevasses, all 
of which presented the appearance of the 
deepest azure), our course being directed 
towards the base of the superb central 
peak known as the Mittalhorn, which 
now towered above our heads, apparent- 
ly a huge pyramid of the purest ice and 
snow. To me it appeared so impossible to 
scale it, that I ventured to inquire of the 
guides whether they expected to attain 
the summit; to this they replied, that 
they assuredly did so. I therefore held 
my peace, thinking myself in right good 
company ; and the south-western aspect 
of the peak being deemed, to all appear- 
ance, the most practicable, we began the 
arduous task of scaling this virgin moun- 
tain. The ascent in itself strongly re- 
sembled that of the Col de Lauteraar 
described above : its duration, however, 
being longer, and the coating of ice and 
snow being likewise more dense, the steps 
hewn out with the hatchet required to. 
be enlarged with the feet preparatory to 
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changing our position. In this singular 
manner we slowly ascended, digging the 
led hand into the hole above our heads, 
left bj the hatchet of the advancing guide, 
and gradually drawing up the foot into 
the next aperture ; the body reclining full 
length on the snow between each suc- 
ceeding step. In this truly delectable 
situation our eyes were every moment 
greeted with the view of the vast preci- 
pices of ice stretching above and below : 
impressing constantly on our mind the 
idea that one false step might seal the 
fate of the whole party : connected as we 
were one io the other, such in fact might 
easily have been the case. We had now 
been three hours on the peak itself, and 
the guides confidently affirmed that in 
another hour (if no accident occurred) 
we should attain the summit : the banner 
was accordingly prepared, and after a 
few minutes' repose, taken by turning 
cautiously round, and placing our backs 
against the snow, we stretched upwards 
once more, the guides singing national 
songs, and the utmost gayety pervading 
the whole party at the prospect of so suc- 
cessful a result. The brilliant white 
summit of the peak appeared just above 
us, and when within thirty or forty feet 
of its apex, the guide chef, considerately 
thinking that his employer would nat- 
urally wish to be the first to tread this 
unconquered summit, reversed the ropes, 
and placing me first in the line, directed 
me to take the hatchet, and cautiously 
cut the few remaining steps necessary. 
These injunctions I obeyed to the best of 
my abilities, and at one o'clock precisely 
the red banner fluttered on the summit 
of the central peak of the Wetterhorn. 
'^ We had thus, after three days' con- 
tinual ascent firom the level of the plain, 
attained a height of 12,154 feet. Up to 
this period our attention had been too 
much occupied in surmounting the op- 
posing obstacles which lay in our route, 
to allow us to contemplate with attention 
the astonishing panorama which gradu- 
ally unfolded itself. The summit being 
under our feet, we had ample leisure to 
examine the relative position of the sur- 
rounding peaksy the greatefr portion of 
which appeared to he far beneath us. 
To the north we perceived the Faulhorn 



and the range of mountains skirting the 
lake of Brienz ; behind these the passage 
of the Brunig, together with the lakes of 
Lungerne and Lucerne, on the banks of 
which rise the pyramids of the Righi and 
the Mont Pilate, the summits of which 
(the boast of so many tourists) appeared 
as mole-hills. Towards the east the eye 
wanders over an interminable extent of 
snow-clad summits, extending to the 
utmost verge of the horizon — a perfect 
ocean of mountains. Turning to the 
south, however, we there perceive the 
monarchs of these Bernese Alps rising 
side by side : the Rosenhorn and Berg- 
listock raise their snow-dad crests ia 
close proximity ; separated from them 
by the Col de Lauteraar^ we perceived 
the rugged Shreckhorn, aptly denomi- 
nated the Peak of Terror; whilst the 
loftiest of the group, the Finsteraarhom, 
appears peering among his companions. 
To the right of these two peaks the bril- 
liant Vischerhorner next came into view, 
beyond which we discover the three cele> 
brated sister summits of the Eiger, the 
Mounch, and the Jungfrau; the whole 
group exceeding the height of 12,000 
feet. At the base of these gigantic 
masses lies the Wengern Alp, appar- 
ently a mere undulation; whilst far 
below, the outline of the village of Grin- 
delwald may be faintly discerned, the 
river Lutchinen winding, like a silver 
thread, through the valley. On all sides 
of the peak on which we now stood (on 
the summit of which a dozen persons 
could scarcely assemble) we beheld vast 
glittering precipices; at the foot of these 
lie the plains of snow which cotktribute 
to the increase of the numerous glaciers, 
situated still lower ; namely, to the left 
the superior glacier of Grindelwald and 
that of Lauteraar, to the right the gla- 
ciers of Gauli, of Reufen, and of Rosen- 
laui, out of which rose the peaks of the 
Wellborn, the Toseuhorn, and Engel- 
horner. 

" Many anxious looks were now cast 
in this direction; the guides having 
determined to reach Rosenlaui through 
this unexplored region. We had re- 
mained above twenty minutes on the 
summit, exposed to a violent wind and 
'intense cold ; although in the plain, on 
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that daj, the thermometer of Fahrenheit 
stood at 93 degrees in the shade. The 
sudden appearance of a few fleecj clouds 
far below caused us some misgivings; 
we therefore (after (irmly securing the 
flag-staft) commenced our descent on the 
opposite side of the peak to that by 
which we had ascended, in order to 
reach the plains of snow surmounting 
the great glacier of Rosenlaui. From 
the excessive steepness of this slope, and 
the absence of crevasses, it was deemed 
advisable to sit und slide down the snow, 
guiding our course with the poles. In 
Uiis manner we descended with the 
greatest rapidity to the plateau. Here 
again great caution was required, many 
of the crevasses being covered with a 
slight coating of fresh snow, incapable 
of sustaining the weight of the human 
body. After crossmg this plateau, we 
arrived at the foot of the Tosenhorn. 
This is a lofty peak, situated at the junc- 
tion of the glaciers of Rosenlaui and 
Reufen, which at this point become 
identified with the great slope of snow 
descending from the Wetterhorner. This 
region being a terra incognita like the 
preceding, our advance was slow and 
wavering; and on the descent of the 
Tosenhorn, the difficulties appeared 
rather to increase than diminish — the 
loose rocks and stones covering the 
southern aspect of the peak, receding 
continually from under the feet and fall- 
ing in showers over the precipice ; below 
which, at a fearful depth, we could dis- 
cern the deep blue crevasses and bristling 
minarets of the glacier of Rosenlaui. 
daitting the rocks, we again found our- 
sdves on slopes o^snow so vertical, that 
lor a long period of time it was necessary 
to descend backwards, as if on a ladder, 
the hatchet being in full play. At the 
foot of one of these slopes the snow broke 
suddenly away, leaving a Crevasse appar- 
ently about four yards in width, the op- 
pbfiite border of which was fully twenty 
feet lower than that on which we stood. 
This at first sight appeared insurmount- 
able, the gnides themselves being bewil- 
dered, and all giving advice in one breath. 
We were at Uiis time clinging to the 
slope of snow, over the very verge of the 
blue gnlf below. Jaun at length volun- 
13» 



teered the hazardous experiment of clear- 
ing it at a bound : this he accordingly 
did, arriving safely on the inferior border. 
The ropes being detached, the remainder 
of the party mustered resolution, and 
desperation giving fresh courage, we all 
in turn came flying across the crevasse 
upon the smooth snow below. Our suc- 
cessful triumph over this alarming obsta- 
cle having greatly inspirited us, we pre- 
pared to cross a narrow slope of ice, on 
which our leader was diligently hacking 
a few steps. A sudden rumbling sound, 
however, arrested our attention ; the rear 
guides drew the rest back with the ropes 
with violence, and the next moment an 
avalanche thundered down over the slope 
we had been preparing to cross, leaving 
the whole party petrified with horror at 
the narrowness of their escape. The 
clouds of fine snow in which we had been 
enveloped having subsided, we again de- 
scended, during three hours, a succession 
of steep walls of ice and snow, reaching 
the glacier of Rosenlaui at fiiQ o'clock 
p. M. The passage of this glacier resem- 
bles in every respect that of the far-famed 
Glacier de Bossons on the Mont Blanc, 
the crevasses being so nuaoerous as to 
leave mere ridges of ice futerposed be- 
tween them ; and these ri^es being the 
only -means of progress, the eye was 
constantly exposed to the view of the sur- 
rounding gulfs of ice, wWch at every step 
appear ready to swall^ up the unfor- 
tunate individual whosi presence of mind 
should fail, whilst tie pinnacles of ice 
rising overhead oftiti totter upon their 
unsteady foundatioos. In our present 
fatigued conditiov« the passage of the 
glacier was indeei highly perilous. The 
extreme caution sod courage of the guides 
fortunately prevented the occurrence of 
any serious ac^dent, and at eight p. h. 
we bade a finil adieu to those fields of 
snow and iee-bound peaks over which 
our course liad been directed for seven- 
teen consecutive hours.. All danger was 
now past, and the excitement having 
ceased, the tedious descent over rocks 
and fallen pines became insufierably 
fatiguing. The baths of Rosenlaui were 
still far below at our feet, whilst the 
sombre hue of the pine forests, stretching 
down into the valley, formed a striking 
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contrast to the uninterrapted glare of so 
maaj previous hours. Night was now 
gradually throwing its veil over the sur- 
rounding objects; theglimmering of lights 
soon became visible ; and at nine p. m. 
we all arrived safely at the baths of 
Rosenlaui, where for several hours con- 
siderable excitement had prevailed — the 
flag fluttering on the summit of the peak 
having been discovered by means of a 
powerful telescope. Four small dots had 
likewise been noticed at an immense 
height on the otherwise unsullied snow, 
which dots having been likewise seen 
to change their ppsition, the inhabi- 
tants of the valleys wisely concluded 
that another of their stupendous moun- 
tains was in a fair way of losing its 
former prestige of invincibility. 

''On the following morning I took 
leave of the two intrepid chamois hunters, 
to whom on seve,ral occasions during the 
previous eventful day I had owed my 
preservatioa. I was shortly afterwards 
informed that these poor fellows, though 
so hardj^ wcu-e confined by an illness 
arising from the severity of their late 
exploit. Eor myself, I escaped with the 
usual consequences of so long an expo- 
sure to the 9A0W in these e&vated ro- 
gions ; namely, the loss of the dun of the 
face, together with inflammation of the 
eyes, and, accoiopanied by my remaining 
guide, who was likewise in a very dole- 
ful condition, Wi recrossed the Great 
Shiedeck, arriving at Interlacken the 
10th of July." 



Habits op the Pubui.—^ The Puma, 
or South American Lon, has a wide 
ffeographical range in \kat continent, 
being found from the equatorial forests, 
throughout the deserts of f atagonia, as 
far south as the damp and cddlatitodes 
of Terra del Fuega I har^ seen its 
footsteps in the Cordillera o£ Central 
Chili, at an elevation at least of 10,000 
feet In La Plata, the puma preyi chiefly 
on deer, ostriches, bizcacha, and other 
fflnall quadrupeds; it there seldom at- 
tacks cattle or horses, and most rarely 
man. In Chili, however^ it destroys 



many young horses and cattle, owing 
probably to the scarcity of other quadru- 
peds. I have heard likewise of two men 
and a woman who had been thus killed. 
It is asserted that the puma always kills 
its prey by springing on the shoulders^ 
and then drawing back the head with 
one of its paws, until the vertebrs break. 
I have seen in Patagonia the skeletons of 
guanacos with their necks thus dislocated. 
The puma, after eating its fill, covers the 
carcass with many large bushes, and lies 
down to watch it. This habit is often 
the cause of its being discovered ; for the 
condors wheeling in the air, every now 
and then descend to partake of the feast, 
and, bdng angrily driven away, rise all 
together on Uie wing. The Chilian thea 
knows there is a puma watching his 
prey ; the word is given, and mcA and 
dogs hurry to the cnase. It is asserted 
that if a puma has once been betrayed by 
thus watching the carcass, and has then 
been hunted, it never resumes this habits 
but that, having gorged itself, it wanders 
away. Unlike many of the feline family, 
it is easily killed. In an open country, 
it is first entangled with the bolas, then 
lassoed, and dragged along the ground till 
rendered insensiUe. At Tandeel, soath 
of the La Plata, I was told that within 
three months one hundred were thus de- 
stroyed. In Chili, they are generally 
driven up bushes or trees, and are then 
either shot or baited to death by the dogs. 
The dogs employed in this chase belong 
to a peculiar breed, called Leoneros : they 
are weak, slight animals, like long-l^g^ed 
terriers, but are born with a peculiar 
instinct for this sport The puma is 
described as being very crafty : when 
pursued, it often returns on its former 
track* and then suddenly making a epring 
on one side, waits there till the dogs 
have passed by. It is a very silent ani- 
mal, uttering no cry even wh^ wounded, 
and only rarely during the breeding 
season. •— Dannn's Jmtmai. 



Wb are extremely mistaken in the com- 
putation of antiquity by searching it back- 
wards ; because, indeed, the first times 
were the youngest — &> Henry Wotian. 



OTTER HUNTING. 
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OTTER HUNTINe. 

In the reign of qaeen Elizabeth otters 
were mach more numerous than they are 
iii the present day, and hunting them 
was a favorite amusement of the young 
gentry. Small packs of from six to six- 
teen of otter-hounds (a peculiar breed of 
dogs, between the hardy, southern hound 
and large rough terrier) were kept. 
Bat the increase of population has done 
away with the sport, which is now but 
little known; otter-hounds are seldom 



seen, and the creature is hunted by 
sturdy terriers^ 

The otter is a curious animal, that 
takes to the water for the purpose of 
catching fish to feed upon, as he will eat 
none but what are fresh, and he catches 
them himself. As soon as he gets his prey 
he drags it on shore, devours it to the 
vent, but unless pressed by extreme hun- 
ger, always leaves the remainder, and 
takes to the water in quest of more. In 
very hard weather, when its natural food 
cannot be procured, it will kill lambs. 
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sucking pigSf and poultry ; and they have 
been caught in rabbit warrens, whither 
they had wandered for food. They are 
extremely fond of salmon, and generally 
select the finest. 

Otter hunting has still its choice ad- 
mirers, and the late John Mytton was an 
ardent lover of it. A bold animal will 
stand three or four hours before the dogs, 
who are afraid to encounter his sharp 
teeth ; and though terriers take a delight 
in attacking him, yet they proceed with 
much cautious watchfulness, especially 
the Scotch breed. 



FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. NO. I. 

Stuktly. — Well, such wonderful things 
are now done by machinery that I don't 
know what it is all to end in. 

Gilaroo, — Wonderful indeed. I saw 
it stated the other day in a Manchester 
paper, that casks can now be made by 
machines — umbrellas, I know, have long 
been turned out by machinery. 

8tuke» — You mean barrels, actual beer 
barrels ? 

Gil. — Certainly ; but of course I only 
speak from hearsay. The staves, hoops, 
and heads, are in the first place dressed 
off by other machinery ; then the real cask- 
making machine is fed with these pre- 
pared articles, and in two minutes' time 
turns out a complete and well-finished bar- 
rel. Old barrels can also be repaired by 
the same machine, the only difference in 
time being occupied in the taking of them 
to pieces previously to substituting such 
fresh staves, heads, or hoops, as may be 
required for the machine. The barrels, 
when completed, are superior to any here- 
tofore turned out by manual labor, the ma- 
chine fitting each stave as close as though 
the whole barrel had been formed of a sin- 
gle piece of timber. The inventor is said 
to be an operative, who would gladly take 
a patent for his machine, if he had the 
means. 

SlulcB. — Well, that is curious ; but can 
it be believed ? There is such a deal of 
stuff in the newspapers, that we never 
know how much to believe or disbelieve. 

Gih — True; too much nonsense, I 



allow. I see, however, that ailother in- 
vention is perfected and in use, which was 
only hinted at twelve months ago ; and a 
very clever thing too it seems to be. 

Stuke.-^Vfhzi is it; anything about 
steamboats ? 

Gil. — No ; it is a clock which is to go 
by the dropping of water, a hydraulic 
clo9k it is called. I cannot say that I 
rightly understand it ; but this is what is 
said about it. Attached to the axis of the 
crane-wheel is a small bucket- wheel, on 
which the propelling power, a single dr<^ 
of water in a second, acts. The action of 
a pendulum keeps the motion in perfect 
regularity, and the other machinery is of 
the most simple description. It requires 
no winding up, and from its great durabil- 
ity in the absence of friction, it will be 
easily kept in repair. I am told it keeps 
time with great accuracy, and that one 
has been going well for the last nine 
months. I understand the inventor is a 
watchmaker in a village in Fife. 

Stuke. — Much need of some improve- 
ment in clock-work. Every public clock 
in town has its own time. You may set 
off from one end of a street at six oVlock, 
and arrive at the other end at half-past five. 

Gil. — No, no, Stukely, not quite so 
bad as that ; however, I allow that things 
are in a bad way with public clocks, and 
as they rule watches, no man's watch gives 
exactly the same time as any other man's 
watch. It is a universal confusion of time. 
Nothing for it, however, but to regulate 
the time all over the country by London 
or Greenwich time, and to move every 
public clock in a town by magnetic wires 
from a common centre. 

Stuke. — Well, well, I wish they would 
do something. Last summer, when resi- 
ding for a short time at a country town, I 
found that the church clock was regulated 
by the watch of the driver of the stage- 
coach; and he kept the time always a 
quarter of an hour back for his own con- 
venience. 

Crih — We shall have all this pat to 
rights, I daresay, when the railways go 
everywhere. How easy it will be to reg- 
ulate time by the electric telegraph I Bj 
the way, do you see that a wire from one 
of these telegraphs is being carried along 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line ? 
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Siuke, — I was not aware ; but I am 
glad to hear of that apparatus being ex- 
tended Of er the country. These triumphs 
of science almost reconcile one to the 
accidents which, are still too frequently 
taking place on the various lines. 

Gii. — You probably have not heard, 
either, of a clever and rather fine thing 
which took place the other day on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Siuke. — No ; how was that ? 

GiL — A traveller, on arriving in Edin- 
burgh, missed his pocket-book, containing 
<£700. On making known his loss, a 
stoker-told him that a man had followed 
him from the station, and had immediately 
afterwards returned and taken his place in 
a train for Glasgow. The gentleman or- 
dered an express engine ; and though some 
time was lost in getting up the steam, the 
engine came in sight of the train when 
approaching the inclined plane that leads 
down to Glasgow. The whistle of the ex- 
press engine was violently blown, and the 
train in front went off to the other line of 
rails. The express shot past, and got to 
the station in time to admit of arrange- 
ments for apprehending the pickpocket. 
The train then came in : the suspected 
person was seen and identified by the 
stoker, who had accompanied the gentle- 
man; and the pocket-book and money 
were found on his person. This was really 
well managed ; but the best point in the 
story is to follow. The gentleman, over- 
jojed at recovering his money, oflfered a 
handsome reward to the stoker, which was 
resolutely refused; and the gentleman 
therefore inclosed £100 to the directors, 
requesting them to take payment for the 
express, to reward their servant as they 
might see fit, and if there was any change, 
to forward it to him. The directors re- 
turned the whole sum ; stating that they 
would make no charge for the engine, and 
would themselves reward the st<3[er I 

Stuke, — Well, I do say that was capi- 
tal. I hope the stoker has been re- 
warded. 

CriL — I don't go along with the gen- 
eral notion about rewards. Everv man 
should do his duty in helping his fellow- 
creatures, because it is his duty to do so, 
and not iot the sake of money. I don't 
like paying people for doing what is right. 



The pleasure of having done a good action 
is the best reward. 

Stuke, — To hear you talk in this way ! 
You know very well that few people be- 
stir themselves one way or another with- 
out the hope of reward. The child at 
school cares nothing for learning ; it only 
looks to the empty praise and the more 
solid prize which it may receive. Neither 
does the soldier fight for fighting's sake ; 
he is always looking forward to promotion. 

GiL — Mean motives all. 

Stuke. — Be it so; but we must take 
the world as we find it. Besides, there 
are so many rewards for doing mischief, 
or at least very questionable actions, that 
in fairness there should be also rewards 
for actions which are commendable. It 
will be long ere you demoralize the world 
by rewarding the performers of heroic or 
virtuous actions. You have, of course, 
heard of the famous Monthyon prizes in 
Paris ? 

Crt7. — Certainly I have. 

Stuke, — Then, are they not creditable 
to the nation? We have nothing like 
them. Great virtue or heroism under 
difficulties meets with not the sliffhtest 
mark of public esteem in England. I will 
relate a case in point, which I have had 
partly firom the Inverness Courier, and 
partly from private information. The 
island of Rona is a small and very rocky 
spot of land, lying between the Isle of Skye 
and the mainland of Appleeross, and is 
well known to mariners for the rugged and 
dangerous nature of its coast. There is 
a famous place of refuge at its north-west- 
ern extremity, called the '* Muckle Har- 
bor," of very difficult access, however^ 
which, strange to say, is easier entered at 
night .than during the day. At the ex- 
tremity of this hyperborean solitude is the 
residence of a poor woman, named Widow 
Mackenzie, who is upwards of seventy 
years of age ; her lonely cottage is called 
by sailors " the lighthouse," from the fact 
that she uniformly keeps a lamp burning 
in her little window at uight. By keep- 
ing this light and the entrance of the har- 
bor open, a strange vessel may enter with 
the greatest safety. During the silent 
watches of the night, the widow may be 
seen, like Noma of the Fitful Head, trim- 
ming her little lamp with oil, fearful that 
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some frail bark may perish through her 
neglect; and for this she receives no 
manner of remuneration — it is pure 
and unmingled philanthropy. The poor 
womau^s kindness does not rest even here ; 
for she is unhappy until the benumbed and 
shivering mariner comes ashore to share 
her little board, and recruit himself at her 
glowing and cheerful fire ; and she can 
seldom be prevailed upon to accept of any 
reward. She has saved more lives than 
Davy's belt^ and thousands of. pounds to 
the underwriters. This poor creature, in 
her younger days, saw her husband and 
three brothers drowned before her face ; 
and she is known frequently to sit for 
hours on a rock gazing on the spot where 
they sank. Her only dependence now is 
on the produce of a cow and two or three 

goats ; and no one resides with her but 
er daughter. Now, is not this a case of 
meritorious benevolence worthy of some 
mark of public approbation 7 Just com- 
pare it for a moment with what has been 
lately done by a ^eat railway speculator 
to call forth a tribute of national grati- 
tude. 

€fiL — Don't speak of that abomina- 
tion. I consider it nothing short of a 
national disgrace. Not that I, by any 
means, disparage this extraordinary son 
of fortune, whose doings in life have cer- 
tainly been very wonderful; but this 
testimonial affair looks so like a mere 
piece of mammon-worship, that I cannot 
endure it. 

8tuke.—ThKi may be; but I don*t 
give up my point Certain actions are 
worthy of public reward ; only I think it 
a pity that the reward is left so much a 
matter of accident or caprice. A Row- 
land Hill, for instance, may have only fif- 
teen thousand pounds presented to him for 
a service which cannot be spoken of as 
less than a universal benefit ; while the 
commander at a victory gets a peerage 
and a pension for three generations. A 
private banking company known to me, 
actually, the other day, gave their dis- 
charged manager a pension exceeding the 
annual value of the tribute conferred upon 
the author of the penny post. 

Gil — Well, that may be. But talking 
of inequality in remunerations only serves 
to remind us that all rewards for services 



to mankind are on a vague footing. Can 
anything, for instance, be more absurd 
than that a light book of amusement, 
which will not be heard of in the next 
generation, realizes greater gains to the 
author than could be derived from the 
profoundest and most widely and perma- 
nently useful philosophical work that any 
human being could pen? Such things 
show to me how absurd is the whole of 
the present system of gains, though I sup- 
pose it must run its course, and do a great 
deal more mischief before mankind be fit 
for anything better. By the way, have 
you observed the newspapers stating that 
a professor of phrenology has been ap- 
pointed for the Andersonian university of 
Glasgow ? 

Sfuke. — No, I did not, nor do I care. 
I consider phrenology to be nonsense. 

Cril — Of course you have investi- 
gated it, to speak so decidedly. 

Stulce, — Me! Not I. I have some- 
thing else to think of The idea of tell- 
ing people's characters from the outsides 
of their skulls is too ridiculous to be 
thought of. 

GiL — You are wrong at the very first ; . 
for the outsides of people's skulls are only 
looked at as an indication of the volume 
of brain within ; and that may well t>e a 
point of importance, as the brain is, by 
general acknowledgment, the organ of 
the mind. Many a thin|, too, has been 
laughed at, which, in the long run, turned 
out to be true. The right way is not to 
laugh at, but examine, new discoveries, 
real or alleged. I cannot say I am al- 
together a believer in phrenology myself, 
but I like fair play, and should wish to see 
it thoroughly and candidly investigated. 
The appointment of a professor in such 
a school as the Andersonian university, 
seems to me a good move. It lifts the 
science into a position which will compel 
at least respectful consideration, and that 
I suppose IS all its adherents are in the 
meanwhile anxious about How curious 
the manner in which craniology from 
Gall's time has battled its way up to this 
point ! Honor to the man who 

Stuke, — Stop, stop, for any sake ; yon 
are getting into one of your high flights, 
and that I have no time for. So, good- 
night, Gilaroo ; good*night 
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ADYENTUBES IN THE PACIFIC. 

Adventure has always its charms, be 
it by flood or field, at home or abroad, but 
more especially when it lies amid scenes 
little known, or even before unvisited. 
Under this impression we turn to a recent 
Tolume by the surgeon of a whaling ves- 
sel, who traversed the Pacific some ten 
or twelve years ago, dating his departure 
from England in 16^, and his return in 
1836. The lapse between the date of 
the incidents and that of their publica- 
tion is an unusual circumstance ; but per- 
haps the author, acting on the good old 
Horatian maxim, judged that his mann- 
script would not be the worse for the 
retention. Be this as it may, the ** Ad- 
ventures " constitute a not uninteresting 
volume, relating as they do chiefly to 
shooting, fishing, and sailing excursions, 
and to exploring rambles on some of the 
uninhabited islands of Polynesia. 

In October, 1832, Dr. Coulter set sail 
from Spithead in the good ship " Strat- 
ford *"* and, after a somewhat stormy run, 
entered the tropics, touched at Brava, one 
of the Cape de Verds, and at the Falk- 
lands. These last-mentioned islands are, 
in Southern Atlantic conversation, called 
the " egg market," from the immense 
quantities of eggs of geese, penguins, and 
albatrosses, found along their shores. The 
nests of these birds are so numerous as to 
constitute ranges of two or three miles in 
length, and from three to six feet apart. 
"This arrangement," says our author, 
" is very convenient in every respect. The 
birds can easily bold a conversation across 
this street; and the sailors can walk up 
the centre of it, beat them out of their 
nests, and march off with the good eggs, 
thoughtfully leaving behind two or three 
bad ones as an inducement for the birds 
to return to their homes after the inva- 
sion." From these long streets of birds' 
nests, the ship's company carried off some 
six or seven tons of good palatable pro- 
Tision. 

Having left the Falkland Islands, and 
rounded Cape Horn, the Stratford entered 
apon the scene of her whaling operations, 
and had good and easy success, if we may 
jadge from some of the hunts described 
by Dr. Coulter. Dismissing, however, 



these marine adventures, we shall follow 
him in his excursions on the islands which 
were visited during the cruise. Juan 
Fernandez — the island of the immortal 
Robinson Crusoe — was that first touched 
at, the vessel anchoring on the north side 
in deep water close to thi beach. The 
island when they arrived was tenantless, 
though some time before the Chilian gov- 
ernment had attempted to make it a sort 
of penal settlement. The attempt was 
unsuccessful ; the convicts, amounting to 
about one thousand, rose on the soldiers 
in charge of them, seized their arms, and 
compelled two vessels, which were in the 
anchorage at the time, to carry them to 
the mainland.* A more enchanting hab- 
itation, if we may judge from Dr. Coulter's 
description, could not be wished for either 
by citizen or convict. It is from sixteen 
to eighteen miles long, and about seven 
in width, and chiefly consists of a succe»- 
sion of small hills and valleys, each with 
its little stream ; and those rivulets often 
uniting, came dashing over the clifls, in 
romantic waterfalls. After leaving the 
beach of Cumberland Bay, there is a level 
tract of some thirty acres filled with rose 
bushes in full bloom, with immense beds 
of mint, which is so tall, that one could 
hide in it without being discovered. The 
fragrance of this valley was enchanting. 
The small hills surrounding it, thickly 
covered with middling-sized timber in 
rich foliage, and a small rippling streaqi 
running through it, all added to its beauty. 
The island was abundantly stocked with 
bullocks, goats, and dogs — all imports 
since the time of Crusoe — but so wild, 
that when disturbed, they dashed through 
the thickets like deer. There was also 
no want of fish, as the sea all around 
abounded with delicious rocS:-cod ; and 
seals could be had in almost any quantity. 
Having replenished their stock of beef, 
fish, wood, water, &c., and having stowed 
away a few boat-loads of the mint, which 
formed an agreeable anti-scorbutic tea, 
the Stratford hoisted anchor, and bade 



* The island has since been taken on lease from 
the Chilian government by an American, who has 
brought to it a small colony of Tahitians, with the 
intention of cultivating it, so as to make it become 
the resort of whalers and other vessels navigating 
the Pacific. 
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adiea to this delightful and ever-memo- 
rable island. 

The solitary life of Robinson Grasoe, 
or, more correctly speaking, Alexander 
Selkirk, appears to be anything but 
singular in the annals of the Pacific. 
This great ana generally placid ocean is 
dotted over with hundreds of islands, the 
larger of which, in groups, are inhabited 
by tribes of people described by Cook 
and other voyagers, but the smaller and 
more isolated are lying in a state of na- 
ture, and untenanted, at least by natives. 
" There is scarcely, however," says our ad- 
venturer, ** an uninhabited island in those 
seas, in the thoroughfare of shipping, on 
which there is a fertile spot of earth with 
a sij^ply of water, that has not its Robin- 
son Crusoe on it." Islands so occupied 
become in some measure shops to passing 
vessels; they furnish them with fresh 
vegetables and water, and likewise can 
give some information regarding the route 
of ships which had latdy visited them. 
Dr. Coulter mentions the case of an Irish- 
man who, put ashore for bad behavior 
from a vessel on Charles's Island, lived 
there some years a roving and independ- 
ent life : he was at last killed in attempt- 
ing to carry off from Guyaquil a queen 
for his beautiful domain. Another soli- 
tary of a different character was Johan 
Johnson, a Swede, who, somewhat later, 
lived a quiet life on this island, cultiva- 
ting the ground, rearing goats, catching 
turtles, and otherwise occupying himself 
This worthy man was ultimately robbbd 
of his hard-earned property, including 
his boat, by a band of villains to whom he 
had shown kindness. *' There is an in- 
ducement," says our author, " to live on 
such islands ; and that is the sale of their 
produce to seamen, who are very glad to 
get a supply of fresh vegetables, and even 
ffive cash for it Then, again, the great 
feeling of ease of mind and independ- 
ence — no one to control a man, no one 
to demand anything of him. The only 
real annoyance those isolated men meet 
with is the occasional runaway sailor, 
who hides in the bush imtil the ship sails, 
and then asks shelter from the monarch 
of the island, and perhaps afterwards ill- 
treats or otherwise annoys him." 

After some weeks' whaling, the Strat- 



ford anchored at Chatham island, another 
of the Gallapagos group, for the purpose 
of recoopering her oU, and otherwise 
righting; her cargo. A tent having been 
erected on a smooth grassy plot close to 
the water's edge, one half of the crew 
took their turn of the land and vessel al- 
ternately ; and a most delightful residence 
they had. '' Fine green turtle came in on 
the beach at night, and with a little row 
and fun in watching for and turning them, 
were easily taken ; then the wild ducks 
on the lagoons, and plenty of large 
doves on the land, were easily knocked 
down by a man throwing a stick among 
them ; the terapin, or dephant tortoise, of 
from two to four hundred pounds' weight; 
plenty of fine fish close to the rocks; 
whole beds of very high strong mint, with 
other herbs in great variety ; all those, 
with many others, afforded the men a 
great treat, particularly when taken by 
Uiemselves and used on shore. There 
were plenty of large hair seab in all di- 
rections on the beaches and rocks, whose 
skins made moccasons for every one in 
the ship ; and, to complete the comforts 
of this encampment, fine fresh water was 
obtained by digging down about fourteen 
feet. All round this end of the island 
the wpods extended to nearly the beach 
and rocks, and in some instances over- 
hung the water. It was a rich sight. I 
had been at this island twice before, but 
had not an opportunity of seeing so much 
of it ; indeed little more than the rocks, 
beach, and a mile or so inland. As we 
were to lie here some time, and as there 
was nothing for me to do professionally, 
I determined to shoulder my gun, and 
walk right routed the island on an ex- 
ploring excursion." Having arrayed him- 
self in leathern cap and jacket, canvass 
trousers and strong shoes, and carrying 
with him the indispensable accoutrements 
of knife,* axe, gun, and canleen, the doc- 
tor set out alone ; not an individual would 
volunteer his companionship ; it ^* was all 
a humbug," said they, '' to be tramping 
about an uninhabited island from mom- 
iM to night." For a week or two our 
adventurer found everything very pleas- 
ant — delightful scenery, good livmg, and 
no charges; nothing to do but travel, cook 
his own tttrde and vension, and sleep 
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soandlj, without dread or danger. His 
stipulated time being nearly expired, he 
again bent his way through brake and 
ravine to the encampment ; but mar): his 
dismay when he found the tent and vessel 
gone — not a trace of his companions 
save a pole stuck in the ground, and a 
bottle dangling at the top of it. This 
however contained a note from the cap- 
tain, stating that the vessel had broken 
from her moorings, and that, in conse- 
quence of the current and swell, he was 
obliged to run her to sea ; but that he 
woold bring her up to her old berth as 
soon as the storm abate<). Here, then, was 
our adventurer an involuntary Robinson 
Crusoe on one of the pallapagos; set 
adrift for days, it might be for weeks, and 
left to his own resources, with the excep- 
tion of a change of clothing, some shot 
and powder, a small bag of biscuit and a 
frying-pan, which the captain had consid- 
erately deposited near the deserted en- 
campment. There was no use for idle 
regret : wishes could not better his posi- 
tion ; and so arraying himself in his new 
apparel, Dr, Coulter set out once more to 
lead the life of a solitary hunter and fisher. 
The account of one of his adventurous 
rambles possesses much pathetic interest. 

** When I was better than half way 
down the weather side, at about four miles 
inland, I came suddenly on a space of 
gronnd, which was partially clear) and 
where a fe# trees lay that had evidently 
a few years ago been cut down by some 
one. On further entering this space, 
there were mustard, pumpsins, melons, 
Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and tobacco, 
all growing indiscriminately, and in a 
very wild state — tall weeds, and suckers 
of yonng trees, starting up here and there 
from the roots of the old ones. 

" In looking about, I saw what was 
once a spade, but the blade of which now 
was only rust, and fell in pieces when I 
touched it with my foot. Near this, in 
a hollow, was a well with water enough, 
but overgrown and covered with weeds. 
It was regularly built round with stone. 
I continued my search over this once 
well-cared-for plantation, until I came to 
the highest or upper part of the clearing, 
which was walled along for several hun- 
dred yards by solid rock. Up near this, 
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almost concealed by a clump of trees, 
and nearly overgrown with wild vine, I 
discovered a house, or rather hut, on a 
comfortable scale. There was no sound 
of human voice here — all was still. 

** I knew, from the indications about, 
that it was long since the place had been 
attended to. The net-work of vines round 
it was so thick and close, that I had to 
make an opening through it with my axe. 
On entering this wild barrier, I came at 
once on the house, which was built against 
the rock, with a shed roof thatched — the 
sides and front merely posts of wood, in- 
terlaced by vine branches, and covered 
over with mud. The whole was in a fall- 
ing state ; there was only a doorway into 
it, but no door. 

** I now with strange feelings entered 
the door; there was ample light through 
this ruin to see all. It was a melanch^y 
sight and discovery to me. In the Cen- 
tre of the floor, near a rude, table, lay 
the skeleton of a man, only partially con- 
cealed by what had once been a covering 
of skins. On my touching it,, it fell into 
powder ; the bones, though in apposition, 
were separated by the slightest touch. 
On one side were an old boiling pot and 
frying-pan, wood, axe, &c. all in rust ; 
a tobacco-box, with a rudely manufac- 
tured pipe, on the table ; an old worn-out 
and rust-eaten carabine and cutlass in the 
corner ; there was a shelf which had once 
served for a bed, with seal-skins on it. 
I searched minutely, but could not find 
either paper or any other thing that could 
give the least information as to the name, 
or who this unfortunate recluse was. 

" It was a dismal scene. I came out 
and gazed on this hut for some time ; a 
thought struck roe, and I proceeded to 
execute it. .All was a ruin, and now fall- 
ing ; the only thing I could now do for 
this remnant of humanity was to bury it ; 
the only way I could even do that was to 
cover it with the ruins. A few blows of 
a heavy stone against the posts laid* all 
prostrate, and shut out the sight forever. 

" Whilst in those seas I made many 
inquiries, from captains and others fre- 
quenting those islands, about this solitary 
man, but no one knew or had heard any- 
thing about him. He mast have been 
dead for many years, from the state of 
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the skeleton, the hut, and long-neglected 
plantations. I lefl the groaads without 
touching anything, with a heavy heart, 
and could not eat a bit until I was miles 
away from it.'^ 

After a lapse of fourteen days, the 
Stratford hove in sight ; aod a couple of 
boats were lowered at the signal of the 
doctor, who admits that though he always 
experienced great delight in a change of 
scenery, and exploring unknown places, 
he felt infinitely more in again hearing 
the voices of his friendly shipmates. The 
voyage was now directed towards the 
Marquesas, a group of islands whose in- 
habitants were then thorough barbarians 
and cannibals. On one of these the doc- 
tor was again accidentally lefl, and was 
obliged to remain for some time, and cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of the natives. 
In ^ few days he became a great favorite 
with the chief of the tribe, who, being at 
war with another tribe, thought the ad- 
venturer's rifle more than a match for a 
thousand of the spears of his opponents. 
The doctor in short became a great 
man — too great we fear for his' own 
liking or comfort ; for they not only made 
him a chief, but insisted on his being 
tattooed, and made ** one of themselves." 
" I was," continued he " four hours under 
the operator the first day, and three hours 
the second ; which time sufficed to mark 
on my skin the delineations and charac- 
teristics of a chief. Afler all was over, 
the surface was rubbed with scented 
cocdia-nut oil, which cooled the inflam- 
mation much, and gave me great ease. 
Then, blowing conchs and firing muskets 
ended the ceremony. The people and 
chiefs all then looked upon me as more 
than one of themselves. They came in 
numbers, bringing what they thought 
delicacies of all sorts — fruit, fowl, pig, 
fish, d&c. ; and^the chiefs gave me various 
presents. Indeed, all was an exhibition 
of real kindness.'^ Besides causing him 
to be tattooed, his adopters insisted on 
our member of the College of Physicians 
changing his own respectable habiliments 
for the less cumbersome costume of the 
country. '* ' Mate ' [one of the chiefs] 

gave me his own head-dress, which he 
ad worn in fifle^n battles. It fitted me 
exactly, and was a splendid- thing. There 



was a hoop of brown bark, about three 
inches deep, to fit on the head; this 
was encircled with pearl-shell of various 
shapes, and red berries glued fast on; 
from the entire circumference of the top, 
drooped gracefully over the shoulders the 
long shining feathers of the cock's tail ; 
the inside was lined, and the lower edge 
fringed, with the varied-colore4 bright 
feathers of the ground-parrot. As soon 
as he put it on my head, and adjusted it, 
he took me to a Marquesan looking-glass 
(a deep pond of clear water) to look at 
myself; and from what I beheld then, I 
certainly thought my friends at home 
would scarcely know me." Nor did the 
change end in the dress ; they made him 
alter his profession, turned the physician 
into a warrior, and compelled him to take 
part in the pending encounter. The ac- 
couut of that savage affair is the most 
unpleasing portion of the volume, and we 
gladly pass it over. The object of the war, 
we are told, was satisfactorily attained, 
by the restoration of the mother and child 
of the chie( both having been stolen in 
order to be made a sacrifice in one of 
the heathenish rites common in these 
islands. A short time afterwards, the 
Stratford appeared once more in sight, 
and our author l^ft the island, and gained 
the ship ; his grotesque appearance being 
greeted ** with the most tremendous and 
unrestrained laughter." 

Cruising for whales again occupied 
the Stratford for several weeks, afler 
which she touched at Robert's Island, 
the most northen of the Marquesas. 
This islet, according to the doctor's de- 
scription, is quite a gem of a place — 
secure, and well stocked with every sort 
of Polynesian produce. And who, it 
may be asked, were the lords of so desir- 
able a domain ? Why, another Robinson 
Crusoe in the person of Thomas Holt, 
an English sailor, who had lefl an Ameri- 
can brig, on board of which he had met 
with some unfriendly treatment. Here 
he had already lived five years ; three by 
himself, and two in 6ompany with another 
English sailor and a native Marquesan 
boy. The little group seemed perfectly 
happy ; and so many wiU think thejr 
ought to have been, for, under a most 
delightful climate, they had plenty of 
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hogs, fowls, fruit, fisb, and turtle — every- 
thing, in short, which they desired ; and 
the whole seasoned with the most perfect 
freedom and independence. The doctor's 
description of a visit to the palace of 
these island roonarchs is quite a pic- 
ture : " Our way lay through a delight- 
fully picturesque and qatural avenue of 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and other trees, 
with here and there a high naked rock of 
very fantastic form. The weather was 
very fine, the temperature of the air 
agreeable, and the vegetation around 
was fresh and luxuriant. The chirp of 
the paroquette, and the occasional note 
of other birds, added life to the scene. 

"After walking through this for about 
a mile and a half, we came to a very 
densely-wooded part, and by taking a 
scarcely defined footpath through this for 
a few moments, we arrived at 'an open 
space, from which the trees had been 
cleared away, leaving the stumps about 
two or three feet high. At one end of 
this clearing, and close to a small pond of 
fi-esh water, Holt^s house stood. In the 
rear of this habitation was a complete 
barrier of thick timber, which had not 
been touched. The house itself was 
about twenty feet long by twelve wide, 
sufficiently capacious for the residence 
of two men and the boy, that formed 
the only inhabitants of this island. At 
one end of it there was a kind of cook- 
house erected, where they prepared their 
meals. The furniture of the house con- 
sisted of two sleeping places for the men, 
and a smaller one for the boy, built up 
against the side of the bouse, after the 
manner of a ship's berth ; two muskets, 
and a couple of Marquesan spears. Fish- 
ing-gear hung against the wooden par- 
tition, the house being divided into two 
apartments. Two frying-pans, and an 
iron boiling-pot, with t&ee large cala- 
bashes slung for carrying water, and five 
or six canoe paddles Uine in the corner ; 
a kind of a table was m the centre of the 
larger room, rudely enough made, by 
driving four posts into the noor, and rest- 
ing on them a slab of wood, roughly 
flattened with an axe. They had also 
two spades and as many axes ; pieces of 
hollowed wood served them for plates and 
dishes.*' 



After leaving the Marquesas, the Strat- 
ford touched at the Georgian and Society 
Islands, and ultimately at Tahiti — Po- 
mare's own isle — to which recent events 
have now attracted the attention of Eu- 
rope. To these our author alludes but 
slightly — conveying, however, the grati- 
fying information that all of them present 
unmistakable evidence of improvement 
both in economy and morals. While at 
Tahiti, the doctor was presented to no 
less a personage than Queen Pomare, 
and was nearly getting into a more serious 
adventure than any into which accident 
had yet thrown him. This was nothing 
short of marriage with one of the queen's 
maids of honor — her majesty vehemently 
urging the affair, and promising our M. D. 
an ample bribe in the shape of land and 
oxen. " Not being inclined at the time/' 
says the doctor, naively, " I waived all 
those brilliant inducements, and begged 
to decline so great a' favor, even from the 
hands of her majesty." 

Here the adventures end somewhat 
abruptly, but with a promise that the 
author will in ^ future work, bring the 
reader across the meridian of 180 degrees 
into east longitude, and tell him of adven- 
tures and occurrences at islands hnd other 
places where a civilized trader seldom, 
and a missionary never, landed. 



He who wisely would restrain the rea- 
sonable soul of man within due bounds 
must first himself know perfectly how far 
the territory and dominion extend of just 
tod honest liberty. As little must he 
offer to bind that which God hath loosen- 
ed, as to loosen that which God hath 
bound. The ignorance and mistake of 
this high point bath heaped up one huge 
half of all the misery that hath been since 
Adam. — Milton. 

Retribution. — The good or evil wc 
confer oft others very often, I believe, re- 
coils on ourselves ; for, as men of a be- 
nign disposition enjoy their own acts of 
beneficence equally with those to whom 
they are done, so are there scarce any 
natures capable of doing injuries without 
paying themselves some pang^ for the 
rum which they bring on their fellow- 
creatures. — Fielding, 
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DREADFUL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 

Rbcbntly another of those fearful 
explosions of fire-damp, so frequent in 
the district, occurred in the West Moor 
Dit, at Killingworth^ ahoutvsix miles firom 
Newcastle, and in the adjoining county 
of Northumberland. At first the loss of 
life was thought ^to be very considerable^ 
and various rumors were circulated, ex* 
aggerating the extent of the calamity. 
On incjulrv on thc^ spot, however, it was 
aisceitained that ten men and boys have 
fkllen victims on this occasion, and that 
tWo others, who were in the same dis- 
tHct, but nearer the shafl of the mine, 
were got out alive, and are in a fair way 
of recov^y. 

The first intitnation of the accident 
was ffiveti by two men, miners, who had 
left their work in the north-eastern head- 



ways, where the eiqplosion is supposed 
to have originated, and had just come to 
bank. The explosion, to use their own 
language, *' came back upon them ; " 
that is to say, the air in the workings 
beinff forcibly expanded, rushed along 
the drifts to the mouth of the pit, carry- 
ing with it the loose particles of coal- 
dust, called by the pitmen '^stour;" 
and the appearance of ivhich, under 
such circumstances, b' regarded as a 
sure indication of an explosion. The 
men at bank gave the alarm, and pre- 
sently the intelligence spread into the 
village, causing the greatest consterna- 
tion and excitement Hundreds of men, 
women, and children were soon collect- 
ed together at the mouth of the pit, and 
though the voices of wailing and lamen- 
tation could not be stifled, it was yet 
astonishing to witness « the degree of 
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calmness and resignation which prevail- 
ed among the assembled maltitude. As 
usual in such cases, there were not want- 
ing those who were ready to descend 
into the mine, to rescue, if possible, any 
who might still survive; but such was 
the state of the air in the mine, that to 
do so with any degree of safety was ut- 
terly impracticable for some hours. A 
continuous stream of water was directed 
down the shaft, and that had the effect of 
purifying the atmosphere, so as to admit 
of the men descending. This they did 
with all eagerness and promptitude, each 
anxious to be foremost at the point of 
danger. Having descended the shaft, 
their next object was to explore the drift 
and penetrate into the workings; but 
here again a new difficulty was presented. 
Such had been the force of the explosion, 
that nearly all the stoppings and crossings 
had been blown down, so that the cur- 
rent of air was deranged, and it was 
necessary to replace these before any 
advance could be made with safety. This 
was done with all convenient speed, 
temporary wooden stoppings being put 
in where (hose of brick and stone had 
been displaced. This operation neces- 
sarily occupied much time, during which 
the impatience of the men, anxious to 
rescue their comrades, was so great, 
that it was found almost impossible to' 
restrain them from penetrating beyond 
the point to which the current of air had 
been carried, so far as even to hazard 
their own lives. At one time the men 
were nearly 200 yards in advance of the 
stoppings, and their conduct under such 
trying circumstances must excite admi- 
ration and demand eulogium. Silently, 
but with manly firmness and noble self- 
devotion, they advanced into the over- 
charged atmosphere, the weakest first 
sinking under the deadly effect of inhal- 
ing it, and then the strong yielding in 
turn, till so much exhausted as to require 
assistance in returning. In many instan- 
ces these intrepid men had to be carried 
into the cufrent of fresh air, and were 
recovered only by the use of proper stimu- 
lants. With undaunted courage the men 
continued to explore the drift, pushing 
forward, as far as their strength and the 
nature of the overcharged atmosphere 

14* 



would permit, till at length they suc- 
ceeded in finding the bodies of two men 
and one boy, about 500 or 600 yards 
from the shaft, in the stone drift. The 
men were both alive, but the boy was 
dead. The men were instantly brought 
out, and remedial means resorted to, and 
they have since recovered so far as to be 
considered out of danger. A few hun- 
dred yards further in, the bodies of four 
others were found dead. Two were 
married men, who have left large families; 
the other is a young man, the fourth a 
boy. None of them appeared to be much 
burnt, but the body of the boy was greatly 
mutilated. Still further on, they found 
the body of a deputy, who had been en- 
gaged in examining the works at the 
time the explosion took place. This body 
was not burnt, so that it is probable he 
died from the after-damp. The bodies 
of four others yet remained in the mine, 
though hopes were entertained that they 
would be recovered during the night. 
They were supposed to be m the north 
headways, which have not yet been ex- 
plored. The two men who came out and 
gave the alarm, as stated above, met the 
other two men going in to replace them ; 
and they calculate, from the time that • 
elapsed between meeting them and the 
explosion taking place, they would not 
have got beyond the flat, which is some 
distance from the face of the coal where 
they were going to work. Every effort is 
being made to reach this ^ot as soon as 
possible, but there is not the smallest 
chance of their being found alive. 

On the melancholy intelligence being 
communicated to Mr. Reed, the coroner 
for this division of the county of North- 
umberland, and also the fact of several 
of the bodies having been found, that 
gentleman caused a jury to be summoned, 
who assembled at the colliery office on the 
following afternoon, between one and two 
o'clock, and, having been sworn in, pro- 
ceeded to view the bodies of the sufferers 
which had been taken from the pit and 
conveyed to the homes where they had 
previously dwelt in comfort and content- 
ment, but which had been changed by 
this dreadful calamity into the abodes of 
grief and affliction. The names of the 
sufferers are as follows : — John Sharp, 
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a heWer^ lefl a widc/vr and six children ; 
William Bharp, his brother, also a hewer, 
left a widow and seven children ; Robert 
Hall^ deputy, a single man, about twenty- 
four years of age, on the point of mar- 
riage ; Mathew Thompson, putter, a 
youth; William Moulter and Thomas 
Stuart, tfapoet boyd. These six were 
viewed by tne jury, the remaining four 
not hating been (bund ; their names 
are — Thomas Thompson, a hewer, 
left a widow and four children ; Peter 
Tweedie, hewer, a young man; John 
Hindmarsh, a trapper, and John Grey, 
a putter, both boys. 

The jury having viewed the bodies, 
proceeded to examine evidence, which 
was so satisfactory as to the state of ven- 
tilation in the pit, and proved so clearly 
that the calamity could not by any human 
foresight have been prevented, the jury, 
without retiring, found a verdict accord- 
ingly of "Accidental death.** 

The colliery, which is the property of 
Lord Ravensworth and partners, was not 
at fhll work ; and it was the night shift, 
which accounts for there being so few 
men in the pit at the time of the explo- 
sion. Had the pit been at full work, the 
loss of life would have been much more 
serious. 

An adjourned inquest upon the bodies 
of others of the sufferer^ was afterwards 
held, when the same verdict was returned. 

Accidents in coal mines are generally 
caused by the accumulation of inflamma- 
ble air in certain parts of the mine; 
sometimes in the waste or portions fVom 



which the coal has been wrotrght ; at 
others from fissures in the seam ; and 
occasionally ftom some fault in the ven- 
tilation, or carelessness on the part of the 
workmen. The interior of d pit consists 
of numerous passages ; ' the coal being 
left to form the walls as well ts to sup- 
port the roof, currents of air tre forced 
along by means of shafts sunk irom the 
surface to a remote part of the workings. 
Large fires are kept constantly burning 
at the shaft down which th6 workmen 
descend; this, of course, asiiists mate- 
rially to strengthen the current, which 
is guided in various diredtions, where 
most needed, by opehing or shutting 
doors. When a large portion bf a mine 
has been wrought in the mahner above 
described, the wdls of coal are removed, 
and an immense space then remains, 
which is carefully separated fi-om the 
working part of the pit. This Is a mat- 
ter of great importance, ft>r this space or 
waste speedily becomes filled with water 
and gas. At Wallsend Colliery, in the 
neighborhood of Killin^wo/th,' the gas 
generated in the wa^te is consumed in 
the manner displayed in' the cut The 
contrivance is very simple, being nothmg 
more than large pipes communicating 
with the waste, towards which the gas is 
driven and lighted at the top. An im- 
mense flame is always visible, which at 
night illuminates the country for some 
distance round about. It has been pro- 
posed to purify this gas, and convey it for 
the purpose of lighting the small towns 
in the neighborhood. 
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SOCIAL HAPPINESS, 

COKSIDBRED nf THE PERSONAL BEX.ATIOKS OF 
LIFE. 

PAEBNT AKD CHILD. 

Cbildrbn are our fellow-traTellers in 
this great highway of esdstence ; called 
on to it by ourselyes, newer to the road, 
weaker as yet, one day to be as strong as 
oarselves, one day stronger, lending to us 
the supporting hand that now we lend. 
They join us on the journey, and walk 
nearest to us in the crowd. They live 
because we have loved ; the love is bom 
within them, and they cling to us. Yet 
too often we are separated on the path, 
not only by mischance, but by our own 
frowardness which we impart to them. 
Why not walk the whole way hand in 
hand, until they leave us at our resting- 
place f It were better for both ,* for it is 
a blessed condition of nature that one of 
the highest sources of happiness is the 
ministering to the wdfare of others, and 
m no relation is that so apparent as be- 
tween parent and child. Those who 
take their offipring for mere toys waive a 
large part of their own capacity for good. 
Those who regard them as burdens or 
hindrances have themselves no right to 
tread the common path, which they thutf 
walk in solitary selfishness. The purpose 
of us all then should be to improve that 
corapanicmhood. 

It is a trite remark that the tuition of 
children be^rins at the mother's breast ; 
yet nothmg is more uncommon than to set 
about that. early tuition with conscious 
management. Scarcely an act that oc- 
curs ta the new time of life but has its 
effect upon the mind; and by keeping 
that fact in view, without annoyance or 
troiMe to ourselves, it is not difficult to 
begin the training of the disposition at the 
very earliest Some suppose that infants 
are noWadaiys more lively than they used 
to be ^ whid) is not improbable, since it 
is becomfn| less and less the custom to 
stifle their nces with flannels, and to treat 
them aa if they were onl^ half alive. 
That is an improvement in infant teach- 
ing. Thb glimmer of intelligence Appears 
almost as soon as we see the. eyes open, 
though it takes a longer time for the will 



to assume anything like an independent 
self-control. But even that begins before 
modes of expression are found ; and, there- 
fore, not only habit, but a conscious re- 
flection and self-modification of habit, 
begin before the first word is mastered. 
We can now awaken in the dawning mind 
two very important distinctions — one, 
between those things which please us in 
the child's acts and those which do not ; 
the other, between those things which the 
child may have and those which it (pay 
not. Our own behavior is our sole means 
of suggesting those ideas ; but the ideas 
of chudren, though vague in definition or 
outline, as it were, are vivid in tint; and 
they are very ready to perceive any broad 
distinction which we persevere in illus- 
trating by our own manner and act. The 
child tries to snatch at everything; but 
the simple fact of always allowing.him to 
have certahi thmgs, and never allowing 
him to have others, will habituate him to 
draw the distinction in his own mind and 
conduct There are variations as to the 
time necessary to complete the formation 
of that general idea that there is a distinc- 
tion, and, of course, it must receive con- 
stantly new applications until experience 
is matured ; but those who have not tried* 
will be surprized to find at what an early 
age the child will learn to assume his rinff 
or ratde as a right, but leave untouched 
the tea-things or the papers on the table. 
Reproof is not necessary to enforce that 
habit : simple pertinacity in its practical 
enforcement will suffice. If a child 
reaches at what it should not have, take 
it away and put it beyond its reach. K 
once, however, you break your rule, the 
effect will be, that, as to that particular 
thing at least, you prevent the child from 
acquiring the lesson. Childrai under^ 
stand acts long before they understiEmd 
speech, and for a consideraluetime longer 
they understand acts better than speech. 
As the child emerges from mere infancy; 
it will be found that the formation of habit 
does not essentially difkr f^om the process 
just indicated : he will not only acquiesce 
in whatever he is uniformly made to do, 
but will most likely adopt it as a .voiun*^ 
tary act But, as the will and die desires 
are developed, new wants arise with socb 
rq^idi^ that there is no time allowed to 
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shape them into habits before we must 
setUe some question upon them ; and here 
we approach that bugbear, discipline. 
Throughout the tutelage of the child, 
nothing can be so important as the pa- 
rent's winning his confidence and acquir- 
ing a strong influence over him. The 
mere power of authority alone will not 
sufiice ; for, if the child does not trust in 
yon, and concur in the exercise of your 
influence, he will find some means to de- 
feat it when most needed, and in that un- 
happy process he will besides learn further 
vices. The influence of terror is liable 
to that enormous counteraction: the 
whole ingenuity of the child will be used 
to evade it and frustrate it, so that it 
must fail of its object ; while it directly 
teaches evasion and lying. A time will 
come, too, when that influence must 
cease ; but meanwhile it has prevented the 
growth of other and better influences. 
'This assertion may not, perhaps, be true 
in the letter ; for an austere father may 
yet be so affectionate and devoted to the 
child's welfare that the child may learn 
to love and respect him ; but he wUI yield 
only a timid and imperfect confidence, 
limiting the field in which benigner in- 
fluences act exactly in proportion as the 
influence of terror is stronsr. When the 
great philosopher says, " He that spareth 
the rod hateth his son," the ''roid" is 
not to he understood literally as meaning 
a ferule, but as typifying the proper means 
of discipline, whatever tney may be. Some 
pedagogues indeed believe, or assume 
without trial, that they cannot do without 
the veritable cane ; it may be needed with 
hardened little savages, such as boys will 
at times become before they reach school, 
or in the school itself; but we are here 
considering the discipline of a child which 
begins with its suckling. If ever the rod 
is necessary, it will be found that the ne- 
cessity has arisen firom the lashes of the 
parent. The rod is a rude instrument 
for fetching up arrears of disciplinq neg- 
lected. It may seem to save trouble by 
serving the immediate purpose as a sub- 
stitute for that unceasing attention and 
control which are needed to keep up reg- 
ular order without; but the success is 
only apparent, since the effect of terror 
ia subject to that enormous derogation. 



alienating the child's confidence firom yoo, 
and suggesting evasion of some kind. 
Inasmuch as you cannot always* hqpe to 
control the will, which will outgrow your 
authority, your object is so to train it that 
it shall of itself go right The most fa- 
vorable moment to check error is at the 
first point of deviation from the right path, 
at the first symptom of a disposition to go 
wrong, when it can usually be done with- 
out violence, without alarm, without vio- 
lating the sense of shame ; a feeling which 
should be very sparingly excited in 
children ; since it is one which in some 
inflicts great and undue suffering, and to 
which others readily grow hardened, thus 
losing one of those internal and sponta- 
neous checks upon error which it is yoor 
very object to foster. 

It is not to be denied that some means 
of compulsion is required ; but it needs 
seldom to be violent. The child easily 
becomes reconciled to whatever is regular 
and inevitable, and, by constant care, 
obedience itself may be made a habit 
As the will develops itself, however, the 
rule becomes liable to infraction, and 
mere general obedience fails to be a guide 
on all occasions ; but, instead of regard- 
ing the first mistake as a crime for retri- 
bution, the parent will rather seize that 
opportunity of cutting of a whole train of 
future faults. By acting thus he retains 
great advantages. There is the least 
waste of means. The child feels that its 
own condition is dependent on its own 
conduct, not in respect of the past, which 
cannot be helped, but in respect of the 
future, which can. Its understanding 
will acquiesce in the process ; an impor- 
tant point, when we consider that it is the 
toiU we are training. You should be cau- 
tious of exacting a confession of sach 
acquiescence; for, however satisfactory 
it may be to your own mind, it is apt to 
teach lying by a process inverse to that 
which Wordsworth describes ; that is, by 
suggesting, through pique at the moment, 
a falde denial. With this careful atten- 
tion to conduct in detail, no fiercer means 
of compulsion will be needed than mere 
seclusion. To give a practical illustra- 
tion. " Meddling " is one of the earliest 
classes of error to which children are 
liable, hat hy no means so difficult to 
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check as may be supposed. Begin by 
preventing' it^- never M the yoUng infant 
have wliat H^hildren ought nbt to have. 
As tlie child grows readier with its hands, 
be more vigilant yoursfelf, aAd, if it per- 
sists in meddling, remove it altogether 
from the place where the forbidden object 
stands. If he resents yottr compulsicm 
by noise, beginning a new htth, pat him 
away frofn yon — quite away in solitnde 
if necessai'y. Be watchfal to observe and 
accept the first genuine turn of feeling : 
you are not punishing the child, that is 
dealing retribution for a past fault ; you 
are simply showing him practically that 
his condition depends upon his own be- 
havior ; and he shonld feel that the change 
is at least as easy from the unpleasing as 
from the agreeable condition, according 
to his own act. Vigilance and persever- 
ance in keeping up Uiat perpetual accord 
between the behavior of the child and its 
condition will suffice to obviate the neces- 
sity of harsher measures. But once break 
through the rule yourself, give that thing 
to be played with what has been forbi£ 
den, neglect to compel what you require, 
yield to the child before he has himself 
yielded, and you baffle his perception of 
your drift, teach him to err, and discredit 
your own means of control. It is the 
negligence and inconsistency of parents 
that cause half the mistakes of children. 
Active discipline cannot begin too soon, 
certainly not later than two years of age ; 
and the greater part of it may be got rid 
of within the next two years, with patience 
and pertinacity. 

In order to this elastic accordance be- 
tween behavior and condition, it is neces- 
sary to avoid all general condemnation, 
implied in the use of epithets : to say to 
a child '^ Tou are a naughty child " suffers 
him to go under a kind of running sen- 
tence, whatever may be his conduct at 
anj one moment. It has the efiect, tbo, 
if often repeated, of making him perceive 
that the condition of being '* naughty " is 
not in itself at all intolerable, perhaps even 
not unpleasant. It also tends to harden 
the mind against shame ,* besides raising 
hostile feehngs between the condemned 
and the condemner. A well-trained child 
will see nothing in his parent but unceas- 
ing kindiiess, even while exercising an 
neiritable compalsion. 



That most perfect, straightforward 
truth is the best in dealing with children, 
the least troublesome to the parent, the 
most wholesome for the child, is sound 
doctrine to the utmost extent. Children 
are very acute to detect duplicity, and 
somewhat ready to suspect it where it 
exists not, if their suspiciousness has been 
fostered by detection. If you wish a child 
to believe that what you do in the way of 
discipline is for his sake, do not tell him 
that it is so when what you do is for yoor 
own sake. Avow the fact manfully. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
wishing a child to go away, for instance, 
because you desire it ; but do not then 
attempt to make him fancy that it is 
anxiety for his play and amusement that 
makes you send him. Let him learn to 
gratify you. Again, if he wants a reaacn 
for what you do, give it him, if you can : 
but, if that would be indiscreet, say so : 
he will readily believe that the reason 
is quite vali#, and that your fiirther rea- 
son for withholding it is also quite valid, 
if your conduct is always reasonable and 
your bearing sincere. 

In the discipline of your child, exceed- 
ing caution is necessary not to press too 
harshly on what are inherent defects of 
character or constitution. Do not try to 
alter, but to train, the natural character. 
You will otherwise be betrayed into the 
fatal mistake of making him feel that 
you exact what he cannot perform, that he 
suffers for what he cannot help. In refer- 
ence to this class of faults, very cautious- 
ly administered rewards may be useful. 
For example, if a child is born with a 
defect of speech, it is cruel to try to force 
a correct enunciation ; for at the moment 
he feels that he cannot help himself: at 
the same time, infantile levity prevents 
his making a determined effort to con- 
quer the defect : a reward will supply, 
not improperly, the motive that is want- 
ing in his mind. But to reward a child 
for merely behaving well in what he can . 
always do is to pay him for what he knows 
you can and ought to exact ; to convert 
a duty Into a favor, and to dislocate your 
whole machinery of discipline. * 

As a kind of general cxmdemnation 
and reward, praise and blame are most 
mischievous. Praise, except in the sense 
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of an approving sentence of jadgmenton 
certain rare and special occasions, which 
ordinary experience do not suffice to elu- 
cidate to the child, is a reward for be- 
having properly, and teaching him that 
there is some notable merit in doing so ; 
whereas he ought to regard that proper 
behavior as the normal condition of life, 
that which is most advantageous and 
agreeable to himself, that which secures 
to him your love. Praise helps to culti- 
vate an undue " love of approbation " — 
vanity. Its most injurious effect, how- 
ever, is, that it warps his own judgment, 
which should be growing up with his 
growth and based on his practical experi- 
ence. He will learn not to consider 
things in their simple and natural bear- 
ing, as right or wrong to be done, but as 
the means of purchasing praise. In all 
those respects the converse may be said 
of blame. Instead of uttering either in 
set terms, if you think some eipression 
of opinion desirable, analyze tlTe conduct 
of the child in a clear way, and point out 
to him its advantages or disadvantages, 
not in a merely selfish sense, but in a 
broad and liberal view of what is good. 
One thing which profits largely by 
early training is that which is called 
" good taste,'' a most comprehensive and 
powerful agent in securing good beha- 
vior. We cannot begin teo soon. It 
not only helps us to make the child be- 
have decorously "in company" — and 
what a curse to parents is an ill-behaved 
child ! — but it instils principles of right 
conduct into him; so that when occa- 
sioa arises not included in his imperfect 
experience, if he obey not the established 
etiquette, he will fall upon some plan in 
itself graceful, which is, indeed, the best 
sort of polish. But you cannot hc^e to 
secure ^ood taste in your child " in com- 
pany ,'' if you yourself violate it, or suffer 
its violation in private. Arbitrary dis- 
tinctions are far more difficult to teach 
children than principles ; and if they are 
used to behave or speak ill in the nursery, 
you have no security against their doing 
it in the drawing-room. As the child 
grows up, good taste is one of the best 
safeguards against that terrible danger, 
bad company. It is one of the most po- 
tent influences in determining the roost 



critical event of a man's life — the choice 
of his love. Parents of\en bewail the 
" low " and ill-advised choice which a 
cultivated taste would have done more 
to prevent than all the set admonitions 
or paternal threats in the world. Such 
a choice is eminently a matter of will ; 
good taste is a guardian which you can 
create, to accompany your charge un- 
ceasingly^ and to influence his very will. 
It is as the child grows up that you 
feel the full benefit of that mild, consis- 
tent, affectionate rule which has gained 
for you his confidence. How often does 
it happen that harshness in the most re- 
spectable and devoted parents has utterly 
alienated that confidence ! how oflen, on 
the most critical occasions, are parents 
obliged to resort to some " young friend '' 
to beg the intervention of an influence 
which they have lost! How deplor- 
able — how needless! No friend has 
ever had such opportunities as the parent 
had — such length of acquaintance, such 
power to gratify, such means of forming 
habit. What, then, has been wanting? 
You have not been a companion to your 
child. Born to your house, walking by 
your side in the path of life, you have 
treated him as if he were not your equal 
fellow-man, only weaker in strength and 
knowledge. You have been, Wnen he 
was young, too proud to take a real inter- 
est in his amusements, and have made 
him ashamed to make you a partaker in 
in his childish sports and plans. When 
he began to think and talk, you have 
failed to cultivate his conversation by 
making it on equal terms, and pleasant 
When he began to form acquaintances 
in the world, you have failed to make 
him perceive that you have ever been 
one of the kindest, most faithful, most 
pleasant of his friends. Perhaps he has 
been accustomed to associate terror with 
you. Perhaps you have often made him 
blush at himself. Perhaps you have vio- 
lated to him that courtesy which, he sees 
you never violate to others whom you 
love less well ; for courtesy — the benev- 
olence wliich IS shown in considerate 
bearing — may begin with the baby in the 
arms. Perhaps, when he has come to you 
to share his delights, he has found yoo, 
even when not pre-occupied, cold and 
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sapercilious. Perhaps, when he has come 
to you in perplexity and tribulation, you 
have not received him, as his ''young 
friend " would have done, with an instant, 
obvious, and sincere anxiety to get him 
through his trouble, but with reproaches. 
If you have done all this, or any of it, 
how can you expect him to come to you 
in confidence, when all his desires are 
at stake, all his feelings keenly alive to 
wounds ? You haye frightened him away. 
You must accept, perhaps implore, the 
aid of the " young friend " — inexperi- 
enced because young. He has done 
what you have neglected, gained the 
loving trust of your child : perhaps he 
may do what you cannot, and whereas 
the boy has been " seduced from paths 
of virtue," he may seduce him back; 
that is, he may have the influence over 
his feelings and affections which is often 
stronger than reason or authority. The 
time is coming when you must sustain 
the hardest reverse that can happen to 
an exacting parent — you must abdicate 
your authority. Twenty-one years have 
passed with the child in your house, yet, 
with all your opportunities, you have not 
made him your closest friend, the com- 
panion eacer for your society ; and you 
never will. He leavel you; and you 
view bis career, an unheeded spectator, 
in deploring helplessness. 

Perhaps you have done the reverse of 
all this. Perhaps from his earliest youth 
your child came to you and ever found 
kindness, indulgence, true companion- 
hood, a serious interest in his pursuits; 
and in what pursuits, however "child- 
ish/' should a parent not take interest, 
who knows that all go to train the mind 
and affections? Perhaps he has found 
your conversation the most willing, the 
•most intelligible, and the most agreeable ; 
perhaps he has seen that you loved to be 
with him — sharing his pleasures, help- 
ing him in his trouble with kindness that 
never failed for a single day. He may 
know that your indulgence is not unre- 
flecting or weak — he will trust you the 
better. But he knows, too, that he has 
never been coldly received, never stood 
hnmbled before* you. You are his oldest 
companion, his kindest, his most trusted. 
He is in danger, and he tells you. He is 



in trouble, and he seeks your help. He 
is in doubt, and he asks your explana- 
tion and counsel — not a sentence of 
authority, — that he would evade, — but 
the true counsel of a companion. You 
may not be able to do all that you could 
wish : you did not master your own pas- 
sions, and how can you expect to master 
his ? But he is safer than he could ever 
be without you. And at all events you 
are, in pleasure or trouble, still fast 
friends. As his day of dangers passes, 
his strength waxes, and he, your son, 
becomes in all things your fellow-man — 
your daughter is the second mistress of 
your house. Your own strength begins 
to fail, but still you are surrounded by 
your dearest friends ; your growing weak- 
ness fears no harsh remembrance, no cold 
protection, no supercilious looking down 
on your less stirring and energetic con- 
verse. The companionhood has ever 
been close, equal, and loving, and it is so 
still, to the last ; a new companionhood 
arising before your eyes in the children 
of your children, promising to your pro- 
geny a close as full of love and faith as 
your own. 



THE FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 

'NoTHiNo can be done without mo^ 
ney,' said George pettishly ; ' I had a 
splendid project in my head, but nobody 
will listen to such a poor fellow as I.' 

We were three friends met together, 
bewailin^r the rigors of fortune : our 
lamentations, however, took the turn 
they usually take amonff companions 
whose age does not exceed twenty years. 

' And I,' said Albert, ' have finished a 
work which would create my reputation, 
could a publisher only be met with will- 
ing to undertake the expenses of print- 
ing.' 

' I have asked our principal,' added 
' to increase my salary, after four years 
of assiduous service ; and he answered, 
that of such clerks he could find as 
many as he wished for six hundred 
francs a-year.' 

' My dear fellows,' interrupted George, 
' although we have, neither the one nor 
the other, any hope of making a for- 
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tane, could we not get the credit of be- 
ing rich ? ' 

' To what good ? ' asked I. 

' It gives one a position in the world ; 
a large inheritance augments the con- 
sideration in which we are held ; every- 
thing becomes easy.' 

'I remember/ was my answer/ hav- 
ing heard in my childhood of a cousin 
who went to Jamaica or Martinique, and 
never returned/ 

' That is just what we want : we will 
bring this cousin to life, or rather we 
will Kill him. Yes ; Jaques Meran died 
at Martinique, leaving a sugar planta- 
tion, fifty slaves, in short, a £rtune val- 
ued at two millions of francs, all to his 
dear cousin Louis Meran, from attach- 
ment to the name.^ 

We laughed heartily at the joke, of 
which I thought no more : but my two 
reckless friends, George and Albert, 
spread abroad the tale when we broke up 
with all the seriousness imaginable. 

The next day people came to compli- 
ment me. It will of course be under- 
stood that I disavowed all cause ; but no 
one would believe me ; mv two friends 
had affirmed the truth of the report. In 
vain did I assert that it was all a joke : 
many remembered my cousin Jaques; 
some had actually seen him embark at 
Nantes in 1789. Among the number of 
these visits was one of not the most 
agreeable. With the whim of a young 
man, I had some time previously ordered 
a frock coat in the new fashion, without 
having the moans of payment; the garment 
W9S worn out, and I yet owed half of it. 
There had been for some time a coolness 
between my creditor and myself, whose 
importunities I wished to avoid. The 
rumor of the legacy made him hasten to 
find me : such was the penalty I paid for 
the fooFish pleasantry of my friends. 
' Good day. Monsieur Matthieu,' said I 
with some embarrassment as he entered ; 
* you are come for the fifty francs? ' 

'Does monsieur imagme that I am 
thinking of such a trifle ? No ; it was 
for the moumine-' 

' What mournmg?' 

* The mourning for your cousin, mon- 
sieur — the mourning of an heir-at-law ! 
Without doubt you want a complete suit? ' 



' At this time, Monsieur MiMhfeu, it 
would be impossible.' 

' I hope monsieur does not think of 
withdrawing his favors from me T Coat, 
vest, and pantaloons black; frock of 
dark bronze for the morning.' 

* I tell you again I have not yet re- 
ceived ' 

' I intreat monsieur not to speak of 
money ; it will come soon enough,' added 
the tailor, who had already taken out 
his scissors, and passed his measure 
round my waist. 

I was in truth in great want of clothes, 
and permitted him to continue. No 
sooner was he gone than another in- 
dividual entered, who immediately began, 
' My dear monsieur, you must do me a 
great service. Buy my house. Ton are 
rich, very rich — you want real estate. 
Fifty thousand francs are nothing for you : 
only the half of your income : and at 
present I am. in urgent want of money. 
I expected Monsieur Felix to buy it ; but 
he does not decide, and I have some 
pressing engagements to settle.' 

* I buy your house? — what folly ! * 

' It is no folly. It is a safe investment 
After some repairs, in two years it will 
be worth double. I have your word ; ' 
and he left without giving me time to re- 
ply. So well did he propagate a report 
of my purchase, that in two hours after- 
wards Monsieur Felix came to me in a 
sreat hurry, apparently out of humor. 
'You have cut the grass from under my 
feet, monsieur,' said he on entering: 'I 
cannot do without that house, and 
thought it was already mine, as I had 
made an offer of forty-nine thousand 
francs, believing that the owner would 
surely come to my terms. But there is 
no hope of starving you into an agree- 
ment; so, without further preamme, I 
come to offisr you an advance of fifteen 
thousand francs upon your bargain.' 

Fifteen thousand francs coming, I 
know not how, to me, who had ao much 
trouble in earning my eight hundred 
francs of salary as clerk to the registry 
of the courts of law. Although but Utile 
acquainted with business, I saw the ad- 
vantage to be derived from my position, 
and replied, ' It is impossible, monsieur, 
for me to give you an answer at this mo 
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ment : return at five o'clock : meantime 
I will consider the matter.' 

At a quarter before the appointed hour 
Monsieur Felix was again at my door. 
' Monsieur/ said I, ' I h%id no wish for 
that house, and did not even think about 
it, when the proprietor came to big me 
to purchase it ; and it appears the house 
is now mine. As it suits jou, and any 
other will do as well for me, I accept 
your offer.' / 

' You shall be paid in a fortnight, in 
paper on Paris/ exclaimed the purchas- 
er, delighted with my promptitude in 
business. 

Paper on Paris ! I was so little accus- 
tomed to that currency, as to imagine 
that it would be necessary to send it to 
the capital for payment, and therefore 
wrote to a commercial house, the only 
ooe whose address I knew, as from that 
I received regularly an annuity of five 
hundred francs led me by one of my 
ancles, and which formed a welcome 
portion of my income. 

With what impatience I waited the 
expiration of the time, when I wrote to 
Messieurs Hugues and Bergeret that, 
having certain funds to invest, I begged 
their advice as to the safest mode. It 
appeared that the words certain funds 
hare very different acceptations in com- 
merce, according to the name and 
position of him who uses them. The 
news oi my inheritance must hare reach- 
ed Paris. Certain funds, situated as I 
was, was a modest manner of specifying 
a considerable sum ; at least I supposed 
so, ort receiving in answer from the firm 
that my letter bad been received jupt 
before the close of the Cortes loan, 
in which they had purchased to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars ; 
that, if I thought it too much, a large 
profit might be immediately realized, 
as the stock had gone up* A post- 
script, in the hand of the principal, 
congratulated me on my accession of 
fiirtune. 

Twenty thousand dollars ! The letter 
liell from my hands ; the amount frighten- 
ed me. I wrote instantly to my corres- 
pondents, informing them that so large 
a sum went beyond my means ; adding, 
that no remittances having been received 
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from Martinique, as they supposed, I was 
unable to satisfy their claims. 

The answer came in a day or two, 
stating that, as I did not appear to have 
confidence in the Cortes loan, they had 
sold out my stock at a profit of eighty 
thousand francs ; and begged roe not to 
feel uneasy, as remittances were always 
slow in coming from the distant planta- 
tions; in the interim, my signature 
would furnish me with all the money I 
could want. The prospectus of a Ger- 
man bank was inclosed, in which fifty 
shares had been secured for me. 

Eighty thousand francs! Either I un- 
derstood nothing of commercial matters, 
or the clerk had written one or two 
noughts too many. My situation became 
embarrassing. I was overwhelmed with 
congratulations, especially when I put on 
py new suit of black. The editor of 
the newspaper thought himself obliged 
to give a biography of my cousin Jaques; 
and asked me for additional particulars. 
I was besieged with annoying questions. 
In what way would I furnish my house? 

— what would I do for public establish- 
ments ? Some benevolent ladies wrote 
to recommend to my notice the institu- 
tions under their ^ guardianship. I was 
ruined in postages ; ibr, in the midst of 
all my riches, whether real or i^naginary, 
I had no money. Fortunately, from the 
moment I was held to be rich, no one 
would take a sou from me, and tradesmen 
courted the honor of giving me credit. 

At last I decided on ffoing to Paris. 
Immediately on arrival, I went to my 
bankers, who received me as the inherit- 
or of great wealth. * I regret,' said M. 
Bergeret, ' that you mistrusted the Span- 
ish loan, for the stock has again gone up. 
No matter, however; you have some 
left.' 

' Will you have the goodness, mon- 
sieur,' said I, * to tell me precisely how 
much all these funds are worth which i 
you have bought for me 7 ' 

'The calculation is easy. Twenty 
thousand dollars, at so much the dollar 

— and the sum already paid. If you 
sell to-day, you will put about two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand francs into 
your pocket.' 

I opened both my ears. ^ You say. 
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monsieur, two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand ? Are you quite certain ? ' 

' As certain as any one can be within 
a few hundred francs.' 
. I did not wish to appear too much the 
novice, and replied, ' That is well : you 
spoke also of a bank ? ' 

' Yes ; the establishment of this bank 
has met with some difficulties ; but the 
affair is not less good : we are on the eve 
of terminating it, and the scrip is well 
up.' 

' Could that scrip also be sold 7 ' I 
inquired. 

*You hold fifty shares,' replied the 
banker, ' which have advanced four 
hundred and fifty florins, making alto- 
gether nearly sixty thousand francs.' 

' Although as yet I have paid noth- 
ing?' 

' Without a doubt,' . was the answer. 

' That is singular : but since you 
say so, I submit I should like to make 
a safe investment of the whole : will you 
be so kind as to specify one ? ' 

*Our five per cents., monsieur — our 
five per cents. : I know of nothing safer. 
At the present rate, the gain will be six. 
I can easily understand that alt these 
little matters worry you. You will soon 
have to deal with much larger sums.' 

' By placing all that I hold in the five 
per cents.^ I should have an income 
of ' 

* That is soon reckoned. Three hun- 
dred thousand or thereabouts : the quo- 
tation at eighty makes eighteen thou- 
sand francs. Say twenty thousand, to 
make a round sum.' 

'Ah, twenty thousand francs of in- 
come,' said I; *when could I receive 
it?' 

* O, to-morrow, if you confide the trans- 
action to our house.' ^ 

* That of course,* was my rejoinder. 
' What other could inspire me with so 
great a degree of confidence ? ' 

The banker bowed. 

Will it be believed ? in the midst of all 
these treasures, I felt a certain embarrass- 
ment in asking for a small sum, of which 
I stood in the greatest need ; for, after 
paying the expenses of my journey, I had 
but five«francs left. Such, however, 
was the force of habit, that I could 



scarcely believe myself ledtimately pos- 
sessed of more than my Tittle annuity, 
which was not yet due. 

* Dare I ask,' I inquired, with a blush 
almost of shame on my cheeks — 'can 
I, wilhout indiscretion, beg you to ad- 
vance me for the moment a small sum, 
which I want on arrival in a strange 
city ? ' 

* Eh, my dear monsieur, my chest is 
entirely at your disposal. How much 
do you want — three, four — ten thou- 
sand francs 7 ' 

' I do not ask so much ; a thousand 
will be sufficient' 

' Will you have it in gold or notes? 
Call the cashier. May I beg you,' said 
the banker, leading the way as I rose to 
depart ^ ' may I beg you to continue 
your good-will to our house?' 

* Certainly, monsieur ; you well de- 
serve it,' I replied with a confidence 
which the certainty of possessing an in- 
come of twenty thousand francs began 
to give me. 

* There is yet one favor which I 
wish to ask,' said M. Bergeret ; ' you 
are not acquainted with Paris ; you have 
perhaps but very few relatives here: 
come and take a family dinner with us 
to-day ; my wife will be delighted to 
make your acquaintance.' 

' With the greatest pleasure.' 
' We dine at six : if you have no 
engagement for the evening, we shall 
have a few friends, and hope you will 
stay.' 

There are few moments which I re- 
member with more satisfaction than 
those of ray leaving M. Bergeret*s house. 
I began to believe in ^he reality of my 
fortune, and had a thousand francs in my 
pocket — a pleasure which had never 
before happened to me. The fifty gold- 
en Napoleons gave me an extraordinary 
impulse ; in fact I stood in great need of 
them. Possessor of twenty thousand 
francs of income, I was obliged, on my 
arrival in Paris, to leave my trunk at the 
office of the diligence, not having the 
means of paying for a lodging. I now 
hastened to redeem it, and afterwards 
took a coach to the first hotel pointed 
out to me, where I established myself in 
a handsome apartment, and put on mj 
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suit of mourning. I arrived with so 
much punctuality at M. Bergeret's, that 
he had scarcely had time to fmish telling 
my history to his wife. She, however, 
had heard enough to cause me to be re- 
ceived as a friend of the house. Every 
one did the amiable to me : I met beauti- 
ful women; and overheard whispered 
remarks made upon me — modest bear- 
i^ f great skill; splendid business tal- 
ents. Thus, when M. Bergeret intreated 
me to regard his house as my own, I 
promised willingly, although I could 
profit but little by the invitation. Mad- 
ame Hugues would have me to dine, 
when I met with other introductions and 
invitations. I wa» taken to the theatre 
and to parties. Now that I was rich, I 
could almost have confined my expenses 
to some few presents and fees. 

Meantime my two friends, George and 
Albert, had heard with alarm of the suc- 
cess of their report, the truth of which 
they dared no longer deny. They had 
been frightened by my departure for 
Paris, which all the world attributed to 
difficulties in the liquidation of my debts ; 
and feared that I had suffered myself to 
be deceived by what was concerted be- 
tween us merely as a joke. 

Three days after my return from Paris 
my servant announced their names. 
' Let them come in,' was my reply ; 
for I did not receive all the world. On 
seeing my handsome timepiece and gilt 
candelabra, and the new furniture with 
which I had decorated my apartment, 
they opened their eyes in consternation. 

' There is much difficulty in gaining 
admission here,' said Albert. 

' Yes ; I am besieged by persons with 
all sorts of solicitations and projects ; 
but you, my dear friends— you will be 
always welcome. You are come just in 
time to accompany me to an estate which 
I have some thoughts of purchasing. It 
is not a large affair — one hundred thou- 
sand francs.' ^ 

'I take it to be some distance off,' 
said George, with a significant jerk of 
his head. 

' Two leagues only ; but I will take 
you in my carriage.' 

* Your carriage ! ' 

' My carriage.' 



• You have a carriage ? * 

'Yes, and two dapple-gray horses, 
which I brought from Paris: as yet I 
have no saddle-horse, that being more 
difficult to find.' 

My two friends retired to one of the 
windows, where they whispered to one 
another, looking all the time very lugu- 
brious. 

' Dear Louis,' they said, * you know 
that your cousin in not dead ? ' 

' I don't know if he be dead, for I am 
not very certain that he ever lived.' 

' You know ^hat this story about your 
inheritance is all a joke ? ' 

' I am persuaded that only you and I 
believe so,' was my answer. 

* We have done great wrong,' re- 
joined my friends, — * great wrong, in 
what was intended only as fun. It causes 
us much sorrow.' 

'On the contrary, I thank you for 
it.' 

' It is our duty to disavow it ; we are 
going in public to declare ourselves 
guilty.' 

' I intreat you to leave things just as 
they are : a few days more of credit will 
prevent the necessity of displacing my 
funds.' 

George and Albert regarded me as 
completely deranged. 'Come,' said I, 
' let us lose no time ; the carriage is 
ready ; I will tell you all as we go idoBg. 
I have spoken to a bookseller, Albert, 
who will print your manuscript.' 

Truth, however, always comes out. 
Some who were on the watch, were sur- 
prised that nothing arrived from Martin- 
ique; well-advised people shook their 
heads when speaking of me. The 
edifice so quickly raised tumbled down 
with equal rapidity. 

' The best of it is,' said some, ' he 
has ended by falling into the snare which 
he laid for others. For my part, I never 
believed in it.' 

I comprehended that the storm had 
broken out, on finding one day a dozen 
notes on my table. They were all nearly 
in the style of the first I opened. 

' M. Grignon presents his respectful 
compliments to M. Meran, and having 
an urgent need of money, begs that he 
will be so good as to pay, in the coarse 
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of the day, the little account which he 
has the honor to enclose.' 

M J answers were all alike — ' M. 
Meran thanks M. Grignon for the bill 
which has been so long asked for, and 
sends the amount.' 

One letter only contained no request 
for money ; it was from a friend whom I 
had almost forgotten. Fearing that I 
had been duped, he wrote, offering to 
lend me 500 francs, should I wish to re- 
move from a place where so many ru- 
mors were circulated prejudicial to my 
character. My reply gave the necessa- 
ry explanation, which I concluded, ' I 
am rich, not by an inheritance in which 
I never believed, but because it was de* 
termined, in spite of my protestations, 
that I should be rich ; and I have in 
reality been made very rich, I scarcely 
know how. This is what I would wish 
you to say to those who talk of me.' 

I owe more than fortune to my singu- 
lar situation, since it has assured me of 
a friend upon whom I may count in 
adversity, should it ever visit me. For 
another week I was the subject of con- 
versation. ' He has been fortunate,' 
said some ; others replied, ' Fortunate 
if you will ; but I say he is a clever 
fellow, who has known how to take 
advantage of circumstances; it is not 
everybody who could manoeuvre in this 
way.' 

For my part, I was for a moment 
tempted to applaud my own genius; but 
a little reflection convinced me that 
talent had nothing to do with it. I 
quietly took my place in society as the 
possessor of twenty thousand francs of 
income, and still keep it. 

Moralizing on my sudden change of 
position, I can only look upon it as one 
of those strange freaks of fortune which 
all the world allows to be so unaccount- 
able. 



Influence op Veoetablb Diet on 
Longevity. — It is said that in no other 
part of the world (in proportion to the 
population) are there more instances of 
extreme longevity than among the Nor- 
wegian peasantry, who scarcely ever 
taste animal food. In the severe climate 



of Russia also, where the inhabitants live 
on a coarse vegetable diet, there are a 
great many instances of advanced age. 
The late returns of the Greek church 
population of the Russian empire, give 
(in the table of the deaths of the male 
sex) more than one thousand above a 
hundred years of age ; many betweea 
one hundred and a hundred and forty ; 
and four between one hundred and forty 
and one hundred and fifty. It is stated 
that, to whatever age the Mexican In- 
dians live, they never become gray- 
haired. They are represented as peace- 
able cultivators of the soil; subsisting 
constantly on vegetable food ; often at- 
taining a hundred years of age, yet still 
green and vigorous. Of the South 
American Indians XJlloa says — "I my- 
self have known several who, at the age 
of a hundred, were still very robust and 
active, which unquestionably must in 
some measure be attributed to the per- 
fect sameness and simplicity of their 
food." Both the Peruvian Indians and 
the Creoles are remarkably long lived, 
and retain their faculties to a very ad- 
vanced age. Slaves in the West Indies 
are recorded from a hundred and thirty 
to a hundred and fifty years of age. — 
Smithes Fruits and Farinacea, 



pROMisERS. — There is a sort of peo- 
ple in the world of whom the young and 
inexperienced stand much in need to be 
warned. These are the sanguine pro- 
raisers. They may be divided into two 
sorts. The first are those who, from a 
foolish custom of fawning upon all those 
they come in company with, have learned 
a habit of promising to do great kind- 
nesses, which they have no thought of 
performing. The other are a sort of 
warm people, who, while they are latish- 
ing away their promises, have really 
some thought of doing what they engage 
for ; but afterwards, when the time of 
performance comes, the sanguine fit be- 
ing gone off, the trouble or expense 
appears in another light; the promiser 
cools, and the expectant is bubbled, or 
perhaps greatly injured by the disap- 
pointment — BurgL 
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THE PORT OF SHANGHAE. 

The port of Shanghae, in Chinai is 
situated on the banks of Woosung, a 
remarkably fine broad river, running 
through a level country, and for severu 
miles up influenced by the tides that rise 
and fall with regularity, and afibrding an 
admirable mode of communication by 
boats and small junks. 

Shanghae is richly cultivated, produc- 
ing cotton, wheat, and all kinds of rege- 

16* 



tables in abundance. Agriculture is in 
a more forward state in this locality than 
in any other part of China. The farm* 
yards are much upon the same plan as 
in Endand ; the soil is furrowed as oars 
is ; and the manners of the mechanics bear 
a strong resemMance to the operatives 
of England. The city ^of Shanghae is 
defended by high widls and ramparts^ 
the circumference of the walls being 
about three miles and a half. Almost 
every inch of ground in the interior is 
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FOU-CHOU-FOU. 



built upon 1 joss-houses and temples 
abound even upon the ramparts, and are 
crowded with idols, to whom the natives 
pay homage and burn incense. The 
principal merchandise of this city is the 
celebrated Nankin silk, cotton, porcelain, 
ready-made clothes, richly lined with 
skins and furs, bamboo pipes, and comes- 
tibles of every description, both raw and 
cooked. Public dining-rooms are abund- 
ant, and vary in their charges according 
to the means of the consumer. They 



are a jolly set, and much attached to 
good living. 

Shanghae was taken during the late 
war in China by Sir Hugh Gough, on 
the 19th of June, 1842, who, in his offi- 
cial despatch, says, *' Shanghae appears 
a rich commercial city, with good wsdls in 
perfect repair, on which but few guns were 
mounted, and these all at the gateways. 
The population from 60,000 to 70,000 
souls, and a very considerable trade 
going on. Nothing can exceed its posi- 
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A SKETCH OF THE IMPERIAL GARDENS AND MAUSOLEUM, PEKIN. 



lion as a commercial city, it being situa- 
ted about sixteen miles up tbe Woosung 
river, up whicb, for several miles above 
the city, ships of large b«rthen can be 
brought with the greatest facility." It is 
worthy of remark, that, after the capture, 
the population placed implicit confi- 
dence in the troops; and though the 
pernicious liquor samshee was most 
abundant, scarcely a single instance of 



inebriety occurred amongst the soldiers. 
The only injury done at Shanghae was 
by the Chinese robbers. A regular 
postal arrangement has been made be- 
tween Chusan, Hong-Kong, and Shang- 
hae, Mr. Skeed, R. N., the harbor- 
master of Chusan, having the principal 
management as post-master at the latter 
place. 

Pekin may be termed a city within a 
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city, the centra! one being almost exclu- 
sively occupied by the Chinese Tartars, 
with their public offices and palaces of 
state ; and in the middle of these is the 
imperial palace and gardens. Three 
large gates afford an exit into the external 
or Chinese city, which is also fenced 
and fortified; and an inner enclosure 
within the Tartar city, surrounds an area 
of about two square miles, which contain 
the palace and gardens. None but the 
imperial household are permitted to enter 
this space, except those especially in- 
vited by the emperor. The mural de- 
fence is called the prohibited wall ; it is 
built of bright red bricks, covered with 
shining yellow tiles, and named the Yel- 
low Wall ; it is upwards of twenty feet 
in height. The gardens are varied in 
ornamental designs by artifical moun- 
tains, and lakes in excavations purposely 
made, with floating islands on their tran- 
quil bosoms ; running streams, occasion- 
ally interrupted by picturesque cataracts, 
and pavilions upon the margin of the 
waters. Fanciful edifices are grouped 
with clusters of beautiful trees and well- 
arranged masses of rock-work ; and the 
whole, with grottos, &c. form an extremely 
pleasing delusion to the eye. One great 
reser?oir, or lake, supples the smaller 
ones, and this constantly presents a scene 
of animation, on account of the arrival 
and departure of pleasure junks with 
gay parties, wholly connected with the 
imperial palace ; in fact, amusement 
seems to be their only object. The 
double walls are considered necessary as 
means of defence, for there is much 
jealousy between the Tartars and the 
Chinese ; and when a scarcity of food 
occurs it requires a considerable force 
to protect the imperial palace from as- 
sault. The right of succession, too, has 
been often disputed, and proved the 
source of internal commotion. On a 
particular mound of singular structure 
stands a memorial of the last of that 
race of emperors who had beautified 
these enchanting grounds; for it was 
upon this spot that he stabbed his only 
daughter, and then terminated his own 
existence when a usurper assailed the 
palace, and his defences were too feeUe 
to offer effective resistance. 
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" One hot, sultry day" says the Oeh' 
topcBuSy and we quote his words, in order 
to save our readers the trouble of opening 
his book, or ransacking the storehouses 
of their memories, " a wolf and a lamb 
happened to come, at the same time, to 
quench their thirst in a clear stream of 
water. The wolf stood upon the higher 
ground, and the lamb at some distance 
from him down the current. The wolf 
wishing to pick a quarrel with him (be- 
fore he picked his bones), asked him how 
he dared to disturb the water, and to make 
it so muddy as to be un6t for him to drink. 
The lamb, alarmed, told bim in a mild 
tone, that, with all due submission, he 
could not make out how that could be, 
since the water ran down the stream to 
him andyrom the wolf. * Be that as you 
will,' said the wolf, ' you are a rascal ; 
and I have been told that you treated me 
with ill-lstnguage behind my back, about 
half a year ago.' * Upon my word,* re- 
plied the lamb, 'the time you mention 
was before I was born.' The wolf, find- 
ing it to no purpose to argue any longer 
against truth, fell into a great passion,. 
snarling and foaming at the mouth as if 
he had been mad ; and drawing nearer to 
the lamb, ' Sirrah,' says he, ' if it was 
not you it was your father, and that is all 
one.' So he seized the poor innocent 
helpless thing, tore it in fneces, and made 
a meal of it." 

The moral appended to this fable in the 
edition of i£sop, whence we have copied 
it, is purely political, and dares to inti- 
mate, that by the wolf is meant the 
government — for the time bein^ of 
course, — and by the lamb the tyrannized- 
over-upon-all-occasions — the gteat un- 
washed. We mean to apply it different- 
ly, and, we trust, in a less objectionable 
manner ; for we were taught in our youth, 
at a public school, regdly founded and 
endowed, to show a deep reverence for 
" all that are set in authority over vs," 
and we do opine, in our old age, that ac- 
cusing them of tyrannical propensities — 
and especially in a matter of woler-drink* 
ing — is not a fulfilment of the intentions 
of our quondam pastors and niaatera. 
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THE ILLUSTRATION. 

Chap. I. 

Nathanisl MfLDMAT waswone of the 
quietest tradesmen in the city of London. 
He was never called upon to fulfil, in per- 
son, the offices of overseer or parish con- 
stable. The parish in which he dwelt 
knew that his heart was made of such 
tender stuff that he would let all rogues 
and vagabonds slip through his fingers, 
and run the rates up to an awful amount, 
by granting relief to every one — deserv- 
ing or undeserving — who applied to him 
for it He was equally unfitted to be a 
churchwarden, for he could never have 
distrained anybody's goods who had not 
the means or the inclination to pay up the 
church-rates. He was left in peace and 
quietness to carry on his business all day, 
and to pet his little wife and fondle his 
children, after the duties of the day were 
over. 

Mr. Mildmay had, like other tradesmen, 
a great many names of creditors on his 
books, and among them a long list of those 
who seemed not to wish to be off them.' 
He applied for the amount of his bills reg- 
ularly every Christmas, and if he got it, 
well and good, but as to calling upon and 
pestering a man for money once a month, 
or sending him a lawyer^s letter, contain- 
ing all sorts of horrible threats, it was not 
in his nature to do it. He always invent- 
ed for his creditors, in his kindly heart, a 
much more satisfactory excuse for their 
non-payments than they could have in- 
vented themselves. ** He was sure they 
were ill, or had large families, or their 
rents were not properly paid up. They 
were all honest men, and when they had 
the means, of course they would prove the 
integrity of their hearts by paying his little 
account." 

If an over-driven ox ran against his 
window, and carried in twenty pounds 
worth of glass, did Mildmay give the ox 
in charge of a policeman, and '* pull up " 
the drover before a magistrate for the 
amount of damage done? not he; he 
merely looked at the curly forehead of 
the animal — at a safe distance — to see 
that the fragments of his window-^anes 
had not caused any painful wounds upon 
it, and asanred the other brute— the dri- 



ver*- "that he was extremely sorry the 
animal had met with so awkward an 
accident.'^ 

If any lady Vock up a few yards of very 
valuable lace, by mistake, with her muff, 
or put a piece of silk or satin under her 
cloak, in mistake for a cake of ginger- 
bread which she had bought for her chil- 
dren — did Nathaniel prosecute her to 
conviction, and give her an opportunity 
of visiting the antipodean regions firee of 
expense to herself and family ? — not he. 
He smilingly reminded her of the little 
error into which she had fallen, and ex- 
pressed his deep concern that nature, in 
completing her construction should have 
forgotten to furnish her with that greatest 
of all real blessings to mothers aad un- 
married females, a clear perception of the 
difference between mine and thine. 

One of the greatest proofs, however, as 
we consider it, of the benevolent feelings 
of Nathaniel's heart was, that he never 
allowed the tax-gatherer or the water-rate- 
collector to call twice. He paid them 
upon the first application; "For,'^ he 
would observe, ** the poor men had a great 
deal of trouble to get the money, and when 
they had got it, they could not keep it— 
unless they went to the enormous expense 
of a voyage to the United States or 
Canada." 

In his domestic arrangements the same 
benevolent disposition directed his pro- 
ceedinffs. Mrs. Mildmay, in his opinion, 
like the reigning sovereign of these 
realms, *' could do no wrong." If she 
had invited a large party to tea and supper, 
or merely to tea and turn out, her husband 
was convinced that she had a good motive 
for so doing. If he ventured to hint that 
he had met two friends in his walk, and 
asked them to share with him his cold 
mutton and pickles, and his little wile 
firowned or pished violently, he did not let 
it disturb him. He felt satisfied she had 
a motive for it, put on his hat, and met 
his friends on their way to his house, and 
having explained to them that family me^ 
ters would not allow of his setting his own 
joint before them, led them gently into a 
neighboring chop-house, and stood ueat 
for any amount they chose to run him up 
to. Politeness, leavinff alone other re»> 
sons, induced his frien£ to sabmit quietly 
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to this arrangement. They were even 
known to carry their politeness to such 
an extent as to protest " that they really 
did prefer a hot chop or a steak just off 
the gridiron, in a common coffee ' room, 
to a cut at his cold shoulder in his own 
snug parlor." 

With his children Nathaniel invariably 
displayed the same equanimity. Little 
accidents, magnified by their mamma iuto 
serious offences, and great offences dimin- 
ished into mere accidents by the same 
presiding genius, were all the same to 
him. He smiled as he forgave the per- 
petf alors of them, and found some feasible 
excuse for them. To such an excess did 
he carry this amiable feeling, that upon 
one occasion, when his eldest boy had 
killed a little pet dog, in a pet, with a 
heavy blow of a ruler, he patted him on 
the head, and told him, '* He regretted 
the loss of little Pompey, but did hope and 
trust that Natty would never kill him 
again." 

Mildmay had been a prosperous man 
in business, in spite of bad debts and im- 
positions. The first hard blow he' re- 
ceived from the fist of adversity was the 
death of his wife. " He bore it like a 
lamb/' as his firiends said ; but they said 
not the truth; for, upon that occasion, 
Nathaniel was more abusive than he had 
ever been known to be before. He called 
the King of Terrors ** a cruel brute." 

.The death of Mrs. Mildmay subjected 
him to a great many unthought-of incon- 
veniences. His children were neglected, 
and looked untidy; his household ex- 
penses were nearly doubled, and his com- 
forts reduced by one-half. He had no 
one to look after the little arrangements 
of his wardrobe ; and as for a button on 
his under garments — in less than a 
month after the interment of his wife, he 
only knew what a shirt-button was by see- 
ing it in company with many others on 
a card in his shop. 

What was to be done ? — he could not 
go on in this manner. As to marrying 
again — he did think of it, it is true ; but 
he banished the thought, sent it into exile 
at once, when he looked upon his child- 
ren, and recdlected an eighth of what he 
had heard of the cruel persecutions of 
«tep-mothers. 



I " Smithson," said Mr. Mildmay to his 
foreman, as they sat over a Saturday 
night's late supper, ** I cannot go on as 
I am. What had I better do 1 " 

** Not go on V* said Smithson, fearing 
that a bankruptcy was at hand. 

* ' No — not another month. I am dead 
beat. I cannot eat, drink, or sleep, as I 
used to do," said Mildmay. 

"O, jiever mind — it's nothing now;- 
a-days — call them together, make a clean 
breast of it, and if they won't accept 
of a composition — why, rot them — 
smash 1 — smash at once ; go through the 
court, and start again fresh." 

'' Smithson," said Nathaniel, quite be- 
wildered, ** I do not understand you." 

"Can't you see?" said Smithson; 
" you're clear of the last, and as it has 
proved a bad spec — try another." 

''Never — never — although I might 
be tempted by an eligible opportunity, as 
far as I am concerned — consider my 
children," said Nathaniel. 

'* ThQ best thing in the world for them. 
They can take to the new concern when 
you have done with it — at any rate, your 
eldest boy can, and — " 

'' Jeremiah Smithson," said Mildmay, 
solemnly, " did you ever read the printed 
tablet in the church ? — 'a man may not 
marry his father's wife.' " 

" Of course I have, often and often," 
said Smithson, " but what has that to do 
with going through the court 1 " 

" Everything ; and let me tell you, 
that going tlu-ough the Ecclesiastical 
Court is no trifle." 

" Ecclesiastical ! " said Smithson, quite 
as much in the dark as his employer. 
'' I never meant any thing like it ; I 
meant the Court of Bankruptcy." 

** I know you do not mean to be disre- 
spectful, but, bury me with the departed 
Mrs. Mildmay, if I can comprehend 
you ! " said Nathaniel. 

'* Did not you say that you could not 
go on any longer ? " asked Smithson. 

" Certainly." 

" Did not I give you the best advice I 
could — to take another concern ? " 

** Yes ; and I told you I never would 
marry again, on account of my children, 
and you, in spite of the tables of affinitj» 
suggest that my boy Nat can take my 
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widow off mj hands when I am gone. 
I can't understand it/* said Mildmaj, 
looking his foreman hard in the face. 

''You are not ruined, then? — not 
short of the stumpy t — no bills coming 
due and sure to be dishonored? — no 
tapping on the shoulder and putting a 
man into the house to look after the 
furniture?" 

•• O no — nothing of that kind — I 
trust that, besides the capital employed 
in the business, I have a nice little prop- 
erty Tested in the funds, and a pretty 
good account at my bankers, ai^d — " 

** Huzza ! huzza ! hang everything 
else, as long as the tilPs full,^' said Smith- 
son, as he brandished the pewter pot that 
had held the supper beer, and whirled it 
round his head. 

An explanation followed, and when the 
foreman had learnt the real source and 
cause of his employer's difficulties, he set 
himself seriously to the task of remedy- 
ing them. 

The result of one week's careful con- 
sideration of the state of the case was-^ 
a proposal that Mr. Nathaniel Mildmay 
should call in his debts, sell his shop and 
premises, with the good-will of the busi- 
ness, and retire into the country, where 
he might either hire or purchase a little 
box, and then advertise for a lady of mid- 
dle age to preside over his establishment, 
and ^ucate his children. 

Chaf. IL 

Within three months after the advice 
we have just recorded had been given, 
the mercer's shop no longer bore the name 
of Mildmay, alone on its front. It was 
" Smithson, late Mildmay," that was dis- 
played thereon in large golden letters. 
Smithson had saved money, and found 
friends enough to enable him to take to 
the profitable business of his late employ- 
er. No lawyer was consulted or employ- 
ed. Both seller and buyer were honest 
men — both knew the real value of the 
business. Mildmay received the money, 
and stepped out ; Smithson paid it, and 
stepped in — and there was an end of 
that matter. 

** But where did Mildmay go ? '* asks 
a reader. He saw an advertisement in 
the paper of a little freehold estate to be 



sold. It consisted only of a neat little 
cottage and thirty acres of land; was 
within five miles of a post-town, and 
within an easy journey of London. N^ 
thaniel thought it would just suit him. 
He called upon the auctioneer, and hav- 
ing found that the sum demanded for the 
estate was reasonlible, went down with 
Mr. Knock-em-down in his chariot to 
inspect it. 

The result of the inspection was such 
as to induce Mildmay to ask a great many 
questions of the landlord of the hotel, at 
which they had put up, as to the sort of 
people whom he should be likely to meet 
with in the neighborhood. 

" Who is the owner of the park and 
splendid mansion which abuts upon Elm 
Tree Cottage and its fields?" 

" Sir Lupus Crafty," said the landlord. 
''The cottage and its paddocks once 
formed part of the estate, but after old 
Sir Lupus's death the young man went 
such a pace upon the turf and in the ring, 
that he was forced to sell much and mort- 
gage more, and to slash away at the tim- 
ber, until he has left what was a thickly- 
wooded country as bare as a Wekh 
mountain.^' 

" Does he reside at the mansicm ? '^ 
asked Nathaniel. 

''Not he. He has not been near it 
these twenty years : but there is a report 
that he has scraped up money while living 
abroad, and means to return very soon 
and live among us. The report seema 
to have a foundation, too, as the gentle- 
man who has rented it for some years past 
has just quitted it, and it is at present 
unoccupied." 

" A very pleasant thing to have the real 
owner of such a nice place, and a baronet, 
too, for a neighbor. That I think con- 
firms me in the notion I had formed of 
buying the cottage," said Mildmay. 

"Humph I" said the landlord, em- 
phatically. 

" What do yon mean by ' humph 1' ? " 

" Merely thus much, sir, that when Sir 
Lupus Crafty was a young man, he was 
too liberal and generous by half; but 
now — one extreme produces another — 
they do say he is as stingy as a Quaker, 
and as quarrelsome as an over-fed dog 
with a bone befinre him." 
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"O, if that's all, I don't care. He 
can have nothing to do with me, nor I 
with him. Let him go cm in his way ; 
I shall go on in mine. FU defy him to 
quarrel with me.^' 

So saying, Nathaniel Mildraay dosed 
with the auctioneer; had the property 
safely conveyed to him ; paid the money ; 
furnished the cottage, and came into 
possession. 

Thus far had he taken one portion of 
Jeremiah Smitbson's advice. He had 
bought a little estate, and retired into the 
country. How did he do vrith the other 
half of it ? He took it also. He adver- 
tised for a respectable middle^iged lady, 
without incumbrance, to take care of 
himself, and educate his children. 

What was the result ? 

He had from forty to fifty applications 
every day for a fortnight. He had a ten- 
der heart, as we have seen, and the sad 
stories recounted in the answers to his 
advertisement, made his heart Meed. 

Much has been said, and properly said, 
Utely , of the painful and distressing con- 
dition of hundreds of young women — ay, 
and of aged ones, too, — who wear away 
their lives in misery and a state of semi- 
starvation, toiling for a mere pittance from 
morn till night, and from night till morn 
again, with their needles. It is heart- 
rending to read the cases which at inter- 
vals are reported in the pdice courts, of 
ddicate females suffering from diseases 
produced by hard labor and close confine- 
ment in an unwholesome atmosphere. 
They are apprehended either for trying 
to rid themselves of a life that is burthen- 
some to them, or for pawning some tri- 
fling article belonging to their employers, 
to enable them to prolong, for a few more 
days, what He gave, and what they pray 
earnestly. He may speedily take away. 

These cases are, as we have said, 
lieart-rending, and have obtained, since 
the exposure of the horrible system on 
which cheap clothes shops are conducted, 
the sympathy of the public. Still, heart- 
rending as they are, and deserving of all 
iqrmpathy and rielief, we cannot help think- 
ing, believing as we do, that in many in- 
stances, poverty and hard, ill-requtted la- 
bor have been '* their portion to drink " 
from their very ctndles, that their sulfer- 



ings, mental we mean, are less acute than 
those of hundreds who, having passed 
more than one-half of the span a&otted to 
human beings in ease, comfort, and per- 
haps in luxury, suddenly find themselves 
either dependent on their relations and 
friends, or compelled to seek a means of 
future support amid strangers. 

We never see this sort of notice in a 
newspaper, but it conveysito our mind a 
moat painful litde history — you may see 
them daily. 

" A Labt of mature age, of good con- 
nexions, and highly educated, is anxious . 
to fill a situation either as companion to 
a lady, or as housekeq>er in a family 
where nothing menial would be required 
of her. She would be willing to take the 
entire charge of children deprived of 
their mother, and to educate the females 
in the usual routine — French, music, 
drawing, &rC. of which she is fully capa- 
ble. Salary not so much an object as a 
home." 

There is enough, and more than 
enough, in this advertisement to furnish 
an author with subject-matter for a novel 
in three volumes. 

Well, Nathaniel Mildmay, as we were 
saying before we broke out into this little 
episode, had a multitude of answers to 
his advertisement; and such was the 
lamb-like nature of his feelings, and com- 
paratively small as was his future income, 
he could not reply to many of the appli- 
cants — so touching were their reasons 
for seeking an engagement — without 
enclosing a trifie in the shape of a coin, 
or a note, to console them for the disap- 
pointment which he knew they must ex- 
perience when he was forced to tell them 
that he was suited. 

"Suited'' he really was; for among 
the many who replied to his advertisement 
was the widow of an old friend and school- 
fellow ; a man once as well to do in the 
world as himself, and perhaps a little bet- 
ter ; but there was this difference between 
Wilson and Mildmay, that whereas the 
latter was content to go ^'jogging on " in 
the paths of life, Wilson was all for cut- 
ting across the fields, leaping hedge-rows, 
and jumping brooks, in the full expecta- 
tion of finding a shorter road to making 
a Ibftune. He made a lively i^iog at 
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'' a capital chance/' '* missed his lip/* as 
the sporting men say, and floundered so 
^eep in the muck and mire of despond- 
ency, that he never came to the surface 
again. His widow — fortunately without 
children — found herself reduced to some 
thousands worse than nothing. She gave 
up all she fancied was her own, and 
the creditors allowed her to retain the 
little that was left to her — her own body 
and a very moderately furnished ward- 
robe. 

With Mrs. Wilson and his four little 
orphans, Nathaniel Mildmay took posses- 
aion of Elm Tree Cottage, and a happier 
iudf dozen never assembled under the 
flame roof together. There was a pony, 
and a pony-chaise, lots of chickens, plenty 
of ducks, and a cow that supplied them 
with milk and butter, and curds and 
wbey. There were plenty of flowers in 
the garden, and fruits in prospect, and 
aoch loads of vegetables of all kinds, 
for the mere gathering, as would have 
made a hole in a quarter's income, had 
they been purchased in Covent-garden. 
Then there was farmer Giles and his fam- 
ily, who called and exchanged visits and 
civilities with them, and supplied them 
with many little things which they might 
otherwise have had some difficulty in pro- 
curing. And there was the clergyman 
of the parish, and his family, who did all 
in their power to make their new parish- 
ioners happy, and taught the children 
how to plant flowers and sow seeds, and 
do a hundred little country contrivances 
which they had never dreamed nor 
thought of. 

And then Mrs. Wilson was such a dear 
good soul ; she was so merry and so hap- 
py ; and made every one so merry, and 
happy, and comfortable about her. Her 
face, in which the lines of pure misery 
and despondency had been deeply en- 
graven, recover^ its plumpness — to use 
a homely phrase, when the weight of de- 
pendency on her friends had been re- 
moved. She was herself again ; and, 
grateful for the change wrought in her 
position by her. old friend Mildmay, she 
rescdved to devote all her attention and all 
her knowledge to the comfort of himself, 
and the benefit of his little ones. 

TOL. lU. -« NO. 4. 16 



Chip. HI. 

We must leave the happy roof of Elm 
Tree Cottage, and introduce our readers 
to a different scene. It lies — as play- 
books used to say — at Ibbotson's quiet 
and excellent hotel in Vere-street, Ox- 
ford-street. The characters at present 
on the stage, in the front sitting-room are 
Sir Lupus Crafty and his London soli- 
citor. ** The time " is abeut two of the 
clock in the afternoon, and the breakfast 
is still upon the table. 

'* Well, well, Mr. Sharpset/' said Sir 
Lupus, ** you have breakfasted, you say, 
long since — quite right— quite right, if 
you can eat at an earlier hour, but I can- 
not. I never sleep — never sleep at 
night, although I take opiates enough to 
send half the town to their last; long 
rest." 

" Work hard, as I do, air, during the 
day, and you will not fail to sleep at night. 
I turn in at ten, and am up again and at 
business, as lively as a cockchaffer, as 
soon as the sun begins to shine," aaid 
Sharpset. " But now to business ; I hate 
an appointment at four.** 

" What can that matter ? I think, 
considering the number of years you have 
had the uncontrolled management of roe 
and my property, you ought to set aside 
any other engagement you may happen 
to have formed, and attend upon me/' 
said Sir Lupus, testily. 

"Not uncontrolled, air, not uncon- 
trolled/' said Sharpset. 

** Why, you have been sole receiver — 
steward — bailiff*, everything ; what have 
you had to control you ? " asked Sir Lu- 
pus, eyeing his lawyer, as he swallowed 
his muffin. 

** My conscience, sir," said Sharpset. 

" A lawyer's conscience ! — ahum ! 
Now, what power do you suppose a mi- 
croscope must be possessed of to enable 
you to see through so very minute a 
thing as a lawyer's conscience ? Eh ? '' 
said Sir Lupus, washing down the muffin 
with a cup of coffee. 

''I am not responsible for the con- 
sciences of my professional brethren; 
but you are welcome to examine my breast 
with a Herschers telescope ; and, if you 
find any little spot or speck upon the disc 
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of my integrity, publish me to the world 
as a knave," said Sharpset. "I have 
made myself a little unpopular at Turling- 
ton Park, by looking a little too keenly 
after your interests.'* 

"Forgive me — forgive roe. I was 
merely amusing myself at your expense," 
said Sir Lupus. "And now — tell me, 
18 everything prepared for my return to 
the abode of my ancestors t *' 

"Everything. I have hired servants, 
bought horses and carriages, and had the 
mansion completely renovated, and neat- 
ly — for such were your orders — and 
economically furnished," said Sharpset. 

" And are all the mortgages paid off, 
and the estate quite unencumbered ? *' 

" All, save one little bit of land, about 
thirty acres in extent, and the cottage that 
jtands upon it." 

'' What cottage ? — what thirty acres ? 
—^whereabouts is it, and why has it not 
been restored to me ? " said Sir Lupus, 
in a passion. 

" The cottage is called the Elm Tree 
Cottage, and is just outside Turlington 
Park ; and the reason why it was not re- 
deemed is, that it has lately been repur- 
chased — for you may recollect that it 
was sold, and not mortgaged — by a 
quiet, respectable person from London, 
who has given up business and retirod 
into the country. He is so much pleased 
with the little spot, and with your park 
which adjoins it, that he declines selling 
it, although I made him a handsome offer 
for it." 

"What^s his name? where does he 
<M>me from ? what was he 1 how much is 
he worth ? " 

Sharpset answered these hurried ques- 
tions as rapidly as he could, by saying, 
that the " purchaser's name was Mildmay, 
that he came from London, had been a 
mercer, and was supposed to be possessed 
of some three or four hundred pounds 
per annum." 

Then may I be blown up with a rocket 
if I don't make him turn out, if he won't 
give up willingly. I'll lead him a life! 
see if I don't. A — mercer — with a 
snivelling four hundred a-year, to dare 
to dispute possession with the Craftys! 
''II — but you are only joking, Sharpset 
I'll be very civil, and talk him out of it" 



" It will be the better plan, Sir Lupos, 
depend upon it," said the lawyer, who 
was really much attached to our friend 
Mildmay, from the little he had seen of 
him since he had taken up his residence 
at Elm Tree Cottage. 

" Well, well ; when I go down next 
week you must invite him to dine — but 
not his wife ; I'll be blown up by a rocket 
before I entertain a mercer's wife at my 
table ; and at my time of life," said Sir 
Lupus. 

" Make yourself perfectly easy on that 
point, sir," said Sharpset " Mr. Mild- 
may is a widower." 

"Does he want a wife? eh? — be- 
cause you know there is -^ you know 
who — eh? The annuity ceases if she 
can get a husband — eh ? " 

" Mr. Mildmay is provided with an ex- 
cellent housekeeper in -the widow of a 
friend, and—" 

" Means to marry her, of course,'* said 
the baronet. 

"I rather think not," said Sharpset. 

" Then may I be skewered by a coo- 
greve, if I do not put such a spoke in his 
wheel as shall— -that is, I mean, if be 
does not give me up that cottage with its 
thirty acres." 

Nothing more passed relating to our 
hero, Mr. Mildmay, but an order from 
the baronet to his agent, to be sure to 
send him an invitation to dine with him 
on his arrival at Turlington Park. 

Chip. IV. 

" Very polite of the baronet, I must 
say," observed Mr. Mildmay. "This 
looks neighborly." 

" You seemed pleased with the con- 
tents of that letter. May I ask what they 
are ? '' said his housekeeper. 

"Certainly, Mrs. Wilson, certainly. 
I have no secrets to keep — read it*' 

" O, a note from Mr. Sharpset, invit- 
ing you to dine with Sir Lupus Crafty ; — 
of course you will go." 

" On the very day of his return, yon 
perceive. No formal calling and return- 
ing the call — pasteboard, and that sort 
of nonsense ; but a proper, neighborly, 
hospitable feeling displayed at once; — 
of course I shall go." 

The day fixed upon fer this ftiendlj 
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mecrting arrWed, and it moat be owned, 
Mr. Nathaniel Mildmay took extraor- 
dinarj pains with his toilet, and felt a 
little nervons and a^tated because he was 
going to dine with a baronet. His ner- 
TOQsness, however, diminished, nay, fa- 
ded away entirely, when the baronet 
shook him by the hand, told him he was 
delighted to have him — so respectable a 
man — for so near a neighbor; and to 
show the friendly terms upon which he 
wished to live with him, had only a^ed 
one person, his solicitor, to meet him; 
''no ceremony — no' formality with a 
neighbor — that is my motto." 

Mildmay felt that he could ask such an 
unceremonious baronet to take a slice of 
his mutton and a glass of his humble port, 
and he felt happy at the thought. 

Sharpset made his appearance, greeted 
Nathaniel cordially, and — dinner was 
announced. 

A most excellent repast was followed 
by a copious supply of claret. Mildmay, 
unused to light wines did not much relish 
the Bourdeaux — > but he was too polite to 
say so. He drankiiut sparingly, although 
urged to fill his glass every five minutes 
by his entertainer, who wished to get him 
up to a certain degree of the thermometer 
of excitement, before he b^an to touch 
upon the giving up of Elm Tree Cottage 
and its thirty acres. 

Sharpset quietly drank his wine, and 
watched the fun. He saw that Mildmay 
did not relish the claret, but he was too 
honest a man to hint at the substitution 
of port, because he knew the object of 
the baronet's unwonted generosity in pro> 
dncing his best wine to a mere mercer, 
and pushing about the bottle so rapidly 
and incessantly. 

Sir Lupus Crafty watched his victim, 
and was surprised to find that the wine 
seemed to take more eflTect upon himself 
than it did upon Mildmay. 

**May I be riddled with small shot, 
if my Lafitte is not as inefficacious as 
water with that chap. He does not look 
at all excited. These tradespeople are 
used to porter, and ale, and spirits, and 
pure wine has no effect upon them. I'll 
try something else," said the baronet to 
himself. **Well, Mildmay, this claret 
is rather cold drinking — eh ? Suppose 



we qualify it with a little liqueur and 
water. Sharpset, oblige me by touching 
the bell.'' 

Mildmay declined. He never touched 
spirits. 

'' Well, then, a little sherry." , 

The sherry was put upon the table; 
Mildmay took a couple of glasses, and 
positively declined taking any more. 
Coffee was announced, and while they 
were quaffing it the baronet opened hia 
battery. 

''You like this part of the country, 
then, Mr. Mildmay ? " 

'* I love it, sir ; I doat upon it ; never 
was half so happy before," said Nathaniel. 

** Your cottage is a pretty little place 
enough, but rather too small for your 
family, I should think." 

*' Oh I dear 1 no ; plenty of room for 
us all, and two beds to spare for friends.'' 

*'A little more land would be desir- 
able?" 

*' Not an inch. Just enough for the 
cow and pony," said Mildmay. 

'* You are not so wedded to the spot, 
I suppose, as to refuse to sell it, if you 
had an eligible offer ? " asked the baronet 

" Nothing should induce me to sell it. 
It just suits me. I have made it snug 
and comfortable. I begin to know and 
like my neighbors, and I need not add, 
that living so near to so polite a gentleman 
as yourself, sir, and one who seems in- 
clined to treat me with such kindness and 
hospitality, is another and a very strong 
reason why I should decline disposing ^ 
my lucky purchase." 

Mildmay bowed, and Sharpset smiled, 
as he saw the baronet's look at being 
taken so completely aback. 

'^ But suppose / wanted to purchase it 
for a friend, or for myself, eh?" said 
Sir Lupus, in a most insinuating tone, 
^* It was, as you know, a part of my park." 

" I should be sorry to refuse you any- ' 
thing, sir," said Mildmay ; *' but as you 
are not likely to want to purchase it, you 
will not be offended when I say that I 
never mean to part with it." 

The baronet used a great many argu- 
ments to induce Mildmay to comply with ^ 
his wishes, after he had explained to him 
that he was really anxious to redeem the 
only little bit of property still remaining 
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disjointed from hit large estate. Mildmay 
was polite, but firm in his determination 
not to part with a shot which just suited 
him, and on which he was so very happy. 

The baronet, heated by the unusual 
quantity of wine he had taken, and find- 
ing that he had wasted a good dinner 
and a great deal of condescending polite- 
ness, began to get in a passion. He had 
set down his coffee-cup on the table, 
walked across the room, and standing 
immediately before Mildmay, said slowly 
and distinctly, through his grating teeth, 

" Then you mean to tell me that you 
will not let me buy back my own property 
on any terms, yoa — you little mercer, 
you." 

Mildmay started back alarmed and 
astonished. 

"You will not, eh?" 

" No. I will not. If you could not 
persuade me with good words, you will 
not induce me with threats," said Mild- 
may, but rather in a nervous tone. 

'• Then leave my house, sir." 

** Really, Sir Lupus, this is going too 
far," said Sharpset. 

"Leave my house this moment, sir; 
never enter it again. May I be shot out 
of a mortar and blown into minute frag- 
ments if I don't make you repent of this, 
and before long too. You shall not have 
a moment's peace. Fll compel you to 
sell — begone, sir, begone." 

Mildmay was seriously alarmed ; not 
00 much at the baronet's threats as at hia 
appearance, for his rage was so great that 
his face grew purple, and his eyes seemed 
as if they would spring from their sockets. 
He rushed out into the hall, seized his 
hat, and ran as speedily as he could to his 
cottage, locked all the doors and barred 
the windows, before he sat down to ex- 
plain to Mrs. Wilson the* extraordinary 
conduct of Sir Lupus, which he could 
only attribute to insanity. 

On the following morning Mr. Sharpset 
called with a formal tender for the pur- 
chase of the little estate from its former 
owner. He apologized for his employer's 
violent manner on the preceding evening, 
and used every argument he could think 
of to induce Mildmay to consent, at the 
same time laying before htm the unpleas* 
antness of living near a powerful land- 



owner, with whom he was on bad terms, 
and who would have it in his power to 
annoy him in many ways. 

Mildmay was a weak man, but he was 
not to be bullied. He gave a positive an- 
swer in the negative. Sharpset returned 
to the baronet and told him the unsuccess- 
ful result of his interview with the little 
mercer. 

** Then may I be a target for a regi- 
ment of riflemen if I do not ruin him 
for life," said the amiable Sir Lupus. 
" Commence proceedings at once — 
bring an action of ejectment — find a flaw 
in his title — do some of your cunning 
things — attack him this moment." 

Mr. Sharpset declined doing anything 
of the kind, and told the baronet he was 
acting the part of a tyrant and an op- 
pressor. 

" Never mind that ; decline the busi- 
ness if you will. I can find plenty of 
lawyers willing to undertake it." 

" Then I will wish you good morning," 
said Sharpset; and having ordered his 
chaise to return to town, called npon 
Mildmay once more, to put him on his 
guard against the attacks which he felt 
certain would be made upon him. 

Only two days passed after the depart- 
ure of Sharpset, and the post brought 
Mildmay a letter informing him that an 
action had been commenced against him, 
and asking him for the name of his so- 
licitor. Mildmay threw it behind the fire. 

"Let them bring their action," said 
he; "I've got the writings all safe. I 
have only to show them to my lord judge, 
and he will see it*s all right." 

Mrs. Wilson, however, who had had 
some little experience in her husband's 
time of law proceedings, knew the conse- 
quences of allowing judgments to go by 
default, was alarmed, and sent for the 
clergyman, to consult with him what was 
best to be done. 

He was grieved at the conduct of the 
baronet, and, as a peacemaker, and as a 
parson ought to do, offered to call upon 
him, to try if it were not possible to ar- 
range matters in an amicable way. 

He received the thanks of Mrs. Wilson 
for his kind offer, and went to Torlington 
Park to pay his respects to its owner, 
and to intercede in behalf of his friend. 
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Sir Lupus Crafty received him very 
politely, for he professed to be '' very 
much attached to the church ; " but when 
Mildmay's name was mentiooed, and the 
receipt of the notice of action was alluded 
to, he flew out into a passion, and told 
the dergvman, if he ever wished to be 
admitted mto Turlington Park again, not 
to mention the name of the abominable 
little mercer any more, unless it was to 
inf<»in him that he was ready and willing 
to give up possession of Elm Tree Cot- 
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The parson, as in duty bound, began 
to explain and expostulate. 

** Preach in your own pulpit," said the 
angry baronet ** May I be fired at by a 
pistol within a foot of me if I will be dic- 
tated to in my own house.'' 

The parson was shocked. He made 
a bow, and beat a hasty retreat. 

A consultation was held by his advice 
with a respectable solicitor who lived in 
the nearest market-town. Mildmay was, 
to use a common phrase, '' up in his stir- 
rups." He spoke confidently of his writ- 
ings and his rights, and the impossibility 
of Sir Lupus Crafty's succeeding in his 
soil against him. His lawyer, however, 
with the caution peculiar to his profession, 
declined giving any opinion on the subject 
until he should have inspected the con- 
veyance himself, and submitted it to the 
examination of some first4rate convey- 
ancer. Nathaniel could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to resign his writings, even 
to his own legal adviser for inspection. 
" Fast bind fast find,'' was his motto. 
He liked to have everything of his own 
in his own possession ; but when the ne- 
cessity of parting with them for a little 
while was explained to him, he unlocked 
his bureau, and having extracted them 
from the pigeon-hole in which they nest- 
led, resigned them to Mr. Plainway's 
care — but it was with a sigh. 

Sir Lupus Crafty, in the meanwhile, 
was called upon daily by the neighboring 
aristocracy, who were anxious to renew 
their acquaintance with the representative 
of one of the oldest families in the coun- 
ty — especially as he had returned to 
the seat of bis ancestors, with ample 
means for displaying the hospitality for 
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which Turlington Park had always been 
renowned. 

To every one of these morning callers 
did he complain of the sneaking conduct 
of the little mercer, who had bought a bit 
of his park without his knowledge or con- 
sent, and refused to give it up, although 
he had offered him an ample remunera- 
tion for so doing. All his friends sympa- 
thized with him, and poor little Mildmay 
was looked upon by the aristocracy of 

shire as a radical, and a troublesome, 

litigious individual. The baronet, as 
he smilingly received the sympathetic 
speeches of his friends, did not fail to 
tell them that *' he wished he might be 
drilled through with a bag of bayonets if 
he did not rid the country of such an in- 
solent upstart.'' 

" They very much applauded him for 
what he'd done," as the old song says, 
and to show that he was sensible of, and 
estimated their applause, he, while the 
law-suit was pending, commenced a series 
of petty assaults upon poor Mildmay, 
which made his life very miserable, and 
would have driven him to do some deed 
of desperation, had it not been for the 
friendly support of Mrs. Wilson and the 
clergyman. 

In the first place, the cow happened to 
find a gate open, and wandered into the 
park. She was seen, by one of the spies 
appointed to watch the cottage and its 
owners, and pounded. A few shillings, 
however, settled that matter. His dog, 
his pet spaniel, ran into the park and 
chased a squirrel — she was shot by the 
keeper. Little Natty, the eldest boy, 
borrowed a bird-keeper's gun, and was 
taken in the fact of " beating for game" 
— that is, looking along a hedge-row for 
a sparrow or a torn-tit. He was " pulled 
up" and fined by the magistrates — 
threatened with an action for trespass by 
the baronet, and surcharged for a license 
by the collector. Mildmay paid the fines 
and the surcharge, but gave instructions 
to his solicitor, Mr. Plainway, to defend 
the action for trespass. He did ; it was 
tried at the county sessions before a spe- 
cial jury, and Mildmay was beaten. 

To many other annoyances was he 
subjected ; he was compelled to take the 
office of overseer, and the people were 
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privately set against him, so that every 
magistrate's meeting saw him summoned 
by some discontented pauper, who was 
supported by Sir Lupus and his brothers 
on the bench, and the overseer had to 
make his way home again, followed by a 
crowd, who hissed and hooted him as he 
went. 

No sooner had he fulfilled the term of 
his overseership, than he was " put in " 
for parish constable ; he refused to act, 
but it was of no use ; the law and the 
bench were against him. In his very first 
attempt to restore order at the Crafty's 
Arms, he was set upon by a tap-roomfull 
of disorderlies, severely beaten, and 
picked up for dead. He appealed to Sir 
Lupus and the bench ; he was told that 
he had brought it all upon himself, by his 
inquisitorial and hasty mode of action ; 
that as he had been oppressive to the poor 
in his late office of overseer, so he seemed 
disposed to act the tyrant in his new post 
of parish constable. As these remarks 
were made in the hearing of the drunken 
men who had almost murdered him for 
having interfered with their "innocent 
amusements," when called upon to do so, 
they gave a loud huzza, bought a penny- 
worth of blue ribbon each, and returned 
to the public house in triumph. They 
had beaten the constable in court as well 
as out of it — metaphorically as well as 
physically. 

All this time the great ejectment cause 
was going on ; Mr. Plainway exerted him- 
self to the best of his ability ; there was 
a something, however, in the first trial 
that, although he gained a verdict for his 
client, enabled the adversary to apply for 
and succeed in obtaining, a new trial. 
At it they went, ding-dong ; all manner 
of schemes were resorted to by the plain- 
tiflPs solicitors, to put the defendant to all 
possible expenses; and, to cut the matter 
short, so cleverly was the affair managed, 
that at the end of five years, Nathaniel 
Mildmay was confirmed in his possession 
of Elm Tree Cottage, but was obliged 
to sell it to pay his last lawyer's bill. Sir 
Lupus Crafty was of course the purchaser, 
and as he grasped the writings which had 
been conveyed to him, he shook them 
above his head, and shouted, " I wish I 
may be run through and tlvoogh by a 



Cossack's pike if I have not ruined the 
little mercer." 

Thus did the Wolf crush the little 
innocent Lamb. 



SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY IN EDINBDRGH. 

It will be pleasing to many of our 
readers to know (says Chambers'^ Edin- 
burgh Journal) that the article on the 
Schools of Industry in Aberdeen, which 
appeared in our 98th number, has 
attracted the attention of numerous 
functionaries, civic and judicial, in 
different parts of the country, and par- 
tially roused them to the perilous con- 
dition of the juvenile mendicatory poor. 
In Edinburgh, the subject was brought 
under the notice of the town-council, in 
its capacity of parochial board, by Bailie 
Mack, one of the city magistrates, on 
the 23d of December, and some of his 
observations on this occasion deserve to 
be noticed. 

Referring to what he had formerly 
stated on the subject, he proceeded : — 
** I endeavored on that occasion to point 
out to you the very great evil which 
prevailed in this city ; namely, that of 
young boys and girls, often destitute of 
parents, or of guardians of any sort, who 
were found prowling through the streets 
and lanes of the Xown, lodging in com- 
mon stairs or outhouses all night, and 
occupied through the day in begging 
from door to door, and following and 
annoying the inhabitants on the streets, 
asking charity; and too often it had 
been found that these children, both in 
the daytime, and especially under cloud 
of night, were occupied in thieving and 
pilfering from the unsuspecting part of 
the community. At last they were dis- 
covered, and brought up as prisoners to 
the bar of the Police Court ; many of 
them very young — from four to eight or 
nine years of age. In some cases, no 
doubt, it has been found that they had 
parents, but that of the most worthless 
description, who, instead of instilling 
honest, industrious, and religious prin- 
ciples into the minds of their children, 
actually drill them, as it were, for plying 
the wretched vocations of begging and 
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thieving. Indeed it is no rare sight to 
see the mothers of these children direct- 
ing them into various places of the streets 
for the purpose of accomplishing the 
objects I have now referred to. These 
children are brought up in total ignor- 
ance of every right and proper principle, 
and well it may be said of them, as they 
grow up, that they have no " hope " and 
are '' without God in the world/^ Inde- 
pendently altogether of Christian duty, 
self-interest will suggest the propriety of 
endeavoring to put a stop to the evil I 
have been describing. For what is it 
that entails upon the inhabitants of the 
city and the country generally the irery 
large sums with which they are taxed for 
the support of prisoners, and for defray- 
ing the expenses incurred in the criminal 
prosecutions of these juvenile offenders 1 
It is the neglect of those unfortunate 
children at the outset — no attention is 
paid to them till they imbibe the roost 
wicked propensities, and are almost be- 
yond the reach of humanity ; whereas, if 
the evil were nipped in the bud — if they 
were taken charge of, educated, and 
taught to work at some industrial exer- 
cise, we should no doubt put a stop to 
the heart-rending scenes daily exhibited 
in the streets and criminal courts of this 
city. What is the daily practice at pre- 
sent in reference to the prosecution of 
these juvenile offenders? There is a 
sort of routine that is gone through with 
regard to them ; they are first of all pun- 
ished several times by imprisonment, 
under the sentences of the magistrates 
and judges of the Police Court; then 
they are indicted and tried in the Sheriff 
Court ; and ultimately they are indicted 
and tried in the High Court of Justiciary ; 
and it is no unusual sight to see, on a 
Monday in that court, three or four of 
the supreme judges, a jury, the lord- 
advocate or solicitor-general, and so 
many depute-advocates, macers, d&c. d&c. 
engaged in trying two or three young 
nrchins for stealing a few emptif bottles 
or the like X^or it matters not what the 
crime is, tney have gone through the 
curriculum I have narrated, and they are 
now in the court of the last resort) ; and 
preparatory to this trial, and after all the 
costs of the proceedings in the inferior 



courts, only consider what an enormous 
expense the country is put to in one of 
these trials in the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary. There is first a precognition 
taken by the Procurator-Fiscal ; that is 
sent by him to the crown agent for his 
perusal ; by him the case is sent to the 
crown lawyers; an indictment is then 
prepared by one of these gentlemen ; it 
is printed and executed ; a jury is sum- 
moned, consisting of special jurors and 
common jurors to the number of sixty- 
five, taken from the city, the town of 
Leith, the county of Edinburgh, the 
county of Linlithgow, and the county of 
Haddington ; many of them travelling a 
great distance, at great inconvenience, 
and at considerable expense, all for the 
purpose of taking their part in a trial of 
the description I have now given you. 
Witnesses are also in attendance from 
various parts of the country ; and I be- 
lieve that, upon an average, each of 
these trials costs the country little short 
of ^00 sterling, when you take into 
account all the preliminary steps nece^* 
sary previous to the trial taking place. 
Now observe, I throw out no reflections 
against the honorable and learned judges 
who preside at those trials, or against the 
gentlemen who are engaged in their pr^ 
paration : quite the reverse : all of them, 
I have no doubt, will cheerfully approve 
of and support any scheme which can be 
devised by which, in future, such pro- 
ceedings, in regard to those unhappy 
youths, will be rendered unnecessary. I 
am quite aware, however, that to put a 
stop to this state of matters will be no 
easy task, and that a number of my 
friends will be thinking that I am en- 
gaged in a wild enterprise; but still I 
Uiink the remedy is practicable, and at 
all events ought to be tried ; and I am 
the more convinced of this, from seeing 
what has been done in the city of Aber- 
deen, as described in a late number of 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. Now^ 
I would respectfully propose that simOar 
schools should be instituted in this city. 
It will be for the committee to be iq)- 
pointed to arrange the details; in the 
mean time, I would suggest the follow- 
ing:— 
ist. The Parochial Board to open an 
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Induatrial School, on the plan of the 
Aberdeen Industritil School, for children 
of both sexes between the ages of five 
and fourteen. 

2d. The following classes of children 
to be admitted : — First, " poor children, 
who are themseWes, or whose parents 
are, the objects of parochial relief;*' 
second, such children, not included in 
the foregoing, as are taken there by the 
police for begging (the alternative offered 
to the child being imprisonment), their 
cost to be paid, if practicable, out of the 
police assessment ; third, such other 
children as may be sent at the cost of 
private parties, or can be paid for out of 
any fund placed at the disposal of the 
committee of management. 

3d. The schools to be conducted on 
the most rigid system of economy (con- 
sistently with efficient superintendence 
and wholesome diet), and to be made, as 
far as possible, self-supporting. Perhaps 
I might add that, as soon as practicable 
after the establishment of this school, 
another Industrial School, to be opened 
by private subscription, for the children 
of laborers — the parents being required 
to pay the whole expense beyond the value 
of the children's labor, except that which 
is incidental to the new experiment. 

In proposing every scheme of this kind, 
I am aware that the first question which 
will be asked is, " Where are the funds 
to come from?'* In the first place, I 
may mention that a considerable sum 
will be raised by private subscription ; 
for since I first mooted this question, I 
have been waited upon by several wealthy 
and influential gentlemen in the city, 
who have expressed their readiness to 
contribute to its support. But, secondly, 
under the new poor-law bill, the Board 
are entitled to assess the inhabitants for 
the expense of at least one of the schools 
I have been proposing. By the 69th 
section of the act, it is inter alia enact- 
ed — ''And it shall be lawful for the 
Parochial Board to m^ke provision for 
the education of poor children, who are 
themselves, or whose parents are, objects 
of parochial relief." 

Bailie Mack concluded by proposing 
to remit the subject to a committee, 
which, after some discussion, was finally 



agreed to. It is therefore now under 
the consideration of a committee of the 
board, where we trust it will speedily be 
brought to an issue. 



THE HOLY ROBE OF CHRIST. 

The present year has been made 
memorable to the citizens of the very 
ancient city of Treves, by the exposi- 
tion of that most sacred relic, the Holy 
Robe of Jesus Christ, said to be the 
veritable garment worn by our Savioor 
at the time of his crucifixion — the seam- 
less garment for which the soldiers cast 
lots (John xix. 23, 24.) 

This exposition takes place every 
thirty years, and, as may well be ima- 
gined, the circumstance creates the most 
lively interest, accompanied by an in- 
tense religious feeling in the breasts of 
the numerous pilgrims who visit it 
This most holy relic is placed upon the 
high altar of the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Helen, which is richly dressed 
for the occasion. It is encased io a 
frame covered with plate glass of its own 
form, and is surrounded by innumeraUe 
candles of various sizes. The altar is 
approached by many steps on each side, 
and the picturesque effect of this arrange- 
ment is further heightened by one or 
two steps, at intervals, in the floor, so 
that the long line of pilgrims on their 
way down the side aisle and up to the 
altar is varied by these differences in 
height. Twenty thousand pilgrims each 
day are said to have paid their devotions 
to this relic. They come in processions 
of hundreds, and sometimes thousands ; 
are of various grades, but mostly — in- 
deed, almost wholly — peasants. The 
lame, the blind, and the sick are not 
few in their ranks, and it is observable 
that the majority are women. They are 
constantly arriving, pouring in at the 
several gates of the city in an almost 
continual stream, accompanied by priests, 
banners, and crosses, and alternately sing- 
ing and praying. They are many of 
them heavily laden, their packs on their 
backs, their bright brass pans, pitchers, 
and tea-kettles of all shapes in their 
handsi or slung on their arms, while 
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tbeir fingers are busily employed with 
their beads. Wayworn and footsore, 
fatigued and hungry, they yet pursue 
their toilsome march, intent upon the 
attainment of the one object of their 
pilgrimage. It is curious and beautiful 
to see their long lines of procession in 
the open country, wending their slow 
way over the hills, and to he&t their 
hymns, mellowed by distance into a 
pleasant sound, across the broad Rhine. 
There have been, this year, proces- 
sions from Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Hungary, and even Switzerland 
and Italy, and during the whole of their 
journeys they sing and pray almost con- 
tinually. The accomplishment of their 
pilgrimages entitles them, by the payment 



of a small offering, to certain absolutions 
and indulgences. The pure-minded pea- 
sant girl seeks remission of sins, the food- 
less peasant a liberty to eat what the ex- 
penses of this pilgrimage will perhaps 
deprive him of the means of obtaining. 
The city is literally thronged with them^ 
and. the scene in the market-place at 
nightfall is in the highest degree inter- 
esting and picturesque. You stand in 
the midst, surrounded by buildings of 
all ages and forms, ornamented with 
figures of saints and warriors in stonei 
bronze, stucco, and wood carved and 
painted. Down every alley and archway 
is to be seen some venerable morsel of 
antiquity. Near the centre is the mar- 
ket fonntain, and close by it a curious 
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Saxon cross or pillar of granite, set ap 
in commemoration of the appearance of 
a fiery cross, said bj tradition to have 
been seen in the sky about the year 958. 
Down the street before yon risiss the 
venerable cathedral, once the palace of 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantino the Great, and given up by her 
to be converted into a house of God, its 
Byzantine arches of colored stone giving 
it the appearance of an eastern building. 
Adjoining it is the beautiful early-pointed 
Gothic church of our Lady. To the 
leA the more ancient Roman gateway 
called the Porta Nigra. On all sides, 
mixed up with marketable commodities 
of all colors, booths, and benches, and 
tables for the sale of rosaries, trinkets, 
and pictures of the holy robe lie on 
straw, which is strewn for the purpose ; 
the various groups of pilgrims in all the 
different costumes of their several coun- 
tries. Some are still praying, always 
aloud, some spreading the frugal meal, 
or boiling their kettles of brass, or quietly 
sleeping away the fatigues of many a 
mile. On one hand you still hear the 
sacred chant or the simple hymn, on the 
other the more boisterous song of mirth, 
for the beer-glass and the flask are not 
wanting to fill up the measure of variety. 

Six weeks were appointed for the 
duration of the exposition of the holy 
robe, but in consequence of the con- 
tinned and increasing numbers of devotees 
towards the close of the term, an addition- 
al week has this year been granted. 

The object of all this interest and 
devotion, the coat without seam of oar 
Saviour, so said to be, is a simple tunic, 
apparently of linen or cotton, of a fabric 
siimlar to the closely-woven mummy- 
doth of the Egyptians. It is undoubt- 
edly of very high antiquity. Its form is 
precisely tliiat of the modern Arab frock 
or tunic, said by the present natives of 
Syria, to be of the same shape as that 
generally worn by all classes from time 
immemorial. Like the modern dress of 
the Arabs, its color appears to have been 
originally blue, though now discolored 
by time to a rust-colored brown. When 
not girded up at the waist, it would 
reach to the ancles, the sleeve reaching 
to the wrist. Its history, according to 



Professor Marx, who has written an 
elaborate account of it, a work having 
the approval of the bishop, is authenti- 
cated as far back as 1157 by written 
testimony, it having been mentioned as 
then existing in the cathedral of Treves, 
by Frederic I. in a letter addressed to 
Hillen, Archbishop of Treves in that 
year. Its earliest history depends wholly 
on tradition, which says, that it was 
obtained by the Empress Helena in the 
year 926, while in the Holy Land, 
whither she went for the express purpose 
of obtaining relics of our Saviour and 
his followers ; that she gave it to the see 
of Treves, and that it was deposited in 
the cathedral of that city ; that it was 
afterwards lost, having been hidden in 
undisturbed times within the walls of 
the cathedral, and rediscovered under 
the Archbishop, John I., in 1196; that 
it was again hidden for the same reason, 
and brought to light and exposed to the 
wondering multitude in 1512, on the 
ocbasion of the famous diet of Treves, 
under the Emperor Maximilian. 

''Since this last epoch,'* says the 
author of the work already quoted, " the 
history of the Holy Robe has been often 
discussed, written, and sung, because 
it has been often publicly exposed, and 
at short intervals, whenever pditical 
troubles have not prevented." 



THE POETS VOCATION AND POWER. 

It is not enough that the poet can 
gracefully dally with the flowers and the 
breezes by the wayside ; that he can fed 
and make felt the glories of nature, and 
weave into his lays the beams of sun, and 
moon, and stars. These the genuine 
poet must and will recognize in all their 
beauty, and appropriate them as costly 
material in building the house of his fame 
He will fashion them into a rainbow that 
shall span the weeping vale of earth, and 
make it radiant with the hues of heaven, 
even when darkest with storms. But this 
is not enough. Man is the grand work 
of nature, or rather of God ; and it is in 
man, and his destinies and struggles, that 
the poet must find his noblest theme. 
The true vocation of the poet unquestioD^ 
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abljr is to animate the human race in its 
progress from barbarism towards virtue 
and greatness. He is appointed by Prov- 
idence to arouse to generous exertion, 
and to console in distress. There is 
nothing so full of the elements of poetry 
as the fortunes, and aspirations, and 
achievements of the vast human family. 
Its endeavors to escape from the sensual 
into the intellectual life; its errors^ its 
failures, its sorrows, and its crimes, all 
are prolific of poetic and dramatic matter 
of the intensest interest. To guide and 
encourage humanity in iu arduous but 
ever-onward career ; to assist it to tread 
down despotism and oppressionj to give / 
effect to the tears and groans of the suffer- 
ing ; to trumpet abroad wrong in all its 
shapes ,* to whisper into the fainting soul 
the glorious hopes of a still higher exist- 
ence — these are, and have ever been, the 
godlike tasks of the true poet, and there- 
fore has he been styled a prophet and a 
priest There never was an age in which 
the magnificent developments of human 
genius and intellectual energy, in which, 
too, the social position of society present- 
ed to the mind of the poet such stirring and 
magnificent themes, as the present. We 
have advanced, in Europe and America at 
least out of the first periods of barbarism 
«ad semi-barbarism. Christanity has done 
a great work upon the earth in establish- 
ing as civil and as national principles the 
grand doctrines of human right, and in 
opening the general mind to the percep- 
tion of the fact, that virtue, happiness, 
ud immortality, go hand in hand. We 
have ottered our judgment against slavery, 
and war, and priestcraft, and have given 
deep and incurable wounds to those ene- 
mies of the earth's repose, if we have not 
been yet able utterly to remove them to 
their true place, amongst the monstros? 
ities which are only matter of memory 
and of wonder. But we see daily in the 
xntnd not merely of private society, and 
of enlightened men in their writings, but 
in the mind of nations, and its expres- 
sioo through the press, that the leaven of 
peace and liberty is fast leavening the 
irbole popular mass in most countries, 
and will ere long present glorious fruits. 
Vbe energies which once manifissted 
ifaienMelves in war, are now turned into 



the noble channels of moral investigation 
and scientific discovery. Steam, elec- 
tricity, and chemistry, are from day to 
day luminously revolutionizing all our 
modes of life and manner of thinking. 
By means of them *' many already run to 
and fro on the earth, and knowledge is 
increased." But still there is a vast 
mountain of ignorance, of prejudices, 
and of crime and suffering to remove. 
The very light which is poured up<m us 
only lays more bare to our astonishment 
the social evils that have long walked 
about in the darkness. We see the mul- 
titude thronged together in misery, and 
the few only ** faring sumptuously every 
day.'' With growing knowledge we must 
have more equable comfort, and means 
of virtuous and intellectual enjoyment. 
From factories, and pits, and dense alleys, 
the weak and young cry out of oppressions 
that destroy body and soul ; and they are 
the poets with the words of fire and feel- 
ing, at the head of preachers, literary and 
public men, who must be the great pro- 
phets of social sympathy, the heralds of 
justice, and Christian kindness between 
roan and man, if they do not desert their 
heaven-appointed post. One true word 
from them goes like an electric flash 
through all the joints and sinews of soci- 
ety. It is on the great subject. of human 
right and Christian love that they are 
only great to their possible extent. ' By 
this they seize at once on the whole 
world, and become famous in the same 
moment that they are the eternal bene- 
factors of their fellow-men. It is not the 
particular evil which they strike at and 
destroy, which measures the limits of 
their benefaction. They propagate a 
spirit which go^s on operating the same 
moral changes from age to age. By the 
single poem of *' The Shirt,*' Hood ac- 
quired more fame than by all the previous 
labors of twenty years. He became in 
an instant the poet of the million, and 
instead of the smile which had illumined 
the face of jaded luxury at his puns, ten 
thousand blessings from the hearts of the 
wronged and afilicted rose up to Heaven 
on his behalf. What is it that has given ' 
to Burns and Ebenezer Elliot such a liv- 
inff place in the souls of the people t It 
ia Mcause, with all their love of nalnre. 
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they bad a still livelier love of man, and 
gave utterance to those great truths which 
became, as soon as uttered, the property, 
the language, and the watchwords of the 
million in their grand quest after liberty 
and knowledge. Eclectic Review far 
December. 



THE BUSHMEN OP SOUTH APRICA. 

We glean the f<^iowing account of the 
character and manners of this wandering 
race from a paper read by Mr Ruxton at 
a late meeting of the London Ethnological 
Society: — The Bushmen inhabit the 
aknoet inaccessible valleys of the Snew« 
berg and Neuweld, and the desolate 
tracts of Karoo, or desert, extending from 
the northern boundary of Cape Colony 
northwatd nearly to the tropic. Of the 
human race, the condition of these poor 
outcasts is perhaps the moat desolate and 
forlorn. The appearance of locusts and 
other insects, by mankind in general 
considered a plague, is by them regarded 
88 the greatest blessing, the larve being 
sought for as a luxury. Even a slight 
intercourse is favorable to the morals of 
this people; and that their habits are 
warlike, is proved by the fact, that in the 
year 1510, Francisco Almeida, the first 
Portuguese governor of India, was de- 
feated and killed by them on the Salt 
river, the site of the present Cape Town« 
In 1652, when the Dutch took possession 
of the Cape, the Bushmen were very nu- 
merous, and in possession of large herds 
ef cattle, which gradually diminished as 
their intercourse with the whites in- 
creased. Indeed, as the colony became 
settled, barter for cattle was dispensed 
with for forcible possession ; a system of 
persecution which drove them from desert 
to desert, "their hand raised against 
every man, every man's hand against 
them." Although inferior in stature to 
the Hottentots — for they rarely exceed 
five feet — their limbs are symmetry itself. 
Spare in form, the figure in youth is light 
and elegant, the chest round and capa- 
cious, and the foot and hand perfect. 
The excessive inward curvature of the 
spinei and the extraordinary development 



of the hip, are common to the Boahraan 
and Hottentot, but more strongly marked 
in the former. They difier in feature, 
moreover, from the Hottentot The com- 
plexion is of a yellowish-olive, or the 
color of a faded beech leaf. The hair 
grows in small detached patches or lines 
of tufts, and is sparingly distributed over 
the head. In texture it resembles singed 
Wool. It is not cut, but, on reaching a 
certain length, frizzles at the ends into 
a little ball, which drops off. The eye 
resembles that of the Chinese, while the 
facial angle is that of the Australian. 
The Bushman is a cheerful and exceed- 
ingly active person, and his power of 
endurance consider ahle. A simple wind- 
break forms the only shelter from the 
weather. Their clothing consists of a 
karop, or skin, thrown over their shoul- 
ders, and a smaller one twisted around 
their loins. Their weapons are a short 
heavy club, a bow and poisoned arrows, 
and the assagai, or dart, which they hurl 
with great dexterity and precision. Their 
mechanical skill is very respectable, as 
shown in their mats, fbhing nets, and 
implements of war. 



f 0STPON1NO A Duel. — The Newhaven 
Herald says that a correspondence is 
now going on between two gentlemen of 
Boston, which began ten years ago with 
a challenge. Mr A., a bachelor, chal- 
lenged Mr B., a married man with one 
child, who replied that the cooditioDs 
were not equal, that he must necessarily 
put more at risk with his life than the 
other; and he declined. A year after- 
wards he received another challenge 
from Mr A., who stated that he too hid 
now a wife and a child; and he supposed, 
therefore, the objection of Mr. fi. was 
no longer valid. Mr. B. replied that be 
had now two children ; consequeatiy 
the inequality still subsisted. The neit 
year Mr. A. renewed his challenge, 
having now two children also ; but his 
adversary had three. This matter, when 
last heard of, was still going on, the 
numbers being six to seven, and the 
challenge yearly raoewed. Umted Siaies 
Jammed. 
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FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. NO.H. 

Stukely. — Yoa have been in the north 
lately, I think : did you come or go by 
way of Edinburgh? 

GHaroo. — Yes ; what of that ? 
Sluke. — O, only I wished to know if 
you chanced to see a particularly splen- 
did edifice, in the old English style, get- 
ting up near Edinburgh, the finest build- 
ing, I belieire, now erecting in the United 
Kingdom; will cost, I am told, something 
like a hundred thousand pounds. 

Gil. — Well, I think I do recollect 
something of the sort ; some nobleman's 
residence, I suppose; a splendid situa- 
tioD it occupies, west of the town. 

Stuke. — Quite right as to situation, 
but wrong as to its objects. Why, it is 
an hospital for educating and boarding 
poor children — a munificent endowment 
of an old printer named Donaldson, who 
died some twenty years ago. There are 
8o few instances of such considerate be- 
nevolence, that one cannot but honor the 
memory of so good a man. 

GH. — Avast there, as Tom Pipes 
mrould say. Considerate benevolence, 
with a vengeance! More likely a piece 
of vanity in the old gentleman. Does it 
not strike you that this practice of rear- 
in]^ poor children by the hundred in mag- 
nificent palaces, quite at variance with 
their prospects in life, is exceedingly ab- 
surd ? If the wish were to rear monks, 
I could understand the principle of the 
VOL. III.— -NO. 5 17 



thing ; but why children who are to mix 
in the world should be taken from under 
their parents^ direction and culture, and 
brought up in seclusion in large houses, 
where they have neither industrial exer- 
cises nor domestic training, and at best, 
only get some book instruction, is past 
my comprehension. 

Stuke. — You surprise me. I always 
thought these hospitals among our most 
admirable institutions. The benefits they 
confer by relieving parents in meagre cir- 
cumstances from the great cost of edu- 
cating children, are too well known for 
me to say anything about them. 

Gil. — A mistake, my dear fellow — 
all a mistake. You are wiindering in the 
dark ages of twenty years ago. Since 
that remote period, the world has got 
quite new lights on the subject of rearing 
and educating children ; and, what you 
will think curious, they have gone back 
to nature for principles. It is now a set- 
tled point — that is, settled among all but 
the no-reading, no-thinking, very respect- 
able personages who go on dreaming of 
the past — that children can never be so 
well brought up as within the pale of the 
institution pointed out by nature — to 
wit, the family home, or at least in pri- 
vate educational establishments, in which 
something like fireside training — the 
training of the affections ^- has a place. ^ 

Stuke, — Then what would you do 
with all the endowed hospitals for youth f 

GU, — Either turn them into day 
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schools, or infuse into them the princi- 
ples of an education which would de- 
velop the whole faculties and feelings of 
the pupils. Some might be adrantage- 
ously abolished, and their funds devoted 
to general purposes of education. 

Stuke. — You would not certainly med- 
dle with hospitals for the aged and infirm ? 

• Gil, — Not quite sure. I rather think 
that, in most instances, endowed alms- 
houses, asylums, ajid all that kind of 
thing, are got up very much as monu- 
ments of posthumous vanity. However, 
that is neither here nor there as to the 
main question. The worst feature of 
these institutions is, that the people who 
go into them must feel, to a certain ex- 
tent, that they are pauperized — that they 
are objects of a bounty doled out in the 
eye of the public. Now, I would prefer 
sheltering them from this indignity. In- 
stead of cramming a lot of old men and 
women into a big house, called an asy- 
lum, or into a row of small edifices, called 
almshouses, I would give each poor per- 
son an allowance of so much per annum 
to go and live where he liked. His pit- 
tance might be of consequence in pro- 
viding a decent home in the house of a 
brother, sister, or other relative; or he 
might select a cheap place of residence 
in the country, visit bis friends occasion- 
ally, and perhaps eke out his income by 
some trifling employment. Among the 
other advantages of this plan, there would 
be a saving of a house, also of salaries to 
governors, physicians, chaplains, domes- 
tics, door-keepers, and so forth. I see it 
mentioned in the newspapers, that the 
late Sir Gabriel Wood has bequeathed 
the princely sum of ^30,000, to be ex- 
pended in th^ erection and maintenance 
of an hospital in Greenock for the recep- 
tion of the aged, infirm, and disabled 
seamen of that port This bequest will 
doubtless do much good ; but it would do 
a great deal more if the cost of erecting 
and maintaining a fine mansion — per- 
haps an eight or ten thousand pound af- 
fair — were not to be abstracted from it. 
Siuke, — You do take such queer 
notions. 

. GU, — Perhaps so; I don't insist on 
my plan being the right one in all cases. 
There is no rule, you know, without ex- 



ceptions ; I would only have the subject 
reconsidered by those who think of leav- 
ing money for beneficent purposes. The 
subject, indeed, has another side : it may 
be a question whether bequeathed money 
ever does the good expected from it, leave 
it any way you like. Whereas, if men 
were to be liberal during their lives in- 
stead of after death, they would not only 
make sure of doing good in a right direc- 
tion, but reap ail the pleasure of being 
benevolent. Is there not something mel- 
ancholy in contemplating the death of the 
unfriended rich ? Picture to yourself an 
old wealthy man, for whom no one enter- 
tains either respect or affection ; see him 
reclining on his death-bed, with no single 
consolation but that of owning fifty thou- 
sand pounds. But what if it were fitly 
times fifty thousand ? It can give no new 
lease of existence, allay no pain in his 
condition, purchase no real pleasure, en- 
sure no happiness. Its possession is prob- 
ably a trouble : how he should leave it is 
an annoyance. After pondering on all 
sorts of schemes, he fastens on the idea 
of endowing an hospital ; and this be- 
comes to him a kind of substantiality in 
his dreams ; as he sinks unfriended to his 
rest, the vision of a building which shall 
rise a proud memorial of his charity floats 
in his dying brain. Well, at length the 
building is erected, but before the last 
stone of it is laid, the testator is a mass 
of clay, and nobody thanks him for his 
alms. He cheated himself with a fancy. 
'* Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
death?" 

Stuke, ^-Yery gloomy view of affairs, 
I must confess; why, what would you 
be at? 

GftZ. — I only want to see people act 
with a little foresight, and do their duty 
while they may. Have you ever read 
Carlyle's Past and Present? 

Stuke. — Yes — no : I have tried ; bat 
it is too mystic and high-flown' for my 
poor faculties. 

Gil» — Carlyle is seldom anything bat 
mystic. It is in him, I suppose, and he 
cannot help it. Yet in his mysticism 
there are often gleams of strong original 
thought. I like originality. I like to 
see men think for themselves, and not go 
droning on upon the same set of tunes. 
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like a barrel organ, generation after gen- 
eration. Carlyle is one of these dashing 
original thinkers and writers. He tells 
his mind, and that I take to be a great 
point. He also tells people pretty ^eely 
as to their failings. One of his sayines 
struck me: it is "that every man shonTd 
jind his toork^ and do it,** 

Stuke. — I see nothing in that ; every- 
body is bound to follow his calling. 

Oil, — ^That's just what I expected you 
would say. Carlyle's meaning goes deeper 
than a'man's professional la^rs. He im- 
plies that every one among us should cast 
about for some kind of work in which he 
can make himself useful to his fellow- 
creatures. One man has a gift for this, 
another has a gift for that ; one can give 
much valuable assistance, for example, as 
to the getting up a useful class of schools, 
and another can be of material service in 
improving the health of towns. Some- 
times the " work " may consist in only 
giving a little countenance and advice ; 
at other times it may depend on personal 
exertions; in another class of cases it 
may be necessary to expend some money ; 
and at the very least, it will consist in 
giving good wishes, and no opposition, to- 
wards schemes of general benefit, which 
the more enterprising are willing to un- 
dertake. The other day I heard of a 
case .in point : — A gentleman and his 
wife, without family, and having a for- 
tune equal to their wants and wishes, 
became tired of living in London, where 
they had little else to do but amuse them- 
selves. Reflecting on how they could 
lead a life not only more useful, but more 
agreeable to their feelings, they resolved 
on removing to the west of Ireland ^^ the 
last place which most people in their rank 
would have thought of. They removed 
thither accordingly, took a house in a 
poor village, and commenced a career of 
active benevolence. Not discouraged by 
accounts of others having failed to im- 
prove the condition and habits of the Irish 
peasantry, they set about a persevering 
course of social melioration. For one 
thing, they established a school for teach- 
ing girls sewing and household work; 
and it is amazing what good this in time 
effected. Formerly, the people in the 
Tillage and neighborhood had gone about 



in rags ; the women seldom mended any- 
thing, and the cottages were dirty and 
wretched. Now, not a torn or ragged 
garment was to be seen; buttons wefe 
sewed on as soon as they fell off^jand the 
clothing generally exhibited quite an 
altered appearance. The houses also 
were better kept ; pigs were turned out 
of doors ; and the firesides had for the 
first time an air of neatness and comfort. 
All this of course took some years of in- 
cessant labor; petty vexations had to be 
endured, and much opposition at first to 
be encountered. But a spirit of genuine 
practical benevolence overcame all diffi- 
culties, active and passive ; and the gen- 
tleman and his lady had ultimately the 
' gratification of seeing their schemes snc- 
cessful. What may be the degree of 
pleasure they derive from reflecting on 
the good they have done, I leave any one 
to judge. Can their permanent satisfac- 
tion of mind be for a moment compared 
to the fleeting pleasures of an idle fash- 
ionable existence — a mere fiddle-faddling 
in drawing-rooms? And yet thousands 
never venture a thought beyond enjoy- 
ments of this transitory kind. I would 
not, certainly, recommend all the world 
to rush away to Ireland, like the hero 
and heroine of my anecdote, although 
many might do worse. Persons willing 
to do gomi to their fellow-creatures may 
find plenty scenes of enterprise, plenty 
things to do, at their own doors. And to 
do so, is what is implied by a man's^fM^ 
ing his work, and doing it. 

Stake, —Well, if it be all that, I think 
there is plenty of it just now. Every one 
seems to be running after everything but 
what he has any express call to interfere 
with. And what a struggle people have 
to appear what they are not 1 I am sure 
many mistake their own dignity and im- 
portance in trying to* play second fiddle > 
to others, for they only get laughed at for 
their folly. Cobden, the other day, I ob- 
serve, gave a smart rap over the knuckles 
to those who build their greatness on this 
false foundation. " I know a case," said 
he, " exactly in point. In Cheshire there 
is a young man, the son of a wealthy 
manufacturer, who is exceedingly fond 
of hounds and horses, of hunting and 
sporting^ and whose greatest ambition it 
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18 to ape the manners and keep the com- 
pany of the neighboring squires. He is 
the darling of his mother, who encour- 
ages him in all his extravagant expenses, 
on the^plea that be is such a credit to the 
family, and keeps such good society — 
to say npthing of the five or six hunt- 
ers which he keeps besides. Well, this 
young gentleman was lately riding along 
the road with a certain friend of mine, a 
nobleman, and a hunting squire. On 
coming to a turn of, the road, he thought 
that he would be able to make a steeple- 
chase ride across the fields, instead of 
going round ; and when he was gone, my 
friend inquired who was the young fellow 
with such capital cattle ; when the squire 
replied, ' O, he^s only one of them cottoir 
chaps off the hills.' Now, if any of the 
cotton lords of Preston have the same 
ambition as the Cheshire cotton chap, let 
them think of what was said of him be- 
hind his back. The squires, although 
just before they may have been drinking 
your wine, will say of you, ' He's only 
a cotton chap from Preston.' They 
won't know anything more about you. 
It is always a great mistake for a man to 
attempt to set up for what he is not. For 
what he is, he is something; but as a 
mere sham, he is nothing. A cotton- 
spinner is somebody while he sticks by 
his order ; he has in that both rank and 
respectability. It is through such as he 
that Manchester has become a great 
and important town in the estimation of 
statesmen and in the eyes of the world ; 
and that greatness was acquired only by 
the Manchester manufacturers setting up 
for themselves and forming an order of 
their own. It is to them that we owe the 
institutions and Athenisum which have 
made Manchester celebrated." Now, I 
take this not to be a bad hit. 

Gil — Of course it is ; and I would 
add, that the man who follows his profes- 
sion, is precisely the person who can be 
of most use in helping others. You talk 
of people running about doing things out 
of the ordinary track. Though not fond 
of betting, I will take any cSds that if 
you investigate this very curious matter, 
you will find that it is chiefly the very 
busy who are concerned in all the out-of- 
the-way pieces of duty. I have always 



remarked this. Thoee who have plenty 
of time, and plenty of means, seldom do 
anything. Who are those who act as 
magistrates, as members of hard-working 
committees, as bustlers about on all occa- 
sions, when any good work is on hand! 
Not the men who have nothing to do ; 
not those who find a difficulty in killing 
time ; but persons who have already near- 
ly every moment filled up -r who have 
perhaps twenty to thirty letters to answer 
daily, and who habitually give close con- 
sideration to private business of the most 
important kind. I have seen so much of 
this, that when I want any one to lend 
assistance in some useful public duty, I 
never go to the idle and leisurely — I 
always seek out the man who has so much 
to do that he scarcely knows which hand 
to turn to. 

Stuke. — That seems about as para- 
doxical as the art of putting a quart into 
a pint bottle. I am for every person 
minding number one. Charity begins 
at home. 

GiL — Yes, but does not end there. 
No doubt men may sometimes do harm 
by their meddling. We must always take 
judgment along with us, and act accord- 
ingly. I am disposed, for instance, to 
think that there is far too much fuss 
made about improving the condition of 
the working-classes, so called. 

Stuke, — I am all amazement! You 
who have always spoken in such a friendly 
strain of the working-classes ! 

CriJ, — It is because I am their friend 
that I say what I say. Although an ad- 
vocate for every one helping in the gen- 
eral cause of humanity, not only as a 
matter of duty, but from the pleasure to 
be derived from doing good, I am equally 
an advocate for all making the very best 
effort to help themselves. Self-exertion 
and self-dependence are unquestionably 
our portion. Nature, in my opinion, 
never intended that all the thinking 
should be done by a few, and that all the 
rest of mankind should act as puppets 
under them. Every man has brains as 
well as hands, and to impose no labor on 
these brains is far from wise. This is, 
however, what clap-trap writers on the 
working-classes seem inclined to do. In- 
stead of recommending working-men to 
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use their thinking faculties, to cultivate 
selNenial and self-respect, to make every 
reasonable effort to improve their means 
and opportunities, they appear to wish 
them to remain passive — work, but not 
think; for everything that can improve 
their condition is to be left to the contriv- 
ance of the parties charged with looking 
after and thinking for them. Don't you 
see that this is not exactly as it ought to 
be, and is in some measure contrary to 
common sense? I think I pay the work- 
ing-classes a much higher compliment 
when I tell them they have as good brains 
amongst them as are to be found in any 
other department of society, and that 
they have only to cultivate and exercise 
these brains, and act in unison with oth- 
ers who are desirous of aiding them, in 
order to remedy all imperfections in their 
habits and condition. 

Stuke. — For my part I don't see that 
anything keeps down the working-classes 
but their intemperance. Cure that, and 
they will be all right. 

€ril, — Intemperance is only a symptom 
of a disease, not the disease itself; and it 
is of little use attacking symptoms. Yet 
this is what has lately been attempted in 
the laudable endeavor to put down intem- 
perance among the humbler classes. The 
true plan of procedure would be, to reach 
the malady which prompts men to con- 
same their earnings in liquor. What is 
this malady? Ignorance; and, along with 
that, want of self-respect. Until the work- 
ing-classes are educated, and improved in 
their tone of manners, their habits, and 
their aspirations, we can have little ex- 
pectation of seeing them abandon dram 
and beer drinking. Temperance socie- 
ties must therefore in a great measure 
alter their proceedings. They must com- 
mence a crusade against popular ignor- 
ance ; insist on the carrying out of broad 
plans of national education; advance 
measures of sanitory improvement ; and 
encourage all amusements, literary and 
otherwise, of a harmless kind. 

Shtke. — I saw a pamphlet the other 
day in which the writer — the Rev. 
Thaddeus (yMalley, and apparently a 
well-meaning sort of man -^pointed out 
how advantageous it would be for the 
rking^laases to live in a species of 
IT* 



clubs, forty to fifty families in so many 
apartments, all in one building : the sav- 
ing of rent, and also by buying every- 
thing at wholesale prices, would, he says, 
be prodigious. 

Gil. — I have no faith in these pro- 
jects. They do not sufficiently take the 
failings and prepossessions of mankind 
into account. My belief is, that on hu- 
man nature is stamped the principle of 
living in independent families. A hus- 
band, wife, and children, compose a com- 
munity perfect in itself; and to seek hap- 
piness or prosperity by any other arrange- 
ment, is clearly against nature, and must 
necessarily fail. Some other time, I shall 
give you a little more of my mind on this 
momentous subject, if you will have pa- 
tience to listen to me ; meanwhile as it is 
getting late, I must bid you good-by. 

Stuke, — Good-by, Gilaroo, good-by. 
[Crilaroo departs.] A queer fish that; 
I humor him in his i)ew-&ngled notions. 



PLEASURES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
Let us fancy a man timid, and unused 
to locomotion, who has perhaps been 
diverting his morning with newspaper 
accounts of railway accidents, arriving 
in the evening at the great terminus at 
Euston Square, bound on a nocturnal 
trip to Birmingham or Liverpool. Pass- 
ing under an entriince as colossal and 
imposing as an Egyptian temple, he is hur- 
ried through the darkness to a spot which 
almost realizes the description of the hall 
of Eblis. Long colonnades of iron pillars 
support an iron roof, the intricate tracery 
of which fades away in gloom, while be- 
low rows of brilliant gas-lamps bewilder 
his suddenly-expanded vision. Passen- 
gers more accustomed to the voyage than 
himself knock him about in their anxiety 
to secure their own places. Anon, por- 
ters pushing huge trucks come rattling 
down, and it requires all his activity to 
attend to the polite " Make way, if you 
please, sir," which attacks him on every 
side. When sufficiently acquainted with 
the place to find out an undisturbed spot 
for observation, he timidly glances out 
into the gloomy abyss which stretches 
away firom the platform, and then hia ter^ 
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rors will surely reach their climax. Great 
huge things, like fiery dragons, prowl 
about— growling, blowing, panting, vom- 
iting smoke and flame, and looking as if 
they had the will and the power to swal- 
low up the train in which he is about to 
trust himself, passengers and all. Sud- 
denly the bell rings, and our timid friend 
rushes to his carriage, thinking all the 
while of Mr. Huskinsson^s fate, and tum- 
bles affrighted into a most commodious 
receptacle, where he finds, to his surprise, 
gentle young ladies composedly reading 
novels, and knowing ones of the rougher 
sex elaborately arranging their nightcaps. 
He has selected the middle carriage for 
safety, and now, if possible, he secures 
the middle seat in that. If he has a fat 
fellow-passenger on each side, and an- 
other in front, he feels somewhat reas- 
sured, and commences some ingenious 
mental calculations as to what extent his 
lateral friends may act as cushions should 
the train go off the rails, or in how far 
the elasticity of his portly vis-d-vis stom- 
ach might constitute it an effectual '' buf- 
fer " for his head in the awful event of a 
collision. Another bell rings, and away 
they go at a pace which would leave the 
wild huntsman ''nowhere;" and our 
timid traveller clings to his seat as com- 
fortable as if perched on a cask of gun- 
powder with a lighted cigar in his mouth. 
But a man can sleep even on the night 
before he is hanged. Our friend slum- 
ber3 oflf, lulled by the placid, contented 
snoring of one of his compagnons de 
voyage, when suddenly a wild unearthly 
scream breaks upon his ear; he starts 
up, convulsively exclaiming, " What's 
that ? " and narrowly escapes a cut nose 
in his hurry to poke his head out of the 
window. The scream is repeated louder 
and shriller, and his fears throw off all 
restraint. Re shakes the arm of one of 
the sleepers, wonders how he can sleep 
under such circumstances, and repeats 
his "What's that?" in eager and fear- 
impressed accents. The sleeper — some 
old commercial traveller, who can sleep 
anywhere — slowly rubs his eyes, gazes 
mechanically at the questioner, takes his 



guide-book out of his pocket, and having 
referred to it, mutters the cabalistic word 
" Tring," or " Watford," or " Wolver- 
ton,'' and composes himself again to 
sleep. If it be the last-named place, oar 
timid traveller has a gleam of comfort 
He is allowed five minutes on terrafirma, 
and quickly descending from his prison, 
he rushes into the refreshment-room, 
where, to save time, the coffee is kept 
boiling hot for the accommodation of 
mail and express train visitors. He has 
had hardly time to scald his lips with the 
first mouthful, when another bell rings, 
and he runs away to look for his carriage. 
Of course he has not taken notice of the 
number, and therefore runs about in wild 
dismay, at every door he looks in seeing 
strange faces and unrecognizable great- 
coats, and at last finds his own seat 
just as the leviathan begins slowly to 
move away from the station. Then 
comes the dark tunnel with all its hor- 
rors. The merry rumble of the train in 
the open air is changed for a sullen sub- 
terranean roar ; the timid traveller looks 
out, and sees, close to his face, a slimy 
brick wall, while his memory reverts to 
the catacombs of Paris, and the skeleton 
which was found sitting bolt upright in 
the main sewer of Fleet street He 
wonders how he should feel if the whole 
superincumbent mass of earth were sud- 
denly to settle down upon him and his 
fellow-passengers; and when he again 
emerges into upper air, he feels as if he 
had just escaped a most dreadful peril. 
His fellow-travellers, who have by this 
time slept enough, brighten up, and be- 
ginning to find out their man, are most 
obliging in providing pabulum for his 
terrors. One describes a "smash" in 
which he was himself nearly killed; 
while another innocently says that they 
are just then approaching a most danger- 
ous curve or steep embankment. Thus 
the timid traveller is kept continually oo 
the tenter-hooks as he drives through 
tunnels, or flies over embankments or 
viaducts^ until at last he arrives, sound 
in body, but much distracted in mind, at 
the place of his ultimate destination. 
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THE DUBLIN EXCHANGE. 
"Tub Dublin Exchange may perhaps 
rank next in beauty to the Bank. It was 
commenced in 1769, and finished in 
1779^ under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Thomas Cooley, an artist to whom 
Dublin is indebted for other fine struc- 



tures. Its form is nearly a square of one 
hundred feet, having three fronts of Port- 
land stone, in the Corinthian order, 
crowned by a dome in the centre of 
the building. The interior is a happy 
combination of elegance and conven- 
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THE DUBLIN CUSTOM HOUSE. 
** The Dublin Custom House was de- 
signed and erected by Mr. James Gan- 
don, the foundation-stone having been 
laid in 1781. It is worthy of comment, 
that although the cost of building the 
Bank amounted to no more than i£40,000, 
the expense of the Custom House exceed- 
ed i:546,000. The Custom House is 375 
feet in length, and 205 feet in depth, and 
exhibits four decorated frotits, answering 
almost directly to the four cardinal points 
of the compass — the south being the 
principd front. In the interior are two 
courts, divided from each other by the 
centre pile, which is 100 feet broad, and 
runs from north to south th^ whole! depth 
of the building. The south, or sea front, 
is composed of pavilions at each end, 
joined by arcades, and united to the cen- 
tre. It is finished in the Doric order, 
with an entablature, and bold projecting 
cornice. A superb dome, 120 feet in 
height, surmounts the whole, on the top 
of vt'liich i^ a statue of Hope resting on 
her anchot, 16 feet high. The north front 
has a portico of four pillars in the centre, 
but no pediment. The sotith front is en- 
tirely of Portland stone; the other three 
Idrfc of nrottntain granite. Th^ effect of 
this spacious and superb structure is now 



inexpressibly lonely ; time has produced 
changes that have rendered it almost use- 
less ; the necessity of watching contra- 
bandists no longer exists; the assimila- 
tion of ' duties * has removed clerks and 
* waiters ' of all grades ; and, unhappily, 
the paucity of Dublin's commerce is such 
that a cottage might suffice to transact 
its ' business,' in lieu of a palace. The 
rooms of the Custom House are there- 
fore deserted ; a mariner's step is seldom 
echoed by its walls, and * bills of lading' 
would startle almost as much as the dra- 
pery of a banshee. The interior is now 
divided into several public offices, of 
which the Stamp Office is the principal." 



A RUN THROUGH EGYPT 

IN 1842. 
Everything appertaining to a country 
so intimately associated with the history 
and progress of mankind as Egypt, must 
be ever fresh and attractive. The learn- 
ed find no termination to their research ; 
the ordinary reader no limit to his curi- 
osity and wonder. It is for this reason 
that we turn to notes of a journey from 
Alexandria to Ciiiro, the Pyramids, and 
the Red Sea, performed in the summer 
of 1^3, by the Rer. 6. Fisk, then oo 
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his way to Jerusalem and other principal 
localities of the Holy Land.* 

The reverend gentleman's outward 
route lay through France and Italy; 
from Naples he steamed to Alexandria, 
in company with "a motley group of 
English, French, Italians, and Greeks, 
a considerable allowance of priests, a 
Franciscan monk, and four sisters of 
charity." After a somewhat trying pas- 
sage, the steamer dropped anchor in the 
bay of Alexandria on the 25th of April ; 
boats in great numbers were quickly 
around her ; and our traveller and party 
taking possession of one, cleared off with 
all possible celerity. " We had then a 
distance of nearly two miles ere we 
could get on shore ; and when we fairly 
came to land, what a picture was pre- 
sented ! The oriental appearance of the 
city and of its population spoke for itself 
at once; and we felt that an African cli- 
mate was about us. Throngs of half- 
naked Arabs, clamorous for employment 
as porters, stood around. The harsh 
guttural of the Arabic tongue sounded 
strangely in our ears. Asses, some sad- 
dled for riding, and others prepared to 
carry baggage, together with guides and 
servants proffering their services, all 
pressed upon us together, as we first set 
our feet on the shores of Egypt ; while, 
somewhat in the background, a long 
string of camels, laden with timber, 
stones for building, and water-skins, 
passed along, with their slow, dreamy, 
yet majestic step; and here and there 
the 'feathery palm-trees' waved grace- 
fully in the slightly moving breeze which 
swept over them from the desert. It 
would have amused our friends in Eng- 
land could they but have seen us on our 
arrival, with our baggage laid upon asses, 
guided by attendant Arab men and boys 

— a troop of them, all jealous of each 
other on account of the few piastres 
which were to be the price of the accom- 
modation; the selected ones exulting, 
the rejected ones growling and fuming 

— and all going in uproarious procession 
through the narrow and squalid-looking 

* A Pastor's Memorial of Egypt, the Red Sea, 
tbe Wildernesses of Sin and Parao, Mount Sinai, 
Jerusalem, and other Principal Localities of tbe 
Holy Land. London: Seeley& Co. 1846. 



streets and avenues of the Arab quarter, 
amidst crowds of the most picturesque 
figures that can be conceived — some 
gravely and silently smoking their long 
pipes — some squatting on the dust in 
the shade of the low mud-walled dwell- 
ings, in earnest conversation — some 
playing at games, and others carrying on 
their heads and crying various articles of 
small merchandise. Women were seen 
bearing their half-naked babes astride on 
their shoulders, and others riding on don- 
keys, which are the ' hackney coaches * 
of Alexandria. Winding our way slowly 
through the overhung and confined 
streets, with a sense of entire novelty 
and strangeness, we reached at length 
the European Hotel, rejoicing at finding 
ourselves once more in a condition to 
enjoy rest and repose." 

While in Alexandria, the party saw 
much to interest ihem — nothing more 
so than the bustle and heterogeneousness 
of the bazaars. These " present every 
article of convenience suitable to orientd 
notions; and indeed at Alexandria, most 
European wants may be well enough 
supplied. Bazaars for the sale of to- 
bacco of various kinds, and in vari- 
ous forms for consumption, are found in 
all directions ; and the smell of tobocco- 
smoke is the most familiar odor of the 
place. Everybody smokes, and at every 
hour of the day. The whole front of 
the bazaar is open, and has a floor raised 
about two or three feet above the level of 
the street. It is furnished with carpets, 
and sometimes with cushions in the form 
of a dew an ; and on these the purchaser 
is not unfrequently seated, while select- 
ing the articles he wants, and agreeing, 
or rather disagreeing, and haggling, 
about the price ; for every one who pur- 
chases at a Turkish or Arab bazaar must 
make up his mind to this, unless he 
would pay double the value of all he 
needs. The Arab traders are a stirring, 
active people — on the look out for cus- 
tomers, and prompt in attending to them. 
It is the reverse with the Turks. They 
will suffer you to stand and look about, 
and handle the various goods within 
reach, without rising from their usually 
recumbent posture, or patting their long 
pipes from their mouths. When you go 
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Ho ftr as to express any particular want, 
they will slowly and almost unwillingly 
'break in upon the half repose which 
thcty are enjoying, aind place before you 
ihe required articles, apparently careless 
'whether you purchase or not" 

According to Mr. Fisk, a spirit of im- 
{yrofement manifests itself in the external 
aspect of Alexandria: from the bay to 
the citadel, and thence throughout the 
"public works, there are proofs of grow- 
ing importance, to be attributed solely to 
the enterprise of the present Pasha. The 
^eat admixture of Earopeans with the 
native population, deprives the city of 
touch of its oriental peculiarity ; and in 
this respect it reminds the traveller of 
Malta or some other semi-Anglicised 
city. Though living under a purely 
despotic government, the people appear 
cheerful and happy; "and certainly," 
eonftinues our author, "I have never 
seen in Egypt such instances of squalid 
misery and mendicity as I met with in 
Italy wherever I went." 

Leaving Alexandria the d9th of April, 
'tiie party proceeded to Cairo by drag- 
Iraat along the Mahmoudi canal as far as 
Aifeh, and thence up the Nile. Their 
passage — in these days of railways and 
steam-tugs, and much talk about Red 
Sea and Mediterranean connection — ap- 
pears to have been a very rude and prim- 
hive affair. " All our progress along the 
canal was effected by towing — for which 
purpose sometimes four and at others 
mx horses were employed, and changed 
about every twelve miles. The horses 
Were ridden by wild half-naked Arabs, 
tad sometimes Nubians, whose feats of 
horsemanship on the banks of the canal 
were perfectly novel and amusing. When 
dashing along at a rapid rate, they set up 
a wild shout, which breaks at length into 
a choral song, anything but harmonious 
to European ears. In some parts of the 
eanal the water is exceedingly scanty, 
and, on other accounts also, impractica- 
ble for the ordinary plan of towing with 
hbrses on the banks. This inconven- 
it^nce is constantly met by the riders 
springing from their horses, dashing at 
onee into the water, tackling themselves 
with ropes, and swimming sometimes, 
ttid at other times roshmg over the 



shoals of sand, and dragging the boat 
along with surprising force and agility. 
In this picturesque operation they are 
joined by the crew ; while the unyoked 
horses are led on to resume their labor 
as soon as the state of the river will ad- 
mit. This curious scene we repeatedly 
witnessed in our passage along the canal 
and up the Nile.'* 

When about half way to Atfefa, news 
was brouffht that Mehemet Ali was de- 
scending by the same route to his mari- 
time capital ; and so every one on board 
was on the qui vice to get a glimpse of 
the great man — the regenerator of Egypt. 
This fortunate juncture was not, however, 
without some little mishaps to detract 
from its pleasure ; for the Pasha pressed 
the boat and men into bis service, and 
left our travellers to shift as they best 
could — an incident highly characteristic 
of the man. and of a despotic country. 
However, " we had a full view of Mehe- 
met AH as he sat at dinner, and while he 
was enjc^ing his chibouk, attended by 
his retinue; and afterwards, when he 
came from the farm-house on the river's 
bank where hi was resting, and mounted 
his white mule, for the purpose of taking 
possession of our boat, we were enabled 
to form a tolerably accurate notion of his 
person. He is a most remarkable man, 
and realized all we had heard about him. 
He is now past seventy, with a hale, firm, 
and determined countenance, and vener- 
able white beard. Seeing two Europeans 
near him, as he hastily passed by, he 
glanced a very peculiar, but not unfriend- 
ly, glance upon us; acknowledged slightly 
our bows, made some passing observa- 
tions to his nearest attendants, with an 
evident reference to us, and in another 
minute was mounted on his mule. His 
highnesses pipe-bearer and coffee-bearer, 
his silver washhand basin and towel- 
bearer, secretary, and interpreter, dl 
were in immediate attendance upon him. 
The scene was very interesting and very 
oriental. Here was perhaps almost the 
wonder of the age — the soldier of for- 
tune, who had risen from the humblest 
rank in the Turkish army — now the 
powerful despot of Egypt, with almost 
patriarchal simplicity taking his homely 
mid-day meal at a small farm-bouse, aod 
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departing, an ancient deq>ot8 used, Bur- 
Tounded by slaF^es, camds, dromedariea, 
d^c. dltc," Mr. Fisk declares he will not 
easily lose the iropres^ion made on liis 
mind by this glance at Egypt's Pasha; 
every Etiglishman who has seen him de- 
dare^ the same. Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Bernadotte, and others who have step- 
ped from obficiirity to thrones, are scarce- 
ly his counterparts. There are speciali- 
ties in his case that Jeave him alone ; and 
though one cannot offer a justification of 
some of the means whereby he works out 
his policy, yet it must be allowed that 
much has been done well. 

Having arrived at Cairo, the first thing 
that arrests attention is the apparent re- 
dundancy of the population* *' It is esti- 
mated at about two hundred and twenty 
thousand, including Copts, Jews, Turks, 
and Egyptian Modems. The streets of 
the city are for the most part exceedingly 
narrow, particularly those which ar^ oc- 
cupied by bazaars; where the mingled 
odor of fruits, tobacco, and various oth^r 
articles of merchandise, is anything but 
grateful. It requires great tact and beedr 
iUness to make way in the streets, espe- 
cially if on foot. The very easiest thing 
imaginable is to get one's toes crushed 
by the foot of a barb, or to be scampered 
oTer by donkeys in full canter, urged on 
by their shouting drivers; or quietly 
walked down by a camel, with his 
dreamy step and his nose in the air. 
Everybody seems to be in everybody's 
way ; and yet all escape wonderfully. In 
Cairo, as in all other oriental towns, 
naultitudes of wdlf-like dogs lie about the 
streets — not only in safe corners, but in. 
the most frequented ways; and it is a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to arouse 
tbem from their half reppse. At night, 
their howling and barking is quite dis- 
tressing, and effectually banishes sleep, 
from all who have the least tendency to 
he wakeful." 

The appe.aranoe of the town, however, 
19 on the whole one of cpxnfort " It has 
the air of a primitive place, both in re* 
gard to its architecture and its. inhabi- 
tmnta* The upper stories. of the houses 
project so much that the occupiers might 
almost step from one to the other. But 
then this. helps to keep the streets cool by 



shutting out the intense heat of the vertv^ 
cal sun. Though crowded by ap incefr* 
santly mpving population, tl^e streets 
seldom have the feel of suffocating hea|^ 
The windows of the houses have, for the 
most part, no glass, but consist of wood- 
en lattice-work, often richly carved and 
ornamented, projecting somewhat like 
snial} oriel windows in Gothic architec- 
ture. This, too, gives a complete ide^. 
of coolness and comfort. The houses- 
themselves are chiefly Saracenic, built 
of very solid masonry, in large n^assive 
blocks of stone; and often the doors, or 
main entrances, are much enriched with 
carved work. The principal houses are 
quadrangular ; and a spacious court, opc^, 
at the top, affords communication to every 
part of the habitation." 

Among the novelties of Cairo visited 
by our traveller, were the gardens of 
Ibrahim Pasha, the sop and successor of 
Mehemet Ali. These occupy a cpn|dd<* 
erable part of Rhoda Island ; and at the 
time of Mr. Fisk's visit were all life and 
animation, in consequence qf soofie festal, 
season, during which they are regularly 
thrown open to the public. " A vast 
assemblage of people of all classes w^q 
thronging about — some in parties seated 
in circles under the shade of spreading, 
trees, laughing, jesting, smoking, while 
others were pacing along in. slow apd 
stately march, from avenue to ave^nue, in. 
all the gliHer and color of orientalism. 
The greatest decorum, prevailed; and. it. 
was pleasant to see that neither leaf nor 
flower sujBfered violence at, the hands of 
the numerous visitors. The gardens are 
very extensive, and are laid out partly in 
European and partly in oriental taste; 
and irrigation is carefully providM for by. 
the digging of small canals, or trenchefl^ 
which are kept v{^l suppli^ v(\i]x wSvte;^* 
The trees, of various kinds — SQQ9e nar 
tive and others f<M:eigA'— appear? 4 to 
thrive remarkably, well. The pomegran-. 
ates were fuV of their rich^-t^n^ed bl9Sr< 
soma. T'he. ronseci, am^Wg ynUch ther^ 
was but little variety, were mosMy fadiiiag 
away, having already enjoyed thieir.blos*. 
soming tim^ . The cliip^ial^e waf delight- 
ful, and added much to, the, d^urin o^a 
scen^ so nqvei and picturepqwie,." On 
another occasion, the party visited thi!a 
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palace and gardens of Mehemet, at Shu- 
bra. " Theae are beautiful of their kind, 
and more trim and formal than those of 
Ibrahim Pasha, at Rhoda. Straight lines 
prevail very much, and the paths are in 
many places paved with variegated peb- 
bles. Lemon, apricot, and other trees 
abounded, bearing fruit abundantly; while 
roses, jessamine, and various beautiful 
flowers, lent their aid to complete the 
effect We could not obtain admis- 
sion to the whole of the palace, but 
had the honor of ^ seating ourselves on 
the Pasha's dewan, in one of his cham- 
bers of audience. The palace gives but 
little idea of oriental splendor; and so 
far as we saw of it, was fitted up in the 
poorest style of tawdry French decora- 
tion." 

After visiting the slave bazaar, that 
moral plague-spot in all Mahommedan 
cities ; enjoying the luxury of an oriental 
bath, with all its delicious appliances; 
and surveying the vastitude and grandeur 
of the Pyramids, our travellers made 
preparation for their journey through 
the desert to Sinai, Edom, and Palestine. 
For this purpose, an escort of trusty Be- 
douin Arabs was engaged, and the other 
preparations made with all possible alac- 
rity. Mr. Fisk devotes a special page to 
those preliminaries, on the ground that 
former travellers have been but scanty in 
their information on such matters, and in 
the belief that what he mentions will be 
useful to others who may be meditating 
such a tour. '* Our provisions," says he, 
''consisted of casks of biscuit, rice, 
maccaroni, vermicelli, pasta, dried fruits, 
coffee and tobacco for the Arabs, in 
abundance ; a canteen with plates, dishes, 
knives, forks, spoons, and crooking ves- 
sels ; a coffee-pot, charcoal for cooking, 
block-tin basins for washing, a large sup- 
ply of well-seasoned skins for water (new 
ones being objectionable on account of 
the rancid taste they are apt to impart to 
the water,) Arab umbrellas rudely made 
of green and white cotton stuff, to pro- 
tect the face against the sun; porous 
water-bottles made of baked earth, to be 
dung at the saddle, which, by evapora- 
tion, keep the water comparatively cool 
for immediate use ; a firm well-construct- 
ed tent for ourselves, and another for our 



servants, with camp stools and a table 
made to fold up with the tent; segaddehs 
or prayer-carpets used by the Mussel- 
mans — to form part of our beds by 
night and saddles by day ; mattresses and 
light coverlets, and nicely-constructed 
framework, made of split branches of the 
palm-tree, to protect our bedding from 
damp and vermin; Arab lamps, to be 
suspended in the tents at night, and a 
good store of wax-candles and oil ; pis- 
tols, sabres, ammunition, and Arab attire, 
which our friends in Alexandria and 
Cairo advised us to assume. The cos- 
tume which I wore was that of a Khow- 
aga, or merchant of Cairo, consisting of 
white linen trousers of very spacious di- 
mensions, yellow morocco slippers next 
my feet, and scarlet ones over them ; a 
cassock of rich crimson and yellow Da- 
mascus stuff, bound round the waist with a 
long silk scarf of variegated colors, and 
over it a flowing robe of olive-colored 
cloth ; a white turban and tarbouch, or 
crimson-felt skull-ca|^, with a close linen 
cap within it — affording the most com- 
fortable dress for the head (which was 
shaved according to the oriental custom,) 
and protecting very effectually against 
the intense heat of the sun." 

In this style, and with such a caval- 
cade, our traveller left Cairo on the 10th 
of May, and on the evening of the fourth 
day after, reached the miserable little port 
of Suez. Of this meeting-point to many 
routes, Mr. Fisk speaks in the following 
terms: — "On passing the gates, you 
enter an irregular kind of square ; on the f 
left you catch a view of the sea, with a 
small dockyard, in which small craft are 
built ; on the right are a few poor and 
squalid-looking buildings and a khan. 
Beyond the square is a long principal 
street, leading to the governor's resi- 
dence ; and to the right are the bazaars, 
in which are assembled all varieties of 
the oriental family — meeting as in a 
point, from which diverge many of the 
Asiatic and African routes. From Suez 
guides and escorts are easily obtainable 
to facilitate journeys in all directions. 
With the exception of the residences of 
the governor and a few principal inhabi- 
tants, the houses are mean habitatioas, 
and chiefly built of bricks formed of mad. 
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and baked or dried in the sun. While 
passing along among some of these, to 
mark the domestic habits of the people, 
I saw a small school with about a dozen 
or fourteen children, who were studying 
with all their might, and with no small 
sound, the Arabic sJphabet, written on 
large boards, set up before them, or held 
in the hand; while the tutor, squatting 
on the floor, and enveloped in clouds of 
tobacco-smoke, looked on in silent satis- 
facti(»i." Our author looks hopefully, 
however, towards the future. "The 
overland route to India will, if perpetu- 
ated, effect great changes in the general 
character of Suez. I'he free and fre> 
quent admixture of Europeans with ori- 
entals cannot long continue without re- 
sulting in local modifications. The ori- 
ental character and habit will doubtless 
stand long against serious innovation of 
any kind ; but a new spirit of enterprise 
will, in all probability, be traced by-and- 
by in the minds of those with whom Suez 
is a place of permanent residence. Al- 
ready there are indications of progres- 
sive change; European habits and cus- 
toms are becoming prevalent ; and Euro- 
pean establishments are springing up in 
the various forms of mercantile speoula- 
tiveness." 

After one night in Sue? the party 
passed over to the Asiatic side — their 
future joumeyings being amid the scenes 
of biblical history and prophecy. 



"MY ESCAPE FROM VIGO PRISON.'* 

BT THE ENGLISH CARLIST. 

DoRiNo the perilous services in Spain 
and Portugal of the individual whose 
vigilance deceived the French police,* 
he met with many adventures, which, if 
collected, would make perhaps one of 
the most singular records of modem 
times. Don Gulielmo, as he was. famil- 
iarly called while in these dangerous ser- 
vices, b not a man, however, at all desir- 
ous of notoriety, and it is only when his 
friends get him in a talkative humor, that 
one of his many reminiscences comes to 

♦ Sec F^imily Magazine, Feb., 1846, page 74. 
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light. We generally are the depository 
of his secrets of this nature, though it 
can scarcely be said we keep them over- 
faithfuUy ; the only restriction our adven- 
turer lays us under being, that we men- 
tion no names. To this we agree, as far 
as necessary, and then we receive full 
permission to make what use we think 
proper of the facts. A few weeks ago, 
we breakfasted with the English Carlist, 
wheui always anxious to collect informa- 
tion, we pressed him to tell us another of 
his adventures. Our good-natured friend 
assented, and, filling himself an ample 
cup of coffee, narrated nearly as follows 
this tale of his imprisonment at Vigo : — 
'' It is of little consequence how, but 
during the war it happened that I had 
charge of a schooner, with instructions 
to run her into the first private bay in 
the neighborhood of Vigo with which I 
might fall in. I was by no means to en- 
ter any harbor, where it was probable 
other vessels might be found ; and, more- 
over, was desired to take the night-time 
to effect my landing. These precautions 
would scarcely have been necessary had 
my cargo been broadcloth, or any oihet 
article of English manufacture connected 
with the exterior or interior wants of man. 
When, however, I state that my schooner 
contained sundry boxes of silver money, 
and a goodly supply of arms and ammu- 
nition, and that these were not the prop- 
erty of the recognized and constituted 
authorities, it will readily be understood 
why I sought darkness and privacy. The 
task was the most difficult I was ever ap- 
pointed to, and, save the siege of Oporto, 
in which you know I figured, caused me 
much suffering. Afler running off and 
on for several days, I at length determin- 
ed to make for a little nameless bay which 
I had been for some time looking out for, 
and there disburden myself of my danger- 
ous charge. I had selected a foggy and 
murky day for this enterprise, as I feared 
the vigilance of the gardorcostas ; and, 
under cover of this veil, approached the 
land about three in the afternoon. We 
were sailing on a wind with our larboard 
tacks on ^ard, a sharp lookout being 
kept for the first glimpse of land, when a 
sailor in the square-sail yard cried, 'Sail, 
hoi' 'Where away?' cried I eagerly. 
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'On the weather bow.' I seized hold 
of the main rigging, and swung myself 
on the lee bulwarks, and there to wind- 
ward, not four hundred yards distant, was 
a brig bearing down upon us under a 
crowd of sail. A gun at this moment 
was fired as a signal for us to heave to ; 
an order I felt compelled to obey, though 
with a heavy heart. The necessary or- 
ders were given, and before long, the 
two vessels were lying side by side on 
the water, while a boat filled with armed 
men put off from the brig to us. They 
boarded us, and as a very slight examina- 
tion satisfied them as to the schooner's 
character, we were all declared prisoners, 
and I being unfortunately the individual 
in command, was transferred to the brig, 
which, having accomplished the duty for 
which it was sent out, at once returned 
to Vigo. 

" The brig came to an anchor in the 
ni^ht, which was pitchy dark ; but, with- 
out any ceremony, I and my crew were 
at once taken ashore, and, under a heavy 
guard, hurried through the streets. The 
gloom was too great for me to distinguish 
anything, and we were, moreover, so 
closely surrounded by armed ragamuffins, 
that nothing but the tops of the houses 
could be made out. At length we halted 
in a large square, before a gloomy pile 
that rose darkly against the sky ; a bell 
was rung, a few words were exchanged 
with a gruff voice within, and then a 
•door opened. I started back as the light 
of a torch fell full upon my face, but in- 
stantly recovering, followed my conduct- 
ors with a firm step. Leading the way 
through a long dark passage, the jailer 

thrust me and my comrade. Baron M , 

a Frenchman associated in the undertak- 
ing, into a cell which was already ten- 
anted, as we could see by the dim light 
-of the torch. For some minutes after 
we were left alone ; neither spoke ; and 
then the Frenchman began to deplore his 
fate, and curse the day when he associ- 
ated himself with a cause that bore such 
disagreeable results. I replied ; and our 
conversation was carried on some time 
without interruption. * Well, cavaliers,' 
at length exclaimed our companion in 
. durance, ' you have talked long enough 
in a jargon I don't understand. Do you 



speak mine?' I intimated that I did, 
and he then asked if we had any objec* 
tion to a light. Though wondering much 
at the question, neither of us hesitated 
to acquiesce, and we were very toon 
cheered by the presence of an oil lamp, 
which the stranger lit by means of a 
pocket flint and steel. As soon as the 
light fell full upon my face and that of 
my new acquaintance, we mutually start- 
ed. 'Don Gulielmo,' said he; ^Jaan 
Castro,' exclaimed I. It was Juan Castro, 
the noted smuggler or amtrahandisia^ 
but better known as the most efficient 
spy in our service. Surprised at this 
meeting, explanations followed, which 
soon proved that both had been equally 
unfortunate, and on the same occasion. 
He had been looking out for the schoon- 
er ashore, with his band, wh^e I was 
engaged in endeavoring to run her into 
harbor. The treachery which must have 
betrayed me, had doubtless served him 
the same good turn. ' I know my fate,' 
said he gaily ; ' a priest and a file of sol- 
diers in the market-place.' ' You seem 
to treat it lightly,' observed I, who had 
little reason to expect much better my- 
self. ' Because,' he added more gravely, 
^ I do not mean them to have their will. 
I mean to escape, and you, sirs, may es- 
cape with me if you will, as in these 
times it may stand but ill with your- 
selves.' I looked round my dungeon 
doubtingly, ere I replied. It was a solid 
stone fabric, with a large iron grating 
opening on the corridor, promising but 
few facilities for an evasion. My looks 
expressed as much. ^ I see, signor, you 
doubt my ability to get out of the clutch- 
es of the enemy ; but trust me, and all 
shall be well. I am not without friends 
in Vigo, and my daughter Maria has such 
winning ways with her, they never search 
her basket. She will be here at dawn 
and at sunset ; and if we don't escape 
to-morrow night, my name is not Juan, 
that's all.' Exhilarated by this prospect, 
I explained all to the baron, who bright- 
ened up, and, with the peculiar light-heart- 
edness of his countrymen, accepted the 
contrabandista's proffered wine and other 
refireshments, and did justice to them too. 
As for me, I am a cosmopolite, and in 
all countries adapt myself to the people. 
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In Rome, I do as Rome does, and in 
Peru I am a Peruvian. We feasted ac- 
cordingly, and then lay down upon our 
straw to seek rest and refreshment. 

"I woke only as a merry and rich 
▼oice was heard carolfing a patriotic 
stave at the other end of the long pas- 
sage. ' My daughter/ said Castro with 
a tone of pride. ' It is not every contra- 
bandista can boast such a one as Maria.' 
I agreed with him in this particular, and, 
rising, advanced with the hardy smuggler 
to welcome the girl. She was one of the 
usual dark-eyed beauties of her native 
country, in the picturesque costume bf a 
peasant girl, while on her arm was a bas- 
ket covered with a cloth, which the jailer, 
who followed her, eyed with somewhat of 
a suspicious air. ' Well, father,* said 
Maria, gaily, ' I wish you would teach 
your keepers manners. Here is a great 
fellow wants to pull your breakfast about, 
as if it were not hot and nice, and none 
the better for bein^ exposed to the air.' 
'Nonsense! Jose is only joking with 
you,' replied the smuggler, with a self- 
possession which excited our admiration 
to no small degree ; ' but I am hungry, 
so hand hither the basket, and take this 
empty one. And harkee, girl ; this eve- 
ning bring two more of the same, for I 
have a couple of friends here, good Carl- 
ists as any, and I would fain regale them 
ere I take my long journey.' Jose turn- 
ed his back with a half^atisfied grunt, 
suffering his eye to rest admirably on the 
girPs face for a moment. Maria's really 
beautiful countenance determined him, 
especially as she gave him an exquisite 
smile. Juan in a hurried whisper ex- 
plained his meaning, and, to prevent 
suspicion, Maria departed immediately. 
'Thank Heaven!' muttered the smug- 
gler, drawing a long and satisfied breath, 
' I am now safe.' We asked an explana- 
tion, which was offered by his uncovering 
the basket, and exhibiting, under his 
food, a pair of pistols and ammunition. 
We now understood what * two more of 
the same' meant, and began to see a 

E respect of escape. The pistols were 
astily concealed beneath the straw ; and 
ere Jose returned with our scanty and 
coarse repast, the contrabandista was 
coolly enjoying his, in which the jailer 



joined him by invitation, drinking with 
much zest the excellent wine that Maria 
had provided for her father. 

" When again left alone, we conversed 
in low tones, .to pass the time ; but in 
vain; the hours hung like lead upon our 
hands. None of us felt as yet certain of 
the result of our daring experiment until 
Maria should again visit us. Besides, we 
might be separated. I and the baron ex- 
pected every moment to be dragged be- 
fore a military tribunal, and to have a 
summary sentence pronounced on us, as 
had been the lot of Juan Castro. But 
we omitted at first to recollect that it was 
Sunday, and that our captors were doubt* 
less too much engaged in enjoying them- 
selves, and making much of their victory^ 
even to think of us. Still, we felt an 
anxious beating of the heart, that no re- 
flections could allay; while I prepared, at 
the worst, to assert my prerogative as an 
Englishman, and to claim fair trial by a 
civil tribunal. At length evening drew 
near, and with it the hour of Maria's re- 
tiirn. She came. We listened with in- 
tense interest. She passed the outer gate, 
and again, accompanied by Jose, came 
up the passage. ' That was famous good 
wine of yours this morning,' said the 
jailer, ' and I fancy I must try a little of 
it this evening.' ' Very good,' responded 
the smuggler, takinj? the basket and 
handing it to me. * Take out the bottles, 
signor, and then we can treat our worthy 
jailer properly.' While Juan detained 
the man by this manoeuvre, I removed 
the pistols from the basket. 

" ' What does that girl there, and what 
has she in that basket? ' exclaimed a new 
voice, that of the head jailer. ' It is the 
daughter of Juan Castro, and the basket 
contains wine and food which she bears 
to him. He is to die to-morrow, and I 
thought no harm in letting him have 
whatever he wanted.' ' Be off, girl, and 
let me see you here no more,' cried the 
brutal jailer; * and you, Jose, just come 
inside and overhaul this basket, which 
contains, I warrant me, something besides 
wine.' ' Files perhaps,' said Juan, sneer- 
ingly ; and then he added, in a whisper, 
' Be ready ; our time has come, though 
sooner than I expected.' The jailers 
entered, and started back: three brace 
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of pistols, loaded and cocked, were at 
their heads. 'Keep watch while I bind," 
said Juan ; and tearing off some of his 
own and our clothing, he soon secured 
the astonished guardians, effectually stop- 
ping their mouths with straw and a ga^. 
A sharp knife, glistening before their 
eyes, kept both quiet. 'Now, my wor- 
thies,' said Juan — who, having been 
mote than once in a similar position, 
treated the danger very cavalierly — "I 
wilt thank you for that big key ; and now, 
good-by. Josd, I leave you the eatables ; 
the wine is too good to be spared. Now, 
gentlemen, if you please;' and in an 
instant we were huTrying along the prison 
passage. 'Can we not free my men?' 
I muttered. ' Certainly,' said Juan, 
halting at another door, and applying one 
of the keys he had deprived the jailer of; 
' Vigo prison can spare them as well as 
us.' He was mistaken, however: the 
cell was empty; and, as I afterwards 
found, they had all taken service with 
their captors, and at once obtained their 
freedom. 

" No more time was lost, and the hall 
was gained. It was deserted. Vigo prison 
was confided — so poor were the authori- 
ties — to the care of the two men we had 
succeeded in overpowering. It took but 
a few minutes to open the great gate, and 
we stood in the open air. We followed 
the smuggler, as the only man well ac- 
quainted with the localities. Hurrying 
down the left side of the square, Juan 
Castro entered the street of La Baca, at 
the end of which was a lane. Turning 
short before this, we halted at the door 
of a tavern. We entered without hesi- 
tation, and being evidently expected, a 
cheerful meal in the kitchen awaited us. 
Maria was there too, no longer the gay 
singing^irl of the prison, but with intense 
anxiety painted in every lineament of 
her countenance. ' And now, gentle- 
men,' said the smuggler, seating him- 
self, and motioning us to follow his ex- 
ample, ' what are your intentions as 
soon as you have refreshed yourselves ? ' 
'To gain our camp in the hills,^ I re- 
plied ; while the Frenchman seemed al- 
ready disgusted with the cause. As, how- 
ever, in Vigo his life was in extreme 
danger, there was little choice in the 



matter. I may as well, however, here 
remark, that it was the baron's first and 
last effort in the cause, and that at the 
first convenient opportunity he returned 
to France, and foreswore all foreign cam- 
paigns for the future. I believe you 
think that, perhaps, I had been more 
wise had I done the same. Perhaps so; 
t)ut to my story. 

"In half an hour we were mounted on 
mules; and havinff once succeeded in 
leaving Vigo, it will readily be believed 
we did not allow the grass to grow be- 
neath our feet. About midnight we 
reached a road-side inn, where we halt- 
ed, and where, to our surprise and vexa- 
tion, we found half a dozen soldiers of 
the other party. Presenting, however, a 
determined air, we were not molested, 
even Maria being allowed to set herself 
unnoticed. We made no stay, however, 
and after a short half hour of repose, 
were again on our way. The next morn- 
ing brought us to a halting-place in safety, 
and then, and only then, did we enjoy 
repose and sleep. Next day I made a 
report to the king, and failed not, as 
times went, to reward the services of the 
contrabandista and his daughter. Such 
is the history of my acquaintance with 
the prison of Vigo, the only one I hope 
it may be my lot to make." 

I thanked my adventurous friend, who, 
changing the subject, told me of other 
passages in his life equally curious, and 
which may, perhaps, one day find their 
way into these pages. 



Fidelity of the Dog. — The Al- 
mighty, who gave the dog to be the 
companion of our pleasures and our 
toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble and incapable of deceit. He for- 
gets neither friend nor foe ; remembers, 
and with accuracy, both benefit and in- 
jury. He hath a share of man^s intel- 
ligence, but no share of man's false- 
hood. You may bribe a soldier to slav 
a man with his sword, or a witness to 
take life by false accusation, but yon 
cannot make a hound tear his bene- 
factor. He is the tried friend of man, 
save when man justly incurs his enmity. 
— Sir Walter Scoit. 
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HAJEE KA, A FORT ON THE INDUS. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIA. 

The rapid progress of our empire 
in India attracts the attention of the 
whole ci?ilized world ; and at this mo^ 
ment that interest is almost exclusiyely 
turned towards the Indus. We transfer, 
therefore, to our columns some original 
sketches ipade by an officer during a 
risit to the native cities now standing 
upon its banks. The sources of the In- 
dus not having been yet visited by Eu- 
18» 



ropeans, this river may be regarded ad 
likely, before long, to afford many points 
of novelty and interest. There is yet 
much to be learned respecting it; and 
the engravings given in our present num- 
ber have, in addition to their claims as 
works of art) the value which attaches to 
any original contribution to geographical 
knowledge. 

Lieut. Burnes, in his "Travels into 
Bokhara," says, " We marched to Buk* 
kur on the morning of the 19th) which 
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TOWN AND FORT OF ROREE, ON THE INDUS. 



is a fortfess fifteen miles from Khyrpoor, 
situated od an insulated rock of flint on 
the Indus, with the town of Roree on 
one side, and Sukkur on the other. It 
was not to be supposed that the Ameer 
would give us permission to visit this 
fancied bulwark of his frontier, and I did 
not press a demand whch I saw was far 
from agreeable ; but we had good oppor- 
tunities of examining the place while pass- 
ing it, both on fehore and on the river. 



The island is about 800 yards long, of 
an oval shape, almost entirely occupied 
by the fortification, which looks more 
European than most Indian works; it is 
a beautiful object from the banks of the 
Indus ; its towers are mostly shaded bj 
large full-grown trees, and the tail|dite 
drops its weeping leaves on the mosques 
and walls. There are several other idets 
near it, on one of which stands the shrine 
of Khaju Khizr, a holy Mohammedan, 
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FORT OP BVRKHUR, OF THE INDUS. 



under a dome that contribates to the 
beauty of the scene. The Indus rolls 
past Bukkur in two streams, each 400 
yards wide, and the waters lash the rocks 
which confine them with noise and vio- 
lence. During the swell, the navigation 
of this part of the river is dangerous, 
though the boatmen of Bukkur are both 
expert and daring. The town of Roree, 
which faces Bukkur, stands on a preci- 
pice of flint forty feet high, and some of 



its houses, which are lofty, overhang the 
Indus. The inhabitants of these can 
draw up water from their windows ; but 
a cut road in the rock supplies the citi- 
zens with this necessary of life without 
risking their lives. The opposite bank 
of Sukkur is not precipitous like that of 
Roree. A precious relic, the lock of 
Mahommed's hair, enclosed in a golden 
box, attracts the Mahommedan pilgrim 
to Bukkur, though the inhabitants are 
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chiefly MiDdoos. On the banks of the 
Indus we had a curious interview, in the 
evening afler our arrival, with the Vizier 
from Khyrpoor, who had been sent by 
Meer Roostum to escort us thus far, and 
see that we were furnished with boats. 
After requesting to be received privately, 
he renewed the subject of our first con- 
versation, and said that he had been 
instructed by his master to propose a 
solemn treaty of friendship with the Brit- 
ish government on any terms that might 
be named ; he then ran over the list of 
neighboring states, which owed their ex* 
istence to an alliance. — the Chief of the 
Daodpootras, the Rawul of Jaysulmeer, 
and the Rajah of Beecaneer, &c. &c., 
and then concluded with a peroration 
full of gravity, that it was foretold by as- 
tronomers, and recorded in his books, 
that the English would in time possess 
all India; a prediction which both Meer 
Roostum and himself felt satisfied would 
come to pass, when the British would ask 
why the chiefs of Khyrpoor had not 
come forward with an offer of allegiance. 
I tried to remove, but without effect, the 
sad prognostications of the minister, and 
declared my incompetency to enter on 
such weighty matters as a treaty between 
the states, without authority, and before 
receiving a written statement under the 
Ameer's seal. I said that I would make 
known the wishes that ha<) been express^ 
ed to my government, which would be 
gratified to hear they had such friends, 
which seemed to please the diplomatist ; 
he begged that I would bear in mind 
what had passed, and exacted a promise 
that I would write to him when gone, 
and so water the tree of friendship, that 
the object might be ultimately effected — 
for the stars and heaven proclaimed the 
fortune of the English ! 

THE FIGHT NEAR GWALIOR, AT MAHARAJ- 
POOR. 

We give the following spirited descrip- 
tion of the attack at Maharajpoor, ex- 
tracted from a letter written by a lieu- 
tenant of her Majesty's 40th Regiment, 
who commanded the light company: — 

*' Camp near Crwalior, Jan. 17. 
<* Our orders the night previous were 



to advaifce and take up our position to 
the left of the village Mungawlie, my 
company (the light) forming the ad' 
vanced guard. We had no sooner reach- 
ed our position than they began to play 
at long bowls with us, and the precision 
with which they fired was beautiful. We 
immediately deployed into line, and some 
of the company's artillery came on oar 
right, fired a few ill-directed shots, and 
limbered up. We continued steadily ad- 
vancing in line, under a very heavy fire, 
across a perfect plain, expecting to re- 
ceive assistance from cavalryi it not be- 
ing the duty of infantry to take guns in 
that position. However, no cavalry com- 
ing, of course the sooner we got to the 
guns the less fire we should receive, and 
the order to charge was given and nobly 
executed, the 40th rushing up to the guns 
and bayonetting the enemy, who fell fight- 
ing, sword in hand, with the greatest 
coolness and determination. Stopford 
was hit here by a matchlock ball at the 
head of the regiment, and fell by my side. 
However, the fellow who wounded him 
was bayonetted by a sergeant instantly. 
We then charged after the retreating 
infantry, who took cover in a piece of 
cotton. From this place they were soon 
dislodged after a smart tussle with the 
light company. We were no sooner 
clear of the left of the village than we 
were again within the range of another 
battery, and on our getting near the gun? 
we received repeated discharges of grape 
and chain shot, which committed dread- 
ful havoc in our ranks, but ' forward ' wa? 
the word, and, with a loud cheer, the 
men rushed on. We now found our- 
selves opposed to a very strong position, 
which the enemy had taken up at a well } 
this well, being surrounded by a wall, 
afforded good cover, and besides this, 
they had taken possession of a traveller's 
resting-house, and had made holes in 
the walls to fire through/ Here they 
fought like devils ; the loss on both sides 
was very severe; amongst the number 
poor Codrinffton was cut down with a 
sabre, and Nelson shot in the arm. We 
marched into the thick of it, and drove 
them out with the bayonet; scarcely a 
man escaped; but presently we found 
that some trees, near the well, were oc« 
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cupied by the enemy; these, however, 
came falling oat pretty fast under our 
fire, when we discovered where they were. 
We now began to feel the fatigue very 
much, having been engaged for about 
two hours under a very hot sun, and 
having charged over nearly four miles 
of cultivated country, besides the march 
to Mungawlie, a distance of seven miles. 
H6wever, we saw before us a third bat- 
tery, and advanced to take it ; we were 
received with a most severe round of 
grape, and the loss in the ranks was very 

freat, particularly in the light company. 
[ere Thomas, Huey, Dawson, and Eager, 
received their hits. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the coolness of the enemy, and had 
it not been for the British bayonet, the 
result would, I think, have been very 
different. It, however, maintained its de- 
served reputation as an efficient weapon, 
and soon settled the mHter. This was 
the last we saw of the enemy, and I as- 
sure you we were all tired, and not 
sorry to get into camp, which we did at 
about eleven o'clock, having been en- 
gaged since eight. I then volunteered 
to go out with a party to bring in our 
killed and wounded, which I did, and I 
feel the satisfaction that I saved many a 
poor fellow's life. When out on this ex- 
cursion, I saw the last six guns left un- 
protected on the field, with several wag- 
ons of ammunition; this I reported to 
the general, and I was ordered to take 
a company and get some bullocks to 
bring them in, and at about seven oVlock 
in the evening I had the satisfaction of 
parking the guns in front of our quar- 
ter-guard. The 40th alone took twelve 

guns All our officers who 

were hit are recovering rapidly, but we 
have lost a great many men. We buried, 
the next morning, twenty-two poor fel- 
lows in one grave, and many have since 
died from the effects of their wounds. 
We have about twenty-five who are to go 
home immediately Every- 
thing is now settled, and we are in pos- 
session of the fort, with our whole force 
encamped about four miles from it. At 
first we expected another brush with the 
enemy, but they have now all acceded to 
our terms, and have enlisted in the Mah- 
rajah's service, or else dispersed and 



given up their arms. We are to return 
to Meerut ; when, I am not certain, but 
I fancy it will not be long first. It has 
been ajtogether a pretty warm affair, as 
you may judge when I tell you, that in 
my company alone we had thirty-six kill- 
ed and wounded I went yes- 
terday all over the fort of Gwalior ; it cer- 
tainly deserves its name of the Gibraltar 
of India, as it is an extremely strong 
place ; there are a great many very large 
but old guns in the fort, and there cer- 
tainly would have been many broken 
heads if we had had to besiege it ; in the 
interior of the fort there are several old 
temples and buildings, very handsome 
and curious, and, altogether, I was de- 
lighted with my trip." 



SILICIFIED FOREST IN THE DESERT. 

Dr. Buist, of Bombay, lately laid be- 
fore the Literary and Philosophical As- 
sociation of St. Andrews an account of 
that extraordinary and little known won- 
der, the petrified forest near Cairo. Pro- 
ceeding from that city in a south-east 
direction, the traveller passes for five miles 
^' along an arid valley, through which a 
river torrent appeared to have flowed, 
skirted on both sides by low, brown, rocky 
ridges. He then turns suddenly off to 
the right, and beyond the first range of 
sand-hills finds, spreading far as the 
eye can reach, a vast expanse of rolling 
hillocks, covered with prostrate trees. 
At first sight, these wear exactly the as- 
pect of rotten wood dug out from a Scot- 
tish or Irish peat-bog. The color and 
the amount of decay seem the same. 
They are lying in all positions and direc- 
tions on the surface of the burning sand 
— some forty or fifly feet in length, and 
one or two feet in thickness ; not con- 
tinuous or entire, but in a line broken 
across, lefl in their places like sawn 
trunks. On touching them, instead of 
proving mouldering and decayed, they 
turn out to be hard, and sharp as flints. 
They ring like cast-iron, strike fire with 
steel, and scratch glass. The sap-vessels 
and medullary rays, the very bark and 
marks of worms and insects, and even 
the spiral vessels, remain entire; the 
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minatest fibres of the vegetable structure 
are discernible by the microscope. By 
what chemical process has this transfor- 
mation been brought around ? Here you 
have the carbon — the most indestructi- 
ble matter known to us — entirely with- 
drawn, and substituted in its place a 
mass of silica, a matter insoluble by any 
ordinary agent, and at any common heat. 
Yet so tranquilly has the exchange been 
accomplished, that not one atom has been 
disturbed ; the finest tissues remain en- 
tire — the most delicate arrangements 
uninterfered with. The limits of the 

Eetrified forest are unknown; it proba- 
ly extends over an area of many hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of miles. It 
has never been described with any care ; 
and, extraordinary as it is, has excited 
very little attention. The trees are scat- 
tered loosely and at intervals over the 
desert all the way from Cairo to Suez, a 
distance of eighty-six miles. No theory 
of their silicification or appearance, where 
they are found, has ever been attempted. 
The trees seemed to have been petrified 
as they lay ; they looked * like a forest 
felled by mighty winds.* A further mys- 
tery was this : they lay on the surface of 
bare drill sand and gravel, and reposing 
on limestone rocks of the most recent 
tertiary formation — the texture and color 
of the imbedded oyster-shells were as 
fresh and pure as if brought not six 
weeks from the sea. Along with his 
paper, Dr. Buist presented specimens of 
the silicified wood — roots, knots, and 
branches, from three inches to three feet 
in length. Some were exhibited sliced 
and transparent, showing the sap-vessels 
and medullary rays ; some cut into braces- 
lets and brooches. It appears there are 
similar prostrated and petrified forests in 
Scinde, resting on the same (tertiary) 
formation, on the coast of Coromandel, 
in all parts of Australia, in Antigua, in 
Ireland, and in numberless places up 
and down the world." 

Dr. Buist, on the same occasion, advert- 
ed to the nummulite limestone formation, 
which extends through a large portion of 
Northern Africa and Southern Asia, in- 
cluding Arabia, " In the desert," he said, 
"it has the appearance of having been 
perforated everywhere by the pholades, or 



some other variety of marine borera. 
That this was no fanciful theory, was 
proved by a specimen struck ofi* the rock 
at the citadel of Grand Cairo, where the 
borings were protected by an infiltration 
of siliceous matter, presenting, when this 
was cleared away, exactly the appear- 
ance of the recent perforations of the 
pholades on our shores. The whole des- 
ert is manifestly one of the most recent 
of our upheavals. The cliflEs, eminences, 
and mountains along the Arabian shore, 
present the appearance of very recent ele- 
vation — the fiat or sloping sea-beach, 
sands, &c. having risen along with the 
prominences, at the base of which it was 
deposited at the depths of the sea. These 
sweeping expanses of flat sea-sand, where 
there is little or no discernible tide, and 
no loose material to furnish drift, strike 
the spectator at once as ascribable only 
to submarine elevation. Near Suez, the 
gravel is full of shells identical with those 
now existing in the Red Sea." 



THE PUNJAB. 



The Punjab, to which recent events 
have attracted the eyes of the British em- 
pire, is an extensive territory at the north- 
ern extremity of Hindostan. It is of a 
.triangular shape, the ridge of the Hima- 
laya mountains forming the base, the river 
Indus separating it on the north-west from 
Cabool, and the Sutledge on the south-east 
dividing it from the Rajpootana and Bha- 
wulpoor territories. It is computed to 
contain 60,000 squ are miles and 4,000,000 
of inhabitants. The word Punjab signifies 
" five waters," alluding to the five rivers 
by which it is bounded or traversed; 
namely, the Indus, Jelum, Chenab, Ravee 
and Sutledge. Though a large pr^rtion 
of the territory is of a fertSe soil, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of the rivers, 
there are many bare sterile tracts, which 
no amount of cultivation can ever render 
useful. Little attention, however, has 
been paid by the people to the improve- 
ment of the land ; and it is supposed that 
not one-fourth of the whole has been 
brought into cultivation. No part of it, 
says Mr. Mounstuart Elphinstone, will 
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bear comparison with the British por- 
tion of India, and still less with Bengal. 
In describing the state of the country, 
it will be convenient to follow the divi- 
sions which nature has made, and to 
take in succession • the four doabs^ as 
they are called, into which the great 
streams sever the whole. The doab ly- 
ing between the Indus and the Jelum is, 
at the widest part, 170 or 180 miles 
across. This is the least populous and 
most sterile district of the Punjab. The 
streams run in deep beds between bare 
eminences, which, towards the centre, 
rise to a considerable height. The In- 
dus, a stream of great historic interest, 
forms one boundary of this district. This 
river divides itself into many arms, which 
clasp in numberless islands, but there is 
little picturesque beauty on its banks. 
*' The greatest spirit of antiquity (Alex- 
ander the Great),'^ says Mr. Vigne in 
his valuable book of travels, " descended 
this river, and made it known to us ; but 
it has flowed on almost unnoticed since 
that event: its grandeur has been un- 
known, and its importance unawakened, 
although for thousands of years it has 
formed alike the boundary of a mighty 
continent, and the barrier of its very an- 
cient faiUi. One glance at the Indus, 
and without seeing them, we must be- 
lieve in the immensity of the Himalaya ; 
one glance at the Himalaya, and we 
cease to be surprised at the volume of 
the Indus; and it is impossible not to 
venerate a river, to form which ten thou- 
sand streams have leaped from some of 
the most elevated and most interesting 
regions on the face of the earth — a river 
that, looking to the northward and south- 
ward, owns no horizon but that of the 
sea,- and yet moves forward in a course 
so well defined, that the Ganges, when 
compared with it, can only be regarded 
as a channelless deluge." At the apex 
of the Punjab, where the Chenab (a con- 
fluence of four rivers) joins the Indus, 
the united streams ^e a mile in breadth, 
although the ocean is 350 miles distant. 
The towns in this, the largest of the four 
doabs, are far apart, and inconsiderable. 
Numerous defiles and hills throw obsta- 
cles in the way of travellers ; and at the 
southern extremity there is an extensive 



desert of low sand-hills. Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who crossed it towards the upper 
end, where it is about 160 miles broad, 
describes the country as uncultivated, 
much cut with deep ravines and torrent 
courses, and, like the whole country be* 
tween the Jelum and the Indus, pastured 
on by droves of horses of a good breed. 
He adds, that the country where he ir^r 
versed it was the strongest, in a military 
sense, he had ever seen. One little val- 
ley, near the Indus, however, is described 
as being extremely beautiful; and here 
the emperors of Delhi had a palace, the 
ruins of which are still visible. The 
next doab is included between the Jelum 
and the Chenab ; a level district for the 
most part, upon which .there is much 
junffle. Dirty villages, surrounded by 
fields of cotton, sugar-cane, and grain, 
are interspersed. Many wells have been 
constructed, by which the soil is much 
benefited ; and some writers affirm that, 
if the wells were more numerous, and 
canals were dug, the country might be 
converted into a fruitful garden. The 
Jelum and the Chenab are both clear 
streams ; the former attains a breadth of 
300 or 400 yards, but the latter is not 
more than 100 yards broad. Between the 
last-named river and the Ravee, is the 
third doab, which, at the widest part, is 
nearly eighty miles broad. This district 
chiefly consists of a plain, over which 
tamarisks, wild indigo, and other shrubs, 
grow undisturbed. The mimosa, the 
poplar-leafed fig, and the tamarind-tree, 
flourish here luxuriantly; and there is no 
doubt that, if more attention were paid to 
irrigation, the produce of the country 
would be much increased. Some dry 
canals prove that civilization has gone 
backwards. The towns which lie on the 
main road from the Indus to the valley 
of the Ganges, are principally inhabited 
by M ussul men. Large herds of oxen and 
buffaloes pasture upon this and the pre- 
ceding district. The fourth and most 
eastern doab is the most neglected. 
There is a luxuriant vegetation, but the 
hand of man has been employed in other 
works than taking advantage of the boun- 
ties of nature. The Sudedge, usually 
from 300 to 400 feet broad, overflows 
its banks in the rainy season, and spreads 
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its fertilizing waters over a large district. 
In this part Lahore and Amritsir, the 
ancient and modern capitals of the Pun- 
jab kingdom, are situate. " The soil/' 
says Mr. W. G. Osborne, " appears to be 
rich and prolific, as far as it is possible to 
judge from the small quantity of ground 
under cultivation ; and, with a more en« 
Lightened government, there can be little 
doubt of the Punjab becoming one of the 
richest provinces of India.'' 

Rice is not much grown in the Pun* 
jab, in consequence of its not suiting the 
palate of the people ; their usual food 
being wheat or pease boiled into a thick 
soup. A good deal of sugar is made 
from a cane with an unusually small 
stalk; but, after all, the supply is not 
equal to the demand, and an importation 
from British India takes place. Indigo 
is produced to some extent, and exported 
to the countries in the west. Cotton is 
partially grown ; but the climate is not 
favorable to its production. The cloth 
manufactured by the native looms varies 
in price from sixpence to two shillings 
per yard. It is stouter, but less showy, 
than that of British make. There is a 
range of hills, extending from the Indus 
to, the Jelum, formed entirely of rock- 
salt, from which a large quantity is ex- 
cavated, yielding a considerable revenue 
to the government. Another source of 
revenue is the shawl manufacture of 
Cashmere; eighteen lacs of rupees being 
stated to be the annual profit to govern- 
ment. In the province of Mooltan, a 
district on the right bank of the Indus, 
seventy miles in breadth, the silk-worm 
is bred, and the silks are highly prized ; 
but in the Punjab itself, the silk-worm 
is unknown. 

Though not the most numerous, the 
Sikhs are the dominant part of the popu- 
lation. The Sikhs are a religious sect, 
the founder of which, Nanac Shah, was 
born near Lahore, in 1469. At a very 
early age he showed a strong inclination 
for religious pursuits; he practised aus- 
terities, he had communications with in- 
visible powers in trances and visions, un- 
til at length he felt justified in declaring 
his mission to be the reconciliation of 
the Mohammedan and Hindoo faiths. 
He preached his doctrines in many of the 



cities of India, meeting with much oppo* 
sition, especially from the Hindoos ; bat 
he succeeded in making thousands of 
converts ; and when he died, he confer* 
red his spiritual functions upon Angad, 
a member of the warrior caste. The 
doctrines of these two founders of the 
new faith were embodied in a book 
called "Grunth," which served to keep 
the faithful united, and to increase their 
number, until they were a sufficiently 
large body to separate themselves from 
the heathens around them, and to venture 
on the singularity of a peculiar garb. 
Nine successors to Nanac appeared as 
spiritual leaders of the Sikhs ; the tenth 
and last of whom bore the name of Go- 
vind. He remodelled the body, and, 
having ambitious designs, he prevailed 
upon the Sikhs to form a military as well 
as a religious association, like the Tem- 
plar soldiers of the middle ages. He 
abolished caste, and enforced the adop- 
tion of a peculiar dress, which was of a 
blue color. The use of tobacco was in- 
terdicted, their beard suffered to grow, 
and the bull was accounted sacred, as it 
was among the Hindoos. The new sect 
had endured much persecution, and the 
military regulation was partly instituted 
in self-defence, partly for retaliation. 
Their own excesses at length drew down 
upon them the vengeance of the emperor 
of M(^ul, to whom the country then be* 
longed ; and so effectually were they sup- 
pressed, that for a time they seemed to 
have entirely disappeared. In the trou- 
bles that convulsed the northern part of 
Hindostan, between the invasion of Nadir 
Shah and the extinction of the Mogul 
empire (1738-1761), the Punjab became 
the drill-ground and battle-field of con- 
tending powers. These convulsions were 
taken advantage of by the Sikhs, who 
carried on for some time a sort of gue- 
rilla warfare against the potentate who, 
for the time being, had nominally con- 
quered the country ; until at length a 
company of twelve chiefs, supported by 
bands of followers, who adhered to their 
head in the manner of retainers to a feudal 
chieftain, were in open revolt against the 
government of the country, and, in fact, 
organized a kind of government of their 
own. 
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The members of this association were 
called Misttls, and they were powerful 
enough to bring into the field a body of 
TOyOW horse soldiers. Churut Sing was 
one of the first twelve Miauls, but one of 
the least in authority. However, his de- 
scendant, Maha Sing, possessing 2|ctivity 
and enterprise, attached many of the sub- 
ordinate officers — who professed to be 
independent chiefs on a smkller scale — 
to his banner, and success following his 
movements, he became the greatest of 
the Sikh granaees. Maha Sing was not 
allowed many years to acquire or enjoy 
his sovereignty, for he was cut off at the 
age of twenty-seven, leaving a son, called 
Runjeet, only twelve years old. The de- 
cision of character which Runjeet Sing 
displayed through life was precociously 
exhibited, for, at the a^e of seventeen, he 
assumed the command enjoyed by his 
father ; and, in the course of a few years, 
he obtained peaceable possession of La- 
hore, the principal town of the Punjab. 
Slowly and steadily did the young Sikh 
make his advances ; chief after chief 
submitted to him, till he found himself 
ruler of the whole country, from the Indus 
to the Sutledge. The British govern- 
ment, perceiving how strongly he had 
seated himself in the district, and failing 
to see that he had imposed any limit to 
his ambitious designs, determined on 
sending an agent, the present Lord Met- 
calf, to negotiate a treaty ; but it was not 
until we had made a display of our mili- 
tary force, that Runjeet condescended 
to make satisfactory terms- By the treaty, 
signed in April, 1809, an offensive and 
defensive alliance was agreed on between 
the Sikhs and the British government 
^The rajah, however, continued his sys- 
tem of warfare and aggrespion in other 
quarters ; and such was the ability with 
which it was conducted, that all his pro- 
jects were crowned with success. l*he 
better to effect his purposes, he took into 
his service two French officers ; and, 
with their assistance, he re-organized his 
army, which he increased till it amounted 
to 50,000 regular, and 100,000 irregular 
troops. He subsequently received two 
other French officers ; but he command- 
ed these, and all other Eunmeans who 
entered his service, not to smoke tobacco 
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(which is offensive to the religious tenets 
of the Sikhs), not to eat beef, and not 
to shave their beards. The first reguli^ 
tion, however, was waived, upon their 
consenting strictly to observe the other 
two. He gradually possessed himself, 
by sheer force, of Cashmere and Mooi- 
tan. The Affghans were his most vio- 
lent enemies; but he succeeded, in the 
end, in becoming master of Peshawer 
through the treachery of Dost Hahom- 
med's brother. From the time of the 
treaty of 1809 to Runjeet's death, the 
British and the rajah continued friends. 
He seems at once to have comprehended 
that his best policy was to show hjs firm 
confidence in our honor and power, for 
he treated us throughout with uniform 
cordiality. Several interviews, conduct- 
ed after the accustomed manner of Orien- 
tal etiquette, and on the usual scale of 
Oriental magnificence, took place be- 
tween the maha-rajah and the governor- 
general : presents were interchanged, 
and embassies received and returned. 
In his personal appearance, Runjeet was 
a mean-looking man : he was small, 
slightly deformed, and blind of one eye 
from the small pox. He loved to see 
magnificence about him, but his own 
attire was simple ; and he wore few orna- 
ments, except on state occasions. He 
was delighted, however, to exhibit to dis- 
ttnguislied guests the splendid jewels of 
which he nad deprived less fortunate 
monarchs. The famous diamond, called 
Koh-i-noor ('* Mountain of light "), and a 
string of three hundred pearls of extraor- 
dinary size, were deposited, with a number 
of other valuable jewels, in his treasury. 
He looked best on horseback, for he was 
an excellent rider. Of great personal 
bravery, he always led his troops to bat- 
tle, and was seen foremost in the heat of 
contest. Runjeet's chief political adviser 
was his physician, the Fakir Uzeezoo- 
deen, descended from the Arabs of the 
desert between Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Aleppo. These fakirs are a kind of 
monkish race, who secrete themselves 
as much as possible from the world, 
intermarry only amongst themselves, and 
affect great poverty. The rajah, how- 
ever, succeeded on more than one occa- 
sion in extorting immense sums from 
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Ihem for the supply ot his own eoftrs. 
BieToral of Uzeesoodeen's brothers and 
nephews were in the eonfidential ser* 
Tiee of Ronjeet The rajar's Tisier was 
Dheean Sing, to which post he had risen 
from that of pwter in his palace. He 
was descended from a noble family of the 
Himalaya, and the rajah's attention had 
been first drawn to htm by his fine per* 
sonal appearance. 
Riin|eet died in June 1889, and was 
* sacceeded by his effeminale sod, Knr* 
mch Sing. The affairs of got emmeat 
were, however, left in the mnds of his 
brother Geth Sing, whose eruehy pro- 
foked his assassination. Knrrneh Sing 
died after a short reign of seventeen 
months, not without suspicion of foul 
treatment, and his son Non Nehal Sing 
stepped to the throne. ' A few days after 
his accession, he was killed by an arch* 
way falling upon him a^he was riding 
widerneath. The great men of the court 
now deliberated who should succeed to^ 
ithe Tacant throne, and thinking that a" 
woman would be more easily managed, 
they chose Chandkaur, the wife, in pref 
erence to Shere Sing, the brother, of the 
late monarch. Quarrels sprung up be» 
tween the queen and Dheean Sing, whose 
authority she was prevailed upon to so* 
persede. But the people grew diseon* 
teitted, insurrections broke out, and 
Shere Sing, assisted by the vizier, as* 
sumed the sovereignty. The queen was 
soon afterwards murdered by four of her 
female slaves. The new monarch found 
himself entirely dependent upon his min- 
ister, Dheean Sing, who possessed great 
influence throughout the country; and 
bis intellect was of a much superior or* 
der to that of his master. The power 
wielded by the vizier was acquiesced in 
the rajah ; for he allowed him to nomi* 
nate his own creatures to all the princi* 
pal posts, and he showed his submission 
by rising and folding his hands when* 
•ever the minister entered his presence— 
a mark of respect in use amonjfst the 
common people. Shere Sing, in due 
time, was assassinated, and the country 
has since been in a state of complete po- 
litical disorganization. The Sikhs have 
had many captains, who have committed 
•U sorts of disturbances; and the only 



recognized law seems to have been, 

Tkat they tlMwld talM who hava the ptww, 
And Ihey tbonld inep who ou. 

Now that the territories under onr pro- 
tection have been attacked^ the best poti^ 
ey for all parties seems to be, that we 
should restore peace to the Punjab by at 
onoe placing it under our own superin^ 
tendenoe; and perhapa, before this ap* 
pears in print, the news of our having 
done so may have reached Britain. A 
conflict between the Indian and the Brift- 
isb powers in this part has been expected 
tat some time. No farther back than 
the beginning of 1843» a Oerman travel- 
ler, in considering the matter, came to 
the conclusion that this remarkable king- 
dom would soon become a question of 
life and death for oar power in Indian 
" Unless possessed of this, then is no 
security : the Indus above Attock, with 
the mountain chain behind Peshawer and 
the Himalaya mountains^ form the true 
and natural frontier of the immense do* 
minions of the British empire in India. 
When once this has been attained, all 
her powers oan be concentrated in the 
interior, and civilization take fool and 
flonrish." 
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" When I wed,'* said young May lo a 
friend with whom he was one day in con- 
versation, " it shall be with a woman who 
is pretty ; I could not love any other. 
She must also be accomplished ; I should 
not otherwise feel happv in society with 
her. She roust be good tempered, or we 
might be eternally squabbling. She must 
be young, or her attractions would soon 
fede." 

*" When I wed," replied his friend, '' H 
shall be with a woman who is wealthy ; I 
shall then be sure of being comfortable 
for life." 

In the course of time both May and 
his friend, whom we will call Matthews, 



went in search of a wife. They 
both of respectable connections, eomely 
young men, and possessed fair oppor- 
tunities of making a sdection. May first 
entered upon his matrimonial eaqpedition, 
resolving that he would adhere implieitljf 
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to the eombinatioii oT^iBaKficttioiifl whick 
he believed could elone aecore his happi- 
tteea. Mnmj months passed away, sod 
among noao of his aeqaaintaiiees could 
he select a lady whom he conceived either 
eefficiently pretty, or aoeomplished, or 
good tempered, or young : they were all 
tolerable ; bat did not attain the necessary 
ttandard in either of the requisite qaali- 
ftcations. His was a perserering tem- 
perament, or he might have despaired. 
At length he was fortanate enoa^ to 
meet a yonng lady, then in the zenith of 
her beaaty, with blue eyes, auburn hair, 
mid a compleiion of alabaster and vermi- 
lion in their most approved proportions. 
May was smitten. Had his heart been 
less under the control of his head, he 
would have faUen straightway *' in love ; ** 
but he recollected th«t beauty was only 
one of the necessary ingredients of his 
matriflsonial compound, and he paused. 
Here, however, was one requisite to begin 
with — something on which h^ might 
base his hopes— upon which he might 
have an assurance to proceed in search 
of the remaining qualifications. He pro- 
cured an introductimi tothe family of the 
young lady, and was soon on intimate 
terms. Evervthing advanced prosper- 
ously. The lady was accomplished in 
the most extended siniification of the 
term. She was evidendy young, although 
— ladies will be so close — he had not 
been able to learn her precise age ; and 
he had watched narrowly, but had never 
succeeded in discovering that she pos- 
sessed any infirmity of temper. He paid 
her a visit one morning, for the purpose 
of presenting her with tickets for an ap- 
proaching concert, and being ushered 
suddenly into her presence, discovered 
her in the act of pulling her younger 
sister's ears, the latter not having properly 
learned a French lesson to which she had 
been seL This was improper, but should 
scarce have been an unpardonable oC- 
fence. May was, however, so surprised 
and shocked at the occurrence, that he 
curtailed his visit to the shortest dianeu- 
sions commensurate with good-breeding 
(taking care to make no reference to the 
tickets he had brought), and never re- 
turned to the house. lie was undoubt- 
edly a fastidious young gentleman. 



Beautiful as the morning, and ffentle 
as the dove, was the next damsel whn 
passed under his review. A winning 
kindness lurked beneath the glances of 
her dark hasel eye, and the tones of her 
voice resembled softest music. She wss 
indeed the impersonation of goodness and 
meekness. 'May was enchanted with her 
appearance; but with his enchantment 
was mingled the cold calculation which 
had influenced him, probably for good, in 
the preceding case. He thought m could 
be happy with this fair creature, were she 
but accomplished. Unfortunately she was 
not : her circumstances and conidition in 
lift were such as had led rather to the 
cultivation of the amiable, than of the 
more brilliant qualities of a female edtk 
cation. There was stability of charac- 
ter, mingled with infinite taste, but an 
absence of extrinsic adornment May 
was too much wedded to his standard to 
be content with this, and he thus lost a 
'' pearl of precious price." Some time 
elapsed ere he was enabled to make a 
third essay towards obtaining a wife pos- 
sessed of beauty, accomplishments, good 
temper, and youth. He hadTound youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments, and next, 
good temper and beauty, but with these 
he had not been content He now met 
youth, good temper, and accomplish- 
ments, but was as little so. The young 
person who now attracted his attention 
had just passed over that period of life 
which has been so aptly compared to the 
earliest of the seasons. Her mind par- 
took of the elasticity of her gait, yet had 
it acquired a certain degree of maturity, 
which told of her approach to woman- 
hood. See was the breathing represent- 
ation of the point of transition firom the 
fireshness and verdure of spring, to the 
brilliancy and the brightness of summer. 
She was, however, deficient in persons! 
beauty, nay, particularly ** plain," as the 
phrase is ; and as May had resolved that 
he could " love no woman who was not 
beautifiil," why, he passed her by also. 
Those persons who were aware of the 
objects of his search predicted an utter 
failure — not so much on account of the 
raritv of the stated combinations, as of 
the fastidiousness of the party who was to 
judge of their extent it was, however, 
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May^s good fortune to be nt length enabled 
to test the propriety of his standard. 
Ailer many researches, and many disap- 
pointments, he met a lady at once yoong, 
accomplished, beautiful, and good teo^ 
pered. What a day of joy was that to our 
fastidious friend ! how numerous the con- 
gratulations he bestowed npon his zeal, 
bis patience, and his perseverance ! He 
would certainly have become insane from 
an ecstasy of delight, had he possessed 
an excitable temperament; but he did 
not, as has been already perceived. 

May experienced no difficulty in pla- 
cing bis suit in desirable progress ; and 
when it appeared to him that he had 
submitted to all reasonable delay, he 
"proposed," and was — rejected! 

The lady entertained, and perhaps 
more justifiably, ideas not less exalted 
than his own relative to the party w(iom 
she should select as her partner for life, 
and it had occurred to her that May by no 
means coincided with those ideas. 

Such a consummation of all his hopes, 
of all his perseverance, had not been 
expected, and it inflicted a fearful blow 
upon his pride. He endeavored to reason 
himself into the belief that he had been 
iprossly ill-used ; but he could not conceal 
from himself that a freedom of selection 
was not his right alone. The result of 
his reflections was, that if he hoped to 
obtain a wife at all,, he must in future 
abandon one or more of the qualifications 
which he had regarded as so absolutely 
necessary. He determined on abandon- 
ing accomplishments. These could be 
acquired in after life, when yo^utb and 
beauty could not; and to create good 
temper where it had not originally exist- 
ed, was very problematical. 

Having come to this determination, he 
had to traverse much of his old course 
again, but with the disadvantage of new 
faces and new acquaintances. While he 
had been loitering on his way, now reject- 
ing this beauty, now that, time had 
travelled onwards, and those whom he 
once knew as " disengaged,'^ either had 
become the partners of less fastidious 
persons, or now regarded him with dif- 
ferent eyes. A manly elegance of person 
had in him given place to extraordinary 
corpulence, and suavity of demeanor to 



somewhat of pomposity and irritability. 
The good things of this life had enlarged 
his bulk, self-esteem had given a disagree* 
able turn to his conversation, and mor- 
tifications and disappointments in the 
progress of his matrimonial plans had 
Tendered his temper uneven. He was 
therefore no equal competitor with young- 
er and buoy ant-^irited persons in the new 
field on which he was entering, and it 
was not to be wondered at that be was 
vanqubhed in many set encounten. 
After very characteristic perseverance, it 
became again evident to him that he 
most lower his standard for a wife another 

peg- 

A love of the beautiful had rather pre- 
dominated in May's mind, and he now 
resolved that, if he encountered beauty 
and good temper, he would be content 
This would of course sometimes include 
youth: but it was a great modification 
of his original conceptions. Alas, how- 
ever, ^r May's good fortune 1 Beauty 
had so many admirers, that he seldom 
succeeded in securing attention to the 
offerings he present^ at her shrine; 
while good temper playfully hinted thai 
the gentleman who had for so many years 
shown so much fastidiousness with regard 
to others, could not himself prove a 
desirable acquisition. 

Well, thought May — willing to make 
one more effort ere he resigned himself to 
despair — beauty is but transitory after 
all, and good temper a lottery — I will be 
content with youth. It is so delightful 
to watch the expanding of the young 
mind, and to mould the character of one^s 
wife to the perfection of our standard. 
My wife shall certainly be young. But 
alas for the vanity of our expectations! 
May had forgotten that he was now old, 
and that it is not every one's good fortune 
to meet with a young woman who would 
"rather be an old man's darling than a 
young man's slave." He proposed to 
youth, and he was rejected. From this 
moment he abandoned what appeared to 
him a hopeless task, and passed the 
remainder of his days " an old bachelor.^* 

Matthews, in the interim, had entered 
upon his ^arch after wealth — unsatis- 
factory and humiliating as it is uuder 
most circumstances, but particularly so 
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when made to influence considerations 
respecting marriage. It was necessary 
for him to reil his interested motives; 
and for a time he succeeded in doing so. 
As, however, his attentions were ever in 
the direction in which wealth was to be 
found, they were soon imputed to the 
right cause. This was unfortunate, as it 
subjected him to many rebuff. Mothers 
would bid their danghters be cautious of 
encouraging advances on the part of Mr. 
Matthews; and guardians would deli- 
cately hint that his views in certain 
quarters were presumptuous. Our hero 
was, however, clothed in "triple brass,* 
and was not thus to be deterred. It was 
remarkaUe to observe how, in despite of 
all the defences which surrounded his 
objects of pursuit, with what ingenuity 
and intrepidity he would surmount them 
all, and procure an intimation of his 
" ardent and devoted suit '' to be con- 
Teyed to its destination. Every similar 
act recorded in ancient or modem times 
is, upon comparison, cast immeasurably 
into the distance. Well, unlike his 
friend May, he was ultimately successful. 
Despite all the precautions which had 
been taken to prevent his approach, and 
in the teeth of all the dangers vrhich 
beset him, Matthews succeeded in ob- 
taining the aifeetions of a young lady of 
fortune, and married her. 

To do him justice he was not wholly 
unprincipled. He had wedded for wealth, 
but was quite disposed to love and to do 
all booor to his wife. The latter was 
high-spirited, confiding, and affectionate. 
Reared in the midst of luxury and pro- 
fusion, she scarce knew the value of 
wealth, and had given little heed to the 
exhortations of her friends concerning 
Matthews's interested views. ** He has 
told me he loves me," she would reply, 
*^ and I believe him. He may be poor, 
but he is not mercenary." Accustomed 
to the gaieties of a fashionable circle, 
Mrs. Matthews contemplated rendering 
her house, after marriage, the agreeable 
resort of all the eHie of the society in 
which her wealth entitled her to move. 
Being at the same time benevolent, she 
mentally arranged plans of extensive 
usefulness. On these two point* it seemed 
probable that some unfortunate collision 
19* 



would occur between her husband and 
herself. Matthews had no enlarged views 
of benevolence ; and his idea of society 
was limited to an occasional dinner, or a 
party at cards. At any rate, he was not 
disposed that that for which he had 
yielded his liberty, and fought so strenu- 
ously, should be what he considered 
"fooFishlv squandered." For some 
months, liowever, he felt a delicacy in 
stating his views to his wife, simply 
observing on one occasion, ** I fear, my 
dear, that we must begin to keep our 
expenditure within more circumscribed 
bounds.*' ''Nonsense, Henry," replied 
Mrs. Matthews : " of what value is wealth 
if it ceases to minister to the necessities 
of the unfortunate, or the gratification of 
social intercourse! If you love me, yon 
will offer no oroosition to my views in 
this matter.'* Matthews was about to 
rqrfy, but his wife placed her fingers 
playfully on his lips, enjoining silence, 
and the subject was discontinued. A few 
days after, he had another opportunity of 
adverting to the matter, of which he 
availed himself. His wife contemplated 
giving an entertainment on a more than 
usually splendid scale, and was desirous 
of consulting him relative to some or 
the arrangements. 

'' I suggested the other day, my dear,'* 
he remanced, '' that we should place some 
limit to these entertainments." 

** I think I replied to you, Henry, that 
if yon loved me, you would urge no^ 
objection ; '* she said pettishlv. 

** I know you did, my dear, but I 
cannot longer defer speaking plainly ; we 
nntst retrench." 

** Must, Henry ; did you say must?** 

" Certainly, my dear ; the money may 
be more advantageously disposed of tfaani 
in giving Uiese parties." 

'' Is it not mine, Henry t " 

Matthews reddened to the eyes; he 
had not anticipated so pointed a question. 
" It is yours; but remember that the law 
gives me control over it," he replied' 
somewhat sharply. 

Mrs. Matthews c<^red deeply in her 
turn ; and then, a moment after, the blood 
fled from her countenance, and went back 
rushing to her heart, till it produced a 
feeling of suffocation. Her husband's 
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language and sentiments were of a nature 
to which she had been totally unac- 
customed : his declaration concerning the 
control which the law gave him over her 
property, brought back vividly to her 
mind the caution of her friends coa^ 
cerning his interested motives in prof- 
fering marriage. The whole was the 
occurrence of an instant. " Henry/' she 
said, as the thought presented itself, " it 
is not true what my friends reported of 
you previous to our marraige, is it?" 

" What did they say of me ? " he asked. 

"They said you sought my fortune 
rather than myself." 

Here was a direction given to the dis- 
cussion which Matthews did not expect, 
and the suddenness with which it had 
occurred completely discomposed him. 
His wife perceived his discomposure, and 
reiterated the question. He said, abruptly, 
" It is not true," and quitted the room. 

Here was a disavowal of the suspicion 
which had occurred to her, but the mode 
in which it had been given was not 
calculated to produce belief. If it were 
not well-founded, wherefore the agitation, 
the delay in giving a reply ? Suspicion, 
once excited, overthrows every barrier 
of confidence, and Mrs. Matthews felt 
convinced that her friends had spoken 
truth. Pride, self-esteem, vanity, love, 
all brought the tears gushing to her eyes, 
and she wept bitterly. 

Matthews, after composing himself, 
returned to the apartment, to assure his 
wife of the falsity of her suspicions. She 
permitted him to believe that he had suc- 
ceeded, but never again did Mrs. Mat- 
thews repose that confidence in her bus^ 
band^s affection, and that reliance on his 
honor, which are among the surest safe- 
guards of the happiness of wedded life. 
Th^y appeared to the world a contented, 
if not happy couple ; but Matthews ever 
felt, in despite of himself, that he was 
receiving the wages of a mercenary 
trickster ; while his wife would sometimes 
wonder what it was which so weighed 
her spirits down, and rendered her 
wretched, until she reflected that she 
was wedded to an adventurer. 
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▲ RAEBATXVE OF TBB RETOLUTXONABT WAX. IH 
TEXAS. BT PERCT B. ST. JOHH- 

Before the war which for many years 
filled with desolation and rapine the whole 
of Texas, colonization was extending its 
beneficial influence into the very heart of 
the country. The untiring energy and 
perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon race 
were carrying the arts of peace and civ- 
ilization into the wilds ; and in every dis- 
trict where wood, water, and fertile land 
tmnpted the adventurer, arose farms and 
cultivated fields. The savages, even the 
wild and warlike Comanches, were easily 
conciliated, and the whole land was dotted 
— at vast distances one from the other, 
it is true — with smiling homesteads. 
That happy and noble results would have 
ensued, none can doubt, had not the tramp 
of war shaken the fabric of society, and 
replaced the back settlements in the con- 
dition of a wild and unproductive waste. 

Andrew Pollock, a Kentuckian land- 
owner of no inconsiderable wealth, had 
been one of the earliest colonists who de- 
termined, at the instance of Moses Austin, 
the original settler, to make Texas his 
home. Of peculiar tastes, however, which 
led him to love the solitude and sublimity 
of the woods and the mighty prairies, 
where none but the painted Indian is 
found to dwell. Pollock with his family, 
passed the outermost borders of civiliza- 
tion, and erected his tent some thirty 
miles beyond San Antonio de Bexar, 
within the district where the Arabs of the 
American desert, the Comanches,* hunt- 
ed and fought. His habitation presented, 
after two years of care had been devoted 
to it, a most pleasing sight Andrew 
Pollock had selected as his abiding place 
the mouth of a valley, where a stream 
burst firom its pent-up position between 
craggy heights. To the north and east 
spread a vast plain, dotted with its lands 
of timber, while a thick grove in the vi- 
cinity of the dwelling showed that the 



* Of this remarkable tribe of Iiidiaas--tli«r 
maoners, cnstoms, and peculiarities— an aocaowit 
vill be found in " The Enchanted Rock," a tittle 
Totnme by the i^tbor of the abore narratire. Lon- 
doa : Hay waid and Adam. 
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wary Kentuckian was as much alive to 
the importance of his proximity to wood 
as to water. The dwelling and its appur- 
tenances had heen erected with care and 
taste ; its size betokening that room had 
been provided for a large family, while a 
stockade proved that danger was yet to 
be feared in that secluded spot. Numerous 
fields of corn, maize, and other vegetable 
productions, were carefully fenced in, 
while large herds of cattle roamed at will 
over the plain, recalled at even by the 
sound of the guardian's voice and bell. 

Early on the first sabbath morn in May, 
1835, the whole family and the laborers 
were congregated on a kind of lawn in 
firont of the dwelling at breakfast. The 
family was composed of the father, mother, 
two sons, and a daughter, Helen Pollock, 
a charming girl, who added to the unso- 
phisticatedness of the wilds the advanta- 
ges of an excellent education. A dozen 
farm-laborers and their wives, with half 
as many black slaves, completed the party, 
if we add a solitary Indian, who stood 
leaning against an upright post a little 
way from the table. Fray Cristobal was 
an anomaly in his tribe. About two-and^ 
twenty, gay, tall, and handsome, with fea- 
tures utterly distinct from his companions, 
though paint and exposure had done their 
worst, this young man commanded a band 
of d«ring warriors, who carried their 
arms into the very heart of Mexico. 
His followers, about sixty in number, it 
was notorious, were better accoutred and 
better provided in every way than their 
fellows^ while, difiisrent from the usual In- 
dian practice, they yielded implicit obe- 
dience to their chief. Between Pollock 
and Fray Cristobal, as he.called himself, a 
friendship had subsisted ever since the 
farmer's settlement, which was invaluable 
to the white man, who in the constant 
presence of his Comanche friend at his 
farm, found his best protection against 
injury. 

'' I tell you. Fray Cristobal," said An- 
drew Pollock, ** on the present occasion 
you must be mistaken. A Mexican ar- 
my in full march on Texas, and a regi- 
ment of dragoons about to pass this way 
— impossible!" 

** Fray Cristobal has seen them. War 
has begun, the Mexicans have thousands 



in the field, and my friend will feel the first 
blow if he is not wise," replied the other, 
calmly, but firmly, in pure English, or 
rather American, as our tongue is called 
in these regions. 

*' You appear very positive," said the 
ccrfonist, " and I must fain credit your 
words. But what would you have me do ? 
If the Mexicans are in such force as this, 
surely to defend this house would be of 
little use, unless indeed your warriors 
could be brought down ? " 

" My warriors are far on the war-path, 
and Fray Cristobal is alone. His arm 
would be as a reed to defend ; but he 
wHl hide the gray-head and his flock," 
exclaimed he, his eye glancing with a 
look of mingled bitterness and admiration 
at Helen. 

** Fly, and leave my home to the de* 
stroyer?" ^ 

*' Or stay and be destroyed with your 
home," said the Comanche chief. 

** Father," interposed Helen, rising 
and moving nearer to him, ** better let 
home and the wealth of this world perish 
alone, than us die with it. If there is 
danger, follow Cristobal's advice, and 
fly." 

''It is too late," said the Indian in a 
tone of deep dejection ; " look up the val- 
ley ; the sombreros of the Mexicans are 
rising on the edge of the cliff." 

It was too true : the peace of that quiet 
spot was to be invaded, and by the ruth- 
less and pitiless Mexicans, with orders to 
treat all Americans as rebels, and put 
them to death on the spot. Before the 
strength of Texas was discovered, such 
was the terrible policy of the late Presi- 
dent Santa Anna. A loud shout from the 
Mexican cavalry proclaimed their delight 
at their arrival at a habitation ; and in a 
few moments the house was surrounded, 
and all its inhabitants made prisoners, 
with the exception of Fray Cristobal, who 
had instantly sought the cover of the wood. 
The wild appearance of the centralist 
troops was little calculated to reassure 
the captives. With huge low-crowned 
hats, ffaudy jackets adorned with buttons, 
pantaloons covered with tinsel, and the 
serape saUittero, or fancy blanket, they 
at the first glance looked picturesque 
enough ; but black and unwashed faces. 
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ejes in which gleamed do fire of mind or 
intellect, the knowledge of their groes ig- 
norance, with their huge moustacl^s, blun- 
derbii88e9, and every variety of firearmsy 
filled the thoughts with visions of banditti, 
to whom, in guise and conduct, the Mex- 
ican soldiers unfortunately approximate 
loo much. 

Andrew PoHock, with his wlide family 
and dependents, were now led before the 
commanding officer, a young man in a fa- 
ded uniform, with the addition of a yellow 
cloak and a high steeple-crowned hat. 
This was Colond Don Jose de SarmienUs 
who, eyeing bis prisoners with little fa- 
vor—except indeed the fair-haired and 
now pallid Helen-* inquired who they 
were, and what they did within the con- 
fines of the Mexican territory ? Andrew 
Pollock, who understood Spanish, replied 
somewhat haughtily that he was a free- 
born American citixen, and, by adoption, 
a member of the new republic of Texas. 
Colonel Don Jose scarcely permitted him 
to finish his reply, ere he cried, " A reb- 
el I a rebel I Muertos a todos los Te- 
jmws / * I shall rest here a day or so : 
to-morrow morning, at daybreak, let these 
rebels" — comprehending by a sweep of 
his arm all the white men — " die. You, 
Pietro, back to General Woll, and bring 
hie warrant for their execution.'* Andrew 
Pollock and his sons, with all the white 
men, were now hurried into one of their 
outhouses, round which a strong guard 
was placed, while Helen and the rest of 
the women were placed in safe custody 
within one of the huts of the laborers, 
also guarded. 

Cdonel Jose, after giving the inexpli- 
cable order, as it appeared to his men, to 
spare all property as much as possible, 
and to toiich nothing but what was abe^ 
lutely necessary for their refreshment, aat 
down on the lawn with his officers to eat 
the untasled breakfast which had been 
provided for its rightful owners. For 
some time the eolooel was silent, appar 
rencly rousing deeply within himself. At 
length he spoke in a low tone to the next 
in command. It appeared that, struck 

* Death to lU TezaasI— a cry whicli hurried 
biindreds of Texaos to a bloody eod. Four hun- 
dred were alaaghtered ia cold blood at one time in 
the war. 



by the comfort, peace, and tranquillity of 
that retired hamlet, the soldier, called 
much against his will from the pleasures 
of Mexico city, had conceived a desire, 
very natural in a conqueror, of appropri- 
ating Pollock's property to tiis own use; 
and as of course, in his view of things, 
Mexico must triumph, of settling there 
and making it his home. *' It will make 
a lovely ranchero," said he, gazing with 
admiration at all the evidences of Anglo- 
Saxon taste and industry displayed 
around ; " and with that little fair beauty 
for its mistress, it would he a perfect par- 
adise.'^ Cdonel Jose was notoriously a 
man of impulse ; but as the present whin 
promised to transform alieutenant-colonel 
into a colonel, the inferior <Acer made 
no comment, but with a meaning smile 
said," You can learn your fate at once : 
make her hand the price of her father's 
life, and I doubt not Padre Vevordia will 
wed you en the spot. The old Mlow will 
doubtless be too happy to give his daugh- 
ter's hand and his possessions to save his 
rebel life." Colonel Jose, approving of 
his subordinate's idea, Helen and her fa- 
ther were sent for. 'The interview took 
place in the best room of the house, where 
the invader unceremoniously installed 
himself in the arm-chair that op to that 
day only the patriarch of the spot ever 
sat in. The colonel's air was self-satisfied 
and confident. He knew the lax princi- 
ples in vogue in Mexico, and that lew 
would there hesitate between life and hon- 
or. He therefore boldly broached bis 
proposition of giving Pollock and all his 
dependents liberty in exchange for his 
possessions and his daughter. Pollock 
,was petrified ; while Helen, who under- 
stood Spanish, looked at her captor in dis- 
gnst. ** No, infamous spoliator ! *' said 
the stern Kentuckian; "my life ia in 
your hands*- take it; but neither lands 
nor child shall be yours. My daughter 
wed a Mexican robber! No. My life 
you will take ; but yet a few days, and 
my brave countrymen will scourge 700 
and your race back beyond the Great Riv- 
er." The cdond was astounded, and at 
once ordered his prisoners back to eon- 
finement. Sentiments of this character 
were so new to him, that it required some 
leisure ere he fttUy comprehended their 
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force. He then reiterated his oominands 
for the execatioDy stroked his moustache 
with a sel^atisfied air, and lay down to 
an early siesta. 

Helen, meanwhile, who sat at her prison 
window gazing out upon the scene before 
her with vacant eye, dwelt with agony 
upon the position of her family. Her 
thoughts were of a mixed character. 
Horror at the proposition of the Mexican 
partisan was mingled with the reflection 
that her sacrifice might save many whom 
she loved. This again was doubtful, as 
the free gift of the property appeared the 
great object aimed at by Don Jose. Then 
came upon her other thoughts of one who 
had laid his life and love at her feet, and 
whom she had rejected with disdain be- 
cause of his color — Fray Cristobal. He 
had offered to quit his tribe, his roving 
life, all for her, and settle down a colonist 
under the banner of Texas. Her manner, 
her shrinking repugnance at binding her- 
self to one with Indian blood in his veins, 
had been sufiicient answer for the war- 
rior. He had spoken no more, but his 
altered mien indicated deeply-wounded 
feelings. Helen knew him well, and knew 
that, under other circumstances, Fray 
Cristobal had perilled hfe, all, for her and 
her family. She fek with bitter regret 
that on his devotion she now had no claim. 

The day passed ; the Mexican soldiers 
ate, drank, slept, and amused themselves, 
a few keeping watch. Night came, and 
then sentinels were posted at every weak 
point: in fact a chain of soldiers sur- 
rounded the house. Ingress and egress 
appeared equally impossible. Hours pass- 
ed ; the last meal was brought to the 
prisoners, with an intimation that at day- 
break the terrible tragedy would be 
enacted. For greater safety, lights were 
denied them, though the guards omitted 
to deprive the captives of their pipes and 
tobaeco pouches, in which flint and steel 
were always kept. For about two hours 
after sunset, no sound was heard save the 
measured tramp of the mounted sentinels 
without the stockade, and of the foot with- 
in* Helen sat alone at the window of her 
hut, which overlooked the lawn. To the 
right was the outhouse containing the 
male prisoners, to the left the stream. 
On this now fell the rays of the dim moon. 



just rising from a bank of clouds ; and on 
this Helen gazed, under the influence of 
the only feeling which preserved her from 
utter despair. It wanted an hour of mid- 
night, and yet there was no sign given. 
Ten minutes more passed, when a dark 
mass rising slowly from the water gave 
hope, and made poor Helen's heart beat 
wildly. A figure was clearly visible. It 
stood upon the brink of the stream, near 
a wood-pile, when a musket-shot was fired 
by an observing sentinel. A heavy plunge 
was heard in the water, and when the 
alarmed sentinels reached the spot, a dark 
mass was seen floating down the river, 
already at a distance. Satisfied that the 
Indian intruder had been slain, or mor- 
tally wounded, the soldiers, after report- 
ing as much, returned to their posts. 

Helen, who had seen the Indian, after 
throwing a log into the river, glide behind 
the wood-pile, now saw him, with intense 
anxiety, crawl along the line of buildings. 
He readied the spot where she stood, and 
was about to pass, when a low-whispered 
'< Cristobal " arrested him. " Miss Pol- 
lock,^^ said he in tke same tone, " in one 
sentence tell me all you know." Helen 
in a few hurried words explained all. 
•* Your father, all, shall be saved." " Oh, 
Cristobal, do that : save my father, my 
mother, my brothers all, and my deep 
and eternal gratitude shall be yours." 
*' Gratitude is but a cold word to me," 
said Cristobal, who with her dropped all 
semblance of Indian manner. ** Be gen- 
erous, dear Cristobal," whispered Helen, 
blushing unseen in the darkness. " I have 
been cruel, unkind, bat your devotion to 
my friends will make me forget all." 
^' Even my Indian blood ? " said Cristo- 
bal, with a sad melancholy in his tone 
which went to the girl's heart ** All but 
your noble risk of life and all lifers joys 
to save my friends." " And you, Miss 
Pollock ? " " Cristobal," said the agi- 
tated girl hurriedly ; ** dear Cristobal, 
such dreadful scenes as these make us live 
years in an hour. Call me, then, Helen ; 
save my father and mother, and hope 
everything." Fray seized the girl's hand 
through the barred window, and said in 
a husky tone, " If I save all, would you 
forget my Indian taint, and become my 
wife V "I would — I will," said Hden, 
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who ID this hoar of peril beeame a woman, 
forgelting aJl maidea coyaess in the ei^ 
cilemeat of the moment. " From grati- 
tude only?'' said Cristobal gloomily. 
*' I will never marry a man I do not loFe 
and respect" " And«yoii will be mine 7 " 
" I will." " You lof e me then ? " " Dear 
Cristobal, waste not the precious mo» 
ments ; think what is most dear to you, 
and doubt not but time will prove you not 
far wrong." There was a tenderness in 
Helen's tone which carried irresistible 
oonviction, and pressing her hand to his 
Kps, the jroung man glided away towards 
the shed m wlueb the men were confined. 
A brief and hurried conversation now 
ensued, which having lasted about ten 
oninutes, the Comanche chief returned, 
and bidding Helen be of good cheer, again 
eought the river, and plunging therein, 
diBsppeared. The agitsidd gin now no> 
iieed that a great busde was taking place 
in the shed containing the male prisoners, 
as if the whole party were busily engaged 
in moving ali it contained. Sounds of 
breaking up barrels were plainly heard, 
and then tfa^ low and cautious striking of 
A light. Helen's heart beat violently ,* she 
bk confident that some plan arranged be- 
tween Cristobal and her father was about 
to be carried out Next instant a flame 
rose in the shed on the side which com^ 
OMinicated to the outbuildings and grana- 
ries, while handfuls of burning sticks were 
cast from narrow loop-holes, which were 
intended to supply light and air to the 
erection. The alarm was given ; the sen- 
tinels rushed to sUy the flames and poa- 
ash the audacious captives, when the door 
flew open, and a volley of musketry was 
poured upon the astonished Mexicans. 
The prisoners had been placed in the ar- 
aensl of the whole hamlet And now, 
amid the roar of mudcetry and the crsck- 
liog of the flames, came the fearful Co- 
manche war-whoop from the plains upon 
the bewildered and affrighted Mexicans. 
To defend the house was impossible, as 
the fire would soon wrap it in one mass 
<^ flames ; but for this a successful resist- 
ance might have been made. As it was, 
without attempting to recapture the armed 
Anglo-Saxons, who poured a galling fire 
upon them, the Mexican cavalry mounted, 
and collecting in one dense body, re- 



treated towards the valley, fi:rfbwed by 
the Comanche horse, of whom they eateiw 
tained a most wholesome and salutary fear. 

Efforts were now made to extinguish 
the flames, which had been the main in- 
strument in dislodging the Mexicans, 
who, but for this, would have held good 
the house against the Comanchea. It 
was, however, in vain, and all that oonM 
be done was to remove the wagons and 
every kind of valuable firom their proxim- 
ity to the conflagration. This the party 
soon effected, the furniture in the house 
being all aaved and placed upon the green 
sward. At dawn of day nothing remained 
of the late comfortable and happy booe 
of the stern Kentuckian but soumldering 
rubbish and blackened stnn^M. Still, 
more than he hoped for had been aaved 
in the shape of household goods and eat^ 
tie, while not one precious life had been 
loat 

No time was^ however, to be lost, as 
the whole Mexican force could emly 
overtake them. The wagona were loaded 
with rapidity, the oxen harnessed, and 
the cattle all driven into herds. In an 
hour every preparation was made, the 
word was given, and, escorted by the 
Comanches, Andrew Pollock turnol his 
back upon his late home, to seek ooe 
leas subject to the inroads of an invading 
army. Like most of his neighbors, the 
patriarch of the wilderness had resolved 
to send his wife and daughter, with the 
other women, to the sefr-coast, and, joiD- 
ing General Samuel Houston, do battle 
for his country. For several days the 
Comanches -accompanied the cavalcade, 
and then, according to Indian custom, 
disappeared without the ceremony of an 
adieu. The leader, however, remained, 
who then, in the presence of her whole 
family, declared the engagement belween 
himself and Helen. Andrew Pollock 
started in anger, and turning to hia dangle 
ter, said, with little delicacy towards Un 
Comanche preserver, ** Helen marry an 
Indian ! " " Who saved my father frosa 
death and me from worse?" replisi 
Helen firmly. ""Not an Indian," ex- 
claimed Cristobal, at this instant extend* 
ing a parchment to Andrew ; *' hot Henrj 
Norton, of Kentucky, captain in the aerw 
vioe of the republic of Texaa." The 
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^ottM man then explained tbal his father, 
impeUed hj reaianlic feeUng^, had wed- 
ded a beautiful Indian girl ; Uiat on conn- 
ing inle the enjoyment of that parent's 
pfoperty, galled by the concealed sneers 
of some of his ac<|iiattttance> and the feel- 
ing that Indian blood was in his ? eins» 
he had adopted his mother*s baptismal 
name, and fled to her relatives, where, 
by dint of gallantry, and by spending his 
income among them, he had raised the 
troop we have above alluded ta Until 
he saw Helen, he had determined forever 
to dwell with the Comanches : her beauty 
had, however, won him back to civiliza^ 
tion. We need enter into no further par* 
ticuKan. The lovers were united; Henry, 
Andrew, and the sons, all distingnished 
themaelves in the war of independence : 
it ended; and now peace being finally 
established, the family once more occupy 
their original abiding^ace, where the 
writer, in 1842, enjoyed their unaffected 
hospitality. 



SCENE IN A RUSSIAN GARRISON. 

On the 22d of May, 1841, one of the 
battalions composing part of the military 
colony recently established by the Ros» 
sian government at Nov^od, and which, 
in the singularity of its organization, 
resembles the Prussisn landwehr, was 
drawn op in line on the parade ground 
attached to the immense barracks con* 
strocted a few years since on the most 
solitary and ancient part of the town, not 
far firom the church of Saint Sophia. In 
front of the line, formed with that me- 
chanical regularity and' precision which 
have made the Russian foot-soldiers such 
admirable antomatons, strode General 
I^— -eC- He was a man fifty years of 
age, remarkable for his rigid deportment, 
his leanness, hn tawny complexion, and 
his large gray restless eyes. He was dis- 
tinguished in the army for his bravery — 
daring preofii of which he had given dur- 
ing the campaigns in Persia and Turkey. 
But whether, as was generally thought, 
domestic unhappincss had been the means 
of souring a temper naturally energetic, 
or tlial his heart had been harden^ by 



the Irequent application of the inexorable 
necessity of a discipline degrading m its 
principle, and too often monstroos in its 
elfects. General L--^ff was looked on an 
an object of terror by the soldiers ; for 
not a day passed unsignalised by one or 
more of those acts of severity which might 
ittstly undergo the imputation of ferocity. 
It was known, however, that this man 
had an attachment for the daughter of 
one of his ancient comrades, kilM in the 
lale war with Poland. Having adopted 
her, no parent ever showed more solici* 
tude for his oApring than he evinced for 
the young orphan, and they were seldeoa 
separate. Although gratefol for the kind- 
ness of the general, the young girl •— loi 
whom the soMiers had given the name of 
Solowoiva,* firom the sweetness with 
which she sang the old and roelancholjr 
slave romances— • could never overoonw 
in his presence the unconquerable uuh 
straint which bis brief address, imperioos 
coontenance, and cold and distant man- 
ners, imposed on those who approached 
him. 

On the day when the following events 
took place, Solowoiva, who, to please the 
general, regularly attended all the exer- 
cises and parades, was seated before cne 
of the barrack windows on a level with 
the parade-ground, looking quietly at the 
movements of the soldiers. A blush sof^ 
fosed her countenance as her eyes en« 
countered those of a young military sur- 
geon named Ivan Polovoi, dressed on this 
occasion with marked elegance in the 
simple uniform of his rank. 

Already General L^eff had passed 
several times before the firont of the bat- 
talion without speaking; but his bushy 
eyebrows contracted,, and passion began 
to be visible in his countenance, when he 
found that a number of men were absent. 
His attention at this moment was arrested 
by a party of soldiers advancing tow.ards 
him from the other end of the parade- 
ground, each carrying a long rod, used 
in the application of an abominable puiH 
ishment which has not yet ceased in the 
Russian army. Turning towards one of 
his aides-de-camp, he demanded, in n 
voice of thunder, fi'om whom the order 

• Nigbtingtle. 
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had emanated, and who was to be pun- 
uhed. 

A sergeant, remarkable for his livid 
and scarred appearance, rushed towards 
the general, snatched his sword from his 
hand, and struck him in the face with it, 
eiclaiming, " Yourself! " 

The action had an effect like an elec^ 
trie shock on the ranks of the battalion, 
and the usually immovable countenances 
of the soldiers seemed to brighten with 
an impulse of hatred. A spontaneous 
movement was made by the officers along 
the line to the assistance of their chief; 
but they were instantly seized, thrown to 
the ground, and a bayonet pointed against 
the breast of each. Ivan the tsurgeon had 
alone been left untouched; for, by his 
humanity and kindness, he had concili- 
ated the good-will of the troops. A gren- 
adier, however, was stationed before him 
to act as a guard, who whispered in his 
ear, in a mysterious voice, ^' Whether the 
Nightingale sings or not, remain quiet ; 
not a gesture nor a cry, or you are a dead 
man ! " 

Recovering from his surprise, the gen- 
eral seized with both hands the bayonets 
presented to his breast ; and having by a 
violent e^rt struck them aside, shouted, 
as his eye flashed along the battalion — 
"Down on your knees, vile brutes! 
Down on your knees and ask pardon — 
your heads in the dust, or you have not 
flesh enough on your backs to expiate 
your rebellion ! " 

His words were received with a shout 
of savage laughter, and the sergeant, with 
that peculiar tranquillity which distin- 
guishes unshaken resolution, retorted — 
** We each and all of us know that our 
lives will be the penalty of what we now 
do. When the sentence passed on you 
shall be executed, we shall seek General 
Suroff, governor of Novgorod ; we shall 
give up to him your sword, your decora- 
tions, and whatever may remain of your 
body, and say to him, ' Qeneral L — eff 
was a tiger, and we have killed him ; 
here are our arms ; we look for our pun- 
ishment ! ' " The sergeant, while speak- 
ing, tore the epaulettes from the general's 
shoulders, and trampled them under his 
feet. ''These insignia donU become 
you ; the knout is fitter for an execution- 



er. Remember the soldier Betsakoff, 
flogged with rods for having been too slow 
in carrying arms ; remember the old soxs- 
officier whom you reduced to the ranks 
for having a stain on his uniform, and 
whom you struck with your cane until 
the blood streamed from his forehead, his 
cheeks, and his lips; and because the 
unhappy old man, pale with shame, re- 
pulsed the hand which inflicted the indig- 
nity, he was condemned, flogged, and 
sent mutilated and dying to Siberia." 
The sergeant continued with a terrible 
coolness this degrading scene, dra^ng 
off the general's belt and coat, and lastly 
his shirt. 

In spite of his remarkable firmness, 
Lr— eff shuddered while he listened to the 
accusing voice, so eloquent in its simpli- 
city, so calm and so measured even in its 
passion. As for Scrfowoiva, she sat for 
some time without being able to compre- 
hend the strange scene passing before her 
eyes ; but when the truth at length flash- 
ed on her, that her adopted father was 
about to undergo the odious chastisement 
which he had so often inflicted on others, 
she was seized with horror, and gave ut- 
terance to the most heart-rending cries. 
Ivan the surgeon, who till then had stood 
neuter, could not remain insensible to 
the despair of the young girl, and forget- 
ting the warning he had received, and 
the ferocious exasperation of the soldiers, 
he advanced towards her. He had not 
gone many paces when a shot was fired, 
and the unfortunate young surgeon fell to 
the ground a corpse. 

There is in most Russian regiments a 
kind of buffoon, who fills a situation 
somewhat resembling that held in the an- 
cient German armies, to whom the sd- 
diers applied the significant app^latioo 
of Lusiig. One of these men, attached 
to the battalion, seeing the surgeon fall, 
approached the corpse, dancing and ges- 
ticulating, and, raising it in his robust 
arms, carried it towards where Solowoiva 
still sat, and depositing it immediately 
before her, exclaimed — " Here, my little 
singing bird, this is yours." Pale with 
terror, the girl recognized the body as it 
rolled at her feet, and uttering a faint 
cry, sunk by its side. 

While this scene was being enacted. 
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Oeoeral L — eff had been laid on a car, 
drawn along the ranks, and had received 
the baguettes — a terrible torture ; which, 
■however, was only the Gommencement of 
his suflerings. He had scarcely reached 
the extremity of the line when a voice 
exclaimed, " Take him to the ovens ! " 

The genera], whose spirit was already 
crushed, heard the words, and, too well 
comprehending their meaning, threw 
around him a look of supplication and 
terror. 

" To the ovens ! " shouted a hundred 
Toices. 

The countenance of the genera] be- 
came livid, and his body shook with ter- 
ror : his pride had fied» and, groaning in 
agony, he asked for pardon. But the 
shouts of the battalion drowned his voice ; 
and the sergeant, approaching his victim, 
said in a stern tone — '^| also besought 
pity when my brother fell expiring under 
the bagtiettes,'^ 

We shall not go into the details of the 
horrible scene which followed, unfortu- 
nately but too true. Suffice it to say, 
that the general and the superior officers 
of the battalion, shut up in the ovens, 
under which a slow (ire was carefully re- 
newed by the soldiers, were literally 
roasted alive. 

Certainly the execution of the sentence 
had a terrible originality ; yet the pun- 
ishment was fully proportionate to the 
▼engeance. 

A mounted jager carried to the empe- 
ror the account of the fearful drama 
which had been enacted in Novgorod, 
and eight days afterwards several batte- 
ries of artillery entered the decayed capi- 
tal of ancient Russia, preceded by a ma- 
jor-general, who, during the late war in 
Poland, had been known to the army un- 
der the title of the " Butcher of War- 
saw." 

One of his aides-de-camp was sent to 
the quarters of the mutineers, with an 
order to assemble the next day, without 
arms, on a small parade-ground at the 
eastern extremity of the town, and called 
the Tartar Camp. The soldiers replied 
to this mysterious injunction by the cus- 
tomary shout (karacho,) The following 
day they dressed themselves, and arrang- 
ed their moustaches, as if preparing for a 
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simple parade; then pale, silent, their 
lips white with emotion, but still keeping 
their ranks, they traversed the town 
through a triple row of Cossacks, follow- 
ed by the mournful looks of jthe populace. 
Arrived upon the ground, they silently 
formed into square. At the same mo- 
ment the drums beat, the belfries of the 
numerous Greek churches in Novgor^ 
pealed, and the several batteries estab- 
lished at the entrances of the five long 
avenues leading into the field were sud- 
denly unmasked, and the grape-shot be- 
gan the work of extermination. Horrid 
shouts followed each discharge, and a 
heavy groaning, mingled with the inter- 
rupted songs of some of the dying sol- 
diers. For three hours the discharge 
continued ; and when the executioners 
of this bloody duty entered the place of 
punishment, they found it literally a lake 
of blood, and covered with mangled limbs. 
Five soldiers alone, who had been mirac- 
ulously preserved, were found alive, and 
they expired under the knout. Among 
this latter number was the sergeant, who 
to the last moment, manifested an extra- 
ordinary degree of fortitude in the midst 
of his sufierings. 

Solowoiva, the adopted daughter of 
General L — eff, was taken under the pro- 
tection of the empress, and placed in the 
society of noble Russian ladies at Smol- 
noi. 

It may be necessary to add that the 
preceding details are not exaggerated in 
any respect. We present them as de- 
scribed by a respectable correspondent of 
a French newspaper, who mentions that 
he was an eye-witness of the scenes to 
which he alludes. From what is being 
daily disclosed of the savage character of 
Russian institutions, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt their accuracy. 



ANIMAL HUMANITY. 

It is extremely curious to abserve in 
animals ways and doings like those of 
human beings. It is a department of na- 
tural history which has never been hon- 
ored with any systematic study : perhaps 
it is thought too trifling for grave philos- 
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ophers. I roast profess, however, that I 
fttl there is some value in the inquiry, 
as tending to give us sympathies with the 
lower animals, and to dispos6 us to treat 
them more kindly than we generally do. 

The s:]^OTts of animals are peculiarly 
nflfecting. They come home to our so- 
cial feelings ; and the idea is the more 
touching, when we regard the poor beasts 
as perhaps enjoying themselves when on 
the ?ery brink of suffering death for our 
enjoyment. 

It is reported by all who have the 
charge of flocks, that the lambs resemble 
children very much in their sports. In 
the mellowed glow of a June evening, 
while the ewes are quietly resting in pre- 
paration for their night's sleep, the lambs 
gather together at a little distance, per- 
haps in the neighborhood of a broomy 
knoll, and there begin a set of pranksome 
frolics of their own, dancing fantastically 
about, or butting, as in jest, against each 
other. The whole affair is a regular 

fame at romps, such as a merry group of 
uman younkers will occasionally be al- 
lowed to enjoy just before going to bed. 
It is highly amusing to witness it, and to 
trace the resemblance it bears to human 
doings; which is sometimes carried so 
far, that a single mamma will be seen 
looking on close by, apparently rather 
hiqipy at the idea of the young folk being 
so merry, but anxious also that they 
should not behave too roughly ; other- 
wise, she must certainly interfere. 

Monkeys have similar habits. In the 
countries of the Eastern Peninsula and 
Archipelago, where they abound, the 
matrons are often observed, in the cool 
of the evening, sitting in a circle round 
their little ones, which amuse themselves 
with various gambols. The merriment 
of the young, as they jump over each 
other's heads, make mimic fights, and 
wrestle in sport, is most ludicrously con- 
trasted with the gravity of their seniors, 
which might be presumed as delighting 
in the fun, but far too staid and wise to 
let it appear. There is a regard, however, 
to discipline; and whenever any foolish 
babe behaves decidedly ill, the mamma 
will be seen to jump into the throng, 
seize the offender by the tail, and adminis- 
ter exactly that extreme kind of chastise- 



ment which has so long been hi vc^cfc 
among human parents and human teach- 
ers. 

That there is merriment — gettoiae 
human-like merriment — in many of tke 
lower animals, no one can doubt who has 
ever watched the gambols of the kid, the 
lamb, the kitten, or of dogv, which 

" Scour away m lanjj escorsiim, 
And worry other ia dWefsioD." 

But there is something to be observed to 
these sports still more humanlike than 
mere sport. The principle of mofe-fte- 
/teve, or jest, as opfN)eed to eatnest, can 
be discerned in many of their merry- 
makings. A friend of mine one day ob- 
served a kitten amusing itself by ranningr 
along past its mother, and giving her a 
little pat on the cheek every time it pass- 
ed. This must have been done as a little 
practical joke. It may be added, that the 
cat stood it for some time very tranquilly ; 
but at last, appearing to get irritated by 
the iteration of such absurd procedure, 
she gave her oflspring a blow on the side 
of the head, that sent the little creature 
spinning to the other side of the room. 
The kitten looked extremely surprised at 
this act of mamma, as considering it very 
ungracious of her not to take the joke in 
the way it was meant. The same gentle- 
man has observed similar fbn going on in 
a department of the animal kindgom cer- 
tainly far below the point where we would 
have expected it ; namely, among spiders. 
He has seen a little spider capering about 
its parent, running up to it, and then 
away again, so as to leave no donbl upon 
his mind that the creature was making 
merry. Ants, too, have their sports. 
They pat each other's cheeks, wrestle 
and tumble, and ride on each other's 
backs, like a set of schoolboys. 

The kindly social acts of anim^s^ 
flfmong themselves and towards mankind, 
form the next series of phenomena to 
which I would direct attention. Boms 
justly eulogizes, as a high virtue, the be- 
ing disposed to hold our being on the 
terms, " Each aids the others." It is ibc 
grand distinction of Iraman society, to 
interpose for the comfort and protection 
of each other in needful cases. Many 
families of the lower animals are indiftr- 
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eat on such points ; but others tre not 
It is not yet many months since some 
workmen, engaged in repairing the ca^ 
thedral of Glasgow, obserYed an unnsual 
concourse of sparrows coming regularly 
to a hole in one of the slanting walls, and 
there making a great ado, as if feeding 
some birds within. Curiosity being at 
length excited, the men proceeded to ex- 
amine the place, and found that a mother 
bird, after the flight of her brood, had 
got her leg entangled in some of the 
threads composing her nest, so that she 
was kept a prisoner. The leg was visibly 
swdlen by the chafing produced by her 
efforts to escape. In this distressing sit- 
uation the poor bird had been condoled 
with and fed by her fellows, exactly as a 
human being might have been in similar 
circumstances. 

Not long before that time, in the plea- 
sure-grounds of Rannoch Lodge in Perth- 
shire, a little field-bird was observed by 
the gamekeeper to wound itself by flying 
against one of the so-called invisible 
fences; whereupon a companion, not 
stated to have been a mate, came and sat 
beside it, as it were sighing and sobbing, 
careless whether he himself was caught — 
which was easily done by the spectator of 
the scene. He took home the two birds, 
and had them carefully attended to, till 
the wounded bird had a little recovered ; 
he then set them both at liberty ; and, to 
pursue the narrative of a local newspaper, 
'* nothing could have been more touching 
than the affectionate solicitude with which 
the one watched the progress of the other 
— now lending it a wing, and again 
cheering it while it rested, until both 
were at length lost to the view of the 
JLind-hearted gamekeeper.*' 

Instances like these could be multiplied 
indefinitely. They are the daily habits 
of some creatures. The dugong, a whale- 
like animal, but herbivorous, has the so- 
cial feeling so strong, that, when one is 
harpooned, the others flock around, re- 
gardless of their own danger, and endea- 
vor to wrench out the weapon with their 
teeth. In what is this different from a 
addier shielding a comrade, or endeavor- 
ing to rescue him from dying of his 
wounds on the field of battle ? Of the 
laany anecdotes told respecting rational- 



looking proceedings of animals for the 
benefit of each other, I shall adopt one 
related by Monk Lewis in one of his le^ 
ters : " About ten days ago [writiqg in 
Jamaica,] one of the farm-keepers' wives 
was going homewards through the woodf 
when she saw a roebuck running towards 
her with great speed. Thinking that it 
was going to attack her with its hornSt 
she was considerably alarmed; but, i^t 
the distance of a few paces, the animsl 
stopped, and disappeared among the 
bushes. The woman recovered herself^ 
and was proceeding on her way, when 
the roebuck appeared again, ran towar4p 
her as before, and again retreated, witb^ 
out doing her any harm. On this being 
done a third time, the woman was induced 
to follow it, till it led her to the side 
of a deep ditch, in which she discovered 
a young roebuck unable to extricate itself, 
and on the point of being smothered in 
the water. The woman immediately en- 
deavored to rescue it, during which the 
other roebuck stood quietly by, and as 
soon as her exertions were successful, the 
two animals gallopped away together." 

The same measures have often been 
adopted by dogs on account of a master 
who has fallen into any kind of trouble. 
Leaving him, they run home, scratch at 
the door, and, on gaining admittance, 
pull the skirts of wife or servant, to ii^ 
duce her to come to the spot for his re- 
lief. The horse, too, sometimes shows 
this species of sagacious kindness. Not 
three months before the time when this 
paper was written, the horse of a maa 
called Graham, belonging to the Stain- 
more collieries, came home in the even- 
ing without him. According to a locd 
chronicler, the animal " proceeded direct 
to the house-door, and commenced neigh- 
ing, and seemed greatly distressed. Be- 
ing a docile, playful animal, Graham's 
family did not at first take much notice 
of its complaints, not thinking but that 
Graham himself was not far distant ; he, 
however, not arriving in a short time, and 
the horse still continuing its wailingi, 
they became a little alarmed, and a per- 
son was therefore despatched on the road 
in search of him. He was found lying 
on the road near Coupland Beck, a dis- 
tance of two miles from Appleby, with 
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his bead severely cut, and in an insensi- 
ble state. The evening was extremely 
cold, and a pinching frost having set in, 
he would doubtless have perished had he 
Iain much longer." It appeared that the 
poor man had fallen asleep, and in that 
state tumbled from his cart. 

The sense of duty is another of the 
human-like characteristics of animals, 
and one of those best known. A dog 
will take a trust, and fulfil it as well as a 
man. A very afibcting instance was pre- 
sented about two years ago by a female 
^ dog belonging to a shepherd near Dun- 
ning in Perthshire. The man had bought 
for his master, at Falkirk, four «core of 
sheep, which he immediately despatched 
homewards under the care of his dog 
alone, though the flock had to go seven- 
teen miles through a populous country. 
The poor animal, when a few miles on 
the road, dropped two whelps ; but, faith- 
ful to her charge, she drove the sheep on 
a mile or two farther; then, allowing 
them to stop, returned for her pups, which 
she carried for about two miles in advance 
of the sheep. Leaving her pups, the 
collie again returned for the sheep, and 
drove them onwards % few miles. This 
she continued to do, alternately carrying 
her young ones, and taking charge of the 
flock, till she reached home. The man- 
ner of her acting on this trying occasion 
was afterwards gathered by the shepherd 
from various individuals, who had ob- 
served these extraordinary proceedings of 
the pcpr animal on the road. It is pain- 
ful to add, that she did not succeed in 
bringing her offspring alive to her mas- 
ter's house. As a pendent to this tale, 
take one relating to a Newfoundland dog, 
which lived a few years ago with a family 
in one of the southern states of the Amer- 
ican Union, and which had rescued one 
of its master's daughters from drowning. 
The family had to proceed in a schooner 
for the city of St. Augustine : they had 
embarked, and the vessel was swinging 
off from the pier, when the dog was 
missed. To quote a newspaper narra- 
tive, — "They whistled and called, but 
no dog appeared ; the captain became 
restive, swore he would wait no longer, 
gave the order, and the crafl swept along 
the waters with a spanking breeze, and 



was soon a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. The girl and her father were 
standing at the stern of the vessel, look- 
ing back upon the city, which they had 
probably left forever, when suddenly 
Towser was seen running down to the 
edge of the wh^rf with something in his 
mouth. With a glass, they discovered 
that it was his master's pocket-handker- 
chief, which had been dropt somewhere 
upon the road down to the vessel, and 
which he now recollected, with some 
compunctions of conscience, he had seat 
his shaggy servant back to look aft». 
The dog looked piteously around upon 
the bystanders, then at the retreating 
vessel, and leapt boldly into the water. 
His master immediately pointed out the 
noble animal to the captain, and re- 
quested him to throw his vessel into the 
wind, until the dog could near them. 
He also offered a large sum if he woold 
drop his boat, and pick him up ; told him 
of the manner in which he had preserved 
the life of his daughter, and again ofiered 
him the price of a passage if he would 
save the faithful creature. The girl 
joined her intreaties to those of her fa- 
ther's, and implbred that her early friend 
might be rescued. But the captain was 
a savage ; he was deaf to every appeal of 
humanity ; kept obstinately on his course ; 
and the better animal of the two followed 
the vessel until, his strength exhausted, 
and his generous heart chilled by de^air, 
he sank among the more merciful bil- 
lows." 

The high degree, in which animals are 
susceptible of attachment, needs little il- 
lustration ; for every one knows the dog 
and horse. One is, however, less struck 
by the general fact, that these animals, 
and some others, devote themselves to a 
kindly and servile association with man, 
than by the particular friendships which 
certain animals form with individuals of 
our species, as if from some peculiar^ 
though inscrutable election of qualities, 
or, it may be, merely from accidental 
contact. We can even, hi some in* 
stances, see this attended by a demon- 
stration of an auld long syne feeling, such 
as usually attends the rencountres of hu- 
man friends long separated. For exam- 
ple : — A few years ago, a sailor, entering 
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u show of wild be«9t« at Plymouth, was 
surprised to find a tiger very much agi- 
tated at his approach, actiog always with 
the greater violence the nearer he came 
to its cage. The keeper, to whom he 
poiqted out the circunostaDce, remarked 
that the heast must either be greatly 
pleased, or as much annoyed. Upon this 
th^ sailcv went close up to the den, and, 
after a few minutes, during which the 
animal lashed its sides wit£ its tail, and 
ottered the most frightful bellowings, he 
discovered that it was a tiger which had 
been brought home to England a few 
years before under his especial care. It 
now became Jack's turn to be delighted, 
as it appears the tiger was, in thus re* 
cognizing his old friend ; and after mak- 
ing repeated applications to be permitted 
to enter the den, for the purpose, as he 
said, of '' shaking a fist" with the beauti- 
ful animal, he was suffered so to do : the 
iroa door was opened, and in jumped 
Jack, to the delight of himself and striped 
friend, and the astonbhment of the look- 
ers-on. The affection of the animal was 
DOW shown by caressing and licking the 
pleased sailor, whom 1^ seemed to wel- 
come with the heartiest satisfaction ; and 
when the honest tar left the den, the an- 
guish of the poor animal appeared almost 
insupportable. Was not this the very 
same sentiment which makes us sing, 
'' Should auld acquaintance be forgot 1 " 
But animals of much lower grade will 
strike up friendships with men. There 
is an anecdote of a goose which became 
unaccountably attached to a farmer in 
Ireland, insomuch that it raised a joke at 
his expense. One day it followed him to 
a court, which he was attending upon 
public duty, and so irritated was he, that 
be twisted his whip about its neck, and 
swung it round till he thought it dead. 
Some time after, when he was lying dan- 
gerously ill, he was horror-struck to ob- 
serve the same goose looking in at his 
window. His daughter told him it had 
waited there, with an air of the greatest 
eoacem, during the whole time of his 
illness. Of course there was no standing 
this disinterested attachment, and the 
]KMff gwm^ was instantly admitted into 
favor. 

This predilection of animals for par- 
80* 



ticular persons was once the means of 
deciding, very amusingly, a case before 
a court of justice. It was a Dublin po- 
lice-office, and the object of dispute waa 
a pet parrot, which had been stolen firom 
a Mr. Davis, and sold to a Mr. Moore. 
The plaintiff, taking the bird upon bis 
finger, said, '^ Come, old boy, give me a 
kiss," which the parrot instantly did. A 
youth, in the defendant's interest, re- 
marked that this proved nothing, as the 
parrot would kiss anybody. ** You had 
better not try,'' remarked the plaintiff. 
Nevertheless, the young man asked the 
parrot to kiss him. Poll, Juda»4ike, ad- 
vanced as if to give the required salute, 
but seized the youth's lip, and made him 
roar with pain. This fact, and the par- 
rot's obeying the plaintiff in several other 
requisitions, caused it to be instantly or- 
dered into the possession of its original 
master. 

Human foibles, too, art participated 
hy animals. The dog, I grieve to say, is 
capable of both envy and jealousy. A 
gentleman, calling one day upon Dr. 
Gall, at Paris, found that most original 
observer of nature in the midst of birds, 
cats, and dogs, which were his pets. 
"Do you think," said he, turning his 
eyes to two beautiful dogs at his feet, 
which were endeavoring to gain his atp 
tention — "do you think that these lit- 
tle pets possess pride and vanity like 
man ? " *' Yes," said the other, ** I have 
remarked their vanity frequently." " We 
will call both feelings into action," said 
he. He then caressed the whelp, and 
took it into his arms. " Mark that mo- 
ther's offended pride," said he, as he 
walked quietly across the chamber to her 
mat. " Do you think she will come if I 
call her?" "Oh yes," answered his 
friend. " Not at all." He made the at- 
tempt ; but she heeded not the hand she 
had so earnestly endeavored to lick but 
an instant before. " She will not speak 
to me to-day," said Dr. Gali.» Not long 
ago, it was stated in a Plymouth news- 
paper, that two dogs, a setter and a little 
spaniel, being kept in the same kennel, 
the larger animal manifested a great jeal- 
ousy of the smaller. At length the little 

* Medical and Physical Jottraal, November, 1889. 
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doff was missing, and the setter was found 
to have taken ill. The latter dying very 
quickly, was opened, when the little dog 
was found almost entire in its stomach. 

Revenge is not a conspicuous animal 
passion. The incapacity of deep im- 
pressions is perhaps a preventive to it. 
But it is not quite unknown. James 
Hogg tells a story of a dog which was 
much annoyed by the persecutions of a 
larger animal of his own species, till one 
day he brought a still more powerful 
friend, which set upon, and gave the per- 
secutor such a worrying, as served to 
deter him from hi^ cruelty in future. 
Mr. Thomson, in his NotcBook of a 
Naturalist, relates a similar circum- 
stance -as occurring some time since 
at the seat of a noble lord in Sur- 
rey. " In the park are two large pieces 
of water, divided by a small isthmus, 
which widens considerably at one ex- 
tremity, and at the time in question, a 
pair of swans were the occupants. A doe 
and her fawn, belonging to a herd of deer 
in the park, coming down to one of the 
pieces of water to drink, were immedi- 
ately set upon by the swans; and the 
fawn, by their joint efforts, was got into 
deep water, and drowned. After a con- 
siderable interval of time, when the swans 
were one day on the wide part of the 
isthmus, and thus separated from their 
element, and at a disadvantage, a rush 
was made upon them by a number of the 
deer, which trod under foot and de- 
stroyed one of them. The bereaved doe 
must have had some means of communi- 
cating her loss to the other deer, and of 
urging them to help her in her revenge ; 
and the most remarkable part of the 
transaction is, that the deer must have 
had a kind of consciousness of the fitness 
of the moment, when the swans were, to 
a great extent, defenceless, or at least de- 
prived of their greatest advantage, and 
had no means of effecting their retreat to 
the water." 

An anecdote was lately given in a 
newspaper, which would show animals to 
be even capable of a sense of equity ; but 
perhaps there is some exaggeration about 
it. A gentleman, visiting a menagerie 
at Penrith, found there a fine lioness with 
two cubs. While he was observing her, 



the keeper handed in a sheep's head to 
the cubs, which instantly began to quar- 
rel brer it, as if each desired exclusive 
possession of the prize. In the midst of 
the turmoil the lioness rose and advanced, 
and with two well-directed cufl&, sent 
them cowering into, the comers of the 
den. She then lay down, and deliber- 
ately dividing the spoil into two equal 
parts, assigned one to each of her young 
ones; afler which, without taking a mor^ 
sel to herself, she retired, and lay quietly 
down again. If the fact was exactly as 
thus related, it certainly forms one of the 
most curious illustrations of animal hu- 
manity which we have on record. 

But, it might be asked, what class of 
ordinary human actions is not imitated 
by animals? A gentleman comes' home 
late at night, and uses the knocker to 
gain admission : a cat belonging to a 
friend of ours used to do the same. A 
weary pedestrian rejoices to get a cast in 
a passing omnibus : in the Magazine of 
Natural History (1833), is an anecdote 
of a dog which, being in like circum- 
stances, came into such a vehicle on one 
of the London thoroughfares, and could 
not be induced to come out, till he tc^- 
untarily left it at a place which seemed 
to be his home. An innkeeper's son will 
take a drive for half a stage in one of his 
father's coaches, and come back in an- 
other : this also did Ralph, a famous 
raven of the Elephant and Castle public 
house : he knew all the coach-drivers 
who plied at that inn, and would take 
short jaunts on the coach-top with them, 
till he met some other coach coming the 
contrary way, when he would chaoge 
coaches, and return. To pass to some- 
thing very different: — The persecuted 
Covenanters, when met for worship in the 
lonely glens of Ayrshire, used to plant a 
sentinel to watch the approach of the 
dragoons. This also do the red-deer in 
the Highlands. The youngest of the 
herd is set to watch, while the rest 
browse ; and if he leave his post, tbej 
butt him till he shows he is corrected. 
Men make hay — with and without favor 
of sunshine — knowing it is needed fas 
winter store. The marmot of the Altaic 
mountains makes hay also, to serve as 
winter fodder. He piles it in stacks as 
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high as a man, and the selection of herbs 
for the purpose is far beyond what hu- 
man haymakers can pretend to. " If at 
first you donH succeed," says the moral- 
ist, "try, try, try again." The spider 
did this nine times in the sight of the 
fugitive Bruce, and taught him to regain 
a kingdom. So also has the lion been 
seen, af^er failing in a leap at his prey, 
to go back to try it over again, though 
the prey was gone, as anxious to investi- 
gate the cause of failure, and to train 
himself up to the proper pitch of power 
for a future occasion. To emigrate for 
better subsistence and climate has been 
a practice of the human family since its 
earliest ages. It is novii fully admitted 
that the migrations of animals are prompt- 
ed by precisely the same motives. And 
as men, in the infancy of navigation, 
crept along the shore, or navigated from 
headland to headland, or, in crossing, 
chose the -narrow passes, and those 
which were assisted by intervening is- 
lands, so birds of passage adopt all these 
facilities. Those which move from Scot- 
land to Ireland, proceed by the straits of 
Fortpatrick. They wait for a side wind, 
too, to aid them. So also Capri is used 
as a resting-place in crossing the Medi- 
terranean ; as the bishop knows by the 
tithe of quails, which is said to form an 
important part of his revenue. In what, 
moreover, does the return of continental 
tourists in winter, each to his particular 
brick dwelling in London, differ from the 
resumption of particular residences by 
the swallows in spring ? The absence of 
title-deeds and rents makes the only dis- 
tinction. There is even some inscru- 
table means of communicating ideas 
amongst animals. The deer, in the an- 
ecdote already given, must have had a 
talk about the swans. Even creatures of 
different families, as cows and horses, 
have been ascertained to interchange 
their thoughts. 

There is a disposition amongst us to 
deny all that assimilates animals to our- 
selves, as if there were something deroga- 
tory in it Miserable pride and delusion, 
to suppose there can be any good in bat- 
tling off one of God's facts 1 When I 
hear of men endeavoring to extinguish 
the idea of animal intellectuality and sen- 



timent, by calling it instinct, I am always 
reminded of the weak creatures of the 
desert, which get their heads into a bush, 
and then think that they cannot be seen. 
What imaginable benefit can there be in 
any such falsity ? Rather let us acknow- 
ledge the beautiful and ingenious quali- 
ties of animals, as they actually are, see- 
ing in them the hand of a Divine Author, 
and something which even we ourselves 
may occasionally imitate with advantage. 



INSECT IMPORTANCE. 

Insignificant as insects may appear 
to the casual observer, there are families 
of the race which assume the highest im- 
portance, either from the benefits they 
confer, or from the ravages they com- 
mit. We grant that it is neither a very 
dignified, nor always a very accurate, 
mode of estimating the importance of 
the lower animals to judge of them mere- 
ly as they may subserve or thwart the 
purposes of man ; but taking even this 
standard, we shall find that insects are 
not the insignificant creatures we vulgar^ 
ly esteem them. -Individually, the high- 
est of the class is but a feeble instru- 
ment either for good or for evil : it is 
the infinity of their numbers, and the fact 
of their generally living and acting in 
community, that renders them special 
objects of human consideration. We 
shall glance, in the present paper, at a 
few whose produce gives to them an 
economical and commercial importance. 

By far the most valuable of the class 
is the silkworm {Bombtfx mort), whose 
splendid tissue has been known from the 
remotest antiquity. Though early culti- 
vated in China and India, it was not till 
the beginning of the sixth century that the 
insect was brought into Europe. Since 
then the culture and manufacture of silk 
has extended over Italy, France and 
other southern countries, holding a high 
place in their economy, giving employ- 
ment to a vast number of hands, setting 
in circulation a large amount of capital, 
and involving much intricate and diffi- 
cult fiscal regulation. 

It is not our intention to enter upon 
the natural history of the silkworm — 
which, like many other insects, passes 
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through the successiFe st^es of egg, 
caterpillar, chrysalis, and moth — far- 
ther than to remark that it is in its 
second stage that it becomes economically 
important. Each moth having dropped 
to the number of 300 or 500 eggs, these 
are hatched by natural or artificial heat, 
according to the climate of the country, 
and a voracious caterpillar is the pro- 
duce, which is carefully tended and fed 
with mulberry leaves, or with lettuce — 
both of these plants abounding in a tena- 
cious juice or caoutchouc. On acquir- 
ing its full growth (about three inches in 
length), this caterpillar spins for itself an 
oval-shaped cocoon, formed by a single 
filament of yellow silk, from ten to twelve 
yards in length, emitted from the stomach 
of the insect preparatory to its assuming 
the chrysalis form. It is in this state that 
the silk is taken, the insect being de- 
stroyed by immersion in warm water, and 
the cocoon carefully unwound. Were the 
cocoon left undisturbed till the chrysalis 
had become a moth, the latter would eat 
its way through the envelop, and so cut 
the silk into a number of short lengths, 
instead of one continuous filament Of 
course, a sufficient number of cocoons 
are left untouched for next year's brood, 
comparatively few moths being sufficient 
to stock an extensive establishment. It 
is thus that a plain-looking, greedy, leaf- 
devouring insect becomes of so much 
economical importance; requiring hu- 
man attention to supply it with food and 
shelter, hands to unwind the silken cere- 
ment, to assort and twist the filaments 
into threads, cords, &c. ; individuals to 
dye, weave, and finish it — independent 
of the co-relative aids of chemists, de- 
signers of patterns, and framers of the ne- 
eessary machinery. Nor can this insect, 
humble as it may seem, be dispensed 
with so long as man admires and values 
the beauty of the silken fabric ; for though 
he knows that the cocoon is obtained by 
the animal from the peculiar vegetables 
it feeds upon, yet all his boasted know- 
ledge in chemistry has not enabled him 
to elaborate from mulberry leares a fila- 
ment possessing the same lustre, beauty, 
and tenacity. 

It is almost impossible to enameraie 
die various fabrics woven firom silk, either 



for the purposes of dress, upholstery, or 
ornament ; but an idea of its Importance 
may be formed from the fact, that scarce- 
ly an individual, even in humble life, but 
can boast of wearing it to some extent, 
either for dress or ornament. In Britain 
the annual yalue of the manufacture is 
estimated at nearly ten millions sterling 
— more than nine-tenths of which are 
for home consumption. We draw our 
chief supplies of the raw material from 
Bengal j from Italy, which produces aboat 
eleven millions pounds annually ; from 
China, where, next to tea, it is the staple 
article of export; from Turkey ; and m 
smaller quantities from HoHand, the 
United States, and other countries. The 
foreign states in which the manufacture 
chiefly exists are China, India, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France ; the latter king- 
dom alone producing fabrics to the annual 
Talue of about eight millions sterling. 
We have no very accurate data as to the 
amount of silk stufis consumed in the 
various countries of the world ; bat con- 
sidering bow generally they are worn in 
oriental as well as in European coun- 
tries, and reflecting upon the increasing 
demand by a civilized population in the 
Americas, we cannot be far wrong in 
stating that a million and a half of human 
beings derive their sole support from 
the culture and manufacture of silk, and 
that it creates an annual circulating me- 
dium of between thirty and forty millions 
sterling ! So much for the importance of 
an humble insect which, if it had been 
shown to our ancestors five hundred 
years ago, would have been as little val- 
ued as the earth-worm beneath their 
sandals. 

As an appropriate sequel to the silk- 
worm, we may next advert to the cochi- 
neal insect {Coccus cadi,) from which 
the red dye-stuff of that name is obtained. 
The male insect is winged, and not mocfa 
larger than a flea : the female is wing- 
less, and when full grown, about the size 
of a barley grain. It is the dried bodj 
of the female which forms the cochineal 
of commerce, having in this stale the 
appearance of a shrivelled berry. It is 
principally used in dying scarlet, crim- 
son, and other esteemed hues, of whieli 
red fi)rms the basis. The insect is found 
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in Mexico, some of the southern states 
of the Union, and in the West Indies, 
and has, we beliere, been introduced, 
with some success, into our East India 
possessions. The principal supply, how- 
ever, is still from Mexico and the Central 
States, where it forms a staple commodi- 
ty of export. In a wild state, the cochi- 
neal insect feeds on various plants of the 
cactus tribe ; but, under cultivation, it is 
confined to two or three species, which 
are found both to increase its size and 
eolor. The wild variety is gathered six 
times a year ; but that which is cultiva- 
ted is only collected thrice during the 
same period. Arrived at maturity, the 
insects become torpid, and are detached 
by a thin split of bamboo, or by a blunt 
knife — care being taken not to break 
them in the operation. They are then 
put into bags, and dipped in boiling wa- 
ter to kill them, after which they are 
dried in the sun ; and though they lose 
about two-thirds of their weight by this 
process, more than a million and a half 
pounds are brought annually to Europe. 
Some idea may be formed of the vast 
number of these creatures from the fact 
that each pound is supposed to contain 
about 70,000 insects. At present, the 
value of cochineal fluctuates from six 
shillings to nine shillings per pound, 
which is scarcely a fourth part of the 
price obtained during the war, when it 
sometimes sold so high as thirty-six shil- 
lings and thirty-nine shillings a pound. 
At the present rate, Britain cannot pay 
less than j£200,000 annually — for what 1 
the dried carcasses of a tiny insect ! 

Lac, or gum-lac, with its varieties, 
seed-iac, lump-lac, shell-lac, &c., is also 
the produce of a small insect — the Coc- 
cus Jicus of Linnseus, or the Kermes lacca 
of modern entomologists. This insect 
abounds in Bengal, Assam, Pegu, Siam, 
&rC., and deposits its eggs on the leaves 
and branches of certain trees. So soon as 
deposited, the egg is covered by the 
insect with a quantity of this peculiar 
gum or lac, evidently intended to serve 
for a protection to the eug, and as food 
for the young maggot when produced. 
As each insect produces many eggs, and 
each egg has a separate envelop, the en- 
tire nest has a cellular arrangement as 



ingenious and compact as that of the 
bee. As there are myriads of these 
insects in every forest, the supply of lac 
may be said to be indefinite. In its nat- 
ural state, this production is called stich' 
lac; after the cells are separated from 
the sticks and granulated, they are called 
seedrlac ; this melted by fire, and made 
into cakes, becomes hmjhlac; and the 
term shelNac is given to this substance 
after it has been again liquefied, strained, 
and formed into thin transparent plates. 
Lac also yields a fine red/ dye, which, 
though not so bright as cochineal, is said 
to be more permanent, and is often used 
as a substitute. From our East India 
possessions we annually export about 
3.000,000 lbs. of shell-lac, and 1,000.000 
lbs. of lac-dye ; about one half of which 
is, however, re-exported to Italy, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and other parts of the 
continent. We believe the present price 
of lac-dye in the London market is from 
25. to Ss, per lb., though it has been 
known to be so high as 85. 6d, ; stick- 
lac sells from £2 to £4 per hundred 
weight, and shell-lac from £2 to £5; 
so that a vast sum of money must be 
yearly expended on the produce of this 
— another humble insect. The various 
lacs are employed in the manufacture of 
sealing-wax, ink, varnishes, and in hatp 
making. 

We may here also notice the Coccus 
ilictSf or kermes — an insect from which 
Europeans obtained their most valuable 
scarlet dyes previous to the discovery of 
America. The kermes adhere to the 
shoots of the berry-bearing ilex, which is 
found very plentifully in many parts of 
Europe. They appear under the form of 
smooth, shining grains of a brownish-red 
color, about the size of peas, and covered 
with a fine brown powder. These grains 
contain the young kermes, which proceed 
much in the same manner as the lac 
insect, till they attach themselves to the 
young branches, and become the recep- 
tacles of a future progeny. The scarlet 
dye obtained from the kermes is less bril- 
liant, but more durable than that from the 
cochineal ; old tapestries which were dyed 
with it two hundred years ago having lost 
scarcely anything of their original vivid- 
ity. It is now little used, unless in 
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$pai«» and oth^r oouatries where the arts 
liave yet made incoDaiderabie progress. 
Known from the earliest pericds of 
liQtwan history, and of more obvious im- 
pMtanee than some of these dye-insects^ 
ane the various kinds of honey-bee — 
^the iUtie busy bee'' of the poet and 
HKMraliat— the permanent symbol of in- 
dustry and unprocrastination. Plain- 
looking and humble as the common bee 
paay appear, it divides with the silkworm 
the care and attention of man, and has had 
pore books dedicated to its history and 
nurture than any other of the lower animals 
-«^ the horse and ox, perhaps, excepted. 
At this moment we can lay our hands 
vpon more than a score of treatises ; nor 
does time seem to exhaust the subject, 
for every year is adding to our library of 
'^hee-books." And after all, this atten- 
tion is not more than the brown, dusty- 
looking little insect deserves. Its honey 
is one of the most delicious products in 
mture, and along with its wax subserves 
Rumerous purposes; whilst its roaming 
habits assist in carrying the fructifying 
pollen from plant to plant, thus not only 
rendering fertile that which would other- 
wise be hopelessly barren, but creating 
sew and approved varieties. The silk- 
worm and cochineal insect require to be 
fed and cared for ; the bee is a reveller 
in nature's common, trenches upon the 
store of no other creature, and converts 
into honey and wax what would other- 
wise be utterly useless. There cannot 
be a readier and more certain oontribu- 
tm* to the income of the cottager than a 
inuff little apiary, and even were it only 
in this light that the bee were useful, it 
would be deserving of all the import- 
ance with which it is invested. In Bri- 
Uin> alone about <£ 130,000 is annually 
spent for foreign honey ; and if we add 
to this a large home supply, and consider 
that in other countries the article is even 
snore liberally made use of, we shall 
arrive at some conception of the econom- 
ical value of the bee. But it is not the 
hcmey alone i we import 10,000 hundred 
weight of wax each year, and when we 
state that the price varies from £S to 
;(10 IO5. a hundred weight, it will be 
seen that its value is all but equivalent 
10 that of honey.* In Holland, the south- 



ern states of Russia, in Greece, and 
other countries of the Levant, as well as 
in America, the produce of bees forms 
an important item of their resources-^ 
resources, be it borne in mind, whioli 
could not be obtained by any other known 
means either in nature or art 

Our list would be incomplete withonl 
adverting to the insect which produces 
the gall-nuts of commerce, so extensively 
used in dyeing, in the manufacture cyf 
ink, and in other processes. These ex- 
crescences, varying from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch in diameter, are pro* 
duced on several species of oak trees by 
the perforation of the female Cympt fof 
the deposition of her eggs. The juices 
of the leaf being diverted from their pro* 
per channels by this puncture, they form 
a sort of wen, which increases in size* 
together with the larva inclosed in it. 
On the larva arriving at maturity, it eats 
its way out ; hence gall-nuts are gener- 
ally found with a hole in th^n. They 
are in perfection when' they have ac- 
quired their full size and weight, but be* 
fore the insect has pierced them ; after 
which they become of a brighter color 
and lose part of their weight. Galls are 

Produced abundantly throughout Asia 
linor from a small species of oak, but 
the best are those of Aleppo and Mosul, 
which are about the size of a nutmeg, 
and mostly of a bluish or gray color, hard, 
heavy, and compact, with numerous small 
tubercles on their surface. They abonnd 
in astringent matter, or tannin, and are 
much used in medicine as well as in the 
processes already alluded to. They are 
imported in great quantities, and vary 
from ;f2 to ^4 a hundred weight, accord 
ingto quality. 

To these insects of utility we might 
add the Cantharis, or Spanish fly, used 
by the apothecary in the preparation of 
blister ointment ; as well as many others 
of minor value; but our limits forbid. 
Enough, we should think, has been ad- 
duced to prove, even to the most heed- 
less, that insects — laying aside altogeth- 
er the purposes they fulfil in the scheme 
of nature — are, economically, not the 
insignificant and unimportant creatures 
which the uninformed mind b but too 
apt to regard them. 
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llisE OP Grsat Men. — It is beneath 
Hie philo90phj t>f hitstDr J to inculcate that 
iten who Tine from ooroparativelj low to 
tlK highest stations, ffo so from any cause 
besides thttt of force of character, ope- 
f sted upon by force of circumstances. 
To suppose that the future dictator, king, 
^ttiperot, or protector, shapes his eon- 
duct with a view to reach the greatness 
he uittmateljr arrives at, were absurd ih 
the case, probably, of the most ambitious 
individual that ever existed. At most, 
the aspirer sees a few of the successive 
points of elevation that mark the height 
before him ; and he is impelled upwards 
as much by the pressure of his fellows 
as by his own talents and desires. As 
^hero-worship" goes far to make the 
bero, and as, where sacerdotal power 
predominates, the people are always as 
ready to constitute the priest their mas- 
ter as the priest is wistful to see the peo- 
ple obedient, so political power is thrust 
upon a man of commanding ability by a 
sort of instinct in the thrusters, especial- 
ly in troubled or unsettled times. Such 
times are essential to the attainment of 
the most exalted posts, by those who ori- 
ginally occupied much lower ones, be 
their ability ever so commanding: to this 
rale history will hardly present an ex- 
ception. And so Cromwell would have 
been an eminent brewer, country-gentle- 
man, or parliament-man under the reign 
of Elizabeth ; Napoleon only the first 
general of his age, had he led the armies 
of Louts Qnatorze — the demigod of the 
French nation ; and Ciesar, living in our 
<»wii days, would have conquered and 
written as has done the Wellington of 
these times, adding to the splendors of 
the sway of George IV., and repoeingon 
his laurels at the courts of King William 
mnd Queen Victoria. -*-Xit7«r«r5r Florets, 

184a 

TflE Philosopher's Reward. — What- 
ever may be the diffici^lties of the task be- 
fore us — and difficulties great and many 
there are — we may rest assured in the 
reflection that our reward is certain. No 
man ever followed the study of nature 
with honesty and diligence, without an 
ample repayment of discovery. The par- 
ticular object sought may not at that mo- 



ment be attained ; none can tdl at th6 
outset of an investigation where it may 
lead, or in what way it may terminate ; 
but this is certain, that lead where it may, 
and terminate where it may, new, im- 
portant, and interesting truths will have 
been met with, and the boundaries of 
human knowledge permanently enlarged. 
I>isappointment in the study of nature ib 
impossible, provided legitimate objecth 
be alone pursued, and by the appointed 
means, when physical truth ceases to 
be admired and loved for its own beauty 
and excellence, and scientific discoverjr 
becomes merely valued as a source a£ 
personal reputation, as the road to wealth 
and power and earthly dignity, then 
indeed may the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment be often felt, and jealousy and 
bickerings divide those who, beyond all 
men living, should be the first to set an 
example of unity and brotherhood, whose 
liv^s are habitually passed in the con^ 
templation of the handwriting of God. -^ 
Professor Foumts. 

Science ANn Relioion. — We are fat 
indeed from delighting in the tendency of 
some authors on natural sciences to dra^ 
in religious views at every turn, thus 
secularizing things sacred in the attempt 
to sanctify things profane. We avow our 
belief that the province of natural theolo- 
gy is confined within narrow and very 
definite limits, ahhough within these 
limits it exercises a just and inconfesti- 
ble jurisdiction ; but we delight ndt in 
the pedantry of converting treatises of 
science into doctrinal compilations. — 
There is, however, an opposite pedantry 
as worthy of condemnation. We conh 
ceive it to be impossible for any wefh- 
constituted mind to contemplate the sum 
and totality of creation, to generalize its 
principles, to mark the cririotrs relations 
of its parts, and especially thfe subtle 
chain of connection and unity between 
beings and events apparently the most 
remote in space, time, and constitution, 
without referring more or less to the docH 
trine of final causes, and to the desigh 
of a superintending Providence. Wfe 
call It the highest pedantry of intellect 
to put to silence suggestions which 
arise spontaneously in every nrind, mh^ 
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ther cultivated or not, when engaged in 
such coDtemplations. — Quarterly jRe- 
mewfor December. 

M. D'AuBioNE. — The manners of 
D^Aubigne are marked by a plain, manly, 
unassuming simplicity; no shade of os- 
teptHtion, no mark of the world's ap- 
pUuse, upon him — a thing which often 
leaves a cloud of vain self-consciousness 
over the character of a great man, worse 
by far than any shade produced by the 
world's frowns. His conversation is full 
of good sense, just thought, and pious 
feeliug, disclosing a ripe judgment,, and 
a quiet, well-balanced mind. You would 
not perhaps suspect him of a vivid imagi- 
nation, and yet his writings do often 
show a high degree of that quality. A 
child-like simplicity is the most marked 
characteristic to a stranger, who is often 
surprised to see so illustrious a man so 
plain and affable. He is about fifly years 
of age. You would see in him a tall, com- 
manding form, much above the stature 
of his countrymen ; a broad, intelligent 
forehead ; a thoughtful, unsuspicious 
countenance; a cheerful, pleasant eye, 
over which are set a pair of dark, shag- 

S' eyebrows, like those of Webster, 
is person is robust, his frame large and 
powerful, and apparently capable of great 
endurance ; yet his health is infirm. 
Altogether, in face and* form, his appear- 
ance niight be described in three words 
— noble, grave, and simple. The habit 
of wearing spectacles has given him an 
upward look, in order to command the 
centre of the glass, which adds to the 
peculiar openness and manliness of his 
mien. — Wanderings in the Shadow of 
Mont Blanc. 

Ingenious Mode of Demonstra- 
tion. — In the collection of natural his- 
tory at Cassel, in Northern Germany* is 
a very interesting set of volumes, as they 
appear to be ; though, when examined, 
they prove to be no real library, but spe- 
cimens of the woods of five hundred 
different European trees, made up in the 
form of books. The back is formed of 
the bark ; the sides of the perfect wood ; 
the top of the young wood, with narrow 
rings ; the bottom of the old wood. 



where the rings are wider apart When 
one of the volumes is opened, it proves 
to be a little box, containing the flower, 
seed, fruit, and leaves of the tree of 
which it is a specimen, either dried or 
imitated in wsj^. Something of this kind, 
though with a more especial refereuce to 
the age of trees, might be made an in- 
teresting portion of our own collections 
in natural history, both puUic and pri- 
vate. — Chronicles of the Seasons, 

Consequences of Indulgence. — 
I have heard of a mother who humored 
her son to that pitch of folly, that, upon 
l^is taking it into his head that it would 
be pretty to ride upon a cold sirloia of 
beef which was brought to table, she 
gravely ordered the servant to put a nap- 
kin upon it, and set him astride in the 
dish, that he might have his fancy ; and 
of another^ who begged her Tittle daugh- 
ter's nurse to take care of all things that 
the child should not see the moon, lest 
she should cry for it. If parents will in 
this manner make it a point never, even 
in the most necessary cases, to oppose 
the wayward .wills of infants, what can 
they expect but that peevishness and per- 
verseness should grow upon them to a de- 
gree that roust make them unhappy on 
every occasion, when they meet with pro- 
per treatment from more reasonable peo- 
ple? — Burgh. 

How TO BE LOVED. — To bc really 
loved, we should cultivate, by all our 
language and conduct, a certain rever- 
ence in others towards us ; even in those 
between whom and ourselves familiarity 
has been longest established. At the same 
time we should take care to excite no 
apprehension, either by iil-natared ex- 
hibitions of wit (if we have it), or by 
displaying any species of power or su- 
periority. Genuine attachment nataraNy 
allies itself with respectful deportment ; 
and the most rooted dislike is the o0> 
spring of dread. To express all in a 
distich — 

True love to win, live so that men revere yon : 
To gain their hatred, lire to make ihcm fear yoa. 

— Literary Florets, 1846. 
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Gilaroo, — You bare been reading I 
■ee. Anything new T 

Siukelff, — Not exactly new. I have 
been perusing an early volume of Ty tier '8 
History of Scotland, one of the most in- 
teresting works I have read for some time 
— all the elegance of a romance with the 
solidity of a history. What fearful rev- 
elations the writer makes of the state of 
past manners — what monstrous usurpa- 
tions — what crimes — what tyrannies of 
the strong over the weak ! 

Gil. — All history b much the same 
thing ; little else than a record of crimes 
and miseries ; injustice on the one hand, 
and suffermg on the other. Ambition, 
however, has been the principal source 
of national calamity. A monarch, already 
powerful, wishes to become more so. He 
sees a comparatively helpless little king- 
dom in his neighbor ho€>d, and thinking 
what a fine thing it would be to add it to 
his own already large territory, he does 
not scruple to put every species of base 
engine at work to accomplish his ends : 
if underhand means fail, he proclaims 
open war, lets loose a body of armed men 
on the unhappy country, with orders to 
put all to the sword who resist his ini- 
quitous aggression. This was what Ed- 
ward I. did with Scotland, a country he 
had no right to meddle with, and which 
fortunately was able to beat off him and 
his successors. This was what Henry 11. 
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did with Ireland, which was less fortu- 
nate in making its defence. This was 
what different sovereigns of the overgrown 
Russian dominions have done wiUi Po- 
land. It was by no other means that 
Prussia grew to be a great kingdom out 
of the small duchy of Brandenburg. 
France was once half a dozen little 
kingdoms, which were all swallowed up, 
the less by the greater, till it now forms 
only one. Spain has undergone the 
same prof^ess. Austria has encroached 
upon and absorbed Lombardy, one of 
the finest portions of Italy. What coun- 
try, indeed, that can be named, has not 
become what it is by a violent aggression 
on the rights of others? 

Stuke. — What, indeed ; but it is«one 
comfort that we do not see any of the 
injustice you allude to in our tiroes. 

CfiL — Pardon ; not quite come to that 
yet. As long as there is ignorance, there 
will be also vulgar ambition, and its nat- 
ural consequences. At present, if we 
choose to look abroad, we have many spec- 
tacles of already powerful and sufficiently 
large states attempting to extend them- 
selves over comparatively defenceless ter- 
ritories. Nicholas of Russia is carrying on 
a war against the inhabitants of the Cau- 
casus, of precisely the same nature as that 
which Edward I. carried on against Scot- 
land, and with equal injustice. On what 
plea of right the French are attempting to 
conquer the north of Africa, is more, I 
imagine, than they could satisfactorily 
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explain. The people of the United States, 
too, imitating the ambition of the Ed- 
wards, Henrys, Fredericks, and Nicho- 
lases of the old world, seem to have 
latterly become qaite unscrapulous as to 
their acquisitions. After this, nobody 
need blame kings as the only aggressors' 
on national rights. 

Stake. — Ah, I see ; you allude to that 
Oregon affair 7 I cannot say I rightly un* 
derstand it. 

GiL — Tes, it is that I was thinking of. 
Is it not a monstrous pity that the intel- 
ligent and peace-loving of two nations 
should forever be kept on the brink of a 
mortal quarrel about such utterly con- 
temptible points of dispute? Who in 
Great Britain cares a farthing for Oregon, 
and what rational American cares for it 
either t Yet, by heedless persons using 
indiscreet words, and manifesting a thirst 
of acquisition, the most alarming conse- 
quences may be threatened. 

Stake. — [ have heaed it said that a 
smart war, though expensive at the time, 
k not a bad thing in the main ; it scatters 
Mioney about, Bnd gives a great deal of 
employment. 

Oii. — I'll tell yon what war does. 
It causes large sums— ten millions or so, 
ft>r a beginning — to be raised by imme- 
diate or postponed taxation ; if postponed, 
then interest as well as principal has to 
be provided f<Nr. This exaction operates 
detrimentally in two ways. Everybody 
gives money out, for which he gets 
nothing back, which is a loss; and the 
money, instead of being spent in creating 
articles of exchangeable value, is laid 
out on things altogether worthless. In 
making these articles — guns for exam- 
ple — men no doubt receive wages, but 
the articles never sell for anything after- 
wards : you might just as well give men 
wages for doing nothing. 

Stake. — Stop a moment. Do not those 
who pay oat money to buy gnns — that 
is, the tax-payers — get back a consider- 
able part of it in consequence of the 
briskness of trade? That, I believe, is 
the question. 

Oil. — A few individuals in particular 
circumstances may get back more than 
they pay out. For example, a farmer 
who supplies food to a depot of prisoners 



of war may realize a profit ten times the 
amount of his taxes. But the people at 
large get back nothing. The money in 
the course of circulation may be paid to 
shopkeepers for articles, but these arti- 
cles were not got for nothing. In the 
most favorable view of the case, the pro- 
portion of money returned must be in- 
finitesimal — a thing too illusory to be 
spoken about. 

Stake. — Bat you will allow that vast 
numbers of men are employed as soldiers 
and sailors ? 

Oil. — Of coarse, and so much the 
worse. Assuming that the war is never 
to bring anything good to the country, 
the employment of so many men is a 
double loss — the loss of the money ex- 
pended in feeding, clothing, and paying, 
perhaps pensioning them; and the loss 
incurred by the abstraction of so manj 
able-bodied men from the field of labor. 

Stake. — I donH clearly see that Are 
not the men busy fighting, which is sarel j 
labor? 

Oil. — But it is a labor which yields 
no return. We get nothing out of it hot 
misery. If fifty thousand men are kept 
blowing away gunpowder into the at- 
mosphere for a whole year, we cannot, 
as far as I can see, be the richer for it, 
but a great deal the poorer. It is a labor 
worse than lost. As every one of the 
fighters might be working at some osefiil 
employment, and adding to the national 
resources, if he were not a soldier, it is 
pretty clear that war is an engine o^ ns> 
tional impoverishment Of the calamities 
which it otherwise produces, I need say 
nothing. Its interruption of commerce, 
its distracting of people's minds from aH 
sorts of social improvement, its positively 
barbarizing infinence, is all bad. The 
loss of life and limb arising from it is 
deplorable. 

Stake. — At all events, the army is re- 
cruited from the least useful and respect- 
able portion of the community — a kind . 
of riddance of badly-behaved yoang men. 
Is it not Laing who compliments as ott 
our constructing the army oat of the 
least valuable materials in the country, 
instead of, as in Prussia, using up indw- 
criminately the best members of the i 
munity as soldiers t 
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€fiL — There may be some truth in 
that, although I must saj the army, on 
the whole, is 'an exceedingly well-con- 
ducted body of men, and abounds in 
persons of great respectability and intel- 
ligence. However, granting that it does 
rid us of many bad spirits, might not 
there be some better plan of rendering 
these men harmless to society, than in 
making them soldiers? Ha?e all fan: 
means of instruction and melioration 
been tried T One defect in our institu- 
tions seems obvious : we have no general 
and humane plan for preventing petty 
crimes, and rescuing the youthful poor 
from vices which ruin their character, 
and send them a long life of misery. 
Pablic justice, in treating these unfor- 
tonate beings, never considers tempta- 
tions, ncNT has any idea of predispositions 
in the individual. All are swept into the 
golf; driven into the hands of the re- 
cruiting sergeant, or condemned and 
sent to the penal colonies. 

Sluke. — I don't know that society is 
to be blamed for this. Some years ago, 
an association of benevolent persons, at 
their own expense, rid the streets of 
London of houseless and destitute chil- 
dren, to whom they kindly gave board, 
clothing, education, and industrial train- 
ing. After thus putting them in a way 
of earning a livelihood, they apprenticed 
them to ftirmers at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; for they could not get employment 
for them at home. Well, this institution 
was brought to an end, by what I thought 
a very senseless howl of the metropolitan 
press. They said it was a system of 
white slavery ; and as the supporters of 
the institution had no interest in carry- 
ing it on, and did not like to be called 
names, they gave it up. I now see, by a 
report of what took place a short time 
ago in the Lord Mayor^s court, thai the 
streets are again haunted by destitute 
children, who of course all become 
thieves. I wonder who, in the face of 
the former experiment, will be willing to 
look after them. 

Gil. — Why, the parish authorities 
certainly ; and if they don't, schools of 
industry ought to be got up, at the pub- 
lic expense, to rescue these poor children 
from destruction. Something of this 



kind is already done in Aberdeen, with 
the best effect, and will be by and by m 
some other towns. Why should London 
not follow the example T My opinion is, 
that the society you allude to was far too 
easily intimidated. The members, know- 
ing that what they were doing was from 
no bad motive, but the reverse, should 
have persevered — outlived the clamor 
against them. 

8tuke. — So they would, I daresay, if 
they had been backed. The world is 
Tilen most thankless to its benefactors, 
and often joins in the laugh against indi- 
viduals who have for years been doing 
much good. 

GiL — Men of integrity of principle 
should not mind either sarcasm on abuse. 
You remember what Sir Walter Scott 
said of his enemies and detractcu's : " I 
let them hum and buzz themselves to 
sleep." Whatever arrangement is founded 
on truth and justice, must stand ; what- 
ever has a basis, in fraud, must come to 
nought. Emerson puts this in the deai^ 
est light. It is an acknowledged truth 
in ethics, and not less true in social 
economics. Honesty, you know, is 
always the best policy. 

Stttke. — Yet what is more observable 
than that of clever dishonest men suo- 
ceeding in their schemes, while good 
men are defeated in their most useful 
arrangements 7 

GiL — The dishonest and the shabby 
may achieve some paltry end, no doubt ; 
but look around, and see that if, on the 
whole, the honest men have not the best 
of it. Who are those who command 
respect? — I do not mean obsequious 
adulation — the honest men to be sure. 
Who are those who gain no esteem, 
though, perhaps, some applause, for 
their talents ? — the unprincipled, to 
be sure. If there be a lesson taught 
more distinctly than another at the 
present moment, it is, that no brilliancy 
of qualification, no power of genius, no 
learning, no rank, no anything, can make 
a dishonest man be respected. The plain 
inference is, that, in defiance of sneers 
and obloquy, every one should do his 
best to act wit|p a resolute integrity of 
principle. It may be inconvenient, or it 
may involve some sacrifices in the mean 
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time, but it will unqaestionably be alone 
gainful in the end. 

Siuke, — All very fine in theory, but 
only 80-S0 in practice. We see countries 
making a capital thing of stealing other 
countries near them ; we see great bodies 
of individuals living in splendid style, by 
stealing men and making them work like 
brutes; we see hundreds of persons as 
comfortable and respected as may be, 
although living by very shabby kinds of 
tricks. 

Gil. — Tou look only at the outside 
of things. Among universal affairs it is 
often difficult to trace the retributive pun- 
ishment of acts unquestionably vicious, 
and indefensible on moral grounds. The 
ways of Providence are not always clear 
to the intelligence of man. Retribution 
may sometimes demonstrate itself in 
secret cankering cares, or feelings of re- 
morse; sometimes in exposure to the 
world, and disgrace ; sometimes in dis- 
tressing annoyances from the failure of 
schemes; sometimes in terrible fears 
for consequences ; at the very least, loss 
of self-respect. Who knows whether 
Russia may not yet repent of having 
crushed Poland? Is not Austria at its 
wit's end keeping Lombardy in subjec- 
tion.^ Have not the French caught a 
Tartar in Algeria T May not the United 
States, by their extensions, be going on 
infatuatedly to their ruin 1 Is not their 
very slave system enough to blow them 
up? Honesty, along with kindness, I 
repeat, should be the governing principle 
of the world. 

Stuke. — What you say may be true in 
the main, but I doubt its application to 
ordinary matters. It would be all very 
well, acting in every affair of life with 
transparent uprightness, and candor, and 
generosity, if every other person would 
do the same ; but the bulk of the world 
are a set of sharks, with whom it is neces- 
sary, at the very least, to be always on 
the defensive. For my part, I have been 
the victim of all sorts of encroachments ; 
and, what is strange, I have been ill-used 
chiefly by those to whom I have shown 
kindness. I have got only kicks for 
my half-pence. Sometimes I cannot 
help laughing at the way I have been 
treated ; it reminds me so much of the 



old story of the beggar and the mer- 
chant. 

Cril. — What story do you allude to? 
I don't remember anything of the kind. 

Stuke.— The story was this : I have 
seen it in some old book. In a certain 
city in the East there was a poor man, a 
beggar, who sat daily at the corner of a 
street, where his miserable appearance 
might excite the charity of the numerous 
passengers. One occasionally would giTe 
him a trifle; many gave him nothing. 
It happened that a rich merchant came 
to reside in that quarter, and taking conk- 
passion on the poor man, he dropped an 
alms to him daily in passing. The regu- 
larity of this bounty cheered the beggar 
very much. A coin equal to a pennj 
was the amount of the alms each day, 
and on this he began to reckon with am 
much certainty as that the sun would 
rise. It became to him a sort of annuity. 
Well, this went on for a series of years, 
the beggar all the time improving in cir- 
cumstances, and looking on his bene- 
factor with profound respect. At length 
things took a turn with the merchant. 
Whether he had met with heavy losses^ or 
had discovered some other pauper mors 
needful and deserving, I do not know. 
but it is certain that he all at once de- 
sisted from giving the beggar his usual 
alms. The first day that this took place 
the beggar was a little surprised, but as 
it might be an accidental omission, it 
did not give him very deep concern. 
The second day he was surprised io 
earnest; he was dreadfully chagrined. 
What have I done, thought he, that I 
should merit this extraordinary trea^ 
ment? The third day he was furious; 
it was an indignity not to be home ; it 
was a positive robbery. Addressing 
the merchant on the fourth day, he re- 
quested to know what he had done to be 
treated thus : why was his daily allowance 
stopped ? The merchant was now in his 
turn surprised, and replied that he could 
not be questioned as to his dispensation 
of alms ; he could do wjth his own as he 
liked. This answer, which you would 
think was quite reasonable, would not do 
for the beggar. He said that he had no 
wish to injure any man, but it was his 
duty to defend his rights, and seeing the 
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merchant would not pay him hts daily 
salary, he must refer the case to a court 
of justice. Accordingly, he had the mer- 
chant up before the cady, to whom he ex- 
plained his wrongs. " This merchant/' 
said he, " has done me a serious injury. 
He gave me a penny a-day for so many 
years, that I arranged all ray plans in ref- 
erence to it. I married on the faith of 
the penny, and nothing else. Iha?e a 
family to support and a rent to pay, and 
without the continuance of the penny, 
bow am I to do either the one or the 
other ? The stoppage of this revenue is, in 
short, a very great calamity, and I, in the 
name of the prophet, cry to your highness 
for justice. Far be it from me, however, 
to insist on the defendant continuing his 
penny daily ; if that be inconvenient, I 
am willing to accept a compensation in a 
distinct sum.'' The cady now heard 
what the merchant had to say in reply, 
and he did not seem at all pleased with 
it. He remarked that it was a case of 
very serious oppression ; a very bad case 
indeed, which could not be suffered to go 
anredressed. If the merchant did not 
intend continuing the penny for life, he 
had no business leading the beggar into 
the idea that he would, by giving him 
alms so regularly. The notion of now, 
out of mere caprice, withdrawing a 
bounty which was essential to the poor 
man's existence and happiness, and to 
which he was unquestionably entitled by 
prescriptive right, was on the face of it 
absurd. " Go, sir," said he, in conclusion, 
to the merchant, '* and pay the man his 
dues. I ordain that you give him a hun- 
dred piastres in liquidation of all de- 
mands." There, what do you think 

of that 7 There was gratitude for you. 

Gil, — Pooh ! only a fable. 

Siuke. — A good quiz, you mean ; not 
a bad satire, I take it, on what one often 
meets with for all his kindness. 



THE TOLLMAN. 
Stretch my philanthropy as I may, 
it will in nowise embrace him. There 
is something so annoying and vexatious 
About the whole status and functions of 
aJiis official, that 'twere more than is to 
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be expected of mortal patience to look 
upon him complacently. See the cold- 
hearted wretch planted in his vile little 
cot, like a spider in his den, ready to 
pounce out upon every passenger from 
whom he is entitled to exact his odious 
dues. No compunction or sympathy has 
he for any fellow-mortal. It may be a 
wedding party rolling gaily and merrily 
along to church; it may be a funeral 
train ; the parson ; the country surgeon ; 
a set of ladies and gentleman caracoling 
forth for pleasure ; a chain of dull, patient 
carriers' wagons, heaving slowly forward 
on their laborious mission — the Alexan- 
drine of the road. No matter who it be, 
what it be, or how or whence it be, this 
atrocious tollman is sure to present his 
harsh, passively-compelling visage, un- 
charged with any feeling whatever, save 
the stern resolve to withstand passage 
until a certain sum has been paid. No 
thanks, no relentings of a humane cour- 
tesy, from the tollman. He approaches 
and he takes his leave as a declared 
enemy. The victim, once forced to ren- 
der his dues, becomes the husk of an idea, 
and may go where he pleases. Surely 
this is an amazing image of individual 
atrocity to be kept up in an age remark- 
able, upon the whole, for its exemption 
from downright barbarisms. The only 
personage with whom he can be at all 
compared is the tower-pent baron of the 
fburteenth century, who obliged all travel- 
lers passing his residence to stop and 
yield him at once reverence and tribute ; 
but the romance is here wanting, and we 
fe€\ how different was the armed barba- 
rian who, in robbing, took his chance of 
thwacks and cuts, from the base mechan- 
ical varlet who plunders you in regulated 
sums (giving back with disgusting accu- 
racy coppers in change), secure under 
the banner of some mean-featured act of 
parliament which he has got inscribed 
upon a board beside his door in letters 
of statutory magnitude. O profane not 
the middle ages with any such reference ! 
Surely the veriest, vilest wretch that now 
breathes, or erer did breathe, is — the 
tollman ! 

I don't know either. Human life is a 
blotted page. Men are often the victims 
of infelicitous circumstances. Possibly 
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even tollmen, if yoa could get to the hot* 
torn of them, might in some instances be 
found to possess respectable and amiable 
qualities, only overlaid and disgraced by 
the sad necessities of their lot. Perhaps 
Cromwells and Miltons might be dis- 
covered amongst them — hands that the 
rod of empire might have swayed, or 
waked to ecstasy the living lyre. Even 
in that ill-favored corduroyed form there 
may be faculties that, in better circum- 
stances, could have melted at the tale of 
wo, or struggled to help forward the cause 
of suffering humanity. Coarse, insolent, 
dogged, "not to be done," as he now 
looks, he doubtless once lay a babe upon 
his mother's gentle bosom — innocent, 
smiling, and loveable; undreaming of 
ever having to assert his title to twopences 
over contumacious carters. Lovely was 
be at his christening in the old parish 
kirk ; pleasant to look upon in his first 
breeks. Wandered he oft with his flaxen- 
headed companions to muse and sport 
through innocent hours amongst the 
gowans and rushes by green bum-sides, 
while as yet he knew not what grown 
men have to do for bread. Since then, 
the strong necessity of a subsistence has 
driven him, as it drives us all ; and, be- 
hold, it has been his lot to keep a toll ! 
Perhaps this has been less the poor man^s 
fault than his misfortune — and what a 
misfortune to have been forced to take 
to the road even in this modified form of 
the destiny I There he is, the universal 
enemy ! cut off and dissociated from all 
of his own kind, as one with whom none 
have any sympathies — the man whdhi 
they may not be quarrelling with to-day, 
but with whom they may have to quarrel 
to-morrow, and whom it is therefore 
necessary to keep ever at arm's length. 
Backing and countenance he never gets 
from a single human being, except as a 
cold official matter from road trustees, 
and even that by compulsion. It is not 
wonderful, in such circumstances, that 
tollmen are all unhappy. How can it be 
otherwise with men who have nofiriendsT 
Thus regarded, and not as the insolent 
tyrants that look in at coach-windows to 
extort OUT money, tollmen become ob- 
jects of pity. We ought perhaps only to 
condemn the system which tempts poor 



men into such unhallowed situatioos. 
To this, doubtless, must be attributed 
much of the harshness which we com- 
plain of in tollmen. Their suspicious 
looks are induced by liability to be 
bilked, and they stand upon their two- 
pences rather in a transport of misan- 
thropy, resulting from their unsocial po- 
sition, than from any immediate love of 
the lucre. 

But what a base and absurd system is 
this of tolling, taken altogether! Not 
only for its betraying simple rustics into 
miserable lives would I anathematize it, 
but as a wholly rude and clumsy expe- 
dient for its purpose, and one entailing 
equally endless and needless vexation 
upon us poor members of that generallj 
ill-used compound personality — the pob- 
lic. Let any one recall for a moment the 
annoyances to which he has been sub- 
jected throughout life by tolls. Say yoa 
have been travelling by night in yoar 
own vehicle, and desiderate a little deep. 
Afler much coaxing, Morpheus gently 
lights upon your prostrate senses; bat 
lo! ere ten minutes have elapsed, the 
horses are pulled up abruptly, and the 
coachman commences bawling for the 
turnpike-man to arouse himself. Yon 
start up in alarm, and for hours can sleep 
no more. Say you are setting out on a 
party of pleasure, full of joyful anticipa- 
tions — nice friends, capital cold turkey, 
with some sherry, in a basket under the 
s^at — pleasant sunny morning; a joke 
already established, which is to be the 
key-note for all the gay nonsense of the 
day : behold, in the midst of your enjoy- 
ments, a halt is called, and a hard hirsute 
hand is presented — the toll! Yoq 
have to stop short in perhaps one of your 
drollest whimsies, to twitch out one or 
two shill ings to the horrid intruder. The 
coachman drives on ; yon try to resame 
the suspended joke ; but no — yotir mind 
has been disturbed by an alien idea ; and 
the rest of the matter is as flat as fifty 
flounders. Or it may be that yoa hafe 
obtained from her " mamma " the privi- 
lege of driving your fair one out. Con- 
versation has reached a most interesting 
point. The next gentle accents of the 
adorable are likely to be those which are 
to make you blest When lo I a turn- 
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pike. At sight of the tollman lo7e claps 
his soft wings, and in a moment flies. 
Once thns broken, it is impossible to 
bring the discourse exactly to the same 
point again, and so you are for that time, 
perhaps forever, disappointed. On a 
thousand sach interesting occasions may 
the dire Gorgon of a tollman come in to 
mar your happiness, taxing your purse 
much, but your patience a hundred times 
more. Is taxation so agreeable a thing 
that we should have it thus intruded upon 
us at the most critical times, and dis- 
tributed, as it were, over the hours of our 
existence? What worse, I would ask, 
was the introduction of the skeleton at 
the Egyptian banquets ? Though Eng- 
lishmen wished to have something dis- 
agreeable presented to their thoughts at 
regular intervals, could they hit upon a 
better plan for the purpose than to have 
their roads beset with tolls t 

Surely, when nice and convenient 
regulations are making in all departments 
of OUT social economy, it is time that this 
enginery, worthy only of the fourteenth 
century, or of a country in the condition 
of Spain at this day, were replaced by 
something more smooth in its working, 
and involving less expense for its support. 
Were our letters still carried each by 
private couriers, or were the poor left to 
beg each for his own support by wander- 
ing throughout the country, it would be 
in perfect analogy with this plan for keep- 
ing up roads. Sfot wonderful is it to find, 
as Mr. Pagan assures us, that of the 
money raised for the roads of the county 
of Fife, seventy or eighty per cent, goes 
to the expense of collection, not to speak 
of continual litigation occasioned by col- 
lisions between those unhappy beings, 
the tollmen and their victims. Surely it 
is most desirable that this expense were 
reduced, that tollmen were set free from 
a life so wretched, and that less exercise 
for the Hampden spirit were called for 
in our carmen and postilions. 

Oy my country meo, ^jt a Rowland 
Hill of tolls! 



In every grove there is a concert pro- 
vided for our entertainment, — a concert, 
too, of choicer music than art can poesi- 
blj afford. 



MINUTENESS OP ANIMAL LIFE. 

Take any drop of water from the stag- 
nant pools around us, from our rivers, 
from our lakes, or from the vast ocean 
itself, and place it under your micro- 
scope ; you will find therein countless 
living beings, moving in all directions 
with considerable swiftness, apparently 
gifted with sagacity, for they readily 
elude each other in the active dance they 
keep up ; and since they never come into 
rude contact, obviously exercise volition 
and sensation in guiding their move- 
ments. Increase the power of your 
glasses, and you will soon perceive, 
inhabiting the same drop, other animals, 
compared to which the former were ele- 
phantine in their dimensions, equally 
vivacious and equally gifted. Exhaust 
the art of the optician, strain your eye 
to the utmost, until the aching sense 
refuses to perceive the little quivering 
movement that indicates the presence 
of life, and you will find that you have 
not exhausted nature in the descending 
scale. Perfect as our optical instruments 
now are, we need not be long in con- 
vincing ourselves that there are animals 
around us so small that, in all probability, 
human perseverance will fail in enabling 
us accurately to detect their forms, much 
less fully to understand their organiza* 
tion! Vain, indeed, would it be to 
attempt by words to give anything like a 
definite notion of the minuteness of some 
of these multitudinous races. Let me 
ask the reader to divide an inch into 
22,000 parts, and appreciate mentally the 
value of each division : having done so, 
and not till then, shall we have a stand- 
ard sufficiently minute to enable us to 
measure microscopic beings. Neither i» 
it easy to give the student of nature, who 
has not accurately investigated the sub- 
ject for himself, adequate conceptions 
relative to the numbers in which the 
infusoria sometimes crowd the waters 
they frequent; but let him take his 
microscope, and the means of making a 
rough estimate at least are easily at his 
disposal. He will soon perceive that the 
animalcule inhabitants of a drop of putrid 
water, possessing, aa many of them do, 
dimensions not largev Iban the 1.2000th 
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part of a line, swim so close together, 
that the intervals separating them are not 
greater than their own bodies. The 
matter, therefore, becomes a question for 
arithmetic to solve, and we will pause 
to make the calculation. The Mimas 
termo, for example — a creature that 
might be pardonably regarded as an em- 
bodiment of the mathematical point, 
almost literally without either length, or 
breadth, or thickness — has been calcu- 
lated to measure about the 22,000th part 
of an inch in its transverse diameter; 
and in water taken from the surface of 
many putrid infusions, they are crowded 
as closely as we have stated above. We 
may therefore safely say, that, swimming 
at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of 
them would be contained in a linear space 
one inch in length, and consequently a 
cubic inch of such water will thus contain 
more living and active organized beings 
than there are human inhabitants upon 
the whole surface of this globe ! — Rymtr 
Jones, 



THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 

'' Tell me, father, what is meant by 
geometry ? " Such were the words of a 
child of nine years old one summer eve- 
ning in the year 1632. They were ut- 
tered in a large room in a house in Paris, 
and addressed to a pale, intelligent-look- 
ing man in the prime of life. He was 
seated at a table covered with books, 
maps, d&c. and the shade which deep 
thought and incessant study had cast over 
his brow, was dissipated by the well- 
pleased smile with whjch he gazed on the 
upturned face of his little son. It was 
no common countenance he looked on : 
childish as were the features, mind had 
stamped them, and a fervent soul looked 
through those bright young eyes, as the 
boy anxiously awaited his father's reply. 

" Geometry, my child, is the science 
which considers the extent of bodies; 
that is to sav, their three dimensions — 
length, breadth, and depth; it teaches 
how to form figures in a just, precise 
manner, and to compare them one with 
another/' 



" Father," said the child, " I will learn 
geometry I '* 

" Nay, my boy, you are too young and 
sickly for such a study ; you have been 
all <}ay poring over your books. Go now 
into the garden with your cousin Charles, 
and have a pleasant game of play thb 
fine evening.'' 

" I don't care for the playthings that 
amuse Charles, and he does not like my 
books. Do, father, let me stay here with 
you; and tell me if the straight and 
round lines you often draw are part oS 
geometry ? " 

The father sighed as he looked at the 
slight delicate form and flushed cheek of 
his son, and taking thfe little burning 
hand in his, and putting aside his books, 
'' Well, Blaise," he answered, " I wUl 
take a walk with you myself, and we will 
breathe the fresh air, and smell the sweet 
flowers ; but you must ask me no more 
questions about geometry." 

Such was one of the first manifestations 
of Blaise Pascal's intellect: the early 
dawning of that mathematical genius 
destined in a few years to astonish Europe, 
and which would probably have achieved 
wonders in science, rivalling the subse- 
quent discoveries of Newton and La Pi ace, 
had he not, while still young, abandoned 
the pursuit of earthly knowledge, and 
dedicated all his powers of mind and body 
to the service of religion and the good of 
his fellow-men. 

His father, Etienne Pascal, was a man 
of talent, well known and much esteemed 
by the literati of his day. He felt a pa- 
rent's pride in watching the opening pow- 
ers of his son's mind, but he also felt a 
parent's fears for the firagile form which 
enshrined it, and he wisely sought to 
draw the little Blaise firom his darling 
sedentary studies, and induce him to share 
in the out-door amusements which boys 
of his age in general love. Having him- 
self experienced the absorbing nature of 
mathematical pursuits, be did not wish 
his son to engage in them until his mind 
should be matured and his body in greater 
vigor ; and as Blaise did not again men- 
tion the word geometry, and ceased to 
linger so long in the study, his father 
hoped that balls and hoops had at length 
chased circles and triangles from his 
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brain. At the end of a long corridor in 
M. Pascal's house there was an apartment 
which was used only as a lumber-room, 
and consequently seldom opened. He 
one day entered it in search of some ar- 
ticle, and what was his surprise to see 
little Blaise kneeling on the floor, and, 
with a piece of charcoal in his hand, 
busily occupied in drawing triangles, 
circles, and parallelograms. The child 
was so much absorbed in his employment 
that be heeded not the opening of the 
door, and it was not till his father spoke 
that he raised his head. " What are 
you doing, child?" 

" O father, don't be angry ; indeed I 
could not put geometry out of my mind ; 
every night I used to lie awake thinking 
of it, and so I came here to work away 
at these lines." 

M. Pascal looked, and with delighted 
astonishment perceived that his child, 
without instruction, without knowing the 
name of a single geometrical figure, had 
demonstrated that the three angles of 
every triangle, taken together, are equal 
to two right angles — a truth established 
by the thirty*second proposition of the 
first book of Euclid. The father now 
saw that it was in vain to repress his 
son's thirst for knowledge : he gave him 
every assistance in the study of mathe- 
matics, while at the same time he watched 
over his health. Arrived at the age of 
eleven years, this wonderful boy com- 
posed a treatise on the nature of sound ; 
in which he sought to explain why a 
glass, when struck by a knife, gives a 
sonnd that ceases as soon as the hand is 
applied to it. Five years afterwards ap- 
peared his celebrated " Treatise on Conic 
Sections," admired by the great mathe- 
maticians of the time. The famous Des- 
cartes could not be persuaded that a 
work displaying so profound an acquaint- 
ance with science, was the production of a 
youth of sixteen. Yet it is quite certain 
that Blaise Pascal was its sole and un- 
aided author. 

He had often observed that the science 
of numbers is, like the tlioughts of men, 
subject to error : he had seen that, in the 
every-day use of calculation, it is very 
difficult to preserve exactness for any 
considerable time ; because memory be- 



comes weary still sooner than patience ; 
and when the first of these faculties fails, 
it 'follows, as a matter of course, that 
mistakes escape notice. In order, then, 
to remedy this defect, he constructed the 
well-known and singular arithmetical 
machine by which, without a pen, with- 
out counters, and without understanding 
arithmetic, all kinds of computation may 
be readily performed. "By other me- 
thods," said he, in writing to Christina, 
queen of Sweden, ''all the operations 
are troublesome, complicated, long, and 
uncertain; by mine they become easy, 
simple, quick, and certain.'* 

Le Pere Mersenne, a Parisian monk, 
about this time proposed to the world of 
science a famous and difficult problem. 
It was required to determine the curve 
line described in the air by a nail attached 
to the circumference of a carriage-wheel 
revolving and progressing at an ordinary 
speed. It would not be interesting, nor 
perhaps intelligible, to general readers, 
were we to attempt explaining the difficul- 
ties which, in the then state of mathe- 
matical science, attended the solution of 
this problem. It will suffice to state that, 
after having baffled the effi>rts of all the 
great men of the day, it was solved by 
Pascal, when not twenty years old, and 
while lying on a bed of sickness. More 
than this ; he defied all the mathemati- 
cians of Europe to resolve in detail 
the difficulties of the problem, offisring 
four hundred francs (equal to two thou- 
sand in the present day) to him who 
should succeed. All having failed, Pas- 
cal gave his own solution to the world, 
and from that moment took his place in 
the first rank of science. 

Torricelli, an eminent Italian mathe- 
matician, taught by Galileo that air is a 
ponderable fluid, tried several experi- 
ments by producing a vacuum. These 
induced Pascal to try some others, which 
he caused to be made by his brother-in- 
law, M. Perier, on the mountain of Puy 
de Dome, in the province of Auvergne, 
and which were crowned with brilliant 
success. Galileo had discovered the 
weight of the air ; Torricelli, measuring 
the pressure of the atmosphere, had found 
it equal to a column of water of the same 
base, and thirty-two feet in height, or to 
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one of qaicksilver of twenty-eight inches. 
The experiments of Pascal confirmed the 
others, because they established the fact, 
that the column of mercury becomes low 
in the same proportion that the one of 
air diminishes in height He was the 
first who proved clearly, in a " Treatise 
on the Weight and Density of the Air," 
that the effects — until then attributed to 
nature's abhorring a vacuum — are de- 
rived from the weight of the atmospheric 
air ; and reversing this point in the phy- 
sics of the ancients, he established, as a 
principle thenceforth incontestable, that 
the mass of this fluid has a limited and 
determinable weight; that it weighs 
more at one time than at another, as in 
thick fogs; in certain places than in 
others, as in valleys and on low ground ; 
that, pressing on all the bodies which it 
•unrounds, it acts more powerfully in pro- 
portion to its increase of weight. From 
these facts he deduced several conse- 
quences, such as ascertaining whether 
two places are on the same level ; that is 
to say, equally distant from the centre of 
the earth ; or which of the two is most 
elevated, however distant from each 
other they may be. It remained for him 
to show that a small quantity of water 
may keep a great weight balanced ; that 
two weights of different materials, adjust- 
ed, while the air is dry, to the most per- 
fect equilibrium, lose their equality when 
ihe air becomes damp ; that bodies float- 
ing in the water weigh precisely as much 
as the liquid they displace ; because the 
water touching them from beneath, and 
not from above, serves only to raise them. 
Having established these preliminary 
facts, he published a " Treatise on the 
Equilibrium of Fluids." 

In the present day, when immense pro- 
gress has been made both in physics and 
geometry, the writings of Pascal on these 
subjects are not of much practical utility ; 
but when we reflect that from them we 
derive our first knowledge, we shall al- 
ways regard them with the respect due 
to monuments of a genius, which has left 
its immortal impress on even the most 
trifling details. 

Having passed some years in these 
studies and recreations, he suddenly 
iresolved to devote the remainder of his 



life to an exposition of the ChrutiaB 
religion. For this purpose he retamed to 
Paris, where amid the interrnpttons 
caused by frequent attacks of illness, he 
conceived and pa;rtly executed a compre- 
hensive work on Christianity, its nature 
and evidences. This he did not live to 
complete ; but some of its detached fr8|»- 
ments, found after his death, were pub- 
lished as his '* Thoughts." They coDtabi 
the germ of many a noble sentiment and 
profound view of human nature, which, 
had they been wrought out, and therougk 
outline filled up by a master's hand, 
would have formed a work fit for iminoi^ 
tality. About this period of his life hm 
published the "Provincial Letters," whiek 
have been characterized by competent 
judges as the most perfect prose work m 
the French language. They treat of th^ 
points in dispute between the Jansenisla^ 
whose cause Pascal espoused, and the 
company of Jesuits. We find in them 
the pointed wit and dramatic powers of 
Moliere, mingled with the snblime elo- 
quence of Bossuet When the latter was 
asked which book in the world he woold 
choose to have been the author of, he im- 
mediately replied, '^the Provincial Let- 
ters." 

Pascal, in his thirtieth year, already 
exhibited the symptoms of prematnre 
decay. He was an old man at that p^ 
riod, when it is generally considered that 
both the physical and mental powers are 
most fully developed. But his health 
had sustained a severe shock fi-om his 
intense application to study, no less than 
from the ever-stirring activity of his ge- 
nius. He had been, for many years, 
under the care of medical men. Per- 
ceiving that the cure of their patient 
could not be effected, so long as he per- 
sisted in the indulgence of his sedentary 
and studious habits, the physicians ad- 
vised him to take as much exercise as 
possible, which would at once strengthen 
his enfeebled frame and divert him from 
his mental fatigue. In pursuance of this 
advice, Pascal used to go ont in a car- 
riage, every day, to the bridge of Neuilli. 
His only surviving and fondly-loved m- 
ter, Madame Perier, who, with her hus- 
band and family, resided in the country, 
frequently visited him, and left nothing 
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andooe that affection could suggest to 
support and cheer him. One morning, 
to the month of October, 1654, she ac- 
companied him in his accustomed drive. 
The day was lovely, and Pascal's enfee- 
bled frame seemed to receive strength 
from the balmy air, while he conversed 
with ease and pleasure. He spoke of 
the folly of national antipathies, and the 
siu of war. ** Fancy," he said, " a 
Frenchman addressing an Englishman, 
and asking him, ' Why do you want to 
kill me 7' ^ What !' the other answers, 
' don't you live at the other side of the 
water? Hy friend, if you lived on this 
side, I should be an assassin, and it 
woaM be most unjust to kill you ; but, 
as you live at the other side, Pm a brave 
fellow, and feel quite justified in taking 
your life.' Persons of great and little 
minds," he afterwards remarked, ** are 
sobject to the same accidents and an- 
noyances ; but the latter are on the cir- 
cumference of the wheel, and the former 
near the centre, and thus are they less 
agitated by the same movements. Yet, 
even in his loftiest state, what is man, 
fettered as he is by a frail body ! The 
mind of the greatest man in the world is 
not so independent as to remain undis- 
tarbed by the noise around him. It does 
not require the sound of a cannon to im- 
pede his train of thought ; the winding 
of a pulley, or the shutting of a door, 
in sufficient. Don't be astonished that 
the philosopher reasons badly now ; a fly 
is buzzing about his ears ; that's enough 
to render him incapable of deep reflec- 
ticm. If you want him to discover truth, 
drive away the insect which keeps his 
reason in check, and troubles the power- 
ful intelligence that governs cities and 
kingdoms. Yet is tlMs study of the hu- 
man mind^ in all its greatness and little- 
ness, the noblest of pursuits." 

" I have often regretted, dear brother," 
said Madame Perier, " your relinquish- 
ing the grand career of science you had 
entered on, and changing so completely 
your course of thought." 

" Dear sister," said Pascal, " I had 
passed much time in the study of abstract 
sciences ; but it disheartened me to find 
how few persons there were with whom 
I could hold communion about them. 



When I commenced the study of man, I 
saw that these abstract sciences are not 
fitted for him, and that I wandered farther 
from my path in diving into them, than 
did others in avoiding them ; and I for- 
gave them their ignorance. I believed 
that I should find companions, at least 
in the study of man, because it is the 
knowledge which best befits him. I was 
deceived : there are yet fewer who study 
man than geometry." 

While thus speaking, they came to the 
bridge; and the horses, taking fright, 
and refusing all control, plunged head- 
long into the river Seine. Fortunately, 
however, the strong concussion broke 
their harness, and the carriage remained 
on the border of the precipice, while the 
horses were hurled below. By this means 
the life of Pascal was saved from instan- 
taneous destruction ; but bis health re- 
ceived, nevertheless, a severe shock. 
One may easily imagine what efiect this 
sudden fright and violent motion must 
have produced in the weakened state of 
his constitution. He fell into a fit, from 
which he was with great difficulty recov- 
ered. A severe illness followed, the eA 
fects of which he never got quite over. 
Yet the gentle and fervent charity of his 
nature shone forth»all the more brilliantly 
for his bodily sufierings. He gave alns 
to an extent which appeared folly to his 
acquaintances. One of them lectured 
him one day on his imprudent expendi- 
ture, which, he afiirmed, would speedily 
bring him to poverty. Pascal smiled, 
and quietly replied, "I have often re- 
marked, that, however poor a roan may 
be when dying, he always leaves some- 
thing behind him." 

He denied himself the comforts, and 
even the necessaries of life, in order to 
minister more abundantly to the wants 
of the poor. He always preserved the 
utmost purity of mind and manners ; and 
he would never suffer the pleasures of 
the table to be extolled in his presence, 
remarking, that food was simply intended 
to satisfy the appetite and nourish the 
body, not to pamper the senses. The 
unfortunate ever found in him a brother. 
One day, as he was returning from the 
church of St. Sulpice, he was accosted 
by a young and beautiful peasant girl. 
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'' O, sir," she said, " for the love of God 
give me a few sous ! " 

Pascal stopped, touched at the danger 
to which her youth and beauty would 
expose her, if suffered to wander, unpro- 
tected, through the streets of Paris. He 
inquired into her history. " My father," 
she said, ** was a mason, and lived some 
leagues from the city. A short time 
since he fell from some scaffolding, and 
was killed on the spot, leaving my mother 
and me alone and friendless in the world. 
We managed for a time to support our- 
selves, till my mother's health failed; 
and, after struggling in vain against her 
illness, she this morning enter^ the hos- 
pital, where, though I can visit her, I am 
not permitted to live ; so that, to avoid 
starvation, I am forced to beg." 

** My poor child," said Pascal, " yours 
is a hard lot; J will try what can be 
done for you." 

He immediately conducted her to the 
house of a venerable ecclesiastic, to 
whom, without making himself known, 
he gave a sum of money sufficient for 
her food and clothing, premising to send 
next day a charitable lady to take charge 
of her. This was Madame Perier, who, 
entered warmly into her brother's bene- 
volent feelings, and took care of the 
grateful young girl until a respectable 
situation was provided for her. Who 
can describe the feelings of the poor sick 
mother, when she heard of the kindness 
that had been shown to her daughter ! 
She longed to bless her benefactor, her 
guardian angel, who had saved her child 
from misery, perhaps from ruin. Yet 
Pascal would not suffer his name to be 
disclosed, and it was not till after his 
death that he was known to have per- 
formed this good action. Truly might 
it be said that he 

'* Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.** 

Notwithstanding his habitupJ gravity, 
he had a fund of natural wit, and keen 
penetration into character; and could 
have been sarcastic, but the overflowing 
kindliness of his temperament forbade it. 
He one day remarked, " The authors 
who are incessantly announcing my book, 
my history, my commentary, would they 
not do better to say, -our book, our com- 



mentary, our history? for, generaUy 
speaking, there is more in their works 
that belongs to others than to them- 
selves.'' 

One of his maxims was, "If you wish 
others to speak well of you, do not speak 
well of yourself." Another just remark 
was this, " In proportion as we have our 
minds enlarged, we discover in the world 
a greater number of original characters 
— commonplace people do not perceive 
any distinguishing difference between 
men." 

It may not be out of place to cite a re- 
mark of Pascal's, alluding to the strange 
political revolutions of Europe, and the 
casting down of crowned heads, which 
took place in his day. He says, " Who 
would ever have supposed that an indi- 
vidual possessing the friendship of the 
king of England, the king of Poland, and 
the queen of Sweden, might be left desti- 
tute in the world, without an asylum or 
retreat?" 

This refers to three revolutions which 
had occurred in Europe nearly at the 
same time. 

We will now set down, somewhat at 
random, a few of his remarks breathing 
a spirit of true philosophy. 

^' There is nothing more common than 
good things ; all we require is to discern 
them ; and it is certain they are ail natu- 
ral, and within our reach. Yet it is 
universally the case that we do not know 
how to distinguish them. It is nol 
among strange and extraordinary things 
that we are to look for excellence, ui 
rising to attain it, we but leave it behind 
us. We must stoop. The best books 
are those which each reader thinks he 
could have written himself. Nature, 
which is alone good, is common and fa- 
miliar to all.^' 

'* Curiosity is often but vanity. Most 
frequently we wbh for knowledge, onlj 
in order to speak of it We would not 
undertake a long sea voyage, if we were 
never to talk alK>ut it; and for the sim- 
ple pleasure of seeing, without the hope 
of conversing with any one about oar 
travels." 

" A horse does not seek to be admired 
by his companion. We see, indeed, a 
sort of emulation between them in the 
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moe, bfoiitisaotfottowed up; Amt n^en in 
the stable^ tbe most clumsy and worst* 
made iKHrse will not jield bis oats to 
another. It is not so with men; thej 
rest not satisfied with their perfections, 
onlesB thejr are made the means of as- 
sorting their superiority over others." 

" The Tirtne of a man ooght not to be 
BWssiB'ed by one or two unosual efibrts, 
bat by his habitaal course of Hie." 

'* Nature has perfections, to show that 
she is the image of God ; and defects, to 
show that she is only his image.'' 

Many of his most valuable remarks 
have been lost, firom his neglecting to 
write them down ; entrusting them to 
his memory, which was indeed so great, 
that he was never known to forget aay- 
^ing which he had once imprinted oa 
his mind. 

The enemies of Pascal thought to dn 
flunish his glory by si^ressing his eulo- 
gittffl in the " Lives of lUnstrions Men," 
by Perrault ; but this only served to en- 
hance it the more, finr every one applied 
to them the words of Tacitus -*->"Cas* 
sins and Brntus shoae more brightly 
because their images were not se^i.'' 

The life of Blaise Pascal drew near 
its termination. A fatal disease was 
fHreying upon him, brought on by the in- 
tense working of a mighty soul, en- 
shriaed in a ieeUe body — ''Its shell 
tbe q>irit wore.f' A deep sbde of gloom 
and despondency, arising irom physical 
causes, often clouded his mind. But his 
auffisrings were soothed by the fond at* 
tentions of his sister. She brought her 
fauniJy to Paris, and having taken a 
house near his, devoted herself to him 
with aaxioBs affisction. One day, while 
still able to walk out, he was aecosted in 
the street by a wretched-looking man, 
holding a little boy by the hand. His 
cooatenanee show^ marks of sulering, 
and his tale was a sad one. He h^ 
been a jouxneyman shoemaker, and lived 
happily with his wife and little ones, in- 
habiting a small house in the outskirts of 
Paris. A fire broke out one night ; his 
little dwelling, with aH that it ccmtained, 
was consumed. He and his famHy es- 
caped with their lives; but from ei^o- 
Bore to cold and anxiety, his wife and 
two children fell victims to fever; and 
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he, only jnst recovered from die same 
disease, was forced, with his r^naining 
child, to beg a DKHrsel of bread. Pas- 
cars heart was tonched by his tale, and, 
not satisfied with relieving his immedi- 
ate wants, he took him to his own boose, 
and desired him to make it his home 
until his health dbould be rei^stablished, 
and he should be aUe to proenre work. 
Some days passed on, and Pascal be- 
came rapidly worse : he could with diffi- 
culty leave his room, and was forced to 
discontinue his accustomed walks. His 
sister's fond cares were now indispensa- 
ble to his comfort : every day she passed 
in his chamber, ministering to his wants, 
a^d learning hdy lessons of patience 
and resimation, springing from love to 
God, and submission to His holy will. 
The poor shoemaker also tried, by ewerj 
means in his power, to serve his bene&c- 
tor ; and the pleasant laugh and winning 
ways of lus little son George often 
soothed and cheered Pascal, who dearly 
loved children. 

He had an dd female servant, who 
had lived in his house and served him 
faithfully for many years. One morning 
she entered his room before the hour 
when Madame Perier generally came, 
and withdrawing the curtains, she gazed 
sorrowfully on the wasted form and hec- 
tic cheek of her beloved master. 

^' How do you feet to-day, sir t 

" Not well, Cecile ; I passed a sleep- 
less night ; but I had sweet thoughts, 
which comforted me." 

The old woman proceeded to arrange 
the room, and her master said — " Where 
is little George, Cecile? I have not 
heard his merry voice this morning?" 

"O, sir, I wanted to tell you aboot 
htm, and still, seeing you so poorly, I 
did not know how to do it; for Fm 
afraid it will flurry you so." 

''Speak, speak, Cecile! What has 
happened to the child ? " 

"O nothing, sir; but aU yesterday 
he was very dull and heavy, and would 
not eat; his father watched him all 
night, and early this morning brought 
the doctor to see him, and he says the 
child has got the small-pox ; and when I 
asked him if he could not be removed 
to another honsOy he said it would risk 
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the boy*8 life to do so. However, Tin 
sore I donU know what weVe to do; for 
we could Dot eadanser Madame Perier 
and her darling children for the sake of 
a beggar's brat/' 

Paseal thought for a moment. *' No^ 
Gecile," he said, " their health must not 
be risked, nor shall poor little George 
be removed. I will go to my sister's : I 
know her rooms are all oceupied, but I 
am sure she will spare a small one, good 
enough for me during the short time I 
shall want it." 

Madame Perier soon came, and the 
arrangement was made according to his 
wishes. After providing amply for the 
comfort of the sick boy and his father, 
he left his quiet house and airy apart^ 
ment, never to return thither again. 
With much pain, and suffering from ex« 
haustion, he was borne to & sister's 
house. There, on the 19th of August, 
1§Q9, at the age of thirty-nine years, the 
gentle and bdy spirit of Blaise Pascal 
returned to Him who gave it, leaving to 
the woM a name which will live as the 
representative of splendid talents, united 
to self-denying besevolenoe and ardent 
piety. 



THE EBTURNED SLAVE. 

AN ANECDOTE FBOM THE ITALIAN OF SOWE. 

A NOBLEMAN being at a state banquet, 
given at Marseilles, was anxious to re- 
fresh himself by taking a few turns in a 
boat on the river. He accordingly called 
for a boatman, when a pleasing-looking 
youth, with a most gracious manner, of- 
fered himself. The nobleman was in- 
duced to look at him attentively, seeing 
him possessed of more refined manners 
than are usually met with in that rank of 
life. ** You do not row," he said, '^ as 
if you were a sailor ; and I cannot under- 
stand that, if it is not your trade, you 
could undertake such a severe exercise 
for recreation." 

*' I was not born, indeed," relied the 
youth, *' b this rank of life, nor is thb 
the trade I belong to; but the misfor- 
tunes of my father have obliged me to 



take to it^ to earn a trifle on fesUvd 
days." 

" And what misfortunes have happeaed 
your father ? " said the nobleman. 

^' He is a slave," replied the youth, in 
a state of distress ; " and I have do 
means of ransoming him but by the most 
severe labor and fatigue." 

"A slave! And how long, and 
where!" 

" He b now six m^cwths in chains at 
Tetuan. He formed a small capital l^ 
his earnings, freighted a ship, went in it 
himself, industriously wishing to make 
the most of it ; but unfortunately it was 
seized by the Moors, and he and the 
crew were made slaves. Two thousaQd 
crowns they require for his ransom ; bat 
as he look all our property with him, ire 
are very far from being able to procure 
so large an amount. M j mother aod 
sister work day and night to assist io 
collecting the sum, and I do the sane; 
therefore I wish to take advantage of 
every opportunity of adding to our eara- 
ings. At first I thought to be able to 
li^ate him by taking his place ; but my 
mother (who suspected my plan) asaured 
me that my design was useless; and 
fearing, not without some reason, that I 
still might venture, forbade all the cap- 
tains to take me on board.^^ 

" Have you not heard aaythisg of him 
nnce 1 Do you know whom he serves, 
and in what way he is teaafted 1 " asked 
the nobleman. 

" He is the superintendent of the royal 
gardens, and is treated humanely. Bot, 
alas ! this is small comfort fer him ; he 
is a slave, and fer fi'om all those nioet 
dear to him." 

'* What is his name and age!" 

" Robert ; and he is newly fifty-five 
years of affe." 

" You have my best wishes, and oer- 
tainly are deserving of better fortaae. 
From your good ecmduct, I think I my 
promise it to you." 

Night coming on, the nobleman d^ 
sired him to land him, and, jumping oet 
of the boat, would not allow the youth 
time to thank him far the puree <^ money 
which he left in it as a rew«d. The 
young man, surprised at such generosity, 
fer many days sought the nmeman to 
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express his gratitade ; but in vain. Two 
months afterwards, while this poor but 
honest family were at their scanty din- 
ner, to their utter amazement, Robert 
arrived. A scream of joy and sur- 
prise escaped them ; they even doubted 
the reality of their vision. He tenderly 
embraced each one : '' My wife and mj 
children/' he exclaimed^ " how deeply 
indebted I am to yon ! but, tell me, how 
have you been enabled to release me? 
The sum required for my ransom was 
eniMrmoas : these clothes, and my passage 
paid beforehand, all astonish me. Alas ! 
to what a state of misery do I see you 
have reduced yourselves foi me." 

The sudden joy quite overpowered his 
wife, who had not strength to answer, 
until relieved by a flood c^ tears. She 
again embraced her husband, and, point- 
ing to her son, said, " You see in him 
your liberator ; we never could have col- 
lected the immense sum required, were 
it not for his indefatigable exertions, 
aided by those of a charitable nobleman 
who was struck by his amiability. To 
that boy you certainly owe your freedom ; 
he even secretly arranged a plan to ex- 
change with you." 

A shriek from her daughter interrupt- 
ed her, and, on turning round, she per- 
ceived her son had fainted. The first 
Bjmptom of returning consciousness was 
a vacant gaze at his father. Making a 
vain effort to speak, the poor father was 
strack dumb by the sudden transition 
froin joy to grief, and turning to his son, 
in an angry manner, he exclaimed, 
*' Alas I unfortunate youth, what have 
yoo done ? I cannot feel myself indebted 
to yon for this liberty without shudder- 
ing. If wj ransom had not caused you 
to commit come crime, you would not 
have dared to conceal it from your 
mother. The son of a miserable slave, 
and in these wretched times, it is not 
likely that by honest means you could 
have procured such assistance. I trem- 
ble at the thought of your filial love lead- 
ing you into crime. Relieve me from 
this uncertainty ; if it is true, I would 
rather " 

"No, no; compose yourself, father; 
embrace your son: I am not yet un- 
worthy of that name ; for it is neither to 



me nor one of us that you are indebted. 
Our benefactor is quite another person. 
Indeed, mother, it is to that stranger who 
gave me the purse in such a generous 
manner that we owe our happiness. O, 

if I could meet him ! If I could 

But I will leave no stone unturned to 
discover htm." He then related to his 
father how he had met the stranger, and 
thus eased his mind of all uncertainty. 

After two years of useless inquiry, one 
morning the youth chanced accidentally 
to meet the object of his search. 

" Ah ! my lord, my benefactor ! " He 
could say no mprOi but threw himself at 
his feet. 

'' What do you want ? What is all 
thisi" said the stranger. 

''My lord, do you not know me? 
Have you forgotten the son of the unfor- 
tunate Robert whom you so generously 
saved?" 

" You mistake, my friend ; I am a 
stranger only just arrived." 

" That may be ; but do you not recol- 
lect being here about two years and a 
half since ? Let me remind you of the 
few turns you took on the river; the 
purse that you gave me ; the compassion 
you felt for my father's misfortunes ; the 
numerous questions you asked on what^ 
ever could throw light on the means for 
his liberation. You have thus formed 
the happiness of an entire family, who 
desire nothing now but your presence, 
to heap it with a thousand blessings. 
Alas ! do not deny us our wishes." 

" SofUy, my friend ; you are too easily 
deceived ; you perhaps " 

" No ; I am not deceived ; your fea- 
tures are too deei^y impressed on my 
mind ever to forget them. Receive our 
thanks." He then seized him by the 
arm, and tried to induce him to return 
with him to his home, and witness the 
happiness which he had been the means 
of restoring. The contrast between the 
two attracted a crowd round them. The 
unknown person was in the height of his 
glory ; but, instead of showing his as- 
tonishment, he had the courage to re- 
press it, and still to remain in conceal- 
ment. 

This fact would have remained for- 
ever a mystery, if, on the death of a Mar- 
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seilles merchant, his relalioofl had not 
found among his papers a note for 7500 
francs, "sent to Robert Meryn k Cad- 
ice," and for which there was no receipt. 
A famous English banker said he had 
made use of this money, by the orders of 
Signor Charles, second Baron de Mon- 
tesquieu, president of the parliament of 
Bourdeauz, for the ransom of an inhabit- 
ant of Marseilles, called Robert, endaved 
at Tetuan. This celebrated man was in 
the habit of occasionally visiting bis 8i»> 
ter, Madame d'Hericourt, who was mar- 
ried at Marseilles. 

The generous action which he per- 
formed, and which we have now related, 
does not merit less commendation than 
his literary labors, by which he has ren- 
dered bis name immortal. 



KECENT REVELATIONS OF THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. 
The Manchester Guardian, with char- 
acteristic industry, gives ample reports 
of six lectures on the Microscope and its 
Revelations, ddivered in the course of 
last December by Dr. Carpenter, in the 
Royal Manchester Institution. They 
present a ready summary of the chief 
services which the microscope has of late 
years rendered to science. It appears 
that this instrument remained for two 
centuries in nearly its original state, but 
that, within the last twenty years, there 
have been great additions both to its 
powers and to its accuracy. The con- 
sequence has been, ^e accumulation of 
a vast quantity of curious facts regarding 
the minuter departments of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and the ultimate 
structure of organic substances, includ- 
ing particularly that of shells, which has 
been Dr. Carpenter's own department in 
the investigation. The instrument has 
also been brought to bear in a happy 
manner upon certain gedc^ical inquiries 
and speculations, into which it has been 
the unexpected means of introducing cer- 
tainty where otherwise all was, and would 
have continued to be, doubtful. We 
would fain give our readers some idea of 
the importance to which the microscope 



is thus rising as a philosophical instnh 
ment, and we pitch for this purpose npoa 
the geological investigations, as those 
likely to be the more novel to a luge 
class of readers. 

We may first explain that the geologi- 
cal investigations of the microscope pro- 
ceed upon certain facts : first, that or- 
ganic structures — that is, vegetaMe and 
animal matters — in their compositioD 
differ essentially from such as are iaor- 
ganic, inasfar as there is always some 
regularity of form discernible in them, 
when minutely observed ; and, second, 
that particular organic substances vso- 
ally have certain pecnliarities in this in- 
timate structure, by which they may be 
distinguished one from another. Here, 
it must be observed, minute inspectioo 
is the alKimportant matter. Masses are 
often of no particular character to oidi* 
nary observation ; they may be inoi^ic 
or organic for anything we can tell, judg- 
ing merely by the naked eye. But wheo 
the least bit, properly prepared, is sob* 
jected to the microscope, we see featoies 
in it which at once determine the ques- 
tion. So also a mass, may be known to 
be organic (a fossil) ; but we may not be 
able, from its external aspect, to say 
whether it is vegetable or animal, or to 
what order of plants or animals it has 
belonged : the microscopist, however— 
knowing that petrifaction, while changing 
the component material of the object, 
produces no chimge on its ultimate stniet- 
ure, or, as we might say, its architectnie 
— proceeds with confidence to examine 
the mass in question, and, discerning the 
forms characteristic of certain classes of 
plants or animals, assigns it at once its 
proper place in organic nature. Such 
decisions are often of great cotiseqnrace; 
for it not unfrequenSy happens that a 
scale, or a tooth, or a fragment of boae, 
is all that we possess of some fossil, the 
determination of whose character may 
be the only means of sdving an impor- 
tant geological question. 

Dr. Carpenter states that, some months 
ago, he was applied to by Mr. Darwin, 
the eminent naturalist, to ascertain, with 
regard to two extensive strata in North 
America, whether they were identical in 
materials. From, the conmiinated shells 
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eoDtained in both, Mr. Darwin thought 
it likely thej were identical; bat he 
could not be sore. Dr. Carpenter ex- 
amined them microscopically, and " was 
enabled to state, with almost perfect cer- 
tminty, thaT the one formation was pro- 
dtieed by the still further subdivision of 
the other ; and that the two, so far as re- 
garded their material, were identical." 
He had also been referred to by Dr. 
Falconer,the distinguished palseontologist 
of the Himalaya mountains, to pronounce 
on certain bodies he had found in a rock, 
wb^t in search of organic remains, 
whether they were organic or inorganic. 
By microscopic examination, Dr. Car- 
penter was enabled to determine that 
tiiey were of the latter character, because 
he found their structure to be crystalline. 
Here a difficult point was settled at once, 
and satisi^ictorily. 

On anothar occasion. Dr. Falconer 
was at a loss to ascertain the nature of 
certain small bones which he had found 
in the Sivalik hills, near the remains of 
the twenty-feet-long tortoise which he 
was the means of discoTcring. He was 
inclined to believe that they were the toe 
bones of some animal of the same spe- 
cies ; but their form was not sufl^iently 
characteristic to enable him to determine 
this with certainty. He placed them in 
the hands of Mr. Quekitt, subcurator of 
the College of Surgeons, who has paid 
coD9iderafoie attention to the microsc<^c 
sftruetnre of bones. Dr. Falcone did 
not tell him what they were, or give him 
the least clue to his own opinion, but 
merdy asked him to throw as mnch light 
upon the nature of the bones as he could. 
Mr. Quekitt, in due time, gave notice 
that they were the bones of a reptile, and 
most probably of the tnrtle order ; thus 
completely confirming the supposition 
which Dr. Falconer had formed from 
other evidence. 

The principal substance of the teeth, 
in ahnost all animals, is one, called den>- 
tin, characterized by minute tubular pi»- 
sages permeating it in a direction from 
the centre to the circumference. " Con- 
siderable variation in die arrangement of 
these tubuli was found in different groups 
of animals, which enabled us to deter- 
mine witii peat precision, by the inspec- 
82» 



tion of even small fragments of ivory, the 
animal to which the tooth belonged. 
Dr. Carpenter then showed a section of 
the tooth of the great megatherium, one 
of the gigantic fossil sloths, which were 
to the sloths at present existing in South 
America like what an elephant is to a 
sheep. That tooth, like the front teeth 
of rats and other rodentia, was always 
growing from a pulp at the base, thus 
making up for the gradual wearing of 
the surface from the want of enamel. 
The dentin or ivory in these teeth was 
peculiar in this, that it was entirely des- 
titute of the small canals. There was 
one great central cavity, from which 
various canals passed out over the in- 
ternal portion of the ivory ; and there 
was no doubt, from their general appear- 
ance, that in these oanals there had been 
blood-vessels in the living animal, fht- 
ternal to this layer was a layer of ordi- 
nary, or non-vascular ivory ; and external 
to this, was the crusta petrosa, which 
corresponded very closely with the sub- 
stance of bone. This was precisely the 
substance of the teeth of the sloth at the 
present time, except that they had not 
the vascularity of the internal portion of 
the dentin ; and they were made up of 
dentin and an external layer of cemen- 
tum, without any enamel. Teeth formed 
upon this plan would not be cabled to 
grind down any very hard vegetable sub- 
stance; and dbe sloth lived now upon 
the soft shoots of trees, &c. It was 
formerly supposed that the megatherium, 
the milodon, and other sloth-like animals, 
burrowed in the ground, and perhaps fed 
upon the roots of trees, which they met 
with in digging the soil. This view 
seemed borne out, too, by the fact, that 
it would be impossible for any tree to 
support the enormous weight of these 
animals. They could not climb a tree^ 
as did the sloth at the present time, and 
find subsistence upon its branches. But 
the structure of their teeth was investi- 
gated by Professor Owen, and his discov- 
ery went in complete opposition to such 
an idea. It was shown that these teeth 
could not, by any possibility, grind down 
the hard roots of trees ; that they were 
not formed at all upon Use same plan as 
the teeth of beavers, and other animala 
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whioh fed upon hard vegetable mb* 
stances, and which had not only enamel 
present, bat enamel arranged in plates 
npon the sobstance of the teeth in such 
a manner as, by the equal wear of the 
dentin, cementum and enamel, produced 
a ccmstantly rough surface upon the 
orown of the grinding teeth. Nothing 
of this kind existed in the fossil sloth, 
and it was perfectly clear that that 
gigantic creature could not have existed 
npon the roots of trees; that it must 
have fed, in fact, upon the same kind of 
substances as the sloth of the present 
time. How did it get them t Could it 
climb trees? Certainly not. Reason- 
ing upon these facts, then, and upon the 
hdbits of the animal. Professor Owen 
was led to work out a most curious train 
of inresti^tion, which led to the most 
complete history of the habits of any 
fossU animal, differing so widely from 
the animals of the present time, that had 
been ever given to the world, from the 
materia] supplied by the anatomist He 
had fully proved, as far as circumstantial 
evidence could prove, that the habits of 
the animal were these: — By its enor- 
mous digging fore-feet (for there was no 
2uesti<m that they wefe organized for 
igging) it burrowed down and excavat- 
ed beneath the roots of trees, and then, 
rearing itself up upon its hind-legs and 
tail, as upon a tripod, it pushed against 
the tree, swaying backwards and for- 
wards until the tree fell ; then it browsed 
upon the leaves and young shoots, until 
it had completdy striped them, when it 
went on to another : and the present 
rioth completely stripped one tree before 
it left it Professor Owen had mentioned 
this circumstance to him (Dr. Carpen- 
ter,^ as showing the confirmation wnich 
accident would sometimes give to elabo- 
rately worked-out views of this kind. 
He was explaining to Dr. Bnokland (the 
principal advocate for the theory that it 
ate roots) his views upon Hie subject, 
who said, that, if this was the case, the 
animals would be very likely to be killed 
by the fall of the tree. Professor Owen 
relied, that their gigantic strength might 
possibly push the tree down in a direc- 
tion firom them, and that they would 
have sufficient instinct to get oat of the 



way. But the very next specimeD ibtt 
was brought home from South America, 
(at present in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and which was 
worthy the inaction of every one the 
least interested in the subject,) the skde* 
ton of the great milodon, the most cooh 
plete skeleton of this group, riioved a 
very large firacture in the skull of the 
animal; not made at the time of fossiiiza- 
tion, or since, but a fracture which had 
been united and healed again. The 
fracture was one the animal mast have 
received from such an accident as a tree 
falling upon its head ; but being pierided 
with a very thick skull, of which die 
brains did not form a very great portioo, 
it thus esc]^>ed vital injury, and even^ 
ually led a long and active life sub- 
sequent to this blow. This corresponded 
most remarkably with the views Profes- 
sor Owen had already suggested, in con- 
sequence of the determination of the 
microscopic observations of the teeth. 

The lecturer then adverted to another 
animal of the ancient world, one bekHif 
ing to a still remoter era^ and denominat- 
ed, from certain extraordinary pecoHari- 
ties in its teeth, the labyrinthidon. "AH 
must have beard, and nnmy witnessed 
the fact, that the quarries at Stoortoo, in 
Cheshire, and other quarries in the mid- 
land counties — Worcestershire and War- 
wickshire—had jH'esented regular foot- 
marks of an animal. He did not allude 
to the recent undetermined footsteps, hot 
to discoveries, some years ago, of an 
animal which could only be referred to 
the group of balrachian reptiles or frogs, 
as no other animal was found i^ch 
seemed to make such foo^Hrints. But 
the enormous size of the footmarks seem- 
ed to militate against the idea that it was 
possible for such an animal to have made 
the impress, for it would have required 
a fi'og three or four feet looff to make 
suoh an impression, it being fuUy the sixe 
ofthe foot of an ostrich. Professor Owes 
received from eorae of the Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshire quarries several 
of the bones and teeth of this animal, and 
also some smaller teeth from Geimasy, 
which he was requested to examine. 
Upcm making a section of the teeth, he 
found Aej were utterly diesimilar from 
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anjthing he had elsewhere seen; and 
yet, when unrarelling this complex stroct- 
ure, and searching for something cor- 
responding with it in other groups^ he 
was gradually led to perceive that the 
bones and teeth must belong to reptiles 
intermediate between the ordinary rep- 
tiles find fishes : one bone nearly ap- 
proaching the ichthyosaurus, another the 
teeth of the lepidosteus [a sauroid fish, 
resembling the present bony pike,] and 
one of the bones of the sword-filsh. Other 
indications led him to perceive that 
teeth, and fragments of the jaws in which 
the teeth were imbedded, might have 
belonged to a batracbian reptile of the 
frog kind." Thus the case was made 
out, and it was determined that the world, 
at the time of the deposition of the rock 
of the Warwickshire quarries, c<mtained 
a frog-like animal of probably the size of 
a little bullock. 

Dr. Carpenter then alluded to his own 
investigations in determining the struct- 
ure of the solid parts of animals allied to 
the starwfish and sea-urchin. The shell 
of the echinus, or sea-urchin, was found 
to be composed of a network of calcare- 
OQs matter, sometimes forming a series 
of plates parallel to each other, and con- 
nected by little pillars preceding from 
one surface to another. In the spines 
with which the animal is covered, this 
network had a most beautiful appearance. 
Upon showing the sections of these ob- 
jects, under the microscope, to a friend 
engaged in the lace manufacture — Mr. 
Heatboole, the member for Tiverton, — 
that gentleman observed that he thought 
it would be a good pattern for lace. (It 
would not be the first time that objects 
in natural history had suggested patterns; 
for, within a few weeks after the publica- 
tion of a section of the teeth of the laby- 
rinthidon, it was to be seen in the centre 
of a large handkerchief printed in Man- 
chestor.) The crinoids, or stone-lilies, 
wofre a fossil tribe of this order of ani- 
mals, and their remains form a large part 
of many ancient strata. It was supposed 
by mineralogists that the fragments of 
these animak, where calcareous matter 
had been infiltrated to the comjdete dis- 
placement of the original matter, were 
crystalline in sCructmre ; but the lecturer 



had shown that they contained a charac- 
teristic and beautifully-preserved struct- 
ure. 

He had done the same with the shells 
of molluscs (common shell-fish,) both 
ancient and modern. The hard parts of 
these animids are not mere masses of 
calcareous matter, as a piece of lime- 
stone is, but are distinguished each by 
some peculiarity of structure, which the 
microscope exhibits to us. Primarily, 
the shell of a molluscous animal is com- 
posed of cells of animal matter, in which 
are contained calcareous matter. In 
many cases these cells are of a prismatic 
form, and the internal matter takes its 
shape from the cells. By seeing, then, 
the smallest fragment of shell, or even a 
little of the calcareous dust left when the 
membrane was discharged from it, he 
could tell to what tribe of molluscs it 
had belonged. There is a family of hi- 
valves, yerj prevalent in early ages, and 
still existing — the terebratulce — which 
have a most peculiar structure, enabling 
the microscopist to determine them with 
ease. In this large group, two ^eat 
divisions '' have been assigned by micro- 
scopic observation. One division is 
marked by a series of little dots on the 
surface, sometimes visible, although difii- 
cult to be seen by the naked eye, and 
sometimes requiring a strong magnifier 
to distinguish them. These dots are the 
orifices of canals which pass through the 
shell from one surface to the other. 
This was not known before the test of 
the microscope was applied. He showed 
a rough diagram of the thickness of one 
of these shells, and the canals passing 
nearly straight through, from surface to 
surface ; sometimes they were found 
winding a little, but in many fossil spe- 
cies of the oolite they passed through 
direct. This distinction served to divide 
the very extensive genus, c<mtaining sev- 
eral hundred species, into two divisions ; 
and previously, naturalists had been very 
much at a loss to obtain good charac- 
teristics for the division of the group. 
One division is characterized by the 
presence of these extraordinary perfora- 
ticms ; the other by the absence of them. 
By the examination of the recent shell, 
with the animal in it, he had made out. 
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few months, this very 
, ^nfich was quite unique in 
•lie History of the formation of shell, that 
in these tuhes, passing to the external 
surface of the shell, there were glandular 
prolongations of the substance of the 
animal ; that every one of the tubes con- 
tains a little gland connected with the 
mantle or skin lining the shell. It was 
evident, therefore, whatever might be the 
office of the glands, (which was not de- 
termined,) the presence or absence of 
these orifices in the shell must be regard- 
ed as of considerable importance. Sup- 
pose he took a shell not perforated, and, 
scaling off the minutest fragment (which 
it was more easy to do than in the other 
division of terebratulc,) placed it under 
the microscope, the following curious 
structure would be observed : — It is 
made up of an excessive quantity of lay- 
ers, each layer folded and folded upon 
itself; and this characteristic structure 
of these terebratulse distinguished them 
from every other shell. The internal 
surface of the shell being ground away, 
tide-like markings were seen, laid one 
over another, which were, in fact, the 
extremities of these long folds, which 
crop out obliquely upon the internal sur- 
face of the shell ; and these long folds, 
broken up into fragments, hove, at the 
termination of every one of them, this 
long, tile-like, rounded form. This 
structure he had made out to be charac- 
teristic of that group, and to be confined 
exclusively to it; and therefore we are 
enabled to determine with precision, 
from the most minute fragment of the 
shell, the division of the group to which 
it belonged." 

In a future paper we may return to 
this subject, and take advantage of the 
Guardian's reports to give our readers 
some idea of the discoveries by the 
microscope in physiology. 



King George 11. having ordered his gar* 
dens at Kew and Richmond to be opened 
for the admission of the paUic during 
part of the summer, his gardener finding 
It troublesome to him, complained to the 
king that the people gathered the flowers. 
"What," said the monarch, "are my 
people fond of flowers? Then plant more." 



THE FROG AND THE FOL 

(JBSOP ILLUSTSATED.) 
BY THE AUTHOR OP "PETSB PRI0OIN8,'' &C. 

Most monstioasly swollen with pride, 
He deem'd himself wiser than all. 

^ I knew it, / said so," he cried, 
Did an empire flourish or fall. 

AMOinrMoos. 

First, the fable. 

" A frog leaping out of a lake, aod 
taking advantage of a rising ground, 
made proclamation to all the beasts of 
the forest that he was an able physician, 
and for curing all manner of distempen 
would turn his back on no person living. 
This discourse, uttered in .a parcel of 
hard, cramp words, which nobody under- 
stood, made the beasts admire his learn- 
ing, and give credit to everything he said. 
At last the fox, who was present, with 
indignation asked him how he could have 
the impudence with those lantern jaws, 
that meagre pale phiz, and blotched, 
spotted iKKiy, to set up for one who 
could cure the infirmity of others." 

Next, our application. 

Chap. I. 

"1 TELL you what, missus," said 
Farmer Brassey, addressing his wife, as 
he unbettoned his leathern gaiters, '*ve 
must do something for that boy of onn 
more than common. He's too clever by 
half to look after the sheep and pigs, and 
drive the cows home." 

" That boy of ours? Which of 'em 
do you mean ? " said Mrs. Brassey, lay- 
ing down the stocking she was in the act 
of mending. " We're diree of 'em, and 
I don't know, for my part, that uy one 
of 'em wants for sense." 

'' The two oldest is well enough in 
their way," said Brassey ; *' but our Bill 
beats 'em hollow when it comes to a lit- 
tle ingenuity." 

" I can't say I ever observed his supe- 
riority," said his wife. 

" How can you, when you are in doori 
and he out o' doors, I dioold like to 
know? Why, it was only this very 
morning that the linchpin of oar wag- 
on was lost, and he whips in a tenpenny 
nail while his brothers was lookiDg tboot 
for it," said Brassey. 
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"I don't see much in that, Simon/' 
said his wife. 

" Just you set him to top the candle 
with his fingers, and nee if he wets 'em 
first — not he; he knows the snuff would 
stick to 'em and burn 'em. He's got 
some hrains, he has — PlI have 'em cul- 
tivated — he shall be sent to school, 
wife ; his talents shan't be wrapped up 
in a napkin. He'll do honor to his fanh- 
ily," said Brassey. 

*• Consider the expense, Simon. Fust, 
there's board and lodging; then there's 
washing, and books, and physic, and sta- 
tionery, and extras." 

**Drabbit the expense. I can afford 
it, and it's only four guineas a year," 
said Simon. 

" Why, you aren't going to send him 
to a charity school ? " said Mrs. Brasscy, 
dismayed, for her pride was hurt. 

** I shall send him to Grumpleton gram- 
mar-school — it is but two miles off, and 
he can ride over and back every day on 
a donkey." 

''What! send Bill to school among 
the gentry's sons, as learns nothing but 
Latin and Greek — ain't even taught 'ri- 
ling and 'rithmetic — where's the good 
of it ! He'll be teased out of school by 
the boys, or flogged out by the master, in 
less than a week. You know that Doc- 
tor Scromps hates free boys, as only pays 
him a guinea a quarter, and is reckoned 
objectionables as associates, and flogs 'em 
three times a day until their parents re- 
moves 'em," said Mrs. Brassey. 

** Our Bill's a thick-skinned one, marm, 
and won't mind trifles ; and as for a *so- 
eiate, he's fit company for a nobleman, 
let alone the sons of country squires and 
clergymen ; So to Crun^Ieton school he 



" Then he must be properly out-fitted," 
said Mrs. Brassey. '* He never can show 
himself in those corduroys, nailed shoes, 
and a jacket out of elbows." 

" Of course not ; as I mean him to be 
a flcholard and a gentleman, a pound or 
two for clothes won't be an objic. But 
here he comes ; just ask hini how he likes 
the notion of it, that's all." 

An ungainly boy, about twelve years 
of age, came into Uie room in a dress 
whidi was certainly not calculated for a 
Glaasical schod-room. 



"Shouldst like to be a gentleman, 
boy ? " inquired his father. 

" Shouldn't I, that's all," replied the 
boy, winking vigorously at the notion. 

"For why, William?" asked his 
mother. 

*' Wouldn't I go to rat-hunting every 
day in the week, and keep such a terrier, 
that's all." 

"Pooh! stuff, boy," said his father, 
who did not quite like the look which 
the reply elicited firom his wif& "I 
mean a scholard fust, and then a lawyer, 
or a doctor, or maybe a parson, or a — " 

"No, no," said Bill, looking very 
knowing, " none of that for me. I donH 
like being shut up at a desk all day long, 
or pounding drugs, or catechising charity 
children. I'd rather be a gentleman and 
ferret rats." 

"But you are such a clever fellow, 
Bill," said the father, drawing his son 
towards him, "you can be a scholard 
and a professional, and ferret rats too." 

Bill Brassey could see the truth of the 
first proposition, but did not clearly com- 
prehend the latter part of it; being a 
gentleman and hunting rats he could un- 
derstand, but how he was to hunt rats, 
and be a scholar and a professional was 
beyond him. 

"Well, boy, thou shalt have a new 
suit of clothes made, and shalt |o to 
school, and try to beat the best of 'em. 
Crumpleton is but two miles off, and I've 
got interest enough with the corporation 
to get thee put into the grammar-school. 
Wilttry thy best?" 

Master William hesitated ; he had 
heard that there was such a thing as a 
rod kept in Crumpleton school, and that 
Dr. Scrumps was not sparing in the use 
of it. As a set-off to this, however, there 
was the new suit of clothes, and a sort of 
conviction on his mind that he was pos* 
sessed of abilities above his fellows. 

" And you are to have a donkey, and 
ride over and back every day," said his 
mother. 

" Make it a pony, and I'll say yes at 
once," said the boy. 

" Well, I think it will be more req>ect- 
able, and not much more expensive,*' 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

" But there's the tax," said the pru- 
dent father. 
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"I shaa't-go without the pony," said 
the boy. 

" Well, well, sha't ha* a pony then — 
thee'lt do honor to the family, and what's 
a pound or two to stand in the way o' 
that ? *' said Brassey. 

The clothes w^e made, the pony 
bought, the appointment obtained, and 
Master William duly admitted a free-boy 
in Crampleton graramar*8chool. In one 
week from that day he was expelled. He 
had been teased so incessantly by the 
boys, as his mother prc^nosticated, and 
flogged so severely by the master, that 
instead of going to school, he played tru- 
ant — was found out — carried before the 
trustees, and in pursuance of a statute in 
the founder's will, which Dr. Scrumps 
clearly expluned to them, ignominiously 
turned out. 

The boys had a half holiday giren to 
them to celebrate the happy event. 

How did Farmer Brassey act upon the 
occasion? He instilled into his son a 
belief in his great abilities, and a hatred 
of the upper classes of society — the nobs 
and grandees, as he called them. He 
sent him as a boarder to a classical and 
commercial school a few miles off, and 
sold the pony for fire pounds to pay the 
first quarter's account. 

Mrs. Brassey, in spite of the extra ex- 
pense, applauded her husband for his 
spirited conduct, and did her best to per- 
suade her son that the nobs were jealous 
of his great abilities. 

Chap. IL 

Years have passed away, reader. 
Bill Brassey is now Mr. William Brassey, 
of the firm of Brassey and Stubbs, exten- 
sive ironmongers in the borough of 
Crampleton. 

Had he displayed any great abilities 7 
Yes. He was clever at accounts, and 
wrote a good hand. He could speak, too, 
with great fluency on certain subjects, 
although his language was not peculiarly 
select, or his sentences grammatically 
constructed. The class of men, however, 
to whom his orations were delivered were 
not particular about the one or the other. 
He talked fast and furiously, about his 
superiors, and made his hearers laugh at 
their expense, and that was enough for 



them* He was the popular leader of all 
anti-church and anti-borough-rate meet- 
ings — the proposer of the popolar can- 
didate at all elections for a member of 
parliament, and the great promoter of 
everything which he Uiought likely to 
crush the church and the aristocrtcj. 
Above all things he hated the grammar- 
school and its master, and ^ent a great 
deal of money in inducing the little trades- 
men to send their sons there as freebojs, 
because he knew it annoyed the doctor 
and his young ''nobs and grandees." 
When the boy, as he invariaUy was, had 
been flogged out of the school, or baliied 
out of it, Brassey laid the case before 
the trustees, hired an attorney's clerk to 
argue the case before them, and paid for 
the insertion of a garbled statement of 
" the brutal cruelty exercised in Crun- 
pleton school " in the columns of one of 
the county papers. 

He met with but little support from 
his fellow^ownsmen in these attacb. 
They did not wish their sons to receife 
the sort of education for which the school 
was designed, and they knew that their 
incomes were considerably augmented 
by the pupils who were placed under 
Dr. Scrumps's care. Brassey called them 
by many hard names in consequence, 
and fought his battles without their aid. 
He was always beaten — like the poor 
boys who were sent to the school throogh 
his agency. But what did it matter!— 
he got up a new case, and went to fil- 
ing again. 

In person Mr. Brassey was tall, vciy 
stout, and had a large red face. Hk 
cheeks hung down over his neckcloth-^ 
for he despised collars — and his mouth 
was enormously large, and shaped rery 
much like that of a cod fish. Out of this 
mouth issued, as I have said, a voice that 
by its power proved the strength of his 
lungs. 

Brassey was a married man. He had 
taken unto him a wife, " one of the peo- 
ple," as he said, " not one of your nob- 
besses," in the person of his servant- 
maid. A good, prndent w«nan, was 
Mrs. Brassey, and quiet withal. She had 
a family of four little children, and gafe 
her husband good advice— to attend 
more to their interests and his own bo»- 
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ness than to the interests of the working 
chisses and the business of the borough. 

" Mrs. B.^' he woald say, solemnly, and 
throwing himself into his favorite orator- 
ical attitude, by placing his right hand 
into the bosom of his waistcoat, his left 
iato bis breeches pocket, and resting the 
weight of his body on either leg alternate- 
ly, " Mrs. B., marm, retain those obser- 
vations within the recesses of your own 
bnssum. There is an idiosyncrasy in the 
female sex which will not allow them to 
control their tempers. Even the great 
Aristt)te}l (Socrates he meant) with all 
his powers of rhetoric, had but an un- 
happy home from the uncontrollable na- 
ture of his wife's idiosyncrasy, by which 
is meant her tongue. These are facts, 
marm, that allows of no disputation^ un- 
less the pages of history is to be treated 
as an antiquated Moore's almanac. But, 
Mrs. Brassey, marm, I am free to observe 
that I shall allow of no Xantipps in my 
house. I love, and expect to find, an 
harmonious home." 

"It appears to me, Mr. Brassey, of 
lerj little consequence what sort of home 
you have, for you are always abroad.^' 

"Am't I at home now, marm? — is 
my home an harmonious one? — arn't 
you indulging your idiosyncrasy ? " said 
Brassey. 

" You are at home now, but you are 
dressed to go out, and for the last five 
days I have spent my long evenings 
alone," said his wife. 

" And where have I passed those eve- 
nings t Not in idleness — not in — *' 

" In a public house," said Mrs. Bras- 
sey. 

** We cannot meet ibr the discussion 
of public affairs in the public streets, 
marm. Last evening, let me see; last 
evening, I was busy at the Chequers, or- 
ganizing an opposition to the infamous 
project of paying the parson for an eve- 
ning lecture. The evening before that 
I qpent at the Bull in concentrating our 
forces to compel the town-clerk to sub- 
mit to a reduction of his salary. He is 
enormously overpaid, and shall succumb, 
or we will crush him. Our meeting at 
the Crown and Sceptre the night before 
that was for political purposes, marm ; to 
demand of our representative, as he is 



falsely called, to resign his seat— the 
cushion of corruption — for bavins voted 
in a manner he knew to be displeasing 
to us : on Monday the King's Arms wit* 
nessed — " 

**I wish you would witness, as you 
call it, your poor little children a little 
oftener. Little Billy has got the hooping- 
cough, Mary is down with the measles, 
and the two youngest look very ill, and 
all are so shabbily dressed I am ashamed 
to see them," said Mrs. Brassey. 

" Whose fault is that, marm ? Can I 
control diseases ? Call in the apothecary. 
Are the children shabby? Buy them 
new clothes." 

" I wish to do so, but you never give 
me any money, and forbid me asking for 
credit" 

"Apply to Stubbs — ask my partner, 
marm— he will supply your moderate 
wants — if they be moderate," said Bra»- 
sey. 

"No, he won't," said his wife. "I 
have applied to him, and he says yon 
spend so much upon public matters and 
in public houses, that he has been forced 
to put the key of the till in his pocket." 

" Stubbs never said that ! " said Bras- 
sey, looking amazed, "he never could 
dare to do it." 

" He did indeed," said Mrs. Brassey, 
ready to cry. 

"Enough, marm — don't attempt to 
come Ni-obb over me. It's worse to bear 
than your idiosyncrasy. I will scfek 
Stubbs, and demand of him the meaning 
of his extraordinary conduct to the bus- 
sum friend of his senior partner," said 
Brassey, preparing to leave the room. 

" You will be home to supper ! " asked 
his wife. 

" No, marm, I shall not. Nature has 
thought fit and proper to bless me with 
abilities, as my parents early discovered, 
and as lon^ as I am able to give utterance 
to my sentiments I will not absent myself 
from the large room at the Talbot when 
a question of so important a nature as the 
uncontrolled right of the little free-bom 
creatures of Cruropleton to play at mar- 
bles in the market-place is to be agitated. 
Is a beadle, the mere lick-spittle slave of 
a self-elected corporate body, to lay his 
cane oa the pack of a fi'ee Briton merely 
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because he plays— amuses his leisure 
hours — in a building erected and paid 
for by a rate on the inhabitants of the town 
in which he dwells ? No 1 forbid it, jus- 
tice — every thing — every body ! " 

''The five shillings you will spend 
there—" 

"In the service of the public — " 

" House, would buy a pair of shoes for 
little pilly» who is nearly barefooted/' 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

*'You are wrong in toto, marm; a 
Welsh rabbit and a glass or two to follow 
doesnH cost five ^shillings, but you will 
indulge your idiosyncrasy. I shall seek 
Stubbs, and come to an understanding 
with him." 

Brassey was leaving the room while 
his unezpressive face was trying to ex- 
press indignaticm in its every feature, 
when his wife begged of him to leave her 
a little ready money for domesticpurposes. 

'* Command my purse at all times ; but 
be economical, Mrs. Brassey ; there is a 
supply for you." 

His wife took the offering in her hand, 
and expected to see a sovereign. She 
was deceived. It was merely a shilling. 
She sighed, but said no more. Brassey, 
flattering himself upon his excessive lib- 
erality, walked out of the room. 

" Stubbs," said he, as he entered the 
stores, as he called the shop, " Stubbs, I 
would speak with you." 

" I am very glad to hear it," replied 
the partner, " for I have been looking out 
for an opportunity of talking to you for 
this fortnight past." 

"Follow me to the counting-house," 
said Brassey, swelling with indignation, 
and looking frowningly on his junior. 

"Wait until I have served this cus- 
tomer with three pennyworth of tin- 
tacks," said Stubbs. 

"Tacks? ay, tax upon everything," 
said Brassey, " even upon temper. After 
all I have done for the public weal, to 
think that those of my own house should 
rise up against me. Ingratitude, how- 
ever, is the reward which we men of pub- 
lic spirit must expect. The real reward 
is in our own bussums." 

" Now, sir,'* said Stubbs, entering the 
counting-house at the back of the stores 
mr shop, and taking a pen from behind 



his ear, " allow me to draw your attention 
to the sums you have withdrawn from the 
till," 

" Not now, Stubbs. I have an impor- 
tant engagement. Another time. I am 
here to speak of a matter which affects 
my dignity as a man, a husband, and your 
senior partner." 

" Well, speak out," said Stubbs, " only 
don't put yourself in a passion or an at- 
titude." 

" Mrs. Brassey, my wife, sir, tells me 
that she has applied to you for small sums 
of money to carry on her domestic ar- 
rangements with, and that you not cmly 
have refused to allow her such small sums, 
but have absolutely taken the control of 
the till into your own hands, and locked 
it." 

" The very point I wished to come to,** 
said Stubbs. " If you will only look over 
this account, you will find that a consid- 
erable sum has been abstracted." 

" What, sir ! — that's acticmable ! " 
said Brassey. 

" Well, then, has been drawn oat bj 
you. You need not look over every item, 
but just cast your eyes on the sum total,^' 
said Stubbs. " Three figures, by gosh, 
and in less than three months.'* 

" I have told you, Stubbs, that I have 
no time now for private business ; I am 
engaged in public matters, and will 
trouble you for a sovereign,'^ said Brassej. 

" Now really, my good friend, I wish 
you would attend a little more to yoar 
own business, and leave the public to 
take care of theirs. I slave night and 
day, but I don't mind that if I can only 
keep things straight ; but really, if you 
go on as fast as you have done lately, we 
must part, or both of us smash. It won't 
do — you drink and subscribe away the 
profits of our trade." 

" Hand me over a sovereign, Stubbs^ 
and to-morrow we will arrange our little 
private matters. Shut up early, and come 
to the Talbot. We shall have an inter- 
esting meetin^^ I am to take the chair. 
With the abilities as I am blessed witb, 
can I refuse to aid my country's cause ? " 

Poor Stubbs, who began to doubt his 
partner's abilities, and thought much of 
his own li-abilities, handed him the sove- 
reign, and took bis accustomed place 
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behind the counter. Brassey put the 
aovereign into his waistcoat pocket, and 
walked calmly, and with a most dignified 
tread, towards the Talbot. He passed 
the vicar and the grammar^chool master 
in his way, and showed the contempt in 
which he held both of them, by " voiding 
his rheum,'* as Shakspeare says, on the 
borough pavement 

" Make way there, air ; am I, a free- 
bom Briton, to be obstructed in my path 
by a paid-out-of-th&>rate functionary of a 
corrupt corporate body ? ^' 

** Lord love you, Master Brassey," re- 
plied the beadle of the town ; " I would 
not obstruct you for the world, even if 
yoo was marching out of the town never 
to come into it again." 

*' That's premeditated insolence — a 
speech prompted by the mayor, or the 
town clerk, or the aherifis, or somebody ; 
but a time will come — begone, sir — 
stand aside," said Brassey, as he waved 
the beadle away. 

" Go it, Bill Brassey," said a dirty little 
boy, glad to see the beadle snubbed. 
'* Marlows forever, and no mayors." 

" Good boy," said Brassey, laying his 
heavy hand on the urchin's head, " rely 
upon it, as long as I have a voice, no 
free Briton shall be controlled in his law- 
ful amusements by a thing like that." 

** Hurra-ah ! Bill Brassey forever ! 
What do you think of that, old blue and 
red V said the boy to the beadle, whose 
livery supplied the name by which he had 
addressed him. 

The boy's shout brought several more 
boys to his side, and amidst their cries of 
'' Bill Brassey forever — marlows and 
no mayors," that patriotic gentleman, 
smiling benignantly on his ragged con- 
stituents, was escorted to the doors of the 
Talbot inn. 

"Here he is — here he is — hurrah," 
said half-a-dozen people. " Here^s Bras- 
sey — stand aside — make room. Clear 
the way for the chairman." 

"Six pennyworth of gin-and-water, 
and change for a sovereign," said Bras^ 
sey, as he took the chair. The landlord 
bowed, and executed the order. 

" And a pipe and a screw, and change 
for a shilling," said Brassey. 

This order was also executed. Bras- 
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sey filled and lighted his pipe, gave three 
violent pufis to ignite the returns thor- 
oughly, and then rose on his long legs, 
and begged leave to propose a toast, 
which of course was conceded to him. 

" Marlows and no mayors ! " shouted 
the little dirty boys in the street below. 

" That's an omen. I accept it," said 
Brassey. "In the words of Infantine 
England, I give you ' Marbles and no 
Mayors ' — at least such as is elected by 
a corrupt corporation. With the honors, 
if you please, gentlemen." 

A faint shout was raised in the room, 
for his hearers were not yet " up to the 
mark ; " but the little dirty boys caught 
it up, and did justice to the toast. 

Brassey sat down, and as he smoked, 
pondered on the changes that a few years 
would make when those little dirty boys 
should have become men ; duly imbued 
with the glorious views which he should 
instil into them. It was a pleasing spec- 
ulation, and lasted him until his pipe was 
out, and his glass too. No one inter- 
rupted him, for every body believed that 
he was pondering on something for the 
benefit of his fellow-townsmen. 

"Now to business — landlord, the 
same again — but whereas the meeting ? " 
said Brassey, looking round on his six 
fi'iends, who were slowly handing one 
pewter pot to one another. 

"Here we are," said one of them, 
bolder than his fellows. 

" Call this a meeting ? Out of a bor- 
ough containing six thousand free-bom 
Britons, can only six, besides the chair- 
man, be found to stand up for the rights 
oftheir own progenies? I am free to con- 
fess it — I am deeply disgusted with my 
fellow-townsmen ! Where is Smugs, the 
doctor ? " 

" A dining along with the mayor," re- 
plied a voice. 

" Then I change my medical attend*- 
ant," said Brassey. "If Smugs prefers 
attending on the mayor to attending upon 
me, of course I shall prefer any body else 
to Smugs to attend on Mrs. Brassey when 
she's down with her fifUi." 

"Hear, hear— that's all fair," from 
the six. 

" And where is — "but here Mr. Bras- 
sey went through a catalogue of names 
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as long as that of Homer's ships, in which 
we need not follow him. The same re- 
ply was returned. They were all gone 
to dine with the mayor, who was giving 
a large corporation dinner that day, to 
which of coarse Brassey was not invited. 
The announcement was gloomily re- 
ceived, and followed hy a declaration, as 
in the case of poor Apothecary Smugs, 
that he should change his hutcher, his 
baker, and all his other tradesmen who 
preferred eating the dishes prepared for 
them by a mayor elected by a corrupt 
corporation, to hearing him advocate the 
interests of the marble-playing population, 
and paying for their own liquors. 

"Never mind them, Master Bill, tip 
us a speech," said one of the six. 

Brassey complied. He drank off his 
glass — put his right hand into his left 
*' bussum " — his left into his pocket, and 
delivered himself of a great part of the 
speech with which his brains were — 
enceintSf as Mrs. — would write. It 
was received with attention, but not with 
that zeal and noise to which he was ac- 
customed, and without which he could 
not get on. 

" How is this ? " said he ; *' don't my 
sentiments find an echo in the hearts of 
you six free-bom Britons ? " 

"O! yes — of course — can't be a 
doubt of it — remarkable echo — uncom- 
mon clever — dead hit," said the six. 

" Then why don't you respond to it ? " 
said Brassey. 

M^The bold man of the six looked into 
-the pewter measure, and declared he could 
see his face in the bottom of it. 

"Enough," said the patriot, "I un- 
derstand that which might have puzzled 
a man of less abilities than me. Land- 
lord, supply those gentlemen at my ex- 
pense." 

The experiment was successful. Bras- 
sey continued his speech, and had no 
complaint to make of the want of a re- 
sponding echo from the six free Britons. 

We need not pass the evening with him 
and his friends. It will be enough to say, 
that he spent his sovereign on them and 
himself, and left three-and-sixpence for 
liquids unliquidated. Accompanied by 
two of his friends, he managed to reach 
*his own door, and by the aid of " the lick- 



spittle of a corrupt corporate body"— 
the beadle — with whom he shook hands 
in the most affectionate manner, he con- 
trived to insert his latcLkey into his door, 
and admit hhnself to what he always d& 
scribed as "his castle." 

Poor Mrs. Brassey, who anticipated the 
result of his patriotism, met him in the 
passage, and lighted him up stairs ; and 
with great difficulty having dissuaded 
him from giving her a faithful report of 
the " few remarks he had made to one 
of the most influential meetings that had 
ever assembled at the Talbot," pot him 
to bed. 

Chap. IIL 

Some six months passed away. Bras- 
sey, as he himself described his process 
for supplying the borough with hot 
water, "kept the pot a biling." ET^ 
ning after evening was he found in some 
inn where a meeting had been fixed upon 
for the discussion of some very important 
measure — measures, not men, was his 
favorite dictum. He was looked coldly 
upon, however, by the respective landlords 
of these respectable inns ; for the number 
of persons who came to listen to his 
speeches was so much reduced, that 
what they consumed scarcely paid for fire 
and candles. His oratory, too, though 
progressing in vehemence by practice, 
did not produce the effects it had nsed 
to do. He was heard — a gentle bear, 
hear, now and then accompanied his p^ 
roration and conclusion, but that was all. 

" How is this ? " said Brassey to him- 
self, as he went home by himself, found 
the key-hole of his door without the bea- 
dle's help, and put himself to bed withoot 
his wife's assistance. "How is this! 
Can my abilities have failed me ? Am I 
less powerful than I was ? No. 1 1^^ 
better to-night than ever I did in my Iife> 
and yet — " 

"You certainly are improved, Wil- 
liam," said Mrs. Brassey, giving him a 
hearty kiss; "you come home much 
earlier, and always — always — " 

"What? — out with' it, marm," »W 
Brassey. 

" Sober now. You have found out, bj 
practice, what is just enough to do yoQ 
good." 
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" As to that, Mrs. Brassey, I am free 
to confess that if Stubbs had not had the 
key of the till, and the landlord of the 
Talbot had not alluded to the little ac- 
count already standing against me in his 
books, I might have taken one more glass 
and another pipe — but — " 

"Ah! that fully accounts for it," said 
Mrs. Brassey, sighing. ** The poor chil- 
dren ! — such shoes I — such frocks ! — 
such jackets ! " 

" Don't, Mrs. B., don't allow the idio- 
syncrasy of your sex to get the better of 
yoa." 

Mrs. Brassey sobbed as she turned in 
her bed, and said good-night. 

Her husband tried to sleep, but he 
could not. " That fully accounts for it," 
rung in his ears. " So it does," said he 
to himself. " My abilities have not failed 
me ; that is, my abilities to speak — but 
my ability to stand treat has. I see it 
all. It must be rectified — set right," 
and Brassey went to sleq), consoled with 
the notion that want of money, and not 
want of eloquence, had lowered him in the 
estimation of his fellow-townsmen. 

^'Stubbs," said he to his partner, on 
the following morning ; " Stubbs, we've 
been in business some time, and we've 
never — eh? never examined — that is 

{>articularly — how we stand. As it is a 
eisure time now, suppose we — eh ? just 
go over the books." 

" With all my heart," replied Stubbs. 
" It's what I have been trying to bring 
you to for the last twelve months, but 
you have been always so much engaged 
with the free-born Britons of the borough, 
that—" 

" Don't mention them," said Brassey ; 
** a more venial set don't vegetate on the 
surface of the earth." 

Stubbs was amazed, and looked ** What 
can you mean ? " 

Brassey understood the look, and re- 
plied to it " Would you believe it? but 
you will not." 

" Yes, I shall," said Stubbs. 

" No, you won't — you can't. Stubbs, 
as long as I, to use a very common and 
very expressive figger, ' stood Sam,' I was 
an eloquent angel ; now, since you have, 
rather coolly, I must own, denied me ac- 
cess to the till, and my credit is not very 



great at the bar, I am listened to, toler- 
ated — and that is all." 

"I could have told you all that a long 
time aeo," said Stubbs. 



" Then why did you not, sir ? " asked 
Brassey. 

" Because you never had time to listen 
to me — always going out somewhere or 
other. But now to business." 

The books were thrust under his very 
nose, and the senior partner exerted his 
"abilities" to see how he stood. He 
was really a good accountant, and when 
Stubbs returned, after a lapse of three 
hours, he .was not surprised to find his 
senior partner looking particularly blue 
at the result of his calculations. 

*' If the books are correct — " 

" Don't insult me," said Stubbs; " my 
cousin's a lawyer." 

" According to this statement, then," 
said Brassey, rather meekly, " it appears 
that my share of the stock in trade will 
hardly cover the amount I have drawn 
from the concern." 

"That 's it — glad you see it so clear- 
ly. Things taken at a fair valuation, 
will yield you fourteen pounds, nineteen 
shillings — I made it up to last night," 
said Stubbs. 

** How can it be ? What 's become of 
the two thousand I put in ?" asked Brassey. 

"All fairly accounted for," said Stubbs; 
" one pound a day is three hundred and 
sixty-five pounds a year, and you 've been 
going it faster than that — double block, 
in fact — abroad, without reckoning ne- 
cessary expenses at home — though you 
kept Mrs. B. and the little ones d — d 
shabby and very short, I must say." 

" What is to be done ? " said Brassey, 
too much frightened to notice the cool 
tone in which his junior partner address- 
ed him. 

" A dissolution," said Stubbs. 

" What, of Parliament ? then Spouter 
stands, and it 's all right," said Brassey. 

" No, of partnership," said Stubbs. 

Brassey groaned, and then said, 

" Why can't we go on as we are ? " 

"Impossible. I can't, I won't stand 
it any longer. We must dissolve. I '11 
pay the fourteen nineteen, and buy you 
out, or else, if you prefer it, I '11 retire, 
and you shall give me — " 
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" But where am I to get it from ? " 
said Brassey. 

" Hang me, if I know or care," said 
Stubbs. 

" Mr. Stubbs, it strikes me— " 

** Will you take the fourteen nineteen, 
or—" 

"What, sir?" 

" You shall see — my cousin knows 
how to make out a bill," said Stubbs. 

" Give me till to-morrow morning to 
consider. I must have made some friends 
in Crumpleton, and Spouter, with my 
interest, he cannot fail me.'^ 

" Try it on," said Stubbs ; " I '11 give 
you till Saturday, and advance you two 
sovereigns out of the fourteen nineteen." 

" Hand them over," said Brassey, and 
when he had clutched them, he proceed- 
ed to " try his friends." 

Brassey did try his friends, and might, 
if he had put a bold face on the matter, 
and quietly asked for the loan of a hun- 
dred for a day or two, have succeeded — 
to a certain extent. But no ; the patriot 
was a craven at heart — he was dead 
beat. He went about whining ; told 
everybody how he was ruined by sacri- 
ficing his talents — abilities was the word 
— to the prosperity of the borough and 
its ill-used inhabitants. In short, to use 
his own favorite phrase, he displayed his 
" idiosyncrasy." 

What was the result t When Satur- 
day came he was obliged to confess to 
Stubbs that he could not raise enough 
money to carry on the support of his fam- 
ily without accepting the difference still 
due to him out of the fourteen nineteen, 
and giving him a receipt in full for all 
demands, and permission to put into the 
local paper a notice of partnership dis- 
solved. 

Poor Mrs. Brassey, when her husband 
told her the result of his patriotism, burst 
into tears, but was not reproached for 
displaying her idiosyncrasy. She had a 
hearty good cry ; none of your snivel- 
ling, sighing, sobbing, hysterico-tragical, 
white-pocket-handkerchief sobbings, but 
a real hearty, choky cry. When it was 
over, she wiped her eyes, washed them, 
curled her hair, put on her best dress — 
it was anything but a good one — and 
went, up the town — to whom ? why, to 



the vicar, the man whom her husband had 
maligned and even threatened to cane. 

" Mrs. Brassey ! " said the vicar, and 
astonishment was marked in his face, as 
the lady and the name were introduced 
to him together. 

*' Yes, sir, here I am," and out came 
the whde story, fairly and firmly told. 

" I am sorry to hear it," said the vicar, 
"but — " 

" You cannot do anything for him — 
well — no wonder." 

" But," continued the vicar, " every- 
body saw how it must end." 

" In ruin — ruin." 

*' I trust not. It is a severe trial, and 
on your own account — " 

" The accounts was not mine, sir ; 1 
had nothing to do with them ; Stubbs 
managed the books." 

" Well, well," said the vicar, smiling 
on the simple soul, " I will consult with 
the mayor, and we will see what can be 
done. Will your husband allow me to 
enter his house and speak to him ? " 

" He 's so humbled he 'd let a pig into 
his parlor, so I am sure you may come,^ 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

The vicar smiled again, and promised 
to visit her in the course of the day. He 
shook hands with her as she left the 
room, and gave her hand a squeeze, 
which, as he was a bachelor, she thought 
was highly improper, but when she open- 
ed the hand he had pressed so hard, a 
something fell at her feet. She picked 
it up and found it was a five-poand note. 
How the poor woman did indulge in her 
idiosyncrasy ! She hastened home, told 
her husband where she had been, and the 
result of her visit. He begged to look at 
the note. It was given to him. Re ex- 
amined it, pronounced it to be no forge- 
ry, crumpled it up, put it into his waist- 
coat-pocket, and walked abstractedly 
down to the Talbot. 

" There goes Bill Brassey, the man as 
is broke." 

Gould it be he ? Did his ears deceive 
him ? No. 

" He han't got a stiver left" 

" His wife 's a starving, and his chil- 
dren in rags." 

" And all along of his frequenting of 
alehouses." 
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" And treating of everybody to hear 
him talk." 

" Ay, and precious stuff he used to 
talk too." 

These six sentences came distinctly 
on his ear. By whom were they uttered ? 
Why, by the very same six individual 
free-born Britons for whom he had " stood 
Sam" at the Talbot. 

Brassey winced as the remarks reach- 
ed him in succession. Every shot was 
painful, but the last hit him hard. 
*' Stuff," and with his " great abilities." 

He was too much annoyed to enter the 
Talbot. He wandered on, and resolved 
to do what he had not done for a long 
time — pay a visit to his aged mother at 
the farm. 

'* I wonder if she will see me ? " he 
asked of himself. " She has never for- 
given my marriage with a girl so inferior 
to me in station and abilities. I can but 
try." 

He walked up to the house by the same 
road on which he used to trot backwards 
and forwards to and from Crumpleton 
school, on his pony, and before he had 
reached the family mansion, had passed 
over, in his imagination, the scenes of his 
past life. 

" What a fool I have been ! — but, 
never mind. I 'm a prodigal son — if she 
will only forgive me, I 'm all right yet,'' 
said he. " If father had but have been 
left instead of mother — but it 's of no 
use complaining." 

Cautiously and slowly he opened the 
gate, and, instead of walking up to the 
front door, slid round under the cart-hov- 
els to the back entrance. The door was 
closed, which rather surprised him. He 
knocked as gently as a tramper with lu- 
cifer matches to sell would have knocked. 
No one replied. He summoned resolu- 
jtion and knocked louder, and then louder 
still. At length a servant opened the 
door — a stranger to him, and begged to 
know what he wanted. 

Brassey e3q>lained who he was, and why 
he was there. 

" Then you 're just in time," said the 
girl, ** for missus was took in a fit this 
morning, and Smugs, who was called in, 
has just been down to say, she 's going." 

Brassey thrust the unfeeling creature 



aside, and rushed up stairs into the well- 
known bedroom. Smugs put up his fin- 
ger to warn him off, but nature would not 
be warned off. The son ran to the bed- 
side of his dying parent, fell upon his 
knees at her side, seized her parched 
hand, and kissed it devoutly. 

The old lady looked at him fiercely, 
drew her hand from him with a jerk, 
pointed to an old bureau that stood in 
the room, and tried to say something or 
other. 

Smugs attempted to catch her words, 
but could only make out " will," 'law- 
yer," " alter," so he shook his head to 
intimate that he could not understand her 
meaning, which seemed to provoke her 
so much, that she turned her head aside, 
gave a convulsive shudder, and died. 

Smugs felt her pulse, put his hand upon 
her heart, placed his face close to her 
lips, and feeling no warm breathing upon 
it, announced her departure to her sor- 
rowing sons. 

" What was that about a will ? " said 
Bill Brassey, when they had left the room 
to the people who do the last offices — 
excepting the burial of the body — to the 
dead. 

" How can you — at such a time ? " 
said the elder brother. 

" When her body is still warm ? " said 
the second. 

" The painful scene had better be end- 
ed at once — let us see what she meant, 
and then we shall have nothing to do but 
to show our grief," said Bill. 

His brothers would probably have re- 
fused to gratify so ill-timed a curiosity, 
for they were plain, kindly-affection 
men ; but Smugs, who was anxious to 
discover the meaning of the old lady's 
disjointed wishes, opened the bureau, 
found the will, and brought it into the 
parlor with him. 

" Here it is — this will explain all — 
pity her speech failed her," said Smugs. 

** Read," said Bill, " read — pray read 
— and give us liberty to mourn." 

" May I ? '' said Smugs, looking to the 
elder brothers. 

As neither of them said "No,'' he 
opened the will, and found that the old 
lady had left all the accumulated scrap- 
ings of a long life &f industry to her son 
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William, to aid his "great abilities ^^ in 
promoting the honor of the family. The 
lease of the farm, and the stock and crops, 
she left to the elder brothers. 

" How much ? " inquired the heir. 

** Why," said Smugs, looking at the 
date, '* it was made, it seems, the year 
before your marriage. The sum, then, at 
her disposal amounted to thirty-nine hun- 
dred pounds ; but since that, there has 
doubtless been an addition, and — " 

''That'll do. Smugs,'' said Bill, and 
then^turning to his brothers, he observed, 
" Just the tippy, for I was cleaned out. 
Now, I '11 go and console my wife. Let 
me know when the funeral is — I '11 at- 
tend." 

Chap. IV. 

With what a different step and air did 
Mr. William Brassey retrace his path to 
the borough of Crumpleton ! He was a 
man again. Instead of stooping and 
looking for consolation from the ground 
below him, he drew himself up to his full 
height, and gazed on the clouds above 
him. He did not even see the little dir- 
ty boys, who cried out, " There goes Bill 
Brassey, the bankrupt." He walked 
steadily on, but not to his own private 
house. He went to the stores, and as- 
suming a proud look, said, 

" Stubbs — I'm provided with the 
stumpy — the partnership is not dissolv- 
ed — mother's dead, and I'm in the 
command of money." 

" I beg your pardon," said Stubbs ; 
''you've signed, sealed, and delivered, 
and you're no partner of mine — the 
same thing over again ? No, no — my 
cousin — " 

" Hang your cousin — won't you take 
me in again ? " said Brassey. 

" No," said Stubbs. 

" Then I '11 set up an opposition and 
ruin you," said Brassey. 

" Try it on," screamed Stubbs ; " we 'U 
see who has got the best abilities — for 
business." 

Brassey threw a look of intense hatred 
on his former partner in business, and 
stalked majestically out of the shop, to 
seek the partner of his bed. 

He had to pass the Talbot, however, 
on his way. Against the front of it, 



with their backs to the wall, were his %\x 
free-born Britons. They were staading 
about idling because no man would hire 
them on account of the badness (is there 
such a word ?) of their characters. They 
sneered as he approached. Brassey saw 
the sneer, but he pretended not to see it 
He smiled graciously, remarked that it 
was a lovely day, and entered the inn. 

" Landlord," said he, " you have some 
fine port — really recommendable port in 
your cellar — eh ? Send me in ball^- 
dozen, and give me change out of that— 
bottles returned. I see a few frieads of 
mine under your window — deduct a gal- 
lon of ale for them, and let your waiter 
tell them I have left a trifle for them— 
when I am ffone. As for your little ac- 
count — send it in next week. It is a 
mere trifle, and my mother 's dead — I'm 
in for the mopusses." 

The landlord looked incredulously at 
the vulgar swaggerer, but as he hid a 
five-pound note (the vicar's gift) in his 
hand, and knew that the old lady was a 
" warm one," as rich people are called, 
he made a low bow, gave Brassey the 
change out of the vicar's note, and beg- 
ged he would never again allude to the 
little account. 

" I think I will take a little something 
— grief — 3'ou know — the fountain of 
my tears is exhausted. It requires re- 
plenishing — six-pennyworth of gin-and- 
water, warm with, and a slice of lemon,^ 
said Brassey. 

He drank it, or rather sipped it slowly, 
and between the sips satisfied the land- 
lord's curiosity as to the amount in ready 
money of which the dear departed had 
died seised — saying, and conscientions- 
ly too, " Short of ten thousand. The 
farm and stock and the cr(^s, and all that 
goes to the two old sons." 

So great was the impression madeupoo' 
the mind of the landlord of the Talbot 
by this announcement, and the calm man- 
ner in which it was given, that, though 
naturally a stingy man, he offered to treat 
his dear friend with a glass of whaterff 
he liked. Brassey shook him by the 
hand, and said, ."By all means — bran- 
dy — warm, with." 

When Brassey had enjoyed "the land- 
lord's glass" he left the Talbot, but not 
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alone. The six free-born Britons who 
had partaken of his ale were waiting for 
him (as he meant they should be) and 
received him with loud shouts of " Bras* 
sej forever.** Not satisfied with display- 
ing this proof of their approval of the 
man and his ale, they insisted on accom- 
panying him to his own door. The little 
dirty boys who had heard a something of 
his newly-acquired fortune, joined them 
with loud shouts of "Bill Brassey for- 
ever; Marlows and no mayors.*' The 
patriot again smiled benignantly. 

Poor Mrs. Brassey was sitting in her 
little parlor with the vicar, the mayor, 
and the four little shoeless and shabby 
children about her, when she heard the 
load shouts of the fre^-bom Britcms and 
the dirty little boys. 

*' There I hark I don't you hear ? " said 
she. 

" What, Mrs. Brassey?" said the vi- 
car. 

''What, my good woman t*' said the 
mayor. 

" O ! what 's the use of all your kind 
offers of support and main^otnance for me 
and these dear little ones ? Come here, 
children, come and kiss your unhappy 
mother before the corpse of your poor 
father is borne in hooted and stoned to 
death,*' said Mrs. Brassey. 

"Calm yourself, Mrs. Brassey, calm 
yourself andjexplain,** said the vicar. 

" Are you deaf ? — can't you hear ? 
They are hooting him already, and hoot- 
ing always ends in violence. I know 
they 'II stone him, for the streets is just 
Macadamised.** 

'* Nonsense, marm,** said the mayor ; 
'^ think of the law. Let them stone him 
— that 's all. Borough courts are courts 
of justice, marm ; and if your husband is 
killed, his murderers will not fail to be 
hanged. We have a town clerk, marm, 
and — " 

The remainder of the mayor's speech 
is lost to posterity. The noise grew so 
loud and furious that Mrs. Brassey, fear- 
ing that an enraged populace might not 
limit their vengeance to punishing the 
head of the offending family only — seiz- 
ed her little ones and crammed them un- 
der the sofa. 

" It appears to me,'* said the vicar, 



** that the shouts we hear are not the hos- 
tile shouts for vengeance which you dread, 
I ain of opinion that your husband has 
done something or other by which he 
hath achieved popularity again.*' 

" Brassey forever," said the mayor ; 
" then of course they won*t kill him noto. 
Hush, marm, let us listen.** 

" Come out, little ones — it is all right 
— but how he has managed Heaven only 
knows-^ but he certainly has * abilities,* ** 
said Mrs. Brassey. 

The crowd drew near — Brassey put 
the latch-key into his door, and )iis hand 
upon his heart The mute eloquence 
conveyed in the action was responded to 
by a loud shout, and the party dispersed. 

" Brassey — Bill —dearest Bill,** said 
his wife, as she flung herself into his arms, 
crying and sobbing frightfully, "what 
does it all mean ? " 

" No more of this idiosyncrasy, marm, 
but answer me — who are these two in- 
dividuals in possession of an Englishman's 
home — his castle ? " said Mr. Brassey, 
looking insultingly on the vicar and the 
mayor. 

"O, Bill — dearest Bill — recollect 
the five-pound note," said Mrs. Brassey. 

"A note! What note?" 

" That the good vicar so kindly gave 
me in our distress, and which you — " 

"Did that representative of priestcraft 
dare to insult the wife of a free-born Bri- 
ton by insisting on her taking a Henry 
Hase, value five pounds, merely to induce 
her to join his besotted congregation ? — 
did he? Answer — if more yes than no, 
return it to him instantly, and let him 
leave my house — my castle," said Mr. 
Brassey, and he waved his arm like a 
principal tragedian towards his door. 

" You are a pretty specimen of a starv- 
ing bankrupt, you are,*' said the mayor, 
in a violent passion ; " but you '11 come 
to us yet — to the corporation you have 
BO vilely libelled, and be glad to eat of 
the crumbs that fidl from our table — you 
will — you — you — churlish — *' 

" Do I owe you anything for groce- 
ries ? '* asked Brassey with a sneer. 

" Nothing. I would not trust you for 
five farthings* worth of spices,** said the 
indignant mayor. 

" Then go — go — make the most of 
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your cinnamon and [nutmegs, for your 
nutce wUI soon be taken from you/' said 
Brassey ; " and as for you, Mr. P-a-r-s-o-n, 
if my wife has been rash enough to re- 
ceive anything from your over*paid sala- 
ry — or wages — she shall refund it." 

" O ! Bill," screamed Mrs. Brassey, 
" how can you ? " 

" If I see this indulgence in idiosyn- 
crasy repeated I shall dissolve another 
partnership," said Brassey ; " Stubbs and 
I are two already." 

The vicar and the mayor had disap- 
peared before the last sentence was com- 
pleted. 

" O, Bill what have you done Y we 
shall starve. Come out, children, and 
gaze upon the father who has, by his vi- 
olent conduct, ruined you all." 

Out tumbled the four little ones, and, 
at the mother's signal, set up such a 
screaming and bellowing as nearly drove 
their father mad. 

" Clear the room, marm, and know that 
a man in possession of five or six thou- 
sand pounds can never starve in this char- 
itable country. My mother is dead, and 
I *m heir to dl her ready ! " 

Poor Mrs. Brassey left the room with 
her children under a firm conviction that 
her patriotic husband had an incipient 
attack of delirium tremens. 

Chap. V. 

There was no mistake about Mr. Bras- 
sey being a man of fortune again. The 
will was indisputable. He took out let- 
ters of administration, and went through 
all the necessary and rather expensive 
processes compulsory on such occasions, 
sold out of the funds, and took the largest 
shop-premises in Crumpleton, and set up 
business in opposition to his late partner. 
He beat him too — for a time — for his 
command of ready money enabled him 
to buy and sell cheaper than Stubbs could 
do. Did Stubbs sell an article for ei^h- 
teen-pence? Brassey put a ticket in his 
window offering one of superior materials 
and workmanship for fifleen-pence. If 
Stubbs demanded ready money of a sus- 
picious customer, Brassey let him have 
the goods he wanted at six months' credit. 
If any little tradesman in the same line 
of business wanted accommodation, who 



was the man that gave it to him t not 
Stubbs, but Brassey. 

Brassey might have fallen back into 
his former system of idleness, inattention 
to business, and the frequenting of pub- 
lic houses for the maintenance of the 
public interests, but he had heard a whis- 
per that Stubbs had offered to lay very 
long odds that he would beat him yet. 

<< Will he ?" said Brassey ; <* we shall 
see. I will stick to business if it is only 
to annoy him and show him that my fa- 
ther was not wrong when he said that I 
had ' great abilities.' " 

Brassey dicf as he said he would do, 
for some months. He really was beating 
Stubbs by underselling him and giving 
credit — on security — when an event 
happened which turned the current of his 
thoughts into a political channel. The 
M. P. for the borough of Crumpleton 
died, and Mr. Spouter, of Ninepins Hall, 
announced himself as a candidate to rep- 
resent it in parliament. 

Brassey hired a competent shopman — 
left him to take care of the business — 
and rode over to Ninepins Hall to offer 
his services, his vote, and his generous 
interest to the " man of the pec^le." 
Spouter, not only gave him a dinner that 
day and a bed that night, but told him to 
look upon the hall as his own until the 
election was over. Did Brassey assume 
upon such unbounded liberality? Not 
he. He dined and slept one day ands 
night, and then returned to canvass the . 
borough, and entertain the potwallopers 
at his own private cost, in order that no 
charge of treating mi^ht unseal his 
" friend, as he was permitted and proud 
to call him,'' provided he once got him 
into it. 

" Now," said he, " I will show my en- 
emies what a judicious outlay, to insure 
popularity, will effect. Let the corrupt 
body look to itself — I am ready with a 
thousand, or two if one is not enough. 
I '11 exhaust their coppers (coffers lie 
meant,) and see if they dare apply for a 
borough rate, that 's all.'' 

He did as he threatened to do. He 
opened every friendly public house every 
evening, and invited persons of all shades 
and grades of political sentiments to meet 
there — all free-and-easy like. When 
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thej were assembled, he apologized to 
them for having asked them to an inn 
instead of his own hoose, which, of 
coarse, was not fit to receive them, owing 
to Mrs. Brassey being " down with her 
fifth.'^ As he could not receive them at 
home, the least he could do was to pay 
for any little expenses they might incur 
in doing him the honor of listening to his 
speeches in behalf of Mr. Spouter, who 
was resolved, that if he was returned to 
parliament, it should be by the unbought 
suffrages of the voters. He, Mr. Spout- 
er, had refused to spend a farthing — un- 
til the election was over. 

So large were the meetings of bona 
Jide voters upon these occasions, that the 
corporation were alarmed. They began 
to think that Brassey was somebody, and 
might really return a member, and leave 
them in a glorious minority. 

The wily old town clerk thought oth- 
erwise, and having calculated his forces, 
knew he was sure to win ; but he did not 
tell his employers as much, because he 
wanted to make the most of his exertions 
— and quite right too. 

Well, the election " came off." The 
show of hands was ten to one in favor of 
Mr. Spouter. There was no doubt about 
it. They went to a poll, of course, and 
Spouter was in an inglorious minority. 
Fifty-four alone, out of three hundred 
^voters, recorded their votes in his favor. 

** Never mind," said Spouter, as he 
walked home with his friend and propos- 
er, Brassey, " let us eat our dinner in 
peace, and thank our friends that we 
have given the corporation a shaker — 
they polled four votes less than ever they 
polled before." 

" But I don't like being beaten," said 
Brassey, on the point of indulging his 
idiosyncrasy ; *' and then the expense we 
have been at." 

" We, my dear fellow, wt7 I said, 
publicly, I would be returned without a 
farthing's expense, or I would not stand." 

" True, true ; but privately, you gave 
me what the French call cart blank — to 
spend what I pleased — so that I insured 
your return," said Brassey. 

** Of course I did. Have you insured 
, my return 1 I have been cheered, but 
not chaired/' said Spouter. 



"But you will reimburse?" 

"Notasott." 

" Say that in English." 

" Not a halQ>enny." 

" Then I will bring an action against 
you — I'll — " 

"No you won't — you'll come to 
Ninepins Hall and dine with me," said 
Spouter. 

"If I do, I do; bat if I do, may I 
be — " 

" DonH be gross — if you won't come, 
you wonH — won't you? Well, good- 
by, my dear fellow — infamously treated 
— I say no more — infamously." 

Spouter jumped into his carriage, and 
left his chief agent a miserable individ- 
ual. 

"Who cares?" said Brassey; "I've 
spent a deal of money, and on a mere 
cur. But I 've made myself notorious. 
I '11 get into the corporation, and then — 
won't I? — that 'sail." 

Brassey went home. Not a soul met 
him in the street; for every one who had 
a vote was engaged to dine with the suc- 
cessful candidate; those who had not, 
were gone to the town-hall to see the fiin 
in which they were not allowed to par- 
take. Where were the free Britons? 
Where were the little dirty boys? How 
came the patriot, the great reformer of 
the borough of Crumpleton, to go home 
unattended? We have answered that 
question ; his friends were with his ene- 
mies. 

" Never mind," said Brassey, " a time 
mav come — but I'll reserve my obser- 
vations until I have an opportunity of 
making them before somebody — 111 
stick to business, recover the outlay that 
shabby beast" — yes, he called him 
beast — " that shabby beast, Spouter, 
has* caused me, floor Stubbs, get elect- 
ed into the corporation, and stand for 
mayor." 

" Marlows and no mayor," shouted a 
little dirty boy, who had been sent home 
by the beadle. 

" Wait till /stand," said Brassey ; " he 
will alter his cry." 

As he consoled himself thus easily, 
Brassey applied his latch-key to his front 
door — for the shop, like all other shops 
on that eventful day, had been closed on 
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account of the election. He merely ask- 
ed the girl how her mistress and number 
five was, and went into the counting- 
house. 

** I '11 just see how we stand," said 
Brassey. " Where 's the cash-box t " 

He looked high and low, right and left, 
but the cash-box was not to be found. 
He rung the shop-bell, and the maid came 
in to answer it. 

" Where is Mr. Dubbs? " inquired her 
master. 

" Ain't a notion,'' said the girl. 

" Send for him — ^^he is, like the rest, 
eating the meat and (drinking the beer of 
corruption — send for him," said Brassey. 

The girl could find no one to send, so 
she went herself, and after half-an-hour, 
came back with the news that the faith- 
ful Dubbs had taken an outside place on 
the middle-day coach. 

" Done again 1 and with my abilities ! " 
sighed Brassey. 

He was doue. Dubbs had not only 
absconded with checks, notes of hand of 
various dates, and gold and silver coin ; 
but he had absolutely been round collect- 
ing bills, and pocketed the money for 
them wherever he found a debtor willing 
and able to pay. 

Brassey told his wife of his fresh dis- 
asters — cursed the whole world indis- 
criminately, and took three extra glasses 
of something warm. Poor Mrs. Brassey 
shed many bitter tears — in short, indulg- 
ed in her idiosyncrasy. 

Chap. VI. 

Was Brassey ruined ? asks the cour- 
teous reader. Very nearly, but not quite. 

He set to work again, being disgusted 
with public matters and a candidate's 
shabbiness. He even went so far as to 
desert the Talbot, and snub the free-born 
Britons and the dirty little boys — Infan- 
tine England. He despised the power of 
voting for an M. P., and resolved to ex- 
ercise his vote no mor^ Mrs. B. was 
delighted to hear him say so, and express- 
ed a hope that all his interest would be 
devoted to the services of his family. 

''All, marm ; henceforth William Bras* 
sey lives but for himself and his family 
— unless, indeed, a vacancy should occur 
in the corporation." 



A vacancy did occur. Brassey stood. 
He had six votes recorded in his favor. 
The free-born Britons acted nobly. What 
were they among so many ? His oppo- 
nent polled the rest of the borough voters. 

" Never mind," said Brassey, " a time 
may come when — " 

And so it did. Somebody — was it 
Lord Brougham ? — introduced a slash- 
ing measure for a reform in the corpo- 
rations. What a stir it did make ! Bras- 
sey was in his glory. He opened the taps 
of the Talbot — set the spigots of every 
public house in the place running — 
stood for a town-councillor, and was elect- 
ed. He came in last of twelve, and only 
by one vote. But what did that matter ? 
that Tote was his own — so that he really 
was not indebted to anybody for his suc- 
cess. 

Then there was a mayor to be elected 
out of the new municipals I Who was 
it to be? Who would offer himself un- 
der such awfully exciting circumstances! 
Bill Brassey did. He put forth a hand- 
bill, in which he proved, in very bad 
grammar, that the old mayors and corpo- 
rations were regular rogues, and had 
robbed the borough frightfully ; and that 
the only chance for the borough to recoT- 
er its lost property, was for them to elect 
him. Bill Brassey, mayor. 

The day of election came, and with it, 
to the council chamber, came Bill Bras- 
sey, swelling himself out, like a frog, 
with self-importance. He was proposed 
and seconded amidst loud shouts. Erery- 
thing looked favorable for his success — 
when the wily town clerk, a sly old fox, 
stood up and asked him, " How he could 
have the impudence, after having been a 
broken down man — almost a bankrupt 
— a bad manager of his family, and little 
better than an insolvent at the present 
moment — how he could have the impu- 
dence to offer to manage the affairs of so 
important a borough as Crumpleton." 

Brassey sunk into nothingness ; went 
home and abused his wife until she be- 
gan to indulge her idiosyncrasy. He 
then sought solace in the Talbot, and as 
he sipped his glass, said, " What chance 
has a poor Froo like me against that old 
Fox, the town clerk ? ' 
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There is a general prejudice against 
gossip ; yet every one more or less in- 
dulges in it. Small country towns are 
made light of in metropolitan ones on 
account of this propensity ; and yet even 
in the greatest, we hear much conversa- 
tion which cannot be regarded as any- 
thing but gossip. Why is this ? How 
comes it that men have universally the 
grace to condemn what they have univer- 
sally the bad taste to give way to? May 
it not be that there is an error in the con- 
demnation of gossip, not in the indulgence 
in it ? If we could suppose such to be 
the case, the practice and principles of 
mankind would on this point be m har- 
mony, excepting only for the anomaly of 
our condemning what is not entitled to 
be condemned. 

The truth seems to be, that gossip 
comes in for a great deal of the odium 
due to its step-sister Scandal, and this in 
consequence of a confusion in the use of 
the words. We often speak of a coterie 
being addicted to scandal, when it is 
fond merely of gossip ; and as frequent- 
ly that is softened into gossip which in 
reality is scandal. And doubtless there 
is some reason for this confusion, seeing 
that the two things are occasionally seen 
shading into each other so finely, that 
hardly anybody could determine where 
the one begins and the other ends. But 
things may be blendingly connected, and 
yet perfectly distinct — as (to take a pal- 
pable though not new illustration) the 
cheek and chin melt into each other, and 
yet are unmistakably separate things. 
When we set ourselves seriously to dis- 
tinguish between the two entities in ques- 
tion, no difficulty is experienced, and the 
innocence of Madame Gossip becomes as 
manifest as does the spitefulness and 
wickedness of Miss — (yes, for she is an 
old maid) — Miss Scandal. 

Miss Scandal is a very dire old lady, 
with something like that interest in the 
* morality of a country which the hangman 
has ; that is to say, she has a sensible 
gratification in seeing errors committed, 
because, without occasionally having 
such to comment on, she could not exist. 
She snaffs a trespass afar off, watches its 



development with fond anxiety, and would 
suffer grievous disappointment were it in 
anyway to go off abortively. It is need- 
less to ask why any one should delight in 
battening on the faults and follies of oth- 
er poor mortals ; as well inquire why the 
crocodile and vulture seek their highest 
enjoyments in putrid animal substances. 
Enough that there are such beings. 

Very different is that good-humored 
matron Mrs. Gossip. She takes an in- 
terest in the affairs of her neighbors, but 
it is in matters which there is no harm 
in speaking of. If resident in a country 
town, she will tell you who is to have a 
dinner-party to-day, and who are to be at 
it — what jellies have been ordered at the 
confectioner's, and which of the two ex- 
tra servants of the place has been hired 
in to assist What mischief, however, is 
there in this? In a cathedral town, she 
will give you every particular of the 
shades of opinion of the various clergy, 
and how each of them stands affected to 
the white gown : but is there any harm 
in merely talking of such things ? Again, 
in a mercantile place, you will hear from 
the same excellent authority how much 
certain parties are doing at present in 
cottons, and what certain other parties 
are understood to have cleared by their 
late speculations in railways. But here, 
too, her tongue is innocuous. Every kind 
of place, not excepting London itself, 
every great profession, every great inter- 
est, has its own gossip — gossip being, in 
short, nothing more or less than the par- 
ticulars respecting the many private per- 
sons, characters, and events which come 
within the range of observation of partic- 
ular parties. But in adverting to, and 
comtnenting upon, such matters, there 
may be no harm either meant or done. 
If there is merely an indulgence in a 
natural curiosity, or perhaps an unbend- 
ing of the mind from severer studies — 
some being gratified, and no one injured 
— what can reasonably be said against 
it? 

Gossip is sometimes condemned upon 
what appears at first rather plausible 
ground ; namely, that it is an unwarran- 
table hiterference with the affairs of our 
neighbors. " Mind your own concerns " 
is, for sundry reasons, a favorite maxim. 
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Gossip violates it, and gossip is therefore 
branded as something very bad. All this, 
however, is a fallacy. It is quite impos- 
sible for any person to mind only his own 
affairs, and take no concern in those of 
his fellow-creatures. Were it possible, 
it would be at once absurd and wicked. 
But it is not possible. And the reason 
simply is, that we are social beings, and 
not hermits. If I am put into a world 
where I cannot pursue a single object, or 
indulge in a single pleasure, without be- 
ing more or less brought into connection 
with other parties, it appears to me that 
to say, " Mind not the affairs of your 
neiffhbors,** is like bidding a man be 
cocu whom you have placed at a roasting 
fire, or telling him to be clothed when he 
has no clothes, and nothing wherewith to 
purchase them. If I am to be in the 
world at all, I must take a concern in 
everything pertaining to my neighbors : 
I must know much of their character, 
their domestic habits, their connections in 
life, their means, or I shall not know how 
to deal with them in any of our unavoid- 
able relations. Either I shall, in ignor- 
ance, trust them too much or too little, 
according as my cautiousness may dic- 
tate ; and thus, in one way or another, 
commit an error. It is not merely that 
I shall be in the dark as to their fidelity 
in affairs touching pecuniary interests. 
Some men speak widely, some precisely ; 
some are sanguine, others too despondent. 
It is necessary to know the character of 
men in these respects, in order to know 
how to receive anything they say — what 
allowance to make, and what defect to 
supply. Hundreds of things we do every 
day, are done with any degree of confi- 
dence or accuracy only in consequence 
of our having previously consulted with 
this same Madame Gossip, who is at the 
same time in so much odium and so much 
request. It will hot do to say, ** Inquire 
into characters and circumstances when 
occasion arises ;^^ we must have a large 
stock of such knowledge ever on hand, 
in order to be. able to act with prompti- 
tude, or to any good purpose. In fact, 
in all but extraordinary cases, it is neces- 
sary to have the knowledge in a ready- 
money form, if we would act at all ; for, 
if we had to seek for it, the opportunity 
would stale, and the door would close. 



Perhaps, going to seek for it, we should 
not readily find it. It is therefore neces- 
sary, I say, for all men who are to take a 
part in worldly affairs, to have their ears 
open to whatever they can readily hear 
regarding persons and things. Often 
they will hear what is incorrect ; some- 
times prejudice will mingle in the tissue; 
but for this there is no remedy but in 
hearing much, and testing one man's dis- 
course by another's. 

There is even some higher ground on 
which a concern in the affairs of our 
neighbors might be advocated. We are 
to love our neighbors as ourselves ; and 
undoubtedly if we do not feel kindij to- 
wards our fellow-creatures generally, and 
busily seek to benefit at least some of 
them, and be more concerned for the wd- 
bie of a certain few than for our own, 
we cannot be truly happy. But how are 
we to carry out this beautiful maxim, the 
deep and eternal basis of all human mo- 
rality, and that which is yet to make the 
earth a rose garden, if we are never to 
listen to a single circumstance respecting 
these neighbors, never to take a moment's 
interest in any one of their domestic con- 
cerns? It is manifestly impossible. A 
love, then, to hear of that which touches 
the weal or wo of our neighbors, abstract- 
ed from all tinge of officious and mali- 
cious interference, seems to me essentially 
a good point in human nature, something 
leading to and assistant of the working 
out of the great moral apothegm in ques- 
tion, and without which life would be a 
dreary and sapless waste. Call it gossip, 
or by any other smile-provoking name 
you please ; but, regarded merdj as a 
certain form or expression of the interest 
which man feels in man, as his brother 
in this pilgrimage, I think it not merely 
a defensible, but, under limitations, an 
admirable thing. 

Have we not here an instance of the 
feelings giving forth a wiser response than 
the intellect? Mankind love gossip ; this 
is the language of the feelings. They 
condemn it ; this is the declaration of 
the intellect. Looking narrowly, we find 
that the dictum of the feelings is suscep- 
tible of a better defence than that of the 
judgment. Wondrous, wondrous are 
the ways of the mind in dealing with 
what surrounds it in this mazy scene ! 
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A0VERTUBE Of HISKAN XELTILLE. 

lift. Mblvilub, aocording to his own 
•ceoont, in his "Narrative of a Foor 
Months* ResideDce among the Natives of 
a Valley of the Marquesas IstaAda/' was a 
sailor on board the *^ DoUjr/' an American 
whaler, which visited the craising-grounds 
^ihe Pacific, in the year 1842. The ves- 
sel had been six months at sea, out of sight 
of land, chasing the ^^rm^whale beneath 
the scorching sun of the line -* the skf 
abovci the sea aromid, and nothing else. 
Many weeks had elapsed since her frerii 
provinons had been all ejLhausted ; there 
was not a single yam or sweet potato 
left; nothing hot salt horse and sea- 
bisenity notlmig green or fresh to took 
upon save the inside of her bulwarks, 
aiid these were of a vUe and sickly hue. 
To aiwavate these evils, unendurable 
aMM^ain all cooscience, the coimnander 
was a harsh, selfish fellow, who would 
aot have oared, so long as his own wants 
ware attended to, tbcoigh his men had 
been living on saked plank. No wonder 
that, under these circumstances, the erew 
beoanie luid-aiek, and that visions of 
▼aidant islands, happy valleys, tropiaal 
firnits and flowers, desertion and liberty, 
floated before their minds. The cap- 
taints store of delicades was not ever- 
lasting, however ; an appeal to his 
akMsach was more powerful than one to 
h» heart ; and so the IMly's prow was 
at length turned landward. The Mar« 
qneeas was her destination ; uid thither, 
in eighteen or twenty days, the gentle 
trad^winds wafted her yearning crew. 
It was in the summer of 1842 that they 
dropped anchor in the bay of Nukubeva, 
and jast at the time that the French 
Rear-Admiral Du Petit Tbouars was 
taking measures for the subjugation of 
iheae islands* The bay and valley of 
Nukubeva were, of course, in great com- 
motion. It was high ga]a-<iay with the 
erew of the Dolly ; and the temptations 
of the island, rendered doubly powerful 
by the memcMry of the harsh treatment they 
had experienced at sea, told among them, 
as might have been expected. Here, then, 
Herman Melville, in company with an- 
other shipmate, made up his mind to de- 
aert, and to take his chance among the 
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natives until some more kindly craft 
might appear for his reception. 

Having made their escape in their 
ordinary sailor dress, with no implements 
save their knives, and no stores save a few 
biscuit, a pound or two of tobacco, and 
a piece of calico to serve as a present to 
the natives in case of need, our two run- 
aways made for the heights of Nukuheva, 
whence they might watch the departure 
of the Dolly, and be out of reach of the 
inhabitants, who never leave the bosoms 
of their valleys — each tribe possessing 
its own vale, to which they are confined 
at once by the surrounding heights and 
the fear of their neighbors. To these 
heights they forced their way through 
jungle and cane-brake, drenched to the 
skin by heavy rains, bruised, torn, and 
bleeding. At the height of 3000 feet 
night fell around them, cold, weary and 
hungry ; the rain and friction had ground 
their biscalt to pulp, and this pulp was 
rendered all but uneatable by the iuice 
of the tobacco, which had been thrust 
into the same receptacle. They looked 
around them for fruit, but they were 
above the region of the cocoarnut and 
bread-tree ; and, unsavory as their bis- 
cuit pulp micht be, it was their only 
resource, miat they bad might have 
sufficed for a single meal ; but the Dolly 
would not sail for eight or ten davs, and 
to descend from their security till then, 
would be to defeat the project for which 
thev had already hazarded their fame 
and fortune. What then was to be done t 
'' After a brief discussion, in which both 
of us expressed our resolution of not de- 
soending into the bay until the ship^s de- 
parture, I suggested to my companion that, 
little of it as there was, we should divide 
the bread into six equal portions, each of 
which should be a day's allowance for 
both of us. This proposition was assent- 
ed to ; so I took the silk kerchief from 
my neck, and, cutting it with my knife 
into half-a-dozen equd pieces, proceeded 
to make an exact division. At first 
Toby, with a degree of fastidiousness 
that seemed to me ill-timed, was for 
picking out the minute particles of to- 
bacco with which the spongy mass was 
mixed; but against this proceeding I 
protested, as by such an operation we 
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tnast have greatlr (fiminisfaed its quan- 
tity. When the mvirion was acGomplish- 
ed, we found that a daj*s allowance for 
the two was not a great deal more than 
what a table-spoon might hold. Each 
separate portion we immediately roHed 
tkp in the bit of silk prepared for it ; and, 
Joining them altogether intQ a small pack- 
age, I committed them, with solemn in- 
junctions of fidelity, to the custody of my 
companion. For the remainder of that 
day we resolved to fast, as we had been 
fortified by a breakfast in the morning ; 
and now, starting again to oar ieet, we 
looked about us for a shelter during the 
nighty which, from the appearance of the 
heavens, promised to be a dark and tem- 
pestuoos one.** 

Still holding inland towards the central 
heights of the iaAand^ from which the 
valleys radiate like the spokes of a wheel, 
cur adventurers came to a water fUI, 
vnder the cliiT of which they proposed to 
rest tin the morning. The night was 
wet and gusty ; so, nimtinff a few falteu 
branches against the precipice, and cov- 
erii^ them with leaves and withered 

Sass, the^ crept under, and disposed 
eir wearied bodies as they could best 
eotitrive. ■• Shall I ever forget that hor- 
rid night t As for poor Toby, I could 
scarcely get a word out of him. It would 
have been some consolation to have heard 
his roice ; hut he lay, shiverine, the live- 
long night, like a man afflicted with the 
talsv, with his knees drawn up to his 
ead, while his back was supported 
Srainst the dripping side of the rock, 
uring this wretched night, there seem- 
ed nothing wanting to complete the per- 
fect misery of our condition. The rain 
descended in such torrents, that our poor 
shelter proved a mere mockery. Tn vain 
did I try to elude the incessant streams 
that poured upon me. By protecting 
one part, i only exposed another ; and 
the water was continuaHy finding some 
new opening through which to drenph 
Qi. I have had many a ducking in the 
course of my life, and in general care 
little about it; but the accumulated hor* 
rors of that nijAit, the death-like coldness 
of the place, nie appalling darkness, and 
the dismal sense or our forlorn condition, 
almost unnaimed me.'* Aa night %e ax* 



pected, the earliest peep of dawn fomoA 
them stirring from this uncomfortable 
resting-place ; and having despatched 
their scanty breakfast ef MscuH palp, 
they were ^ce more on their joomey. 
After three or four days of toilsome wan- 
dering by day, and lairinff by night imder 
the shelter of rocks or fallen trunks, their 
miserable stock of provision was eon- 
Bumed ; and there was now no alter- 
native but to descend into the first ralley, 
and risk a reception with the natives. 
To turn back to the Nakiihevans woold 
hav« been madness, as these people weie 
sure to deliver them up to the ressel m 
hope of reward ; 16 make a hap»hasard 
descent was a mere Kfe4flfttery — they 
might faH into the hands of the miM and 
gentle Happars ; bat they were quite as 
likely to enter the valley eC the Typees, 
reputed the moat fierce and canvibal of 
the Mafqoesans. t Desoend, however, 
they must, or starre where they were. 
Their biscuit erambs were gone, and tito 
chewing of succulent shorn and ycfing 
buds was but a temporary expedient. 

Taking, then, the nrst water otNii as 
that offered, they eommenced 4ieir ^ 
scent to the more fertile low lands. 
** From the narrowness cf the gerge, and 
the steepness of its sides, there was eo 
mode of advancing but by wading through 
the water ; etnmMing every moment over 
the impediments which lay hidden tiiider 
its surfece, or tripping against the hvge 
roots of trees. Bet the flMMt anneyl^ 
hindrance we encountered was frem a 
multitude of crooked boeghs, which, 
shooting out almost horizontally Irem 
the sides of the chasm, twisted them- 
selves together, in fentastic maesea, al- 
most to the surface of the stream, aiford- 
ing us no passage except under the lew 
arches which they formed. Under the w t 
we were obliged to crawl on onr hands 
and feet» sliding dong the oozy anrfeee 
of the rocks, or slipphig into the deep 
pods, and with scarcely light enongh to 
guide us. Occasionally we would strike 
our heads against some projecting linb 
of a tree; and while imprudently en- 
raged in rubbing the injured part» would 
nil sprawling among flinty firagments, 
cutting and bruising ourselves, whilst 
the unpityittg waters flowed over ear 
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yvoilrate bodm. Belsoot, wormmg hiin- 
adf Ihrough ifae subterraaean passages 
of tbe EgjpUaii catacombs, could not 
bave met witb greater impedimeots than 
those we bere encountered. But we 
%fiiggled against tbeaa manfullj^ well 
kBowing oor only hope lay in advancing. 
Towards sunset we baited at a spot where 
wo made preparation for passing the 
^hl. Here we Gonstructed a shelter 
in amdi tbe same way as before; and 
crawLing into it, endoavored to forget our 
■askings*" Having cootiaaed their de> 
^ceot an the following morning, they 
noon came to a rocky precipice, nearly 
a hondred feet. in depth, that extended 
aU across the nhannely md over which 
the wild stream poured in an unbroken 
lea|>. On either hand the walls of the 
ravoiepreeented their overhanging sidesi 
both Move and below the fall, affording 
mo means whatever c^ avoiding the cata- 
rnm by taking a circuit round it. Des* 
pevate men will often accompiish, it is 
said, what would utterly baffle the most 
skilful and cautious ; and so it was with 
oor adventurers. The sides of the ravine 
were covered with curious-looking roots, 
nome three or four inches in thickness, 
and several feet long, which, after twistr 
iog UBMHig the fissures of tbe rock, shot 
peipondicularly over it, and ran, taperii^ 
to a point, in the air, hanging over the 
fnlf like so muoy dark iciclea. They 
oovered nearly the entire surface of one 
side of the gorge, the lowest of them 
reaching even to the water- Many were 
OMMo^grown and decayed, with their exr 
tvemities snsnped off; and those in the 
noinity of the fall were slippery with 
naoisture. Their scheme was to intrust 
themselves to these treacherous-looking 
roots, and, by slipping down from one to 
another, to gam the bottom 1 Toby, tbe 
lightest and most active, commenced this 
dsngerous descent; our hero foUosved, 
oantioosiy transferring himself from the 
root down which he vst slid to a couple 
of others that were near it, wisely deem- 
ing two strings to his bow better than 
eno, and taking care to test their strength 
iiefore he trusted his weight to them. 
^ On arriviiig. towards the end of the 
neoond stage m this vertical journey, and 
■hiking the long roots that were round 



me, to my consternation, they snap{>ed 
off, one after another^ like so many pipe 
stems, and fell in fragments against the 
aide of the gulf, qplaaning at last into the 
waters beneath. As, one after another, 
the treacherous roots yielded to my 
grasp, and fell into the torrent, my heart 
aunk within me. The branches by which 
I was suspended over the yawning chasm 
swung to and fro in the air ; and I ei^ 
pected them every moment to snap in 
twain* Availed at the dreadful fate 
that menaced me, I dutehed frantically 
at the only large root which remained 
near me ; but in vain. I could not reach 
it, though my fingers were within a few 
inches of it. Again and again I tried to 
reach it ; until at length, maddened with 
the thought of mv situation, I swaved 
myself violently by striking my fool 
against the side of the rock, and, at the 
instant that I approached the large root, 
caught desperately at it, and transferred 
myself to it. It vibrated violently under 
the sudden weight, but fortunately did 
not give way. My brain grew dizzy 
with the idea of the frightful risk I had 
just run, and I involuntarily closed mv 
eyes to shut out the view of the depth 
booeath mo» For the instant I was safci 
and I uttered a devout ejaculation, of 
thanksgiving for my escape.'' 

We naea not follow our adventurers 
through every difilculty end hairltteadth 
escape in their descent to the valley; 
enough to state that thev reached it, 
worn out and hungry, mu found it the 
abode, not, as expected, of the gentle 
Happar, but of the warlike Typee* Thev 
were first discovered by a bc^ and cirl, 
who instantly gave the alarm ; and in 
less than twenty minutes they were sur- 
rounded by half Uie inhabitants of the 
valley. After considerable scrutiny and 
questioning— -a questioning which was 
all but unintelligible— * the nfttives seen^ 
ed pleased with the new-comers, admitted 
them into one of their best bamboo 
houses, and placed before them a repast 
consisting of cocoa milk and poee^poee 
— the latter a staple article of food 
among the Marquesans, manufactured 
from the produce of the bread-fruit tree. 
" During the riyast, the natives eyed us 
with intense cori^ty, observing ear 
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minutest motions, and appearing to dis- 
coyer abundant matter for comment in 
the most trifling occurrence. Their sur- 
prise mounted the highest when we be- 
gan to remove our uncomfortable gar- 
ments, which were saturated with rain. 
They scanned the whiteness of our limbs, 
and seemed utterly unable to account for 
the contrast they presented to the swarthy 
hue of our faces, embrowned by a six 
months' exposure to the scorching sun of 
the line. They felt our skin much in 
the same way that a silk-mercer would 
handle a remarkably fine piece of satin ; 
and some of them went so far in their 
investiffation as to apply the olfactory 
organ.'' After supper they were regaled 
with a pipe; and about midnight the 

Eonp around them gradually dispersed, 
iving only those who appeared to be 
permanent inmates of the nouse. These 
individuals now provided them with mats 
to lie upon ; and then, extinguishing the 
tapers that had been burning, threw 
themselves down to sleep, allowing our 
adventurers to follow their example. 
Thus entered they upon their sojourn in 
the valley of Typee, ignorant whether on 
the morrow they were to be treated as 
friends, or served up as a banquet to the 
cannibal natives. 

It was broad day when oar hero 
awoke, and by this time " the house was 
nearly filled with young females, ftmcy- 
fully decorated with flowers, who gazed 
upon me as I rose with faces in which 
childish delight and curiosity were vividly 
portrayed. After waking Toby, they 
seated themselves round us on the mats, 
and gave full play to that prying inquisi- 
tiveness which, time out of mind, has 
been attributed to the adorable sex. As 
these unsophisticated young creatures 
were attended by no jealous duennas, 
their proceedings were altogether in- 
formal, and void of artificial restraint. 
Long and minute was the investigation 
with which they honored us, and so up- 
roarious their mirth, that I felt infinitely 
sheepish; and Toby was immeasurably 
outraged at their familiarity. These 
lively young ladies were at the same 
time wonderfully polite and humane, 
fanning aside the insects that occasion- 
ally lighted on our brows, presenting as 



with food, and compassionately regard- 
ing me in the midst of my aifllictions. 
But, in spite of all their blandishments, 
my feelings of propriety were exceed- 
ingly shocked ; for I could not bat con- 
sider them as having overstepped the dne* 
limits of female decorum. Having di- 
verted themselves to their heart's content, 
our young visitants at length withdrew, 
and gave place to soceessive troops of 
the other sex, who continued flocking 
towards the house until near noon ; by 
which time, I have no doubt, the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the valley had 
bathed themselves in the fight of our 
benignant countenances ! ** 

Notwithstanding all this distinctioo, 
Melville felt ill at ease. The limb which 
he had injured in descending the ravine 
began to assume alarming symptoms; 
and, as no medical aid was near, tbe 
suspicion crossed l^ mind that he mi^ht 
remain there, a disabled prisoner R»r hi^, 
if, indeed, the disease might not prove 
fatal. His companion strove to cheer 
him. The native doctor exhibited his skill 
in ft-ictions and emollients, bat to little 
purpose; and for the mean time there 
was no resource but to submit to be car- 
ried hither and thither, as the chief com- 
manded, on the shoulders of a herculean 
Typee, some six feet three inches is 
height. In this style he was borne to the 
stream to bathe, to the chiers residence, 
to the sacred groves— in faet, w he iev e r 
his curiosity suggested. Theagb oom- 
fbrtable in every respect, nay, though 
doted on by the natives, our adventoren 
had no wish to become adopted Typees, 
and were consequently plotting their 
escape. For this purpose it was agreed 
that Toby should steal across the frontier 
ridge, pass the Rappar valley, and m^e 
for Nukuheva, where, telling his tale to 
the French, he might induce them te 
send a boat to ransom or rescue his dis- 
abled companion. In this attempt, haw^ 
ever, he was completely unsuecessfal; 
for, even before he had crossed the fron- 
tier, a party of strag^ing Haf^ars M 
upon him, and he only esci^ed by a 
rapid flight into the valley oif Typee, 
though not before he had received a 
javelin wound, that disabled him for sev- 
eral days. All hdpe being cot «fl*in that 
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^M«ier» thef sow wailed in paiience for 
•one boat to touok at the valley to barter 
witb the Tjpeea for fruity pigs aad water. 
Socli an opportunity at length arrived ; 
but, unfbnuaalelyy Melville was still un- 
able to avail himself of it ; and Toby left 
hiaii under promise of returning in three 
or four days with help from Nukuheva. 
Of his companion, however, he was des- 
tined never to hear again. Whether he 
had gone off in the boats of some passing 
veasely had reached Nukuheva^ and there 
fbrfot his promise^ or had been massacred 

S' the natives in his attempt to escape, 
dville could never learn. The Typees 
oottld not by any means be brought to 
menticB the name of Toby ; cr, if they 
4id, it was vafualy to denounce him as 
UD ungratefiil runaway. 

But, whatever might have been Toby's 
fale, now that he was fope, the natives 
naultiplied their acts of Kindness and at- 
tention to Melville ; treated him, in fact, 
walh a degree of deference which conld 
knrdly have been surpassed had he been 
nome celestial visitant. In spite of all 
this, he was nevertheless a prisoner : bis 
atUetic valet was never from his side ; 
he was guarded and tended with the 
Mcidest care ; and none of the m^hres 
would listen for a moment to any con- 
versation respecting his departure^ The 
cnuse of all this kindness he was utterty 
aft n Ions to discover* Did they regard a 
wUtn man as a curiosity too valuable to 
pnst with, or^-horrthle thought — did 
they nuras and nourish him as the fotnre 
victim of some of their cannibal festivale ? 
Such thoughts be could not altogether 
nqwess ; and« thoiigh never uttering the 
srord d^atare, it was the one thought 
eser uppermost in his mind. His injured 
liaab benw so far recovered thai he could 
walk without support, he now roamed 
over the valley, attendeid by his ^ipointed 
valet, visited every nook and craonyt 
aftadied the ouskme and manners of tke 
■nftives, conformed himself so far lo their 
ways as to adopt their dress, and even 
ceaaented to be tattooed ; and, if we may 
judge from his relation, was about to ao- 
cepe a Types bride» on whose beauty 
mid gentleness he dwells in no measured 
tarms. But, though our hero thus revel- 
M ID aB the Mikymenteof Poi^m 



life, it was empynmnt under restraint. 
The glorious festivals of the chiefs, the 
dancings and i ejoicinga, the love-wander- 
iogs with his chosen Fayaway, would 
have been rejected, at any hour, for the 
hail of an English voice, or the sight of 
a whaler^s long-boak Nor was he des- 
tined long to dream of such an occur- 
rence; for one morning the valley was 
startled from its propriety by the arrival 
of a native stranger, whose looks^ gesturea 
and words were regarded by the Typees 
with more than human reverence. This 
was a tabooed Marquesan from Nukuheva; 
one who had righl to wander where he 
chose without molestation, and one whoae 
presence was eagerly sought after by the 
chieis, who were Mxious to learn the 
proceedings of the French. '' Marnoo** 
was his name. He bad been taken, whan 
a boy, to Sydney by the captain of m 
trading vessel, and had, in addition to 
his other qualities, acquired a smatterii^ 
of English. From this individual Mel- 
ville learned what was going on at Nuku- 
heva; and a scheme might have been 
concocted for our hero's release, had not 
his anxiety betrayed him; and he and 
Mtfnoo were instandy separated by 
order of the chiefe. Was ever poor a<k 
venturer born under a more unlucky 
star:? 

Another month had scarcely pasaad 
byj when the valley again rang with 
shouts of '* Marnoo pemi," and the taboo- 
ed atranger once more made his appeas- 
ance. This tiaue he had ceme from his 
native vaUey of Pueearka; and the 
thought instantly struck Melville that 
thither be might escape, and then take 
his chance of getting lo Nukuheva, pro- 
vided he could enlist the sympathiea of 
Marnoo in his behalf. But " my heart 
sunk within me when^ in his broken 
English, he answered me that it could 
never be effected. ' Kannaka no let you 
go nowhere,' he said ; ' von taboo. Why 
you no like to stay t Plenty moee^soee 
(sleep) "^plenty ki-ki (eat) — plenty whi- 
henee (young girls.) O, very good plaee 
Tvpee I Suppose you no like this bay, 
why yen come? You no hear abouft 
Typeel All wkile men afraid Types^ 
so no while men come.' Tbeae words 
distremed me beyond belief i and 
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I again related to hhn tbe cireumttaoces 
under which I had descended into the 
▼alley, and sought to enlbt his sympathies 
in my behalf, by appealing to the bodily 
misery I endured, he listened to me with 
impatience, and cut me short by exclaim- 
ing passionately — * Me no hear you talk 
any more ; by by Kannaka get mad, kill 
you and me too. No; you see he no 
want you to speak to me at all -^ you 
•eet Ah! by by you no mind — you 
get well, he kill you, eat you, hang you 
head up there, like Happar Kannaka. 
Now, you listen ; but no talk any more. 
By by I go; you see way I go. Ah! 
then some night Kannaka all moee>-raoee 
(sleep) ; you run away ; you come Puee- 
arka. I speak Pueearka Kannaka — he 
no harm you. Ah ! then I take you my 
canoe Nukuheva, and you no run away 
ship no more.' " So saying, Mamoo left 
him, and engaged in conversation with 
the chiefs. 

Here, then, was a way of escape for 
poor Melville ; and he instantly set about 
to accomplish it. Bot night after night, 
as he attempted to steal from the house, 
his ever-watchful valet was in a moment 
by his Side ; and his excuses for rising 
at such untimely hours were as instantly 
nullified by the objects he sought being 
placed by his side. His last and only 
hope was to wait the arrival of some boat 
in the bay, his determination being, in 
such an event, to reach the sea at all 
hazards. He had recently witnessed 
doings in the valley which made him 
more uneasy than ever. The men who 
could revel over the carcass of a Happar, 
would have little compunction, in case 
of offence, to do the same with the 
plnroper body of an American. Nearly 
three weeks had elapsed since the second 
visit of Mamoo, when one morning tbe 
valley was startled by the shouts of 
** Toby has arrived here f *' and the 
reader may well guess of Melville's sensa- 
tions. Whether it was Toby or not, it 
was clear a boat was in the bay, to which 
the crowd was fast hurrying ; and, mounts 
ing on his valet's shoulders, our adven- 
turer was proceeding seaward with the 
throng. Mark, however, his disappoint^ 
ment when the chiefs ordered htm to 
ftey, and forbade any one to render him 



assistance, bdteving Umt his lamenens 
would prevent his getting to the beach. 
The crowd still hurrying seaward, left 
Melville in a great measure to himself; 
so, seizing a spear, he supported kimsdf 
as best he could, and made for the bay. 
When he reached the open ^ace that 
lay between the groves and the sea, he 
saw an English whale-boat lying with her 
bowpoint^ from the shore, and only « 
few fathoms from it. She was manned 
by five islanders, and a sixth, dressed in 
European clothes, stood on the shore, 
negotiating with the Typees. Thu was 
Karakoee, a tabooed Kaanak^ whom Md- 
ville had often seen on board the Dolty 
at Nukuheva, and who was treating for 
his ransom bv oftbring a musket, some 
burg of powder, and several pieces of 
calico. The Typees, however, turned 
from his offers with disgust, and motion- 
ed him from their slrares, threaleniag 
to pierce him with their spears if be 
advanced another step. Our hero now 
urged the Kannak in an agony of de- 
t^air ; but he, too, was seized, uid com- 
pelled to sit down. 

It was <^lear the IVrpees were not dis- 
posed to part with him. Seeing this— 
" In despair, and reckless of conse- 
quences, I exerted all my strengtli, and 
shaking myself free from the grasp of 
those who h^d me, I sprang upon my 
feet, and rushed towards Karakoee. The 
rash attempt nearly decided ray fate ; for, 
fearful that I miglit slip from them, sev- 
eral of the islanders now raised a simiii- 
taneous shout, and pressing npon Kara- 
koee, they menaced him with fiinoQs 
gestures, and actually forced him into 
the sea. Appalled at thehr violence, the 
poor fellow, standing newty to the waist 
m the surf, endeavored to paoify them ; 
but at length, fearful that they would do 
him some fatal violence, he beckoned to 
his comrades to pall in at once, and take 
him into the boat. It was at this agoiMa- 
ing moment, when I thought all hops 
was ended, that a new contest arose be- 
tween the two parties who had nooon- 
panied me to the shore. Blows woe 
struck, wounds were given, and Uood 
flowed. In the interest excited by the 
fray, every one had left me except Mar* 
hejo, Kory-Kory, and poor dear Fayn^ 
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wi^, who dung to me, sobbing indig- 
nanUy. I saw Uiat now or never waa the 
moment Clasping my hands together, 
I looked imploringly at Marheyo, and 
moved tovrards the now almost deserted 
beach. The tears were in the dd man's 
eyes ; bat neither he nor Kory-Kory at- 
tempted to hold me ; and I soon reached 
the Kannak, who had been anxiously 
wctching my movements. The rowers 
polled in as near as they dared to the 
edge of the surf; I gave one parting em- 
Inraee to Fayaway, who seemed speech- 
leas with sorrow, and the next instant I 
fioond myself safe in the boat, and Kara- 
koee by my side, who told the rowers at 
enee to give way." 

The drager, however, was not past 
The javelins of the Typees were now 
iMirled after them in showers; and as the 
rowers had to pull against a strong head 
wind, the boat made so little way, that 
■everal of the chiefir stripped, and, wilh 
their tomahawks in their teeth, plunged 
into the water, in hopes of detaining her. 
** It was all a trial of strength : oar 
natives pulled till their oars bent again ; 
and the crowd of swimmers shot through 
the water, despite its roughness, with 
fearlul rapidity. By the time we had 
peached the headland, the savages were 
apread right aeross our course. Our 
rowers got ool their knives, and held 
them ready between their teeth, and I 
aeuEed the beat-hook. We were well 
•ware that, if they succeeded in tntercept- 
iag OS, they would practise i^n us ^e 
maBOBUvre which has proved so fatal to 
naay a boat's cfew in these seas — th^ 
would grapi^ the oars, and, seizing hold 
of the gunwale, capsize the boat, and 
thoB weshoiikl be entirely at their merey. 
After a few breathless moments^ I dis- 
cerned Mow-Mow. The athletic island- 
er, with his tomahawk between his teeth, 
was dashing the water before him till it 
Ibamed again. He was the nearest lo 
OS ; and in another instant he wovM 
hnTo seised one of the oais. Even at the 
nonent I felt horror at the act I was 
about to commit ; but it was no time for 
pity or GonH>unctien, and, with a true 
airo, and exerting all my atrenglh, I 
dashed the boat-hook at him. It strudc 
him just below the thioat, and foreed 



him downwards. I had no time to repeat 
my blow ; but I saw him rise to the sur- 
fece in the wake of the boat, and never 
shall I forget the ferocious expression of 
his countenance. Onlv one other of the 
savages reached the boat. He seized 
the gunwale ; but the knives of our row- 
ers so mauled his wrists, that he was 
forced to quit his hold; and the next 
minute we were past them all, and in 
safety. The strong excitement, whioh 
had thus far kept me up, now left me, 
and I fell back, fainting, into the arms 
of Karakoee." In the coarse of the day 
he was lifted on board the ''Julia," 
where, under proper treatment, he speed- 
ily recovered the use of his injured limb, 
and became, we have no doubt, a more 
steady and enduring seaman. 

Such was the adventure of Herman 
Melville among the most dreaded inhabi- 
tants of the Marquesas. The boat which 
effected his deliverance belonged to an 
Australian vessel, which, being in dis- 
tress of men, had put into Nukuheva to 
recruit her crew. The captain having 
been informed by Karakoee, who had 
gained his intelligence from Mamoo, 
that an American sailor was detained in 
the neighboring bay of Typee, supplied 
suitable articles to offer as a ransom, and 
the generous Kannak immediately under- 
took the adventure w:^ich we have seen 
ended so successfully. 



VISIT TO THE CRI€HTON INSTITDTIOH. 

On one of those lovely mornings with 
which a brilliant but reddened sun oc- 
casionally favors as at the beginning of 
December, I wandered fi-om the town of 
Dumfries into the midst of the beautiful 
valley in which it is situated, and through 
which the ''winding Nith" pours its 
waters. Pursuing my way about a mile 
along the banks of this stream -^through 
scenery rendered classical by the genius 
of Burns — I found the landscape adorn- 
ed with a stately edifice, occupying a 
gentle eminence which slopes gradually 
towards the river, and presenting a grand 
and imposing appearance. From a mas- 
sive but low towec or lantemi in the cen- 
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trei radiate four wings^ oi commaiMiuig 
proportioBs, which are surmoaiited by a 
balustrade ornamented with numerous 
vaaes. The building is pierced by many 
windows ; the whole presenting those 
architecttiral features which are always 
associated with the Elizabethan style. 
This magnificent structure is the Crich- 
km Institution, an asylum for lunatics ; 
and, as its origin is peculiar, I propose 
to gi?e some account of it. 

ft appeals that the late Mr. Crichton 
made an immense fortune in India. 
Without arbitrarily bequeathing a sum 
of money to found an hospital, he ex- 
pressed in his will a wii^ thai his eiec- 
ttlers woold apply a portion of his wealth 
t0 some great benefolent purpose. His 
widow and chief executrix — the hkhiy- 
vespected Mrs. Crichton of Friars' Oarse 
— decided at first, in compliance with 
lier husband's implied desire, to found a 
eoUese. For this purpose she applied to 
the then lord chancellor, whose sanction, 
m the first instance, it was necessary lo 
^tain. That fiinctionary, however, ex- 
poressed an opinion that the educational 
wants of Scotland were already suffi- 
ciently well provided for-~a h^ and 
well-aierited compliment to the cooni^ ; 
but (me to which the benevolent lady 
was so little inclined to accede, that she 
still pressed her petition to be allowed 
to build a college. The lord chancellor 
was obliged at last positively to refuse 
the lady the requisite powers for carry- 
ing her cherished design into execution. 
Soon after this disappointment, she hap- 
pened to be visiting Bath, and was in- 
duced to inspect, k>r cariosity's sake, 
the admirably-conducted lunatic asylum 
which is situated near that city. She im- 
mediately remembned that there was little 
accommodation for lunatics, particularly 
ibr those of the higher classes, in Scotland ; 
and eventually decided on realizing her 
husband's wishes, by erecting an institu- 
tion for the insane. The pnifsct was 
aooom^iehed with skill and manifieenoe 
—or rather partly accomplislttd— for 
only half of the architect's design has as 
yiet been completed. When finidied— 
which I was tdd it will aeon be — this 
ed^ce win be ose of the 
an Scotland. 



As I applied for admiasioii at the por- 
ter's lodge, by showing my letter of invi* 
tation from the principal^ a handaofsely- 
q^inted carriage^ shaped like an omni- 
bns, was passing out One of tiie 
occupants, a lady, greeted me with a 
smile of welcome, so frank and eogagipg, 
that I mistook her for a lady in aothority. 
Shoi as well as her companioos, hoit- 
ever, were patients about to take their 
morning drive. The g r u nu ds nre eo ex- 
tensive, that, when entered, some die- 
taace bad to be pass^ oter befoee the 
instttution itself conld be reached. Fifty- 
six acres ate laid oot in gardens, walks, 
pleasnre-gronnda, orchards and t^sub- 
beries, for the use of the patieota» maay 
of whom I met, engaged cither in garden- 
ing, as at Mominffside, or promenading. 
Passing under a lofty archway, I fomd 
myself in a <|uadni^e, and was admitted 
into the interior of the building*— which 
proved, on dose inspection, to be «qii- 
struded, not of brick, as might at ftrsi 
sight be stij^oeed, but of the new 
rA sandfllime with which this diatrici 
abonnda. 

Onoe entered, the exedent fdaa of the 
building is easily sndersiood. The naoe- 
aive tower seen outside, standing m dm 
midst, gives off fonr wings, which eea- 
tain ganeries, one ahote another, three 
stories kigh. The cemers, foraied by 
the departure or stretching ont of tie 
wings from the tower, are filled op with 
either dining or private sittiag-roonm, ^ 
whilst the sleeping apertmento an ' 
ranged along and entered from the aides 
of each gallery. A view crfwhat mny he 
goii^ on in each of these gattertes is 
obtauied from the central tower, wtiich 
eenaists inside of a staircase, wi^ iorf- 
ings so plaeed as to allow a spectskw tt» 
see throng the glazed waMs into each 
of the four galleries of the story hn nmf 
wish to command. The gfonad-fcar is 
apprepriated to paupers, &e offinen ef. 
the institution, dl&c. ; the floor above ae» 
eommodates meet of the higher leism 
patients who can afibrd ssparate ntaend* 
ants and opartmnnia. The htgheal slory 
is set apart for patiants of the middb 
classes. The rates of payment ix bond 
and every aeoowmodatsen vary frooi £ 16 
per amMm <for pMpe»> to £dSO for 
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tnc^ as are provided with til the con* 
veniencefl, and some of the ltt«iriea, of 
high life. Ascending the stairs of the 
tower to their fery top, lerel with the 
roofs "of the wings, we reach a circular 
gallery, arranged as a library, which, as 
most of the inmates beloag to the edncat* 
ed classes, is very nraeh used. In the 
last report of Dr. Browne, the medicri 
director, it is stated that it already c«n^ 
mts of 660 vehiaaes. Over and above 
ttese, private coHecttons, belonging to 
patients, are distributed throughoat the 
mstitntiott. Books constitute, it woald 
seem, a valuable and nevei^fkiKng engine 
in moral treatment ; and dilTerent kinds 
at books are prescribed for the mind as 
systematfcally as dtflbvent sorts of raed* 
ieine are cfrdered for the body. By them 
passion is of^en subdued, and a healthy 
tone of feeKng revived more eflectually 
Uian by direct repressioii or inculca- 
tion. To those who have been highly 
educated, who have belonged to one or 
other of the learned professions, who 
have made literature a pursuit, or who 
have depended for mnch of their happi- 
ness upon reading, a library has become 
not u luxury, but a necessary of their 
moral existence. One bibliomaniac in 
the asyfiira has already exhausted the 
store, and sighs for additions. In proof 
of the benefit of books, it is stated that a 
gallery of patients, in which the number 
of readers is large, is comparatively a 
<|uiet, happy and nealthy department of 
the establishment. Neither are the habi^ 
nat readers mere triflers over newspapers 
end periodicals. At one period the fol- 
lowing books were in the pesBesaien of 
patients : Thierry's History of the Nor-* 
man Conquest, D'Aubigne's History of 
tlie Reformation, Oil Bias, Bhakspeare, 
end many of Sir Walter ScotiV novels, 
dbe., -^ a catalogue which shows the 
▼aried and elevat^ tastes whioh must be 
-ampplied, and the identity of the pursoilB 
of many of the insane with those of men 
of strong intellect and fervid genius. 
To one of these students a daily task 
was allotted, and he subjected himself to 
examination by the medical attendant, 
in the same way that a course of history 
■hoiild be conducted. Another busied 
himself in compiMng a eommonplaee 



book ; a third tranadated a treatise upon 
Dipsomania, ostensibly to facilitate the 
labors of the superintendent; a fourth 
scanned the newspapers, and extracted 
all facts bearing upon a topic of interest; 
while a fifth actually furnished to a peri- 
odical the creations of his fancy. One 
amiable, aocon^ished and excellent be- 
ing, who imagined that it was incumbent 
upon him to abstain from food, to iiH 
orease the comforts of the poor, and to 
prevent a general famine, and that his 
brain was transmuted into fat, and con- 
sequently impeded the exercise of his 
faculties, was induced to engage in the 
study and translation of Moliere^s amus- 
ing comedy, the Jfa/aife Jsur^iMnVe. He 
spent many delightful hours at this task, 
bending his powers diligently to over- 
come the difficulties, and to discover the 
beauties of the author ; coming out of 
himself, as it seemed ; forgetting his own 
sorrows and ailments ; and, it may be, 
tempted to doubt their reality, while 
laughing at the hypochomkiacal fancies 
and medicine mania of the principal 
character, Argan. 

Those patients who have not ability 
or inclination to read, are occasionally 
read to. On one occasion it was de> 
terrained to produce a powerful, painful, 
and retrospective train of feeling in a 
person who seemed to be lapsing from a 
state of high over-wrou|ht sensibility into 
one of apathy and senility. He hul di»> 
tinguished himself as a poet, and, during 
one of his darkest and dullest moods, 
seme of his own beautiful and pathetic 
verses were read to him. He at first 
smiled, then appeared to be awakened to 
a recollection of the circumstances and 
emotions under which they had been 
composed, then became deeply afibcted, 
and wept. He was agitated for some 
hours, but the effbcts gradually disap- 
peared. Directly or indirectly, there- 
fore, the library is employed as a means 
of alleviation and cure. Still, some cau- 
tion is requisite in its use, and e check 
is imposed upon the course of reading ; 
as when an inmate afflicted with a suicidal 
mania inquires for BolingbrokeV works, 
or Anne RadcHfie^s novels. Delusions 
have, indeed, been created or confirmed 
firom certain passages in books. One 
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pt^ent haYiflg found ia a peri«dioll a 
description of the eharaoler of George 
IILf ckew a paralki between bimaelf and 
that oKNiarck, and then prodakned him^ 
hH Georffe V. Bat such aecidenta are 
ooooterbtdaneed bj tbe amoant of real 
kDowledgey the hzbkM of eleady attett- 
tbn and ceneecntiTe reflectMm, the eier> 
tiae of meaaory, the mtroduotkiD of happy 
9md wbcrfesooie vieura of mankind^ the 
•prmflB <»f innocent mirth, which even 
enfedbled or erratic faculties reeei?e 
from reading, be it erer so deenltorj. 

De8cesdftt| into one of the gatteties 
of the upper flo<«, I passed sereraJ ladies 
aninsii^ themselves in various ways, and 
entered the chapel. This is modestly 
rather than haodsoaely fitted npi and 
^te in accordance with the soleon uses 
to whieh it is pnt. As regards the be- 
havior of the unhapi^ congregation, their 
physioian speaks in a candid, but, on the 
whole, favorable strain. "Althongh," 
he remarks, " it would be too saoguine 
a view of the experiment and <tt its 
eSecto to affirm that the same degree of 
decorum and quiet exist as in a saae 
eongregation, yet the coraposute and 
sobriety of the most resUess and rebels 
lious patients is a proof that this iniuence 
is considerable : the self«oontrol exerted 
n greater ^an wider any other circttB»- 
etaneesj and the expressions of gratifica- 
tion, derived from the service, prove that 
it is appreciated. The calm whieh pr^ 
fails is, of course, partly the result of 
the selection of the audience, but pro- 
eeeds in great measvre from a recogoh 
tion of t^ purpose of the meeting, from 
the early associations which still infla^ 
cnce the habits, although, not the reasoa, 
of the msaoe, from tbe prtnoiple of imi- 
tation, and the restraint imposed by the 
presence of others, and by good manners 
or respect for authority. Of those who 
generally attend chapel, however, many 
ate actuated by higher motives and more 
rational views; many have coirtracted 
an attachment to the excellent chaplain, 
whose kind disposition, gentle mamiers, 
and simple scriptural teaching, they hare 
learned to value and to lore.'^ An in- 
acnptlon is placed Q|^)osite the pulpit, 
plain and expressive, dedieating the 
whole boilding to tbe lata Mr. C^chleo, 



by his widow -^ a noble and ptaisewartiiy 
Sftonnment^ whether considered osteraaHy 
or morally. 

Leaving the ohapd, I was introdaeed 
to a gallery eontaiaing about a donen 
gentlemen. On being shown into tbe 
sitting-room censmoa to them all, varioas 
implements of anMisement and pastime 
were observable. Drawiag and painting 
appear to be resenreeo oceasion^y i»> 
sorted la One gentleman acquired so 
great a dexterity in the nae of craycms, 
as to prodoee portraits of exqoiaite finish; 
one ef which I saw. His was an exaked 
mania, and he seldom condeflcended to 
portray the coonienanee of any one who 
wasttot aheroor aperaonofaantfc. B>» 
cept one nnfortunate man, who stack 
himaelf rigidly and imraovaMy against 
the wall, and kept hia eyes intently fixed 
on vacancy, none of the inmates of the 
upper galleries showed stgne of dis o o aa 
fort or eccentricity. They were p^aps 
a little less noisy, less eommonicative to 
eaeh other, than a sinular number of 
sane persohs, placed in the aame astonF* 
tieo, wonid have been. 

In the dining-room, eommcii to the 
•nmateaof another gallery, I was shown 
the peonliar knives atod forks with which 
they eat. Both are of German Mlver; 
the former too binnt for mischief^ and 
the latter, instead of bekig sqianrted into 
prongs, are wamtj grooved, in imitatics 
ther^ up to within about half an inch 
of the pmnts, wh«re th^ are aeparwind 
00 as to be aselU. Sboold, therefore, a 
svicidal or deslruetive patient attempt 
anything dangerona with such a fo^ 
the damage woidd be but triling. Some 
extraordinary ddnsions of this aatwe 
have manifested themselves in tbe Ciieb* 
ton Institution. Instances have happen- 
ed in which a ^ead of sdf^destrwclina 
ban been the leading eharacteriatio of 
the maniac ; but a dread so great, that it 
has driven the victim of it to atteaapt the 
act as an escape from his terriUe four of 
it ; as if"— to b^>rfOW an idea from m fov- 
ctble writer on insanity— he would nnh 
into the arms of Deadi to avoid lookim 
into his fao& Oth«»r ahow a deeiie to 
terminate mcistenee from a fear of being 
mnrdered. Bame of the expodiema ra- 
aerted to hf these aidm|^ beiwge am 
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faigMiieiis. One Amrie 
wbm^ while ohslHialely tMMliag flMdietna, 
frcHQ ^fratpicioa thtt it oooumerf laer- 
M»7 and poMoa, (haviDg somo know- 
ledge of the eonstitotionai effeete of that 
drug, and the exteeme danger of taking 
eoM wfaiht ita effecta ware operating on 
the ayatena,) look every oiiparteoity of 
fittiBg her boola with watar, in order that 
ahe raigbt be ettaeked by inflatnaiati<n 
wmA die. TUa qrsleantic sappiag of the 
fbandationa ef heahh and itreagth was 
naarted to, after mai^ alteaipta at 
atrancalatton had been detected and de- 
Ihalad. The iogeneity tmfiojmA by per- 
mam afiicted wkh thiaoiania ta oecaaMMi* 
ally aalamshaig. A young woaoan pea- 
aoMd htraaU; whilfli taUng he* daily 
anlka^ of aloiiea and pieeea A eoaly and, 
aahhiiig than agaaaat the widla, ao as to 
gife tlmi ahinrp edges and angtea, awal* 
knpad iheaa, in the hope of ao ftr dta- 
oagaoiting her ayatein aa to gel past 
iceorery. AnotherleaMle, alady of edo- 
cationypreaantann «clraardinary inatanee 
of lUa fi n apei i ahy ingaobuidy indul|ed. 
It waa ao strong that ahe was plaeed in a 
voan iK>BS wi£ah every article of Ittr- 
ttkme waa reasoaedy wluoh^ in fact, eon- 
laiaed nothing move than a French bed 
antheat eaaopy, and a ea^iet. Notwith- 
atanding theae preaanliona, it was aseer- 
mined that she had pnlM tfie earpet 
Imn the floor, eoHeeted the naila by 
wMoh it was aeeorad, and awallowed 
twenty^ibiir of them. She was then re- 
flBDViedto another i^Murlnent wh^e there 
«na no e«rpet» and an attentoit waa ap- 
pointed to remain eonataaUy with her. 
The bed in whieh dta lay waa eovered 
vrith eotton chinta, which was attached 
anthewoodbyaaik. Sleahhily, aileotfy, 
end withent changing her poaition, or 
^iaanrhing her conpaaian, ahe aueceeded 
in extracthig a nmaher o[ theae^ which 
W9m likewise awallowed. Since thi^ 
paatod she haa stolen and inCrodaeed into 
tte aaMnaeh a thiaMe and a shmU mA- 
lack. Bat what is even more atartiing 
and inatraetife ia her eenfeasion that, 
when comparativdy aane and serene, 
when noat trusted, and moat worthy of 
confidence, she waa in the hahil of aaral* 
lowing stones, pins, needles, and other 
email objecta iannmerable, arith the set^^ 



tied reariatkm to sap the feandatioD of 
her atreimth and Ufe. 

In the galleriea aet apart for the highei^ 
class patients, I observed that the draw- 
iag-roeme were famished with ail the 
elegances of private life. A set of win* 
dow<*eurtaina waa pointed out as the work 
of a lady inmate, whose mind waa con- 
aiderably relieved by the occupation they 
^brded. Aa far as is consistent with 
the sanatory expediences of the estaUish- 
meat, social life is sarrounded with all 
the amenities and pleaaures of the ** eotar 
world." Billiards, card partiea, ehem, 
anmmer ice, have occupied many a tedi- 
Otts hear within doors. In the evening, 
exhibitions of legerdemain, ventriloquism, 
masieal aad dancing parties, visita to the 
Dumfries theatre, concerts, and other 
paUie placea, have been reaorted to aa 
rewards, encouragement and distraction. 
And aa the influence of discipline aad 
aapwviaion haa been carried into dSbct 
in these aasembliea, as the patienta are 
never allowed to flirgat that they are 
i^Nmrved, and under probation, and upon 
honor; and as due care has been be- 
stowed in selectiag those of deeoroas 
deportmeat and suitable dispositions, ao 
ill, bat, on the contrary, much good, haa 
reaahed. 

The most extraordinary amasement, 
however, ia which some of the better- 
elaas patients are diowed to indulge, is 
paivaie theatricals. Thia bold st^ waa 
flrat nnde ia Britain, and Dr. Browne 
deaarves infinite credit (on its introduc- 
tion and suacese. In his report for 
1844, he thus speaks of the experiment : 
''Theatrical representation, aa a mean 
of cave aad pleasure to the insane, ia not 
now coafined to the Crichton Institution. 
Melodramaa have been acted before the 
inmatea of aaylnms in this country ; and 
Tartufe has been produced by the pa- 
tienta in Salpetriere at Paris, with the 
aame aort of poetical justice which 
auggeated the selection of Redgaontlet 
by the company in this asylum. Three 
pieces were brought out during last 
seaaoa ; of these the Mock Doctor waa 
the favorite. It contains some ludicrous 
allusioBa to asylums and their governors ; 
aad the riioata of laughter ami triumph 
with which the exposure of the savage 
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practices ibrmeriT pursued in these places 
was received, indicated how keonljr seme 
portion of the audience understood the 
point and truth of the sa^re, and how 
cordiallj they rejoiced at the refolution 
which had established the gentler rule 
under which thej then were. Eleven 
patients participated in some degree or 
other in the representation. Four of 
these have since left the institution ; and 
a fifth, who is undoubtedly indebted to 
the exercise of memory in acquiring fais 
part for a resuscitation of intellect, will 
soon obtain liberty. But the company 
will survive such losses— even the de- 
sertion of the active stage-manager. In 
one case only, either among the actors 
or auditors, could excitement be attri* 
buted to the effects of the anrasemeais. 
A plain prosaic, but perhaps vatii artiMD, 
was raised to the rank of lord of the bed« 
chamber ; and, although all that was re- 
quired in the part was to stand still and 
look steadily at a particular point duriag 
a mimic pageant, the assumption of dig. 
nity, the novelty of the poeiticju, or the 
constraint necessary, destroyed the equa- 
nimity which had been previoo^y estab* 
lished, and retarded convalescence. But 
this event was the consequence of inju- 
dicious selection, of a sanguine estimate 
of the stability of reason, not of the ordeal 
to which the mind was subjected, and 
might have followed an incautioue appeal 
to vanity, or the liberation of the patient 
After an experience of two aueceesive 
years, and when about to conMsenee a 
third season, and after a dispassionate 
examination of the effect #hich the stage, 
when well directed, is ci^ble of exert- 
ing, by the exposure and correction of 
follies, by the discipline, consecutive in- 
tellectual training, and the concentration 
imposed upon the performers, and by the 
gaiety and good-humor excited in the 
spectators, this conclusion appears to be 
inevitable — that no human meians aa yet 
employed has, at so little risk, and with 
so little trouble and expense, communi- 
cated so much rational happiness to so 
many of the insane at the same time, or 
so completely placed them in circum- 
stances so closely allied to those of sane 
beings, or so calculated either to remove 



the burden of mental diaeaae, or to rsafa 
it more bearaUe. The aHenpt is ao 
longer an experiment ; it is a gmu tet 
in moral science, and maat be aecqited 
and acted upon.^ 

Of the literary anusenents ptoriM 
for the patients, and their proficieaej is 
composltfon, there exists a puUicatiaii 
isMied by them, called the " New Mooo." 
Since its first appearance, itnity be 
safely said, the New Moon has gaioed 
brilliancy wiA its age, and that tbs IsM 
number is as amusing and rational asthi 
first. 

On the groundi^oor, devoted to tin 
humbler class of inmates, every atlsatioo 
is paid to then comfort ; die only diftr- 
ence between them and those above^lm 
being in the article of ftimiture, wbisb 
is more homely, and less abaodiaL 
Here is a '^ padded room '^ for outrigeoos 
patients : the floor is wadded, and raaad 
the walls are plaoed a aeries of psods 
with canvass sifetched tightly over thsn, 
which, being like dmm-heada, are d»tie, 
and prevent the patleai foeiii injarisg 
himself. When in nae, the room is mwk 
perfectly dark. Darkness is fauad lo 
act as a sedative ; hideod, the eftet ii 
sometimes instaHtaneoos ; as if the wilh* 
drawai of light Mied diraody en the 
bram. One thioff is certain -^^ dial in 
sueh a condition the iuflbrer 4as ao ob- 
jects whatever to excite, hnn, as in worn 
states the sight of the meseet tvifls, eits 
of a pin, will increase the pavoxysai. 

This was the 1mA apskmcnt I mi 
diown, aikl, after a meat ngffseafale asd 
instructive interview with the msdicai 
director, I took my lesfve* 

From what could be ofaserved ia i 
passing visit to this adsairahle asjlsn, 
its management and mteraal arraafe* 
menta cannot be too highly oommeaded. 
Though it presents human nalnrs in in 
saddest phase, yet it is a eight no pbil» 
threpist should deny hinadf, providid 
always he can obtain the nooessary ^ 
missmn ; which is not, I apprehend, isrj 
difficult to he obtained firoaa the skitfil 
and courteous medtcdl diveelor. 

The number of inmates amonatsd, ia 
November, 1M&» to 1^ 
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'* Tears will roll on as tbey hsTe roird, aod thoa 
Shalt speak in thander as thou speakest dow.'* 

Evert good Mussulman considers it a 
duty to perform, once in his life, a pil- 

S image to the shrine of his prophet at 
ecca ; and every American endeavors 
to make, at least, one visit to the falls of 
Niagara. But the roost devout Osmanlee 
that prostrates himself before the tomb 
of Mahomet can feel no access of reli- 
gious fervor that will compare with the 
sensations inspired, even in a mind and 
heart of ordinary sensibility, by the sight 
of this sublime cataract — the wonder of 
the Atlantic world — the glprious temple 
not made with hands, where the incense 
of Nature rises, forever, towards Nature^s 
God, as the compressed waters of one 
vast inland sea pour down into another. 

On arriving at Niagara, my young 
companion and myself, notwithstanding 
our impatience, had sufficient self-com- 
mand to resolve on economizing our en- 
joyment, or rather lengthening it out, in 
seeing Niagara by degrees, reserving for 
the last the grand view that comprises 
the whole of the falls at once. We found 
that we were right, and that the sum of 
oar delight was greater in consequence. 

We began at the rapids, the first or 
apper part of which can be seen to great 
advantage from a balcony at the back of 
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the Cataract House, that looks out di- 
rectly upon it. Indeed, the rapids are 
so near, that small rills, and foam-wreaths 
belonging to them, ripple about the 
ground close under the windows of the 
hotel ; so that in going out, you step over 
those little accessories to the stupendous 
torrent 

The rapids commence very gradually, 
beginning where the bottom of the river 
first becomes slightly rocky. A few bells 
of white foam are scattered far apart on 
the surface of the dark green water, the 
current seeming to increase in velocity. 
As it proceeds, the foam-specks become 
larger and closer, till they run into long 
wreaths. Then these wreaths unite, and 
become ridges ; and the ridges follow 
each other so closely, that they blend 
together into high wide crests of foam, 
that stretch from shore to shore ; crowd- 
ing one upon another, hurrying wildly on 
into those before them, and overtaken by 
those behind. By the time the rapids 
have passed the Cataract House, scarcely 
a streak of green can be discovered among 
them, so covered is the whole channel 
with spreading masses of snowy white.* 



* In speaking of Nisgara, it is probably most 
correct to designate all localities south of it, or 
nearer to Lake Krie, as being below the falls ; for, 
in oor hemisphere, north of coarse is njp, and south 
down ; though certain Yankees do talK of " down 
east." But it is more usual, and seemingly more 
natural, to regard the rapids, while they rush along 
to pour themselves down the rocks, as being above 
rather than below the cataract. And such, indeed, 
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Our next and best yiew of the rapids 
was from the bridge thrown across them 
to Bath island ; from whence there is 
another and much smaller bridge to Ship 
island, a picturesque little spot covered 
with trees, most of them pines ; the tall- 
est of which slant backwards, something 
like the masts of a vessel ; and there is 
one with the stem inclining forward, in 
the manner of a bowsprit, its lower 
branches almost dipping into the foam. 
We sat here, awhile, on a rustic bench 
beneath the shade, and looked up and 
down, and all around, scarcely knowing 
where to fix our eyes. Our islet lay 
trembling amidst the turmoil of the white 
and maddening waters that seemed ready 
every moment, as they hurried past, to 
tear it from its foundation and sweep it 
away over the falls. Looking up the 
stream we saw an ocean of froth, whirl- 
ing and tumbling amid fragments of 
sunken rock; and leaping over, and 
bounding off from other rocks more ele- 
vated, but so hidden amid the volumes of 
foam pouring over them and the clouds 
of smoke-like spray rising high above, 
that their positions could only be indica- 
ted by the war of waters raging round 
the impediments they vainly interposed 
to the passage of the resistless flood. 
From the ridges of this bed of rocks that 
had never been seen uncovered, and from 
their deep cavities, sprung out innumer- 
able torrents, arching like the jet of a 
vast fountain, or dancing np high and 
sparkling in the bright blue summer air; 
the breeze sometimes wailing aside the 
cloud of snow-white mist that veiled the 
wild and graceful forms of the lesser cat- 
aracts. But the rocks, though they 
seemed to enrage the waters to fury, 
could not arrest their mighty force. On 
they came, terrific in all their velocity ; 
roaring, rushing, surging, flying along as 
if madly eager to hasten their headlong 
plunge down the tremendous precipice, 
and roll away to lose their glories in the 
wide and tranquil bosom of the Ontario 
lake. 

they are in eommon parlance : it being understood, 
on tlie narrow strait called the Niagara riTer, that 
down signifies towards Lewiston and Ontario, and 
lip towards Boffido and Erie. This may be wrong ; 
but it seemf right, at leaat when yoa are there. 



This view of the rapids woald alone 
have been a sufficient compensation for a 
much longer and more fatiguing journey. 
Had we seen no more, we slwuld have 
seen enough. It was here I first expe- 
rienced those indescribable sensations of 
delight, overpowered by feelings of awe 
and reverence, without which few have 
looked on Niagara. My eyes were filled 
with tears. I could not speak. I felt as 
if the spirit of the Creator was before me, 
and almost in his own divine form. I 
seemed to hear his holy voice, and feared 
to interrupt it. 

Retracing our steps, we again crossed 
the bridges, and then descended a high 
steep bank, which, when halfway down, 
brought us in view of the whole of the 
Amercan falls; the flood, on arriving 
near the pitch of the precipitous ledge, 
branching off to supply a whole crescent 
of cataracts. Our eyes were first attract- 
ed by a range of three lofty rocks, the 
face of each projecting out beyond that 
on its left side, and presenting an outline 
that has caused them to be called the 
Three Profiles. Rolling over the sum- 
mits of these clifis, and pouring down in 
vast white sheets tinted with the liveliest 
green, we saw the highest and most beau- 
tiful of the falls ; light feathery flakes of 
foam springing off from the sides of the 
torrent and trickling in silver rills over 
the dark and broken masses of stone, 
from whose crevices, forever wet, grew 
out such shrubs and plants as love to 
climb about the rocks and delight in per- 
petual moisture. By leaning over an 
old crooked tree that bends forward on 
the verge of the steep on which we stood, 
we saw a lesser but very beautiful cascade 
pouring fi-om a deep recess in the rock 
beneath our feet. 

Turning towards the lefl, we beheld 
the largest sheet of the American falls 
descending from the main branch of the 
rapids, and throwing itself " in one im- 
petuous torrent down the steep," its out- 
line retiring back towards the centre, so 
as to assume somewhat the form of a 
crescent. I was lost in admiration, trans- 
ported, bewildered with delight. I cooid 
only exclaim, '' See there ! '* — and op- 
pressed with emotion, it was long before 
I could utter another word. 
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When my thoughts and feelings began 
to take a definite form, my only regret 
was that every being that I loved, every 
one indeed that I knew, was not there at 
that moment to look at Niagara. It 
seemed like something too grand, too 
beautiful to last ; like a magnificent scene 
that would pass away while we were yet 
gazing on it. I could imagine nothing 
more charming than to live in its imme- 
diate neighborhood for at least a year ; 
seeing it under all its different aspects ; 
in sunshine and in tempest; glittering 
beneath the bright sky of summer, and 
darkening beneath a canopy of heavy 
slorm-clouds ; the lightning flashing 
across its ever-rolling torrents, and the 
thunder of upper air uniting with that 
whose deep tones ascend forever from 
the recesses of the caverned depths be- 
low its feet. I thought how it must look 
tinted with the crimson and purple clouds 
that curtain the close of an autumnal day, 
" when the clear cold evening^s declin- 
ing," and the fantastic trees on these 
islands and these rocks come out in the 
varied and glowing colors of that gor- 
geous season ; colors scarcely less splen- 
did than those of the sunset sky. 

And in winter, when it has all its beau- 
ties to itself, when the trees are denuded, 
the rock-plants withered, masses of ice 
lying along the shores, and the country 
round presenting one vast desert of snow; 
even in winter, Niagara must still be 
beautiful in the crystal pendants hung on 
the rocks and trees by its freezing spray ; 
and sublime in the overpowering force 
with which it struggles against the ice 
that vainly essays to block up its pro- 
gress. 

I left my companion engaged in sketch- 
ing; and ascending the hill, I turned into 
what is there called The 6rove,a beautiful 
piece of woodland, with the trees suffi- 
ciently thinned to leave a cool shade 
without obstructing the view. Following 
a winding path that led through it to the 
verge of the cliflfs, I suddenly emerged 
apon a view of what I easily recognized 
as the great Horse-shoe Fall, curv^ into 
the form that its name denotes, extending 
entirely across the river, and resting its 
farthest extremity against the Table Rock 
on the Canada shore, with the Clifton 



House in its immediate vicinity. The 
whole assemblage of the Niagara Falls 
was now before me in all their varied 
forms of grandeur and beauty. My ne- 
phew soon joined me ; and exclaimed 
that the scene was well worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

Many persons have acquired an erro- 
neous idea that the immediate environs 
of Niagara are tame, common-place, and 
in no way corresponding to the sublimity 
of the cataract, which has been said, by 
some, to owe much to the effect of con- 
trast. This is the reverse of truth. But 
there are people so prone to cavilling at 
everything, (or so devoid of taste) as to 
enjoy nothing; and some few of these 
profess themselves disappointed at Nia- 
gara. They are much to be pitied. Na- 
ture is always true to herself, and the 
land scenery about Niagara is in unison 
with that of the water. The rocks^ 
chiefly sandstone and blue limestone, are 
lofty, wild, and rugged. Some are near- 
ly perpendicular, some slope back, and 
others project forward, impending over 
the waters that rage below. In some 
places they are deeply indented or honey- 
combed by the incessant action of the 
spray flying against them. The trees 
and wild vines, that grow out from the 
fissures of these rifted walls, appear to 
give them support, as well as to derive it 
from them; clasping their taneled and 
dripping roots and their twining branches 
against the masses of cracked, disjointed 
stone which seem already loosened ia 
their sockets. It is surprising that the 
handfuls of earth scattered about the cre- 
vices and projections of those water-worn 
crags should be found sufficient to nour- 
ish the vegetation that springs from them ; 
climbing up their sides, and towering 
above their summits, wherever an inter- 
val of the various cataracts leaves a space 
of visible rock. Even a lonely cluster of 
wild flowers sometimes glows beneath the 
deep shadow of an overhanging block of 
stone. 

The solemn coloring of these gigantic 
rocks, their tints comprising all the dark- 
est shades of brown and gray, form a fine 
contrast to the bright and dazzling sheets 
of water that pour down and amonff their 
declivities, and to whose snowy white and 
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lovely green no pencil has ever yet done 
justice, or ever can. The green of the 
Niagara falls is indeed like nothing that 
can be seen elsewhere. It is not the 

§reen of the sea in fathom water, nor the 
eep blue-green of the lakes. Neither 
is it the reflection of the trees on the 
banks. " It is something more exquisite 
still " — a color so beautiful, so peculiar, 
that no art can successfully imitate it. 
Imagine vast and ever-falling torrents of 
dissolved alabaster, shaded with liquid 
emerald slightly blended with turquoise, 
and you may form some faint idea of the 
tinting of these transcendent waters. 

It is well known that the falls of Niag- 
ara comprise several distinct cataracts, 
each so magnificent that any one of them 
would alone confer celebrity on the place. 
But when beholding the whole at one 
view,the mind is lost and the feelings over- 
powered in their contemplation. There 
if nothing in the world like Niagara. It 
is a thing to fall in love with, a thing to 
adore. It looks like the last and most 
perfect work of " the glorious Architect 
Divine ! " as if, af^er having created all 
else that belongs to the earth. He gave 
the crowning finish to America, and made 
Niagara. 

How awfully sublime these cataracts 
must have looked, alone in their wild and 
solemn grandeur, before civilized man 
had sought their solitudes, and scattered 
on their banks structures erected by hu- 
man hands! The rudest Indian could 
never have gazed on this temple in the 
wilderness without amazement and admi- 
ration, and without feeling his whole soul 
pervaded with humble reverence for the 
Great Spirit. No atheist (if indeed an 
atheist ever really existed) could see Ni- 
agara, and not " believe and tremble." 

We know not, we shall never know, 
the name of the first white man whose 
eyes first looked upon a scene that has 
no rival in Europe, or in the whole wide- 
spread world ; and who found this assem- 
blage of stupendous cataracts pouring on, 
pouring on forever, amid the silence and 
loneliness of the primeval forest. They 
must have been known to the French 
Canadians that, more than two centuries 
ago, commenced settlements on the north- 
ern shore of lake Ontario. But the 



first published account of the falls is foond 
in the book of Father Henaepin, a Freacb 
missionary, who lived two years at Fort 
Frontenac, near the site of what is now 
the British Canadian town of Kingston. 
From this place be accompanied La Salle, 
the French commander, on an expedition, 
in which, after stopping at Niagara, ihej 
explored the upper lakes, and found their 
way down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico ; getting back to Fort Frontenac 
afler an absence of four years. The 
whole of this journey cjin now be accom- 
plished in a few weeks. 

On his return to Europe, Father Hen- 
nepin published two works on America, 
as he had seen it ,* and in the second of 
these books (printed at Amsterdam in 
1698) is the first account of Niagara, 
which he had visited twenty years before. 

Amid the numerous beauties of the 
falls, the spray is not the least. It rises 
in light misty clouds from the turmoil of 
conflicting eddies, and the vast bed of 
foam that rolls around their feet, and 
dances upwards in a thousand jets, the 
liquid dust of the cataract, the white 
smoke of this volcano of raging waters. 
It is said that in a clear day the smoke 
of Niagara may be seen at Buffalo. We 
were not so fortunate aia to witness the 
rainbow that, in a certain position of the 
sunlight, is so frequently beheld upon the 
mist-cloud that ascends from the Horse- 
shoe fall. But we looked down upon 
several small horizontal rainbows lying 
flat upon the surface of the froth, beneath 
the rock on which we stood. 

The depth to which the falls descend 
cannot be ascertained, as the rocks and 
caverns at their feet are only indicated 
by the vast body of surging water that 
whirls and roars among them, and that 
after raging, seething, smoking, flyiog 
upwards and downwards, and tumbling 
into a thousand varied forms, gradually 
resolves itself into long white reefs and 
ripples, diminishing in magnitude and 
contiguity till they scatter into snowj 
bells, and float off upon the dark green 
surface of the river below. 

We gazed with unwearied and increase 
ing interest, continnally discovering new 
beauties. In consequence, perhaps, of 
the state of the atmosphere or tb* direc- 
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tion of the wind, the sound of the falls 
was less load than we had anticipated. 
There were, in fact, two sounds perpetu* 
aHy accompanying each other, and seem- 
ing like the tenor and bass in music. 
One sound was that of an everlasting 
pouring and splashing ; thia other was a 
low and awful thunder tone, that forever 
murmured far down beneath us, coming 
up from the caverned recesses of the 
sunken rocks, and shaking the ground on 
which we stood. I think there is some 
exaggeration in roost reports of the great 
distances at which the falls of Niagara 
can be heard. 

Though prepared for the grandeur of 
Niagara, I had not anticipated its sur- 
passing beauty. It was indeed a divine 
picture, painted by an Omnipotent Artist. 
All that has been done by His hand was 
perfect ; the design, the coloring, the ac- 
cessories — not a touch could be added 
to improve it. The water, the rocks ; 
the trees — all harmonized — all com- 
bined to produce a scene unequalled in 
the universe — graceful, with its wild- 
ness ; lovely, with its strength ; elegant, 
with its terrific and resistless power. 

It was a long time before we could 
withdraw our eyes from this world of wa- 
ters to look around upon objects made by 
mortal hands. The neighboring struc- 
tures had all been erected with reference 
to the accommodation of visiters, or to 
facilitate their access to the finest points 
of view ; therefore we had no right to 
complain of their interrupting the sub- 
limity of the original scenery ; but no 
work of art could possibly be in accord- 
ance with this masterpiece of nature. 
Still there were some few buildings in- 
dividually picturesque. One was a light 
and graceful pagoda, very tall and of nu- 
merous stories, with an inclosed spiral 
staircase running up inside, and encir- 
cled with tier upon tier of open balconies, 
each guarded with a Chinese railing ; so 
that, at a distance, the whole structure 
had a sort of lace-work appearance, as, 
standing on the summit of one of the 
highest rocks, it rose against the bright 
blue sky. On the other hand was a tower 
of dark gray stone, erected amid the foam 
of the rapids, and on the verge of the 
neat American fall. Behind us was our 



hotel, the Cataract House, with the build- 
ings belonging to it. Before us, on the 
opposite side of the river, lay the Cana- 
dian shore, with the Clifton Hotel in the 
immediate vicinity of the Table Rock, 
and commanding from its verandas an 
extensive prospect, comprehending sit 
Niagara at a glance. 

In the afternoon we resumed our ram- 
bles, and visited the stone tower, which 
we reached by a narrow bridge of planks 
thrown across a part of the rapids. This 
tower, with its projecting iron railing 
round the top, has much the appearance 
of a lighthouse. From the balcony, to 
which we ascended by a winding stair- 
case, we had a glorious sunset view of 
the falls, so splendidly beautiful that I 
cannot attempt to describe it. We after- 
wards visited the pagoda, and remained 
on its lofty summit till twilight was be- 
ginning to steal over the landscape ; but 
long after all other objects were blended 
into one sombre tint, we discerned the 
white and varied forms of the cataract 
standing out in the darkening gloom. 

Next day, after being lulled to sleep 
by the roar of the waters, we rose in time 
to see the falls beaming in the rays of 
early moruing. Immediately after break- 
fast, we set out on an expedition across 
the river, to view Niagara from the Can- 
ada side. By means of an immensely 
long flight of wooden stairs, roofed over 
to preserve them from the weather, we 
descended a stupendous cliff, over a large 
part of which the highest of the Ameri- 
can falls was rdling magnificently down. 
This staircase leads to the ferry ; and on 
emerging into the open air at its foot, we 
found ourselves covered with the spraj 
from the cataract. The ferry boat was 
waiting beneath the rock ; and with sev- 
eral other ladies and gentlemen, we were 
rowed across by a man well versed in the 
intricate navigation among the conflicting 
eddies ; the spray flying over us nearly 
all the time, our parasols affording but an 
imperfect screen. 

In less than fifteen minutes we reached 
the opposite shore, stepped upon British 
ground, and found ourselves in the do- 
minions of Victoria. I seemed to be 
breathing a different atmosphere, jind fan- 
cied that everything looked more English 
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than American. Yet probably it was 
only fancy. 

A few minutes employed in crossing a 
river (at this place scarcely more than 
half a mile wide J had brought us into 
another dominion ; into a country ruled 
by a sovereign that was not '' the people." 
Here the queen, and not the president, 
is prayed for in church ; the letters U. S. 
are dead letters, the royal R. taking their 
place ; the stars and stripes are exchang- 
ed for the union cross of Britain ; the 
inhabitants are subjected to English laws, 
and English prohibitions, and are expect- 
ed to be loyal ; the word loyalty, which 
expresses nothing that Americans can 
feel, being well understood across this 
narrow water. 

As soon as we found ourselves in Can- 
ada, we took a very handsome and con- 
venient open carriage — one of several 
carioles or carryalls that were waiting at 
the wharf — and in it we " rode three 
miles on British land." We saw a few 
small farm-houses, with rough-cast walls 
and white-curtained windows, and pretty 
gardens redolent of flowers. My nephew 
tnought they had a very English-cottage- 
like look ; and I thought so too, till we 
afterwards saw precisely such dwellings 
on the American side between Niagara 
and Lewiston. It is true the pattern 
might have been taken from those across 
the water. 

Near Drummondsville, a small dull- 
looking village (where we saw an old- 
fashioned inn, with an old-fashioned sign 
swinging from a post ; an exhibition that 
in the states is no longer considered gen- 
teel,) our driver pointed out to us Lun- 
dy's-lane, where was fought the most san- 
guinary and desperate battle of the last 
war. May it always continue to be de- 
signated as the last ! It was afterwards 
c^led the battle of Bridgewater, and 
more recently that of Niagara ; but the 
place is not in sight of the falls, though 
their thunder may be heard there when 
the wind sets that way. The American 

generals were Brown, Scott, and Ripley ; 
lie British commanders. Generals Drum- 
mond and Riall; the latter was taken 
prisoner. The fight commenced about 
five in the afternoon on the 25th of July, 
1814, and continued till after eleven, be- 



ing fought partly by moonlight. The 
British fell into several important -errors 
in this night combat, the identity of lan- 
guage and the darkness causing them to 
mistake the United States men for their 
own. More than a thousand bodies were 
found on the field next morning ; bat the 
inferiority of loss on either side was so 
little, that it might almost have been call- 
ed a drawn battle. 

We soon arrived at the Burning Spring, 
which is sheltered by a small wooden 
building or shanty. In the middle of the 
spring IS placed a sort of churn-shaped 
bottomless barrel, within which the water, 
as it wells up, is kept continually in a 
boiling state by the gas that rises beneath. 
The man in attendance lifted off the bar- 
rel, and then lighting a twisted paper at 
a lamp, he set fire to the water ; the sur- 
face of which was immediately covered 
with a bright clear blaze, that rose up 
and continued burning for some minutes. 
After the flame had exhausted itself and 
subsided for the' present, the man dipped 
two glasses into the spring, and presented 
each of us with a tumbler of its very clear 
water ; which, on tasting, we found, to 
our surprise, was cool and palatable, 
having no peculiar taste or odor. He 
told us that this wonderful spring was 
accidentally discovered, in consequence 
of some hunters who had rested beside 
it, and kindled a fire to cook their game, 
having left the fire burning when they 
departed ; so that one of the logs had 
rolled into the water, and ignited it. In 
this state it was found by some persons 
who came along immediately after. Spe- 
cimens of the rock near the bottom of tbe 
spring are kept here for sale. They look 
very volcanic. 

Near this place once stood the village 
of Bridgewater, which was entirely de- 
stroyed at the time of the battle ; nothing 
being now there but a few deserted rains. 
Much was added to the usual horrors of 
war by the merciless destruction of towns 
along the frontier. 

From the Burning Spring, we took a 
circuit round, till the carriage at last set 
us down on the Table Rock, which, slop- 
ing inward as it descends, shelves oat at 
the top like a broad cornice, impending 
frightfully over the abyss below. It re- 
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qaires some nerve to look down from the 
extreme edge of this vast banging shelf, 
which seems to tremble beneath your feet 
from the vibration of the air forced against 
it by the immense body of water that 
thunders down beside you. Here you 
have the nearest and most magnificent 
view of the Horse-shoe fall, the largest 
part of which belongs to the Canada side, 
and which extends entirely across the 
river, retiring back in the centre, and ' 
resting one extremity of its curve on the 
American shore, aftd the other on the 
British. The height is computed at one 
hundred and fifty-eight feet, and that of 
the great fall on the New York side at 
one hundred and sixty-four. This is 
judging from the rocks over which it 
throws itself. Into how deep a basin it 
descends is unknown, as the bottom of 
the falls can never be seen, hidden as 
they are by hills of foam and clouds of 
spray. 

While my nephew was sketching on 
the verge of the Table Rock, I was in- 
vited to the top of a small house that 
stands at a little distance, and commands 
from its flat roof a fine view of the whole 
of the falls, and the rapids branching off 
to supply them all. Here I sat on a chair 
that was tremulous with the concussion 
of the surrounding air : the roof shaking 
under my feet, and the whole building 
seeming to jar like a steamboat with a 
powerful engine. I gazed on the trans- 
cendent scene spread out beneath me, 
with a hopeless wish that the whole view, 
with all its most minute details, could be 
Ibrever impressed on my memory in forms 
and tints as vivid as I saw it then. So 
far has my desire been granted, that there 
is scarcely an hour in the day when a 
▼ision of Niagara does not glance upon 
my mind ; and no place that I have ever 
seen do I remember so well, or delight 
so in remembering. 

On descending from the house top and 
joining my companion, we went to the 
house where proper dresses are furnished 
to persons desirous of passing under the 
great sheet of that part of the Horse-shoe 
fall which terminates at the Table Rock. 
For myself, I thought not even for an 
instant of attempting this exploit; but 
mj nephew, another gentleman, and a 



young lady prepared for the enterprise. 
Accompanied by some others of the par- 
ty, I followed these adventurers down a 
long steep flight of wooden steps erected 
against the face of the rock, at the hot? 
tom of which we stood to see them go in 
beneath the fall. The young lady had 
put on over her whole dress a large loose 
yellowish oil-skin wrapper, confined at 
the waist with a belt ; a hood of the same 
being attached to the collar, so that it 
could be drawn over her hair. The gen- 
tlemen were dressed in red flannel shirts, 
coarse thick trowsers, and had tied hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads. They expected 
not in this apparel to escape a drenching, 
but it was assumed to save their own 
clothes from injury. 

After the adventurers (I thought them 
bold ones) had, on turning an angle of 
the cliff, been for a few minutes lost to 
the spectators, we saw them emerge into 
view, the lady led on by the guide — a 
stout black man, who said he went under 
the fall twenty times a day. I shuddered 
as I saw them enter the dark misty cav- 
ern between the vast projecting sheet of 
water and the rock behind it. Of this 
cavern, and its terrors and dangers, I had 
heard awful accounts; but still no in- 
stance is recorded of any one, amidst its 
gloomy recesses and on its narrow and 
slippery pathway, having actually lost 
their footmg and their life ; for, in this 
frightful excursion, to miss one is to lose 
the other. The path or walking-place is 
a shelf, wet and slimy, and not three feet 
wide, projecting from the face of the rock, 
and sloping downwards. It overhangs a 
precipice seventy feet high, the base of 
which is washed by the surging waters 
below ; and above, it towers up to the 
height of ninety feet. When on this 
perilous platform — where to look up or 
to look down is equally terrific — you see 
far above you the inside of the cataract 
rolling over the summit of the cliff, which 
inclining forward, forms, high over head, 
an arch of rock and water ; the vast sheet 
of fluid, seeming to descend in a solid 
mass, interposing its heavy curtain, and 
shutting out the world from your view. 

On first entering this gloomy recess, 
the rush of the caverned wind almost 
deprives you of breath. You are 
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deafened and confused by the loud noise 
of the warring elements of air and water, 
at strife with the rugged and creviced 
Tocks. And the blinding spray, flying 
in your face, causes you to hold down 
your head and close your eyes. This 
being the moment of fear, is therefore 
the moment of danger. After the first 
shock, the men who venture into this 
strange and appalling region always re- 
cover their presence of mind, and, direct- 
ed by the guide, proceed unshrinkingly 
along the slanting and slippery ledge, 
with steady eye, firm step, and well brac- 
ed nerves. They find courage to cast 
their gaze upward at the roof of rock that 
seems ready to break down with the heavy 
weight of the water that pours over it. 
They advance towards the dim chaos of 
mist and darkness and indefinable things, 
which bounds their view as they look 
before them, and whose secrets have 
never been discovered. But the guide 
warns them to turn back, as they have 
reached the Termination Rock ; and in 
attempting to proceed further, they may 
return no more. The ladies, that ven- 
ture behind the fall, feel usually more 
terror and find more difficulty than they 
anticipate ; and they cling fearfully to the 
hand of the guide, depending on him at 
every step. 

I was glad, indeed, when I saw our 
young adventurers come out in safety 
from the wild horrors of this dark and 
dangerous passage. They soon joined 
us at the foot of the staircase. The gen- 
tlemen were drenched with the spray ; 
but it had run off from the oiled-cloth 
wrapper of the young lady without pene- 
trating it. She looked pale, and said 
that having now satisfied her curiosity, 
she would never again try the feat of 
passing under the fall. The youngest of 
the gentlemen said he liked it so well, 
that if he lived at Niagara he should de- 
light in taking this cold vapor bath every 
day. 

To see enough of Niagara seemed im- 
possible. What stranger ever did see 
enough of it ? The longer you stay, the 
more beauties you discover, the more 
deeply you are impressed with awe and 
admiration, and the more reluctant you 
are to leave it. Who can leave Niagara, 



and not wish to return thither t And 
who can give it a farewell look, and not 
hope to visit it again t 

And now, to descend to minor consid- 
erations, I must in justice mention that 
we were excellently accommodated at the 
Cataract House, a large, elegant, and 
well-kept establishment, with handsome 
drawing-rooms, comfortable chambers, 
efficient servants, and a table not inferior 
to those of the chief hotels in the Atlan- 
tic cities. The waiters were very nu- 
merous, and of every shade of what, in 
their case, is denon^inated color ; black, 
brown, and yellow ; and one or two were 
copper-tinted and Indian-featured. They 
were all dressed alike, in clean white 
jackets and trowsers ; but their style of 
hair displayed a pleasing variety. It was 
amusing to see the manner in which this 
troop of well-drilled domestics brought in 
the dessert, and placed it on the table ; 
or rather the tables, as there were two 
very long ones, and a set of waiters for 
each. At a signal from the major-domo 
(who was stationed at the upper end of 
the room between the tables,) the waiters 
took up the line of march in Indian file, 
and proceeded round with military pre- 
cision, military step, and military faces. 
They were armed with japan trays <w 
servers, each holding a different article. 
One man carried all the dessert plates, 
which, as he passed along, he deposited 
inlheir places, slapping them down " with 
an air.*' A second had all the knives ; 
a third the forks ; a fourth the spoons : 
each article being put down with an air. 
Then came the pie-man ; then the pud- 
ding-man ; next the pudding-sauce-man; 
then he of the calves-foot jelly ; and he 
of the blanc-manage ; and he of the ice> 
cream — this last ^ing the roost popular. 
There were also some who had been de- 
tained on the almond, and raisin and 
motto-secret service. Pine-apple and 
other fruit men brought up the rear. In 
this manner the whole dessert was placed 
on the tables in a few minutes, and ia 
the most complete order. 

On leaving Niagara, we took the can 
to Lewiston, gazing back at the falls till 
the last glimpse disappeared, and the last 
sound died away. Nearly the whole 
seven miles of the road we looked down 
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apon the river, flowing green and beaa- 
Ciful between walls of rock averaging 
three or four hundred feet in height; 
and we passed a number of pretty houses 
and gardens belonging.to fine farms. On 
arrivmg at Lewiston, where we took the 
boat, dl reminded us that we were on 
border land. The chief hotel looked di- 
rectly over to Canada, and bore a sign in 
very large letters of The Frontier House. 
Opposite, on the heights of Queenston, 
stood the lofly monument erected on the 
spot where Brock, the English general, 
was killed in the Queenston battle, 1812. 
His remains are interred beneath it. About 
five years ago, a miscreant attempted to 
destroy this fine column (which was built 
of freestone) by blowing it up with gun- 
powder placed in the basement. He did 
not succeed in prostrating it, but the 
whole interior, including the spiral stair- 
case, was destroyed, leaving nothing with- 
in but a heap of rubbish The monument 
rearing on high its shattered pillar, with 
the top blown entirely oflT, is still a con- 
spicuous landmark. 

At Lewiston we embarked in one of 
the small but handsome steamboats that 
convey passengers from that place to Os- 
wego. On each shore, where the Nia- 
gara strait widens into Lake Ontario, is a 
promontory defended by a fortress — Fort 
Massasanga on the Canadian side, and 
Fort Niagara on ours, seeming to frown 
defiance across the water ; the flag of Eng- 
land waving from one, and that of the 
United States from the other. Having 
passed these forts, we entered fairly upon 
the broad lake. The day declined, and 
^ soon as the woods on shore looked 
dim,'' I thought of the Canadian boat 
flong. The prow of our boat, which from 
Lewiston had pointed northerly, was now 
directed to the east, and the faint outline 
of Canada was soon lost to our sight. 

A mist beffan to settle round, obscur- 
ing even the New York shore ; and the 
solitude of our lonely lake resembled that 
of the ocean deserts. A dark dense 
cloud had gathered in the west; and be- 
low it, directly above the verge of the 
horizon, lay a narrow strip of clear sky, 
just broad enough to show the crimson 
and dilated disk of the setting sun, as he 
■lowly descended from behind the black 



mass of vapor that had obscured his 
beams for the last hour. We watched 
him as he seemed to sink, by less than 
inches, into the reddening wave; and 
when the rim of his upper edge was seen 
no more, and darkness fell upon the wa- 
ter, we almost thought that we had wit- 
nessed a sunset at sea. 

As the twilight came on, a dark, gigan- 
tic perpendicular mist rose on the lake 
behind us, and seemed to be following 
the boat closely, coming fast upon us in 
the form of a strange black wall, ascend- 
ing from the surface of the water up to 
the heavens. I confess I did not look at 
this phenomenon without some apprehen- 
sion ; for I had heard of the sudden squalls 
that are so dangerous on these vast lakes, 
and of a steamboat that had been wreck- 
ed on Ontario the preceding summer. 
But none of our companions seemed 
alarmed ; and contrary to my misgivings, 
we took our tea in quiet, and without 
any increase in the rolling motion of the 
boat. On returning to the deck, the 
dark wall of mist no longer pursued us 
(having been dispersed by the wind, or 
taken another direction ;) and the moon, 
having climbed above a bank of clouds^ 
was silvering their edges with her beams, 
and trembling in broken light upon the 
rufllcd surface of the water. 

All was quiet during the Tiight, till we 
reached the mouth of the Genesee river, 
and landed some passengers who wereHo 
proceed down to Rochester, which is but 
six miles distant from Lake Ontaria 
Early in the morning, we disembarked at 
Oswego, where there is a large fort, and 
a considerable town. Having breakfast- 
ed at one of the hotels, we took the canal 
boat for Syracuse. This boat was for 
passengers only, and handsomely fitted 
up. There were some very agreeable 
persons on board ; and their society made 
this slow and monotonous way of travel- 
ling less tedious than I had anticipated. 
But how very, very slow it seemed after 
being accustomed to the rapidity of steam 
travelling. Though the distance is but 
thirty-eight miles by the canal, from 0»- 
wego to Syracuse, we were eight hours 
in performing it; while we go from New 
York to Philadelphia by steamboat and 
railroad in little more than six. But if 
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eana] travelling is slow, it is also sare ; 
and so safe that it is scarcely possible to 
meet with an accident ; provided always 
yoa remember when on deck to stoop 
your bead in passing under the numerous 
bridges (all of which are too low,) you 
have nothing else to fear. The boat 
cannot sink ; and.should you fall into the 
water, if nobody takes you out, you can 
scramble up the bank yourself. And in 
case of fire,, you have only to step on 
shore. Also, canal horses never run 
away with the vehicle. It is true, we 
law in our three brisk trotting quadru- 
peds great eagerness to keep the lead of 
the other boats, and evident indignation 
at attempts of other horses to pass them. 

There was little to vary the sameness 
of our route, except going through the 
locks, always the chief events of canal 
travelling, and happily very frequent. 
Our other adventures were passing other 
boats, laden with merchandise, or with 
European emigrants seeking a new home 
in the lake regions. Those that we saw 
were all Germans or Swiss. 

Towards the close of our voyage, we 
passed through the village of Salina, 
where each side of the canal is lined with 
a long range of salt houses, containing 
furnaces over which the water of the 
Onondaga salt springs is boiled till the 
liquid evaporates, and leaves the granu- 
lated salt at the bottom of the kettle. It 
is then dried in baskets placed on the top 
of the kilns. These springs belong to 
the state of New York, and are leased to 
the owners of the works, who pay a duty 
to the state of six cents a bushel. The 
salt is very white and fine. 

We spent the remainder of the after- 
noon at Syracuse; and afler breakfast, 
next morning, we took the cars to Alba- 
ny; arriving at that large and flourishing 
city in full time to embark in the even- 
ing boat for New York. 

The boat, that night, was the Knick- 
erbocker; literally a floating palace, and 
so large and divided into so many com- 
partments that it makes you think of a 
floating town. In conformity to the name 
of this enormous steam fabric, an oil por- 
trait of Washington Irving is placed at 
the head of the staircase that leads down 
to the refectory ; and on the door of each 



of the numerous state rooms connected 
with the ladies' cabin, is inscribed the 
name of one of the ancient Dutch fami- 
lies ; as Van Rensselaer, Van Vechten, 
Tenbroeck, &c. ; the rooms being de- 
signated by these names, instead of call- 
ing them by numbers in the usual man- 
ner. The state rooms on the upper deck 
have a panel of each door ornamented 
with a landscape of American scenery. 
Among them are Wolf's Rest (Washing- 
ton Irving's country residence) and W3- 
lis's Glenmary. These doors are painted 
white, beautifully varnished, and with 
their pictured landscapes and bright gild- 
ing, look as if made of fine porcelain. 
The ladies^ cabin is immensely large, 
furnished in excellent taste with a crim- 
son and white Brussels carpet, chairs, 
sofas, ottomans, and taborets of crimson 
white and gold, and curtains of thin white 
muslin embroidered with crimson. The 
tout ensemble has a grand and beautiful 
effect. The fare in this splendid boat is 
one dollar, with a separate charge for 
food and bed. 

The first time I went up the Hudson 
was towards the close of the monopoly of 
the old North River Company. The 
fare was then ten dollars from New York 
to Albany. I went in a boat called the 
Richmond, the slowest even of that pe- 
riod, seldom performing her voyage in 
less than thirty-six hours. All her ap- 
pointments were in the cheapest style. 
The cabin walls were plain white wain- 
scot ; the carpets very coarse ingrain ; 
the chairs and tables common wood paint- 
ed ; the curtains of dingy red and brown 
India calico, such as was bought at twelve 
cents a yard. How steamboat times 
have changed ! 



The Glow-worm. — A glow-wons 
sat, unconscious of his starry light, in the 
soft grass of a garden. Softly his neigh- 
bor, a large toad, crept out of the rotten 
weeds, and spat out all its venom on hira. 
" Alas ! what have I done to thee ? '* said 
the poor worm. "Yes,** retorted the 
monster, "Why dost thou shine?" — 
JFYom the German. 
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THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 

BT PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

Some years ago, when the American 
far company and the Hudson Bay traders 
carried on a powerful opposition to each 
other in the wild and rocky territory of 
the Oregon, several little forts were 
erected in the interior, whence the com- 
merce in peltries was made with the 
Indians. One of these, to which our 
tale refers, was planted in a green and 
secluded valley, where pasture for cattle 
and comfort for man were as much as 
possible combined with security and safe- 
ty. A little stream, bordered with cot- 
ton-wood and aspens, aflforded a constant 
supply of water ; while in the grand and 
magnificent valley of the Bayou Sdade, 
at no great distance, pastured, in inex- 
haustible thousands, the buffalo and the 
elk ; its rivers abounding, moreover, with 
the beaver, whose skins principally in- 
duce the hunters to tempt the dangers of 
the great American wilderness. In this 
spot, known as Spokan Fort, dwelt James 
M'Pherson, the owner and governor of 
the wild locality. M'Pherson was a 
Scotchman, who, in early days, had left his 
native country a poor lad, and now, by the 
exercise of that perseverance character- 
istic of his countrymen, had attained the 
position of a well-to-do merchant. Of 
an enterprising disposition, he had pene- 
trated into the interior in search of 
further wealth ; and having for some two 
years settled himself at Spokan, had 
there driven a thriving trade with the 
Indians, despite the impediments thrown 
in his way by his rivals. Nothing can 
equal the excitement of this precarious 
commerce. It is the constant effort, on 
the part of opposition companies and 
traders, to out-general the other, to 
mutually blind their opponents as to 
their destination and plans, as well as to 
be ever in the field first. These efforts 
give rise to almost superhuman exertions, 
and tend to sharpen the wits of all parties 
in a very 'sensible manner. He who 
shows the greatest knowledge of Indian 
tastes, of the haunts of the beaver and 
buffalo, of the time to move and the time 
to go into winter quarters, is sure to 



make the most successful campaign. 
M'Pherson was shrewd and acute, and 
these qualities serving him in good stead, 
his affairs advanced in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

It was about two years after the estab- 
lishment of the fort, and when all were 
in activity and bustle, that Edward Ray, 
a young Louisianian, obtained an vp- 
pointment under the owner, and, travel- 
ling the whold distance from New Or- 
leans, had convoyed a cargo of mer- 
chandise for the use of the company. 
In addition to this, he had taken up, to 
rejoin her father. Miss MTherson and a 
female attendant. So peculiar and so 
long a journey had thrown the yoong 
people much together, and, without any 
reflection with regard to their difference 
of position, a mutual affection had arisen 
between them. Under these circam- 
stances the voyage up the Mississippi 
and across the vast interior plains was of 
a most agreeable character. Both lin- 
gered upon deck to admire the bluffii 
and grassy plains, the vast, interminable 
prairies ; and never wearied of their 
gaze. The desert even had charms; 
and when the Rocky Mountains burst 
upon them in all their sublimity, their 
pleasure was complete. At length, how- 
ever, they arrived at their journey's end. 
Ray became a clerk, and Miss M'Pher- 
son presided over the establishment, as the 
daughter of the owner was in duty bound 
to do. Whatever might have been the 
lady's feelings, the poor clerk sought not 
to learn. He felt the difference of station, 
and, shrinking from any manifestation of 
his aspiring hopes, attended to his busi- 
ness honestly and diligently, but without 
ever showing the slightest enthusiasm 
for the avocation. Under these circum- 
stances he was considered useful in his 
way, but failed to excite that notice 
which might have led to his advance^ 
ment. Reserved and taciturn, even his 
mistress thought herself deceived in him. 
With the excitement of their happy jour- 
ney, all his energies appeared to have 
departed. The truth was, that Raj, who 
was not of a sanguine disposition, saw 
no means of rising to a level with bis 
master, and allowed despondency to un- 
nerve his spirit. 
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About three months after hie arrival, 
the time approached when the annual 
interview with the various Indians took 
place : a meeting of much importance, as 
then the whole fortunes of the year were 
decided. It was usual to appoint a place 
for the natives to camp with their beaver 
and other skins, where the rival traders 
then repaired, and whoever offered the 
best price, obtained a ready and profit- 
able market. About two days before the 
time appointed, the heads of the fort were 
seated at their evening meal. Plenty 
and variety made up for delicacies and 
seasonings. Buffalo, deer meat, trout, 
salmon, wild-fowl, all abounded on the 
board — round which sat MTherson, his 
daughter, Ray, and three other clerks. 
The whole party were engaged in dis- 
cussing the gooid things before them, 
when a bustle was heard without, and, 
after the pause of a moment, a hal^bred 
hunter appeared on the threshold. 

" What news, Nick!" said MTher- 
son, who recognized in the intruder a 
scoot sent out to learn the proceedings 
of the rival traders. 

** Bad," said Nick, advancing. '' Mas- 
ter Sublette got ahead of Spokan. The 
Indians all at camp already, with plenty 
beaver. Master Sublette buy up all, but 
him got no tobacco, so he sent away Co 
Brown for some ; then smoke, and buy 
all the beaver.^^ 

** Why, that is good news," said Mo- 
Phersbn laughing ; *' if Sublette has no 
tobacco, all is right. We have plenty ; 
and not an Indian will sell a skin until 
he has had a good puff at the pipe of 
peace. So up, my men,^^ he continued, 
addressing his clerks ; ** you must away 
and outgeneral Sublette, by taking John- 
son a good supply of the weed." 

" All very fine,'' said Nick with a 
knowing jerk of his head ; '* but Sublette 
him know a trick worth two of that. A 
hundred Blackfeet are outlying in the 
woods, and not a soul will reach the 
market until they are gone.'' 

" The Blackfeet 1" cried M'Pherson ; 
** then we are defeated surely. What is 
to be done?" 

'' How many bales will suffice?" said 
Ray quietly. 

*' If Johnson, our agent, had but one," 
▼OL. ly. — NO. 1, 2 



replied the trader despondingly, " all 
would be right. It is impossible, how- 
ever ; and this year is lost to me." 

*' By no means," said the clerk, rising, 
with all his native energy and fire beam- 
ing in his eye ; " Johnson shall have the 
bale, or my scalp shall hang in a Black- 
foot lodge before morning ! " 

" Edward I " exclaimed the daughter, 
with an alarmed glance which opened 
the father's eyes to what hitherto had 
been a profound secret. 

" Are you in earnest, Mr. Ray?" said 
M'Pherson gravely, and even sternly. 

"I am, sir. Give me Wild Polly," 
(a favorite mare,) ** and trust to me for 
accomplishing your wishes." 

" You will go alone then ? " 

" I will." 

MTherson ordered the mare he valued 
so much to be saddled ; and in half an 
hour Edward Ray, with two bales of to- 
bacco behind him, and armed to the 
teeth, sallied forth from Spokan, amid 
the plaudits of the whole party, whose 
astonishment regarded less the perilous- 
ness of the adventure, than the character 
of the man who undertook it. Miss 
MTherson, conscious of the interest she 
had betrayed in her father's clerk, hastily 
retired to her chamber ; while the father, 
after carefully fastening the gates, and 
posting proper sentinels, lit his pipe, and 
seated himself, absorbed in reflection, by 
the huge fireplace in the principal apart^ 
ment. Great smokers are your Indian trad* , 
ers, who, in more things than one, resem- 
ble the men with whom they have to deal. 

Meanwhile Edward Ray, after leaving 
the fort, rode slowly down the valley, re^ 
fleeting on the wisest course to pursue. 
Before him was a journey of seventy 
miles, with a hundred wild Indians 
thirsting for a pale face victim ; the no 
less welcome that he owned a horse, and 
carried a rare prize in the shape of two 
bales of tobacco. Ray felt that he had 
rashly ventured on a wild and doubtful 
enterprise, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have soon turned back ; 
but he knew the opinion his fellows had 
of him, and felt with pride that no one 
had offered even to accompany him. 
Besides, in the presence of her he loved, 
he had undertaken his bold task, and 
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was determined that she should not think 
him indifferent and timid. A ride of 
half an hour brought him out of the val- 
ley, and upon the skirt of a plain of 
some extent. Here Ray halted, and, 
gazing upon the prairie that lay at his 
feet, endeavored to discover some sign 
of the Blackfeet. The moon shone 
brightly upon the waters and woods, and 
not a sound disturbed the stillness of an 
American night in the wilderness. Ray 
felt the influence of the hour and the 
place ; and forgetting all but the delight 
of travelling by the moonlight over that 
plain, removed thousands of miles from 
civilization, set spurs to his mare, and 
trotted swiftly along the path leading in 
the direction of the Indian mart. It was 
some time ere the young clerk paused, 
and then a sudden hesitation on the part 
of his mare brought him back to con- 
sciousness. Raising his eyes, he 
found himself close upon a wood, be- 
tween which and a somewhat broad river 
he had now to pass. A single glance 
told him that Indians were near, as a 
light smoke rose from amid the trees: 
whether they had yet discovered him, 
was a matter of uncertainty. Ray there- 
fore determined to make a bold dash ; 
and, trusting to his beast, rode at a hard 
gallop along the skirt of the forest. The 
moment he neared the trees, his hand 
upon his rifle, he listened with the most 
anxious attention. Not a sound, save 
the clatter of his unshod mare, was heard, 
Hntil he had half-cleared the dangerous 
cover. Then came the sound of horses 
jn pursuit, and then the Blackfeet war- 
whoop, with the crack of rifles. His 
enemies were in full chase. Now it was 
that the gallant steed put forth her 
eaergy, and now it was that Ray^s spirit 
rose, and that he felt himself a man, with 
all a man^s energies, and also with all a 
maii^s lore of life. Looking back, he 
saw the wild Indian warriors coming fast 
towards him, but still not gaining ground ; 
and he felt sure, did he loosen his pre- 
cious merchandise, and give it up to the 
pursuers, that he could with ease outstrip 
them. But he was resolved to serve his 
master^s interests, and he urged his laden 
steed to her utmost. An hour passed in 
this manner. The howling, whooping 



Indians, half a hundred in number, gal- 
lopped madly afler him, their long spears 
waving in the moonlight, and their black 
hair streaming to the wind. 

Before him lay a cane-brake, where 
the reeds rose ten feet, dry, parched, and 
crackling. Through this lay the path of 
the fugitive. Ray looked forward to the 
welcome shelter, determined to make a 
stand ; and there, at the very entrance, 
stood, mounted on a tall horse, an oppos- 
ing foe. Clutching a pistol, the clerk 
clenched his teeth, and rode madly 
against this new opponent, who, just in 
time to save himself, cried, '' All right — 
Saucy Nick ! ^^ There was no time for 
greeting, and away they scampered 
through the cane-brake ; not before, 
however, the half-bred had cast a brand 
amid the reeds. They had not proceed- 
ed a hundred yards ere a wall of fire rose 
between them and their pursuers. Mag- 
nificent was the scene which now greet- 
ed the admiring eyes of Edward Ray as 
he halted on the other side of the brake. 
The reeds, scorched by the summer son, 
were as inflammable as straw, and the 
flames spread with astonishing rapidity 
to the right and left. The poor birds 
that sheltered in the morass below, alarm- 
ed, rose on the wing, and flying a few 
hundred yards, halted to gaze at the fire, 
which seemed to fascinate them; the 
wild animals, too, clinging to their lairs, 
until the fire touched their very nostrils, 
would then unwillingly rise, and, leaping 
over it, scour over the black plain of 
cinders in the rear of the flames. As the 
two fugitives retreated, the scene became 
more magnificent, for the blaze was then 
seen in the distance, creeping to the 
right and left, in sparkling and brilliant 
chains. Then, as the wind arose, it 
hurried after them : as the roar of a dis- 
tant cataract it was heard ; while the 
heavens were overcast with the dense 
volumes of smoke that ascended. 

" Away ! " cried Nick, urging his 
steed to the utmost ; " the Fire-spirit is 
awake ; he rides in yonder cloud ! Away! 
or our bones will be mingled with those 
of the red men upon this plain." 

" But, Nick," said Ray, as side by 
side they dashed across the prairie, " how 
met we ? I led you at the fort t *' 
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" No ! Nick start half an hour before. 
Wouldn't let brave warrior go by him- 
self. Found him chased by Indians — 
Blackfeet; but Indian no take Master 
Ray. Nick know trick worth two of 
that. But hush ! '' he added, as they 
gained the entrance of a valley ; " the 
hoofs of our horses have waked the great 
Fire-spirit ; but we are not yet free. 
Blackfeet in valley." 

At this intimation of their being again 
about to meet a party of their enemies, 
Ray prepared his arms once more, and 
then, patting the neck of his gallant 
steed, urged her at a rattling pace 
through the valley. A flash, and the 
crack of guns fired in haste, showed that 
Nick was not mistaken ; but, giving a 
ToUey in reply, and without pausing to 
discover its effect, the pair gallopped on- 
wards, and once more emerged upon the 
plain. Nick now led the way, and di- 
verging from the ordinary route, entered 
a stream, the course of which they fol- 
lowed slowly for some time. At length, 
satisfied that he had baffled pursuit, the 
half-bred once more entered upon the 
usual track, and, before daylight, reached 
the great camp, where the Indians had 
pitched their tents with a view to trafiic 
with the rival white men. 

To the right were the wagons of Sub- 
lette; to the left those of Johnson, 
M'Pherson^s agent. They found the lat- 
ter in very bad spirits, as his rival was 
expected to receive the necessary supply 
of tobacco in the course of the afternoon, 
when all chance for Spokan would have 
been over. As, however, Ray detailed 
the object of his journey, and the success 
which had attended it, the agent's eyes 
glistened, and at length he exclaimed 
with a chuckle, *' Bravo, Mr. Ray ! I 
should just like to be in your shoes ; for, 
if you havenU made old Mac's fortune, 
my name is not Johnson. Such prime 
beavers you never saw. By the im- 
mortal head of General Jackson but you 
are a lucky dog!" Ray expressed his 
satisfaction at having been of such great 
service; and, after a hasty meal, the 
traders began their day's work. First, 
the chiefs were summoned, and regaled, 
to the consternation of Sublette, with a 
liberal and plentiful smoke. Seated round 



the agent's tent, the Spokan, Karaloops, 
Chaudieves, Sinapoil, and other Indians, 
enjoyed, with unmixed satisfaction, what 
to them is a most precious luxury. The 
agent was most liberal of the weed : not 
a single Indian was forgotten : and when 
the barter commenced, the gratified abo- 
rigines testified their delight by disposing 
of their skins in an equally liberal man- 
ner. Such, indeed, was the activity of 
the Spokan agent, and of his assistant, 
Ray, that, when Sublette received at 
length his supply of tobacco, not a beaver, 
nor even a skunk-skin, remained for 
which he could trade. Well aware that 
the Blackfeet, when once discovered, 
would draw off, Ray, after a brief hour 
of repose, borrowed a fresh horse, and 
hurried back towards the fort. His 
journey was tedious in the extreme ; for 
the smouldering grass rendered it as un- 
safe as it was disagreeable. At lenjrth, 
however, the young clerk, to whom liad 
returned much of his former despondent 
feeling, came once more in sight of 
Spokan, where he was received with 
open arms, as was Nick, who accom- 
panied hinx. 

M'Pherson, eager to learn the result 
of the young man's journey, drew him to 
his counting-house, and motioning him 
to a seat, installed himself at his ledger, 
with pen in hand. Ray began his story, 
and, to the evident surprise of the mer- 
chant, related the dangers which had 
befallen him, and the manner in which 
he had escaped. At length he came to 
that part of his story which referred to 
the extraordinary quantity and excellence 
of the beavers which had been obtained 
by means of his bold undertaking. 

*'Know, lad," said old M'Pherson, 
quite delighted, *' that you have brought 
me the best year's trade I have had yet. 
Besides, man, I count it no small thing 
to have beat Captain Sublette — the most 
cunning trader on the frontier." 

" I am very much gratified," said Ray, 
** that I have been anyway instrumental 
in serving you." 

" Ah, that is all very well," interrupted 
M'Pherson, pushing bis spectacles from 
their proper position to one above his 
eyes ; " but just tell me frankly, Mr. 
Ray, why you, who are generally so slow 
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and cold, should, all of a sudden, take so 
much trouble to do me a service ? ^' 
. " It was the first time," replied Raj, 
" that I ever had an opportunity of doing 
what others would not do." 

" O,^' said the trader, still more en- 
lightened, " and do you not expect any 
share in the great advantage of last 
night's adventure ? " 

" That I leave to you, sir." 

" Now, Mr. Ray," said the trader with 
a smile, " I wish you would be thoroughly 
frank with me. I can see plainly enough 
that you have had some reason for your 
constant lack of energy, and some equally 
good reason for suddenly, when you could 
really serve me, risking your life to do 
so. I say again, speak out Have you 
any conduct of mine of which to com- 
plain ? Is your salary too small ? Your 
chances of promotion — do they seem 
too remote ? You have doubled my for- 
tune ; let me do you some service in re- 
turn." 

Ray determined to be plain. He saw 
that the worthy merchant was still in 
part in the dark, and he resolved to en- 
lighten him. " My ambition, sir, has 
been to share your good fortune; and, 
did my hopes extend as far as my wishes, 
I might say I have hoped one day to 
possess all you now hold." This was 
said with a lurking smile that still more 
puzzled MTherson. 

" What ! would you be a partner, 
young man ? The idea is a bold one ; 
but, after what you have done, I see no 
insuperable bar to it." 

"Sir," said Ray hurriedly, "I am 
contented to be your clerk, if you will, 
all my life; but you have a daughter, 
without whom wealth would be con- 
temptible, and poverty insufferable." 

" Wheugh ! " cried the astonished mer- 
chant ; " sits the wind in that quarter 7 
And pray, sir, does my daughter know 
of this?" 

"She does. You will recollect our 
long journey, when we were inseparable 
companions ? " 

"Oil recollect all. And, pray, does 
my daughter encourage you ? " 

"She will speak for herself, dear 
father," exclaimed the young girl, who, 
entering, had caught the import of their 



conversation. "I did encourage him, 
because I thought he deserved to be your 
son. Of late, Mr. Ray had almost in- 
duced me to regret my resolution ; but 
his recent devotion in your service con- 
vinced me that he was still the Edward 
Ray I had travelled with from New Or- 
leans." 

" And so," said the M man pettishly, 
" you have arranged it all, it seems ; and 
I am to have no voice or will ? " 

" We have arranged nothing, dear 
father, and leave it all to you." 

It will readily be believed that Edward 
Ray and Mary M'Pherson had no great 
difficulty in talking over the kind-hearted 
trader. In a few weeks after, Ray was 
not only son-in-law, but partner at 
Spokaii ; and I believe that none of the 
parties has had as yet any cause to regret 
the "midnight ride" over the blulPsur- 
rounded prairies of the wild Oregon. 



Death in London. — The Registrar- 
General of births, deaths, and marriages, 
has recently issued his annual tables of 
the mortality in the metropolis lor the 
year 1845. In the year 1841 there were 
computed to reside, within the city and 
suburbs, 1,915,104, of whom 1,018,091 
were females ; being in a majority of 
numbers over men of some hundred 
thousand. Of these, and such as have 
been added since, there died in 1845: 
males, 24,496; females, 23,836; form- 
ing a total of 48,332, or, as near as can 
be computed, about 1 in every 41. No 
.fewer than 14,637 died of diseases of 
the respiratory organs. The most fatal 
months in the year were December, 
January, February, and March ; the few- 
est deaths occurring in June and July. 
In reference to the comparative healthi- 
ness of various localities, the table shows 
that the low level districts on the sooth 
side of the Thames are the least salabri- 
ous, whilst the higher grounds, towards 
the opposite point of the compass, and the 
flat sandy divisions towards the west, are 
the most so. Affixed to this useful table 
is a register of the daily temperature 
during the year ; from which it is seen that 
the most deaths occur during varying and 
cold states of the atmosphere. 
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PcicK — From a picture by J. C. Honley. 
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MIRANDA HURTADO, OR THE DISCOVERY 
OF PARAGUAY .• 

BT PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

On the first day of January, 1516, 
Juan de Solis sailed up a river which he 
called January River, now Rio Janeiro ; 
thence he journeyed south many miles, 
and discovered the mouth of the Rio de 
La Plata, on whose shores he was killed, 
and barbarously devoured. Una! armed 
by his tragic fate, Sebastian Cabot, in 
1526, with several ships, continued the 
discovery of the country ; and, after jour- 
neying up and down the waters of that 
vast land, which extends from Brazil to 
Peru, erected in the interior a fort, on 
the river Zacaranna, or Terceiro, which 
was known as Cabot's Tower, After 
some time, this famous admiral, who had 
previously discovered Newfoundland for 
the English, departed for Spain in search 
of succor, leaving Nunez de Lara, with 
a hundred and twenty-six men, in com- 
mand of the fort, known both by the 
name we have just given, and as Spirituo 
Santo Fort. 

Nunez de Lara no sooner found him- 
self alone with his men in the centre of 
a wild and unknown country, than he 
began to take such precautionary mea- 
sures as he thought necessary for his 
protection. The situation of the fort was 
admirably adapted for defence against 
the aborigines, who had as yet no other 
arms than those which their own inge- 
nuity had enabled them to devise, and 
which were amply sufficient both for 
defence and aggression amongst the 
'various nations which occasiondly met 
in arms, one against the other, on the 
plains of the Parana and Paraguay. 
Their numbers, however, were great, 
which made the hill on which the tower 
was built of no small value, while the 
stockade which surrounded all the vari- 
ous buildings was no less welcome. At 
the foot of the slope was a small plain, 



♦ The following narratiye is tnie in every detail, 
if we are to credit the histories of Paraguay. The 
Hartados are still well known in Buenos Ayres as 
merchants, and relate to the trayeller with pride 
this record of their ancestors. 



Stretching out for a mile before it min- 
gled with the forest ; while between the 
fort and the river, which the Indians 
called Zacaranna, and the Spaniards 
Terceiro, lay a marshy expanse, thickly 
overgrown with canebrake and brush. 
Thus fortified, and surrounded by brave 
men, to say nothing of a small battery of 
cannon, Nunez de Lara might readily 
have been excused had he considered 
himself impregnable ; but the valiant 
and yet careful old Spanish soldier was 
not yet satisfied. Amongst his people 
were five European women, and several 
children ; one of the former being Lncia 
Miranda, the young and beautiful wife 
of Sebastian Hurtado, his lieutenant, 
and devoted friend and adherent. This 
lovely Andalnsian had left her native 
town, where she was the reigning belle 
and the just pride of her family, to follow 
the uncertain fortunes of her husband, 
who, smitten as many others were with 
the love of discovery, and the hope of 
falling in with mines of silver and gold, 
— which Paraguay and its neighborhood 
was mistakingly said to abound in,-^ 
had embarked his whole wealth in the 
adventure of Sebastian Cabot Thus 
was the new world peopled, posterity 
reaping the benefit^ which was in gener^ 
denied the pioneers of civilization, simply 
because they expected too much, and 
threw away the solid advantages which 
lay at their feet to follow chimeras — the 
fault of many in less remote times. 

When Nunez de Lara gazed upon the 
beautiful and happy Miranda — happy in 
the affection of a noble and gallant hus- 
band — his heart misgave him often that 
the trust which had been imposed upon 
him was by far too serious, and that 
greater precautions than had already sug- 
gested themselves to him were necessary. 
After some thought, he came to the de- 
cision of making a friendly alliance with 
a great and powerful cacique in the 
neighborhood. Accordingly an embassy 
was sent, with much pomp and many 
presents, to Mangora, the chief alluded 
to, who governed the vast and numerous 
tribe of the Timbuez. Mangora, flatter- 
ed by the liberal donations sent him, and 
the attention paid him by the Spanish 
governor, reciprocated his good wishes. 
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and promised all that could be desired. 
Raiz Moschera, who conducted this 
diplomatic mission with so much credit 
to himself and advantage to the station, 
returned, afler four days' absence, with 
the above gratifying intelligence ; to 
which he added that Mangora would the 
next day himself pay his return visit to 
the excellent general Nunez de Lara. 
The worthy old soldier, delighted at the 
success of his enterprise, determined to 
receive the Paraguayan king with becom- 
ing solemnity and majesty. The cannon 
were loaded ; and early on the auspicious 
morning the whole garrison assembled 
under arms, dressed in the very last style 
which, at their departure, had been in 
vogue in Spain. It is true, the cloth 
was somewhat faded, and the worse for 
wear, while many imperfections were, to 
Lara's great grief, visible in the other 
appointments of his soldiery ; but to a 
savage, uninformed eye, the aspect of 
things was magnificent ; and Lara could 
sufficiently read this in the cacique's 
wondering gaze. Nor had the Timbuez 
been at all wanting in adornment. Many 
a streak of paint had been added to their 
ordinary embellishments ; while their 
heads, plucked of hair, except where the 
centre tufl stood erect, their bodies 
pricked by flints, their varied colors, 
their ornaments of shells tinkling round 
their belts, their ears and lips adorned 
with stones, their eye-brows eradicated, 
all gave them a warlike, though not very 
amiable appearance. A grand banquet 
had been prepared in the principal apart- 
ment of the fort, at one end of which 
presided Lara, at the other Miranda. 
Despite the novelty of all they saw, not 
a sound escaped the Indians until they 
discovered the beautiful Andalusian, and 
then a universal exclamation brought the 
rich blood mantling to the cheek of the 
wife of Hurtado. The Timbuez had 
never beheld anything equal to this 
lovely apparition; for Lucia had added 
to her native charms all those which her 
sex know so well how to draw from a 
careful and exquisite toilet. 

The banquet proceeded, while on both 
sides the Spaniards and Timbuez vied 
with each other in mutual acts of cour- 
tesy. The Indians, accustomed to their 



own simple food and utensils, were sur- 
prised even at the scanty show which 
was made by these hardy exiles ; while 
the various arms exhibited by them ex- 
cited their wonder and envy, their own 
being simply the bow and arrow, and a 
fish-bone dagger, called macana. At 
length, however, the feast concluded ; 
when Mangora dismissed his warriors, 
and signified his intention of passing a 
few days with his new friends. Lara, 
delighted at the confidence exhibited by 
the Timbuez chieftain, had him con- 
ducted to a chamber, where he passed 
the night, his followers returning to their 
camp in the fastnesses of the Tucuman 
hills. The next day Nunez devoted to 
a foraging expedition, on which duty he 
took the greater portion of his troops, 
leaving Mangora to the charge of a 
dozen men and the fair ladies of the gar- 
rison. To this arrangement the Indian 
appeared nothing loath, showing in every 
possible way his increasing admiration 
for the grace and beauty of Miranda. 
At length, afler the last evening rneal^ 
when the tenants of the fort were all en- 
gaged in watching for the return of the 
foragers, Mangora found himself alone 
with the wife of Hurtado. His usually 
calm aspect changed at once ; and rising 
from a couch of skins which had been, 
provided for him, he approached Miran- 
da, and, in the few broken words of 
Spanish which had rapidly spread amongst 
the natives, aided by signs, declared his 
true reason for remaining behind to be 
love for her. The wily chief painted in 
glowing colors his lofty position, and in- 
timated his desire to make Lucia his 
queen. The alarmed wife, who saw how 
earnest was the passion of this untutored 
savage, and how dreadful might be its 
consequences to her and all she loved, 
strove to laugh off his protestations; and 
at leneth, finding his brow darkening, 
and his black eye kindling under the 
influence of disappointment, boldly re- 
solved to smother the Timbuez's hopes, 
by stating how dearly she cherished her 
husband, and how hateful were the pro- 
positions of the Indian. Mangora, who 
understood not the influence of a tie, 
which is one of the greatest boasts of 
civilization, and which outweighs all the- 
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fancied advantages of savage life, chiefly 
chimerical and visionarj,* remained 
alone. His features were inflamed by 
rage and fury ; which feelings, however, 
gradually gave way to those of satisfac- 
tion, as he dwelt intently upon hopes 
which he had evidently not stifled. By 
the time Sebastian Hurtado returned 
with Lara, he had entirely eradicated 
from his countenance all trace of anger, 
and it was with a clear and open brow 
that he invited the husband to pay him a 
visit, with his wife, in his village on the 
slope of the Tucuman. Sebastian could 
not refuse an ofier made so gracefully, 
and it was at once accepted ; and not 
many minutes after, he related the ar- 
rangement, with a smile, to his spouse. 
Miranda turned pale, and, at once see- 
ing through the policy of the wild savage, 
unbosomed herself of the whole to Lara 
and her husband. Horrified at the suit, 
and filled with forebodings, Nunez, who 
blamed his own overcaution as in fault, 
would have at once seized upon the 
Timbuez, and kept him as a hostage for 
the good behavior of his people. The 
council of oflicers, however, dissuaded 
the worthy general from so doing, and 
meanwhile M angora departed. 

For some months the king of Tucu- 
man continued his attentions, though 
Miranda never showed herself, and Se- 
bastian, under various pretences, defer- 
red his promised visit. Mangora, how- 
ever, appeared to have forgotten the very 
existence of the lovely Andalusian, as he 
never once alluded to her absence, and 
received the excuses of the husband in 
good part. In this manner a whole win- 
ter passed, when, towards the spring, 
provisions grew scarce. The Timbuez, 
who occasionally brought a supply, had 
not been seen for ten days, and famine 
threatened the camp. At this juncture 
Sebastian Hurtado, with Ruiz Moschera 
and fifty men, started on a hunting ex- 
pedition up the river, as much in the 
hope of relieving the rest by their ab- 
sence, as of bringing in fresh provender 

* The writer cannot but feel that any advance 
towards civilizatioQ in savages is so much gained. 
His personal experience never made him aware of 
anything in unciTiUzed life which eounterbalanoes 
he ignorance and brutality which mainly attend it. 



for those who remained behind. Game, 
however, being plenty at some distance, 
it was more than probable the joumej 
might be attended with beneficial resulta. 
Nunez de Lara, therefore, saw his brave 
lieutenant and friend depart with satis- 
faction, which was further enhanced by 
the appearance, within a few hours, of 
Mangora, attended by thirty men loaded 
with eatables, and a large quantity of a 
native intoxicating drink. The king in- 
timated that, hearing of the scarcity 
which prevailed among his brothers and 
allies, he had brought them sufficient to 
keep famine from the tower of Cabot 
until the return of the foraging expedi- 
tion. Lara, delighted at so timely a sno- 
cor, thanked the monarch of Tucnman 
warmly, and invited him to a banquet, of 
which his own presents formed the prin- 
cipal ingredients. Mangora and his fol- 
lowers accepted so agreeable an offer 
with alacrity, and at dusk the feast com- 
menced. Carried away by such unosaal 
good cheer, and deprived of reason by 
the deep draughts they quaffed of native 
wine, the Spaniards prolonged their sit- 
ting until midnight, when Magora gave 
a signal for which his warriors had long 
been waiting. Up rose the Timbuez, 
and dashing lighted torches amid the 
wooden tenements, fell upon their enter- 
tainers ; while thousands of savages, con- 
cealed in the marsh, burst upon the de- 
voted garrison. The Spaniards, encour- 
aged by the gallant Nunez de Lara, 
drew, and defended themselves with a 
desperate valor, which drove their assail- 
ants to the very stockades. But hundreds 
of fresh savages poured in, and the whites 
began to diminish rapidly in numbers. 
When the confusion was at its height — 
when the whole fort was in flames, that 
rose crackling and with clouds of dense 
smoke to the skies — when nought was 
heard but the groans and anguish of the 
dying, mingled with the shouts of victory 
and the cries of the vanquished — Man- 
gora rushed from the inner tower, bear- 
ing in his arms his prize — the lovely 
Miranda. Lara now stood alone, his 
faithful soldiers being all dead around 
him, and he himself pierced with inno- 
merable wounds. At the sight of the tri- 
umphant chief, whose savage passions 
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had caused all the scene of desolation 
around, Nunez felt his whole vigor re- 
vive, and, dashing furiously towards the 
king, with one well-aimed blow he 
stretched Mangora a corpse at his feet. 
The next instant he lay beside him. 

The victorious Timbuez, wailing over 
the loss of their king, slain in the very 
act of gaining the prize for which he 
had sacrificed so much, now took their 
departure, bearing with them into cap- 
tivity Miranda and the other women. 
In half an hour silence and desolation 
reigned without dispute over the smould- 
ering ruins of the fort, until soon the 
sneaking wolf and turkey buzzard, the 
scavengers of America, came for iheir 
horrid feast. Flying in circles round 
the spot, carefully to reconnoitre, the 
latter made no effort to pounce upon 
their prey, but gradually settled down in 
heavy groups upon the boughs of neigh- 
boring trees. It was evident there was 
still life upon the plain, and that the in- 
stinct of the buzzard warned it its time 
was not yet come. One solitary being 
of all those so gay and joyful on the 
previous night remained alive — the gal- 
lant, brave and devoted Nunez de Lara. 
He was dying, it was true ; but such is 
the dread of all the lesser creation for 
man, that not a fowl of the air, nor a 
beast of the field, dared venture too close 
to the scene of the late conflict Lara 
had raised himself against the remains 
of a wood-pile, his face beinff turned to- 
wards the river, where, on the previous 
day, the flotilla of Hurtado had disap- 
peared. As the old man hoped, towards 
the afternoon Sebastian, who, afar off, 
had discovered the smoke of the con- 
flagration, returned with his men, and 
atCMd, pale and trembling, beside his 
chief. 

" My wife I ^' cried the young soldier, 
gazing in horror on the terrible con- 
sequences of man's bad passions that lay 
around. 

" Is alive," replied the dying Lara. 
" Mangora " 

** In his hands ? '' shrieked Sebastian 
Hurtado ; " better were she dead." 

Lara was unable to reply for some 
minotes; and then, with much difficulty, 
he socceeded in giving a detailed account 



of all that had passed. The husband, 
whose grief was excessive, was somewhat 
relieved in his mind when he heard that 
the ravisher had lost his life in the very 
moment of .victory ; and, previous to 
working for Miranda's deliverance, de- 
voted himself to his dying friend, while 
Ruiz Moschera attended to the repairs 
which the fort demanded. Before night, 
the spirit of the old soldier departed, and 
he was buried upon a spot still known as 
Lara's grave. The husband then sum- 
moned all the survivors, and appointing 
Ruiz his lieutenant, departed alone in 
search of his wife, after leaving strict or- 
ders with his men to entrench them- 
selves still more securely, lest the ruthless 
enemy should once more surprise them. 
He went away, amid the tears and en- 
treaties of all, who would have fain dis- 
suaded him from his solitary and perilous 
adventure. The difiiculties which Hur- 
tado encountered, both in tracking die re- 
treating foe and in finding the foc^ which 
sustained him on his enterprise, would 
require many pages to detail; it must 
suffice to say that, at the end of eleven 
days, he came in sight of the Timbuez 
village, on the slope of the Tucuman 
hills. Foot-sore and weary, the anxious 
husband gazed curiously on the place 
which served as the prison to the wife he 
so dearly loved. The village was ex- 
tensive, being composed of a series o 
vast sheds, beneath which dwelt entire 
claqs ; the whole being surrounded by a 
rampart of furze. Sebastian, who look- 
ed on from a neighboring wood, had 
scarcely concluded his survey, when he 
observed one leave the habitations, at 
the sight of whom his heart leaped, and 
all his hopes revived with tenfold vigor. 
It was Miranda, strolling leisurely across 
the plain which divided the town from 
the forest. To call her name, to rush 
to meet her, and to be clasped in one 
another's arms, was the work of a moment 
— a moment, however, of delicious hap- 
piness for both. After the first transport 
of joy was over, Sebastian drew his wife 
to the shade of the forest, and there, 
after seating her beside him on a fallen 
tree, addressed questions as to her ad- 
ventures. 
" Thank Heaven," he said, *' Mangora 
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is no more ; his persecutions are not to 
be feared." 

'* Alas ! mjr husband/' replied Miran- 
da faintly, *' I have worse. His brother 
Siripa, now king, is as hatefully pressing 
in his attentions as he was himself." 

The unfortunate wife then related to 
her grieving husband, that, no sooner 
had Siripa, the reigning cacique, set eyes 
on her, than he had at once expressed a 
wish to make her his wife. In the words 
of the judicious Jesuit who, amongst 
others, narrates this singular history, 
" The new cacique, at the sight of Mi- 
randa, conceived for her the same passion 
which had proved so fatal to his brother ; 
he reserved her alone for himself from 
amid the little troop of captives, and had 
her at once set free. He, moreover, in- 
formed her that she was not to consider 
herself a slave, but might aspire to be 
queen of Tucuman ; of course, he said, 
she could not hesitate between a poor 
and powerless husband and the chief of 
a great nation, who placed himself and all 
his people at her feet. Miranda had 
nothing to expect, in case of a refusal, 
but to pass her days in wretched and 
hopeless slavery. She hesitated not a 
moment, however, between duty and 
fear ; she even gave Siripa such an an- 
swer as was most likely to irritate him, 
in the hope that his passion would change 
to fhry, and that, by killing her at once, 
her honor might be known to all as with- 
out stain or tarnish. She was mistaken. 
Her refusal added strength to the pas- 
sion of the savage monarch, and gave 
additional vivacity to his actions. The 
cacique hoped in the end to overcome 
the resistance of this noble-minded wo- 
man ; and, in the mean time, treated her 
with an attention, and even devotion, of 
which such a barbarian was rarely thought 
capable." 

Such, in other words, was the extent 
of Miranda's information, which would 
doubtless have been extended, had the 
pair not both been suddenly startled from 
their dream of security by the presence 
of a dozen Timbuez, who surrounded 
them in silence, and carried them before 
Siripa. That potentate was seated on a 
species of throne. His brow was con- 
tracted; his whole mien betrayed the 



furious passions which were now upper- 
most in his bosom. The sight of Sebas- 
tian Hurtado, whose existence he fain 
hoped alone stood between him and a 
union with Miranda, roused within him 
thoughts of the blackest kind, and, with- 
out hearing a word the young soldier had 
to say, he commanded him to be tied to 
a tree, and shot to death with arrows. 
His followers proceeded to obey his or- 
ders. The unfortunate husband was 
fastened to the nearest trunk ; the bows 
were ready strung for their murderous 
office, when Miranda rushed wildly to 
the monarch's feet, and with all the en- 
ergy of a woman's affectionate nature, 
with many tears and many protestations, 
begged the life of him she loved. Siripa, 
at length, moved to compassion, relented 
from his purpose, and commanded the 
Spaniard to be released and brought be- 
fore him. Sebastian would have thanked 
him, but Siripa stayed his thanks with a 
savage sneer. " White man, your life 
is granted you, but you lose your wife 
forever. To-morrow you shall depart for 
the country of the Guaycuras Guazas, 
my cousin ; and if, in the mean time, yon 
attempt to speak one with the other, or 
are even seen in company, you both die." 
With these words he dismissed them, 
purposely, it is supposed, leaving them 
free, to induce them to break throagh 
his orders. He succeeded fully; for 
both Sebastian and Miranda were de- 
termined to attempt that very night an 
escape from the power of their oppressor. 
They accordingly hastily appointed a 
meeting in the hut which was usually 
occupied by Lucia ; and, as soon as 
darkness fell upon the whole scene, 
thither Sebastian crept, to arrange with 
his beloved their flight. It was decided 
to take place an hour before dawn ; after 
which the anxious pair lay down to seek 
that rest both so much needed. But the 
wife of Siripa, moved by jealousy, had 
closely watched them ; and hastening to 
the cacique, informed him that they 
were together. Furious at the news, the 
king himself came to arrest them, and, 
while still under the influence of passion, 
ordered their immediate execution. The 
fond pair resolved to die as they had 
lived — devoted and true. They, there- 
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fore, dismissing all hope from their minds, 
bent their thoughts on death. Sebastian 
attempted to console his lovely partner, 
but his voice failed him ; and both sat 
on the threshold of their hut, gazing with 
glazed eye upon the preparations which 
were being made. It was dawn ere all 
were completed, and then they saw that 
the wife was to be burnt at the stake, 
while Sebastian was to be shot to the 
heart with arrows. Taking one long 
and last farewell embrace, the faithful 
couple were dragged apart, and led each 
to their appointed place; while Siripa 
looked on with gloomy brow and com- 
pressed lips. Not a sign of clemency 
did he give ; indeed, he had raised his 
hand as the fatal signal, when Ruiz 
Moschera, at the head of his gallant 
Spaniards, and supported by a hundred 
Portuguese cavalry, commanded by Ed- 
ward Perez, from Brazil, poured out from 
the wood, and attacking the Timbuez, 
put the whole to flight. Many lost their 
lives, and amongst the rest Siripa. 

Thus were Sebastian Hurtado and 
Miranda rescued from the very jaws of 
death by the opportune arrival of succor 
— an event which the worthy Charleroix 
treats as a special miracle performed by 
St. Blaise, the patron of Paraguay. In 
a few hours the cavalcade returned to- 
wards Cabot's Tower, which they utterly 
destroyed, and then aailiug down the 
river, established themselves in a safer 
position near the sea, where they founded 
Buenos Ayres. To this day there live, 
in this place, the descendants of Miranda 
Hurtado. 



RUSSIAN SOUP. 
Now that we have fallen on the sub- 
ject of national tastes, we must not forget 
to describe the most atrocious compound 
eTer presented to man in the shape of 
food. It is the Russian soup called 
" Batinia," which to English palates 
tastes worse than poison ; but which 
these our allies, high and low of them, 
delight in as the greatest delicacy on 
earth. Hearing so much in its praise, 
we ventured once, and once only — for 
there is no fear of its being asked for a 
second time — to give a hint that we 



should like to make a trial of it. But 
{*' O dura Russarum iliaP'^) the taste is 
not yet away from our lips, nor are we 
yet persuaded that the skin has returned 
to our throats. A plate of this yellow 
liquid — it ought not to be called " soup" 
— was placed before us, with a scum on 
its top, something like a thin coating of 
sulphur. Adventurously diving through 
this surface, what did we discover? 
Lumps of rotten sturgeon, slices of bitter 
cucumber, spoonfuls of biting mustard — 
in short, a concatenation of all the most 
putrid, most acrid, most villanous sub- 
stances that nature produces. The 
witches^ broth was nothing to it — 

" Eye of newt, aod toe of frw. 
Wing of bat, afid tongue oidog," 

would be delicacies most exquisite com- 
pared with these Russian horrors. But, 
though both smell and sight were well- 
nigh daunted, we resolved to persevere 
like men. We had begun the perilous 
adventure, and could not with honor 
draw back before taste had also been 
put to the test. A spoonful of it was 
accordingly raised to the lips ; when lo ! 
besides other recommendations, it was 
found to be literally as cold as ice ; for 
the mountain projecting above the sur- 
face, which we had innocently supposed 
to be some nice redeeming jelly of Rus- 
sian invention, turned out to be a lump 
of ice from the " frosty Caucasus," or 
some other vile place. That mouthful 
was the worst we ever swallowed. It 
would be impossible to depict the looks 
of anguish which we, a party of deluded 
and inexperienced Englishmen, cast on 
each other. It took away the breath ; 
tears rolled from our eyes ; we were more 
than satisfied — we were humbled, si- 
lenced, overcome ; and made a vow, be- 
fore the whole company of strangers, never 
more to be lured into an attempt to make 
new discoveries in the adventurous region 
of Russian dishes. — Bremner*s Excurs. 



In the year 1836, the net produce of 
the custom-house duties in Great Britain 
amounted to ^22,774,991. Of this large 
sum ^21^127,455 were collected upon 
vegetable, jf 1,177,091 upon animal, and 
^72,d23 upon mineral substances. 
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THE HINDOO COLLEGE. 

Although the measures adopted by 
the government of India for the promo- 
tion of education among the people fall 
infinitely short of the demands upon the 
state in that important particular, much 
has nevertheless been done to lay the 
foundation of a system of national in- 
struction, which must result in the gen- 
eral enlightenment of the Hindoos, and 
the overthrow of religious prejudice and 



superstition. Amongst the institutioos 
supported with this great aim, the Hin- 
doo College of Calcutta is the most con- 
spicuous. Originally founded by priyale 
and philanthropic individuals, it bas 
since gradually fallen under the par- 
ticular protection of the government, 
which began by appropriating a large 
sum to the erection of the edifice, and 
has since contributed liberally to the 
general support of the establisboient 
English and Sanscrit are taught at this 
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college, for the former of which branches 
of education there are several professors. 
The system embraces instruction in his- 
tory, moral philosophy, law, mathematics, 
and the belles-lettres. Religion is care- 
fully eschewed, as offensive to the preju- 
dices of the parents and relatives of the 
boys ; but the precautions on this head 
are useless, for the necessary consequen- 
ces of education are to undermine the 
structure upon which idolatry rests, and 
few of the pupils leave the institution 



without having imbibed a sufficient know- 
ledge and love of truth to shake their 
faith in Hindooism. Six or seven hun- 
dred boys receive their education at this 
college, about one hundred aud fifty of 
whom devote themselves to the study of 
Sanscrit. As a building, the Hindoo 
College is unrivalled in Calcutta. It 
stands on an area of 470 feet by 190 
feet. The architecture is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the drawing. 




FIRST CATARACT, NUBIA. 



THE CATARACTS ON THE NILE. 

A NORTHERLY breezc favoring us, we 
soon entered the wild scene of rocks, 
the home of many a heron and pelican, 
and certainly unsuitable for the abode of 
almost any other creature. Although 
the breeze freshened as we progressed, 
we still found our speed diminish from 
the increased rapidity of the current. 
Ailer winding our way through these 
crags for a couple of miles, we arrived 
at the Shellal, as the cataracts, or rather 
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rapids, are termed by the natives. We 
here came to a dead stop, the gale no 
longer having power to propel us. This 
part was called ** the third gate ; " the 
whole being divided into four principal 
passes, of which we had already passed 
two. Whilst the Nubians, under the 
orders of the reis, prepared the large 
rope by which we were pulled through, 
others came to entertain us with diving 
into the rushing waters and catching 
fish, which they actually brought to the 
surface in their mouths. We were at 
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first incredulous, and thought it must be 
some trick of a confederate, or that they 
had a "preserve" under water; but on 
sending down a fine young black in a 
spot of our own choosing, to our great 
amazement he brought up three. They 
explained that the fish continually keep 
under the eddies caused by the rocks, 
with their heads up the stream ; so that, 
knowing where to look for them, they 
. adopt the same method of securing them 
as we do when tickling trout. We soon 
had our deck covered with fish : they 
were full of bones, but nevertheless much 
relished by our Arab sailors, who, like 
the Chinese, seem really capable of eat- 
ing anything. The Signori Reis having 
enjoyed sundry pipes, at last had all the 
ropes attached that could be mustered, 
and with a long pull from one hundred 



Nubians, and their usual cry of Hay^y 
eessdh! they dragged the candgia through 
by main strength. We were at once 
congratulated by the multitude with cries 
of Saiam Hawadjar, frequently inter- 
larded with a demand for hackscheesK. 
The old reis shook us frequently by the 
hand, and drank plenty of rum. Again 
setting sail, we left our noisy Nubian as- 
sistants behind, and having engaged a 
native pilot called Mustapha, whom, from 
his huge size, and being a leper, we 
nicknamed Farass-el-bahr (hippopota- 
mus,) we rounded the island of Philoe, 
passing through some of the wildest and 
most romantic scenery on the banks of 
the Nile, which here becomes much con- 
tracted, and with only a narrow fertile 
strip on each bank. 
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THE ACCOMMODATION BILL. 

BT ELIHU RICH. 

It was somewhat before his usual hour 
of business that Charles Percival, the 
proprietor of a respectable trading estab- 
lishment in the environs of London, 
might have been seen to enter his count- 
ing-house, and throw himself into a chair 
with an air of extreme dissatisfaction. 
Seeing that it still wanted a few minutes 
to the time for which he had received an 
appointment, he took a memorandum- 
book from his pocket, and slowlj con- 
ning its pages, gave vent to his disturbed 
feelings in certain monosyllabic ejacu- 
lations. 

At length a gentle tap was heard at 
the door, and a man of apparent respect- 
ability entered the office. The compli- 
ments of the morning were briefly ex- 
changed; and the new-comer seated 
himself with the familiarity of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

" So, Percival,^^ he began, at the same 
time taking a pinch of snuff from a silver 
box, which he passed across the table to 
his friend, "you really cannot assist me 
in this unpleasant business 1 " 

** 1 really do not see how I can, Mr. 
Johnson. My own engagements are ex- 
tremely heavy, and everything of late has 
been excessively dull. In fact, if you 
cannot pay the bill when it is presented, 
I have but one alternative." 

" But, surely," replied Johnson, with 
a searching glance of mingled apprehen- 
sion and defiance, " you would not law 
an old friend?" 

** I would do nothing, my dear sir, to 
inconvenience any man alive, unless cir- 
cumstances compelled me. But how am 
I to act? So far from being prepared 
to meet an emergency like this, I have 
all along calculated upon receiving the 
balance of your account." 

" O, as for that," was the cold retort 
of Johnson, pausing for an instant, with 
a fresh supply of the "real Irish" be- 
tween his finger and thumb, ** it^s quite 
out of the question ; so you must make 
ap your mind to wait. I have spent all 
my capital on the buildings, and, I may 
as well tell you candidly, shall not pos- 
a shilling until I sell or effect a 



mortgage ; " and, seeing the discomfiture 
of his friend at this announcement, he 
assumed an air of complacent indiffer- 
ence, and formally concluded the olfac- 
tory manipulation in which he had suffer- 
ed a moment^s interruption. 

The temper of Percival was by no 
means a choleric one, but many circum- 
stances had of late conspired to make 
him somewhat excitable. Johnson owed 
him a large sum of money, for the want 
of which he was obliged to suffer many 
advantages to pass by unimproved. At 
length he had succeeded in procuring 
the defaulter's acceptance to a bill of ex- 
change, which would fall due on the 
morrow, and, as it now appeared, must 
either be taken up by Percival himself, 
.or be openly dishonored. 

** Really, this is too bad ! '^ he exclaim- 
ed, rising from his chair with vexation ; 
" you keep me in the dark until the last 
moment, and then plainly tell me I must 
pay your debts or lose my own character. 
Is it possible, Mr. Johnson, I can be de- 
ceived in you?" he added, suddenly 
confronting him. 

" In other words, you mean to ask 
whether I intend to be honest? I am 
not, however, disposed to quarrel with 
you. It is true, I have no ready money 
at present, but the property will very 
soon realize something handsome; and 
all I ask is, that you will help me over a 
month or two." 

*' I would most gladly, but I rather 
need assistance myself," was the unwary 
rejoinder ; and a sudden sense of the 
absolute truth which it conveyed to his 
companion subdued the ebullition ia 
which Percival had indulged, and brought 
him to his seat with an irresolute and 
melancholy air. Johnson eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity offered by this 
exhibition of weakness. 

** Then Pll tell you what we must do 
to get over our difficulties. In the first 
place, I will give you another acceptance 
for all I owe you, in exchange for one of 
yours; and then, mortgage or sell at 
once to meet the bills as they fall due." 

" But you know I always object to 
this mode of dealing." 

" O, it's all in the way of trade ; only 
youVe 80 very particular; and, beside^^ 
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what else can be done under the circum- 
stances ? " 

The conversation, which we need not 
follow in detail, now assumed a more 
friendly tone on both sides ; in fine, the 
bills were severally drawn, much to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Johnson, who, armed 
with the good name and credit of his 
friend, had no longer any doubt of with- 
drawing his acceptance on the morrow. 
Percival also, by this arrangement, ex- 
pected to receive a supply of ready casli ; 
but the risk he ran far outweighed, even 
in his own estimation, when he calmly 
reflected upon the transaction, any im- 
mediate benefit he could receive. His 
supposed friend might prove treacherous, 
or, if not, his affairs might become in- 
volved — perhaps illness or death might, 
overtake him. Yet this, unfortunately, 
is the prevailing method of conducting 
business. No sooner does a little diffi- 
culty occur, which in many cases pru- 
dence might prevent, or industry and 
self-denial overcome, than the fatal fa- 
cilities afibrded by the bill system are 
put in requisition, and the most intri- 
cate paths of mercantile policy entered 
upon — rashly, blindly, dishonestly. It 
firequently happens that one of the parties 
to these transactions is a designing 
scoundrel, who finds a short-lived a£ 
vantage in the other's folly, and leads 
him to irretrievable ruin. 

In order to ascertain how far these 
remarks are applicable to Percival and 
Johnson, we will introduce our readers 
to a more intimate acquaintance with 
each of them, and endeavor to portray 
the little incidents of the evening which 
closed the day of the above transaction. 

Charles Percival returned home, as 
usual, in the early part of the evening, 
and immediately his little Alicia, upon 
whose brow the rosy light of five sum- 
mers reposed in the fi-eshness of its 
beauty, bounded with a gleesome step to 
her father's side, and greeted him with 
a child's welcome of love ; but an un- 
wonted shadow seemed to cloud his 
countenance, and, after the first few mo- 
ments of gratulation, the playful sallies 
of the child were all unregarded ; so she 
crept to her mother's side, seeming to 
feel that her spirit was rebuked. 



The evening meal, as might be ex- 
pected after such a prelude, passed over 
in silence; for Mrs. Percival had suffi- 
cient of a true womanly intelligence to 
feel that a husband's confidence is not to 
be won by abrupt and pointed questicm- 
ing. It was her aim, on occasions like 
the present, rather to awaken his kind- 
lier feelings by a tacit acquiescence in 
the humor of the moment, than by the 
exhibition of that careless good-fellowship 
which is sometimes regarded as the most 
unexceptionable means of reclaiming an 
absent heart. The heart of Charles Per- 
cival, however, was not wont to be 
estranged ; and even now, while he 
brooded over the conceptions of future 
difficulty and danger, which had rapidly 
succeeded each other in his mind, it was 
the thought of his beloved home, and the 
hardships that might be entailed upon 
his family in the event of his friend's 
failure, which embittered his reflections. 
In this mood, the smiles of his little one 
could but awaken a more heart»searching 
melancholy. Her silence, therefore, and 
her mother's sensitive kindness, formed 
for him, even at his own hearth, a soli- 
tude in which the stronger feelings of his 
nature might gradually subside, and al- 
low the gentle stream of home affection 
to roll on in its accustomed channel. 
He might, indeed, for a time appear 
wholly absorbed in his own reflections, 
and apparently unmindful of his wife^s 
solicitude ; but as the light of home kin- 
dled in his heart, and the gloom cleared 
from his brow, a rich reward was hers in 
the fulness of his confidence, and the 
trusting faith with which he reposed on 
her truthful and hopeful counsels. 

Her clear perception of right and 
wrong was expressed on the pr-esent oc- 
casion with more than her usual decision, 
but with a proportionate increase of 
afiectionate zeal for his honor and wel- 
fare. Earnestly endeavoring to point 
out the fallacies by which men of busi- 
ness too frequently suffer themseWes to 
be misled, she appealed to his own coo- 
science whether the transaction of the 
morning was not a deception in the worst 
sense of the word. " Mr. Johnson,^ she 
remarked, ** is considerably in your debt ; 
and not only so, but he confesses the 
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necessity he is under, in consequence of 
trading beyond his means, of dishonoring 
' a bill rightfully drawn and accepted in 
the regular way of business. This single 
fact proves him to be a man unworthy of 
your confidence; for it clearly shows 
that he cannot restrain his speculative 
disposition within the bounds of pru- 
dence. Your true interest, therefore, if 
you will pardon my rebellious tongue, 
dear husband, would consist in closing 
your account with him ; and whatever 
inconvenience the loss misht occasion 
to myself, trust me, Charles, I wduld 
willingly endure it. Unfortunately, you 
have suffered his words to beguile you, 
and, while kindly thinking of your own 
family, have furnished him with a recom- 
mendation to every tradesman in the 
town, upon which he may increase his 
credit to an indefinite extent, and do ten- 
fold mischief to the families of others." 

'* In this at least, Anne, you are mis- 
taken. He has no recommendation from 
me, I assure you, and never will have, 
until I am better satisfied of his integ- 
rity." 

*' Your very name, my dear Charles, 
on the accommodation bill is a recom- 
mendation ; and is it not a gross decep- 
tion upon society, that, at the very mo- 
ment when he owes you a large sum of 
money, you give the world a written cer- 
tificate that you are in his debt ? But 
the result of this affair," she^ added play- 
fully, little thinking with what prophetic 
truth she spoke, ** will furnish a new 
text for my argument, and then we shall 
»ee." 

The conversation having arrived at 
this point, was adroitly turned by Mrs. 
Percival to other subjects. A masked 
ball was appointed to take place that 
evening at the assembly rooms, not far 
from their residence. The merits and 
demerits of this exhibition were the sub- 
ject of debate, when a carriage was heard 
approaching, and in a few moments a 
Tisiter was ushered into their presence 
in the person of Tom Mason, the ac- 
cepted admirer of Mrs. Percivars sister. 
He was not the less welcome, after a 
conversation so grave as that we have 
recorded, for the laughter excited by his 
grotesque appearance — being habited 



for the masquerade in the melancholy 
garb of a Hariolus of the olden times, 
and wearing a long gray beard. His 
ready wit and good humor were soon 
evinced in the bantering which passed 
from side to side. But the fair Matilda, 
who had agreed to play Miranda to this 
veritable Prospero, was awaiting his ar- 
rival at the enchanted hall, and thither 
we will take the liberty of following him. 

Our purpose in mingling with the gay 
throng is neither pleasure nor pastime ; 
we therefore single out the objects of our 
pursuit, and at once resume the thread 
of our narrative. 

One of the dances had but just ended, 
when our potent magician was beckoned 
aside by a superbly-dressed roasquerader 
— a king or an emperor at the least — 
who, as they moved towards a retired 
part of the room, was heard to mutter 
something about the difficulties of busi- 
ness : but thus it ever is with your great 
men. 

'' O, a plague on your business to- 
night," was Tom's hasty reply ; " you're 
always in some difficulty. But what is il 
you want, for I see my Maud has al- 
ready discovered that I am playing the 
truant?" 

" Why, the fact is," replied his inter*- 
locutor in a coaxing tone, ** I want a 
bill discounted the first thing in the 
morning, and unless you can oblige me, 
I hardly know bow to accomplish it." 

" Well, Fm sorry for you, but paper 
money is rather out of my way just now. 
Scrip, you know," added the waggish 
magician with a significant wink. 

''No; honor bright, I assure you. In 
fact, the bill is accepted by your own 
particular friend, Percival. No suspi- 
cion of kite-flying in that quarter, I 
hope?" 

'< Well, I believe not ; and if the 
amount is not too large, Til try what I 
can do for you. But hark'ee, Johnson ; 
eleven o'clock at soonest, after such a 
night as I mean to make of it." 

And so saying, Tom rejoined his fair 
companion, whom he led through the 
mazy dance with a joyous spirit ; for he 
was really proud of her beauty and ac* 
complishments, and a few months would 
make her his own. Though associated 
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for a brief space with the heartless and 
the friToloas — of which quality a large 
proportion of such midnight revellers too 
often consists — it was nevertheless im- 
possible that the lovers could become 
insensible to their own earnest purposes. 
The realities of life had so moulded the 
disposition of each, that they deemed 
their approaching union the seal of a 
solemn contract, not only with each 
other, but with society at large. It is 
true, and by no means ought such a truth 
reflect anything save the goodness of 
their hearts, their ideal of happiness was 
somewhat colored by romance, and 
grounded on extravagant plans of benev- 
olence ; but, on the whole, their expec- 
tations were rational and well-founded. 
Mr. Mason had hitherto prospered in 
business, and the little surplus which he 
had realized over his floating capital was 
amply sufiicient for the wants of a first 
establishment. Under these circumstan- 
ces, their minds were by no means ab- 
sorbed by thoughts of selfish pleasure ; 
and, being ever careful to preserve the 
conscience void of all offence, no heart- 
burnings or vain regrets could follow the 
innocent hilarity with which they en- 
joyed an occasional irruption into the 
domain of mirth and humor. 

Johnson, on the contrary, was unac- 
companied by any real friend on this 
occasion — a circumstance affording in 
itself presumptive evidence against a man 
of pleasure, since it shows a lamentable 
want of the finer sensibilities in social 
intercourse. How he passed the hours 
intervening between the close of the 
ball and high noon on the morrow, we 
care not to inquire ; suffice it that, about 
the time mentioned, he called on Tom 
for the redemption of his promise, and 
went to sleep in his chair before the 
check could be drawn. When aroused 
from this utter oblivion by the voice of his 
ffood-natured friend, a resort to his unfail- 
ing expedient, the snuff-box, served well 
enough to close the business with an air of 
self-possession, and help him across the 
threshold without stumbling. It now only 
remained to pay the amount of Percival's 
draft, which he mechanically accom- 
plished, and then farewell to any anxiety 
on his part for three months longer. 



It is one of the worst features of the 
traffic in these paper securities, that its 
legitimate functions are too often over- 
ruled by expediency ; and one expedient 
begets another, until they become so in- 
volved, as to assume the fatal aspect of 
necessities. Percival, in assenting to 
the accommodation proposed by John- 
son, saw clearly enough that he was 
risking double the amount of the original 
debt : but he had no suspicion that his 
own hands had forged the chain by 
which his future operations would be 
impeded, and which — unless, like an 
Alexander of his class, he had genius 
enough to cut the knot by a straight- 
forward resort to principles in place of 
policy — might ultimately starve him 
into acquiescence with the meanest pro- 
posals. It was not long, however, be- 
fore he began to perceive that he was in 
the toils. 

For certain reasons, known to no one 
so well as themselves, the lovers had 
fixed an early day for the wedding— a 
period within two months after their ap- 
pearance at the haJ masque. The pre- 
paration for this important event occa- 
sioned what Mason termed " a hard 
pull" upon his banker^s account; and 
the rate of discount being somewhat 
higher than usual, he was unwilling to 
appear solicitous for any immediate fa- 
vors. But /IS he held Percival's accept- 
ance, and had no reason to suppose that 
his friend was in difiiculties, he deter- 
mined upon asking him to honor it about 
three weeks before it became doe. On 
intimating to Percival that such a course 
would do him considerable service, no 
objection was made. Too prudent to 
explain his circumstances, and too proud 
to confess to the real nature of the trans- 
action, Percival promised the money in 
a day or two, and naturally fell back 
upon Johnson for the supply. 

That gentleman now saw the predica- 
ment in which his dupe was placed, and 
pleaded his utter inability to meet such 
an unexpected demand. He had made 
arrangements for mortgaging the prop- 
erty, but it would be some days before 
he could draw any portion of the money. 
Here, then, it seemed expedient to ex- 
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ehaoge bills once more ^- a transaction 
by which Percival's risk of loss was 
tripled; for Johnson's first acceptance 
was taken up with money raised on Per- 
cival's security, and that security was 
now redeemed before its time by Perci- 
vai himself, and another issued in its 
room. This complication of troubles, 
however, was but a beginning bf difficul- 
ties. The completion of the promised 
mortgage was now deferred, under the 
pretence that the houses were not yet 
habitable, and the mortgagee would not 
be troubled with them in their unfinished 
condition. At length Percival was in- 
duced to provide materials and workmen, 
hereby exhausting all his resources and 
his credit in the desperate hope of re- 
trieving his first false step. That ulti- 
mate success would crown his efforts, he 
never doubted ; for, by the advice of his 
wife, he had obtained what he considered 
a fair guaranty for the risk — a lien 
upon the property — which he was now 
straining every nerve to bring into the 
market. Meantime bills were freely ex- 
changed, and frequent renewals on every 
hand became a thing of course. 

Long before the property was ready to 
be disposed of, Percival had become 
deeply involved; but the guaranty, 
which he thought he had been fortunate 
in securing, was the sheet-anchor to 
which he clung. Under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, even supposing a 
forced sale to be unavoidable, a much 
larger sum would be realized than would 
suffice to discharge every obligation, and 
the profit upon the extra labor would 
well enough repay the anxiety he had 
suffered : as to the morality of the means 
by which he had first supported the credit 
of Johnson, and finally his own, that he 
reasoned away by an appeal to the ne- 
cessity under which he had acted. Alas ! 
the conviction of its utter fallacy was to 
be forced upon him by a fearful awaken- 
ing reverse. 

As the works approached completion, 
he observed, with some degree of unea- 
siness, that Johnson frequently absented 
himself for days together, and even began 
to neglect the precautions they had 
adopted for warding off suspicion as to 
the nature of their bill transactions. 



After a day of considerable anxiety on 
this account, he returned home to seek, 
in the bosom of his family, that oblivion 
of the care-producing world which conld 
alone restore his wonted serenity. For 
some time past his wife had carefully 
avoided the mention of a subject, upon 
which she was aware he felt so anxiously, 
as that of Johnson's conduct : but his in- 
creasing despondency weighed heavily 
on her mind; and seeing now that he 
tried in vain to assume a cheerfulness 
which was evidently far firom his heart, 
she took an opportunity, in the course of 
the evening, to make inquiry, and learnt 
with surprise the ground which existed 
for renewed suspicions of treachery on 
the part of Johnson, as well as the total 
ruin which its success would entail upon 
themselves. A retrospect of all the cir- 
cumstances suggested so many causes of 
alarm as to the validity of the guaranty 
held by Percival, that it was resolved to 
seek satisfaction on the morrow, though 
it might confirm their worst fears, and 
hasten the catastrophe. 

On this errand Percival departed early 
in the morning, and in two short hours 
returned with an age of care marked 
upon his brow, and a torrent of indigna- 
tion boiling in his veins. The agitation 
of his manner was too extreme to escape 
the notice of his wife as he suddenly en- 
tered the sitting-room. The issue of his 
inquiries was too evidently the utter 
prostration of their hopes, to need either 
question or answer. He took a few turns 
across the apartment without uttering a 
syllable, and then suddenly paused on 
observing, for the first time, the little 
Alicia cowering before his angry glance, 
and really fearing to smile or speak. 
This was too much for the father's heart, 
and he moved hastily towards the door ; 
but his wife threw herself upon his bo- 
som, and with streaming eyes entreated 
him to be calm. " Their own unalterable 
love for each other would lend to every 
hardship they overcame the charms of a 
triumph; and as for the unprincipled 
hypocrite by whom they had been de- 
luded,'* she added, " leave him to enjoy 
his dearly-purchased success — at best, 
a short career of sordid iniquity, and a 
feverish joy in life." 
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But Percival had not yet summoned 
philosophy or calm religion to his aid, 
and this allusion to his enemy seemed to 
smite him with a fresh plague of wrath- 
ful indignation. 

''My curse upon him/' he muttered 
between his teeth — ** the curse of a ru- 
ined family ; and may it rankle in his 
treacherous heart until he feel as 
wretched as I do!^' 

" For shame, Charles ; for shame/' 
exclaimed Mrs. Percival, in a low tone, 
placing her finger on his lips. "The 
curse of evil needs no invocation ; for, 
alas I it grows with the growth of wick- 
edness in the will itself But look you, 
my love," she suddenly added, gazing 
into his eyes with intense affection, " if 
we are to be tried in the fires of tempta- 
tion, be assured we shall lose nothing 
but dross and corruption; and, please 
God, we will resume our pilgrimage, 
poorer, maybe, in the sight of the world, 
but richer in heart than heretofore." 

" I can hardly hope it, Anne. When 
I think of the change wrought by that 
consummate villain, and the power of 
evil everywhere, I feel nothing but indig- 
nation and unmeasured abhorrence " 

"There — stop, my dear Charles; 
suffer that indignation to expend its 
force, but control its direction with your 
own earnest will. Its rightful mission is 
to overturn every disorderly passion in 
our own breasts ; and would God,'' she 
continued with a sigh, " it might always 
spring up in the mind of the wrong-doer 
like the east wind in the desert, and 
stifle every evil with its hot breath ! " 

" In that case,'' added Percival, whose 
severity had gradually relaxed, " I sup- 
pose you think there would be some hope 
of such a rogue as Johnson t But come, 
you bade me God-speed when I departed 
on my unlucky errand, and it is but riffht 
you should know what has occurred.''^ 

Percival then informed his wife that 
the guaranty to which they had trusted 
was utterly useless, Johnson having pre- 
viously mortgaged the property to his 
father, who had now, in right of the deed, 
taken full possession. Everything else 
to which the creditors might have pre- 
ferred a claim, was secured with equal 
cunning — even the household furniture 



being seized, under a pretended distress 
for rent; and not a single good debt that 
he could hear of towards paying the ex- 
penses of a commission of bankruptcy. 

This account was disheartening enough; 
but their own affairs needed every energy. 
It was certain the satisfaction of every 
demand would leave them houseless and 
penny less. Should they now candidly 
avow the circumstances, and pay the ut- 
termost farthing, or temporize with their 
creditors, in order to make advantageous 
terms? The mazy labyrinth of policy 
had already been tried; and it was at 
length heroically determined to trast in 
the simplicity of right conduct A meet- 
ing was therefore immediately summoned, 
and the unreserved assignation of their 
property, in house and in trade, freely 
offered. One creditor alone advocated 
harsher proceedings ; but the feeling of 
mercy prevailed, and Percival's offer was 
unanimously accepted. Toiu Mason, 
with refined generosity, secretly offered 
the creditors a sum of money for the 
household furniture, which was accepted, 
and so their homestead was untouched. 
But many years elapsed before Percival 
was firmly re-established, and many sore 
trials were overcome, in none of which — 
to his lasting honor, and for the encour- 
agement of others similarly circum- 
stanced, be it spoken — did he forfeit 
his good name by again yielding to the 
vicious policy of " accommodation." 



EXCLUSIVEISM OF ITALIAN StATES. 

The Paris papers lately mentioned that 
two works on galvanism had been seized 
by the pontifical government at Rome, 
under the impression that they related to 
— Calvinism. To this we can add a 
similar fact, not before published, name- 
ly, that on a gentleman landing a few 
years ago, at Naples, with a copy of 
Mr. Combe's Essay on the Constitution 
of Man in his trunk, he experienced 
considerable difficulty in passing the 
custom-house, the government officers 
regarding the volume as a political work 
in favor of the constitutional cause. 
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SUSPICION, OR OTE LAST APPLE. 

The parlor bell rang, and Mrs. Bridget 
hurried up stairs at an unusual rate, for 
she judged, by the hasty and peculiar 
tinkle, that she was summoned upon no 
ordinary occasion. Bridget had li?ed 
with Mrs. Simpson as maid, or rather as 
confidant and humble companion, for 
nearly twenty years. The term humble 
companion may perhaps have been jather 
misapplied, as it generally happened that 
Bridget's opinion took the lead, though 
the mistress was not always aware of it. 
It may, however, be justly concluded, 
that, during such a lapse of time, Bridget 
had become so well acquainted with the 
temper and habits of the lady, as to un- 
derstand to a sort of hairVbreadth nicety 
her mistress's humor by the slightest cir- 
cumstance. For instance, when Mrs. 
Simpson returned home from an evening 
party, the quick-sighted Bridget could 
tell in one moment, by the sound of her 
footstep, or even, she declared, by the 
hang of her shawl, whether she had been 
gratified or otherwise. On the present 
occasion, therefore, the ringing of the 
bell indicated something remarkable; 
and in haste and perturbation Bridget 
made her appearance to inquire the cause. 

"Bridget," said her mistress in a quiet 
tone, which did not altogether accord 
with the hasty summons, nor yet with 
the agitated looks which accompanied it 
— " Bridget, come here," repeated the 
old lady, who was standing near the 
window. Bridget obeyed, and looked in 
the direction to which her mistress 
pointed, saw, and at once comprehended, 
why she had been summoned. 

" Gracious goodness ! " exclaimed 
Bridget, in almost a scream ! '' the last 
apple gone ! '^ . 

** It is indeed," replied Mrs. Simpson ; 
"but how is it gone, that's the ques- 
tion?" 

" The beautiful apple I " cried Bridget; 
" the finest on the tree ; indeed, the only 
one that could be said to come to perfec- 
tion. It was but yesterday morning that 
I stood admiring it. One side was so 
sweetly streaked with red, and I said to 
myself that apple must certainly be ripe, 
for it had got that fine gold-colored tinge 



all over it. Indeed, ma'am, if you recol- 
lect, I wished you to gather it some days 
ago. But, as you say, which way could 
it have gone? Certainly by no fair 
means.'^ 

" I think not," replied Mrs. Simpson ; 
" the weather is so mild and still, that it 
can hardly have fallen of itself." 

** That I am positive it has not,^^ cried 
Bridget. " If the high wind of last 
Monday did not bring it down, it could 
not have dropped since." 

" However," said the old lady, " for 
my own satisfaction^ we will just look 
round the garden." 

" As you please, ma^am, though I feel 
convinced it will be to no purpose." 

Mrs. Simpson and her confidant ac^ 
cordingly set out on the important search; 
the mistress, with her spectacles 01, 
slowly and carefully peering on either 
side, and despairingly shaking her head, 
as every step she took showed the search 
was useless. Bridget took a less accu- 
rate survey as she kicked the fallen 
leaves about, so thoroughly assured did 
she feel that the apple had been spirited 
away. Having thus traversed the whole 
round of the garden, it was a settled point 
that the apple was gone to all intents and 
purposes, and most pathetically did the 
lady lament that she had not gathered it 
before ; nor did Bridget, in the midst of 
her condolence on the occasion, fail to 
remind her mistress that it was about 
the hundredth time that she had had 

food reason to repent not taking her 
Bridget's) advice. Indeed, though the 
servant's loss in the apple was equal to 
that of her mistress, as the favorite fruit 
was always shared with the favorite maid, 
yet she had infinitely more of consolation 
in the business ; for there certainly was 
some satisfaction in the idea of her mis- 
tress being punished for not attending to 
her counsel : and next, having declared 
her assurance that the apple had gone 
by unfair means, she was, in truth, not 
sorry it could not be found. 

" Well, ma'am," said she, " you see I 
was right ; indeed, from the first moment 
that it was missed, I felt certain that the 
apple had been stolen ; and now, ma'am, 
all that remains is, that you will catch 
your death with cold if we stay out any 
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longer. I can positivelj affirm that we 
have sought over every inch of ground ; 
and I once more repeat, that some one 
must have taken the apple.'' 

** I am quite of your opinion," replied 
the lady ; " and, as you say, there is no 
good in seeking any further.'' 

Mistress and maid then directed their 
steps towards the house, re-entered the 
parlor, shut the door, and seated them- 
selves by the fire, in order to discuss the 
subject. The matter of extreme impor- 
tance now was to ascertain the offender. 
"Who can have taken it?" cried 
Mrs. Simpson. 

" Why, ma'am," replied Bridget, " the 
truth is, I have but little scruple in say- 
ing I firmly believe that Tom Randal, 
the butcher's boy, is the thief; for, be- 
sides that he is one of the most audacious 
lads I ever knew, he has always cast such 
a keen look towards that apple-tree, that 
I often thought it would be next to a mir- 
acle if the ^uit escaped him. There is 
something insolent in Tom Randal's 
whistle. I am positive he is daring 
enough for anything; and it will only 
surprise me if that boy does not come to 
be hanged." 

" I hope not," exclaimed the charita- 
ble mistress. " Even if be has taken the 
apple, it is hard to prophesy that he will 
come to the end you mention. Besides, 
we cannot speak positively ; for though 

Tom may be saucy at times " 

"May be!" interrupted Bridget; 
" indeed, ma'am, there's no ' may ' in 
the matter. He is at all times the most 
insolent chap that I ever spoke to. It 
was only yesterday morning that, because 
I made him go back for the suet, which 
he had forgotten, he went off muttering. 
I am sure that I would not for the world 
wrongfully accuse any one ; but I only 
wish I was as sure of some other things, 
as I am sure that Randal stole the apple." 
" It may be so," replied Mrs. Simp- 
son ; " but now, Bridget, I will tell you 
whom I suspect as at least as likely to 
have taken the apple as the butcher's 
boy : why, no other person than Jenny 
Price, the washerwoman's niece. The 
girl is civil and well-behaved, but yet to 
me she appears artful." 

Bridget, though generally pretty posi- 



tive, changed her opinion, and in an in- 
stant transferred the guilt from Tom 
Randal to Jenny Price. She gave her 
mistress a nod, as much as to say, " You 
have bit it ! " 

" It never struck me before," cried 
she ; " but indeed, ma'am you are right. 
Jenny is as artful a little puss as ever 
breathed. I shall never forget, when 
they had scorched my best lace frill, how 
cunningly the young gipsy put it under- 
neath the other things, supposing that I 
should not find it out. I could suspect 
that girl of any trick. And let me see — 
she was here late yesterday afternoon, 
and was dawdling about below for some 
time ; for, after I thought she was gone, 
to my surprise I saw my young madam 
creeping out at the gate. Now 1 say, 
what business had she to stop an instant 
after she had been paid? And what 
could she be doing ? But I'll go to her 
aunt this blessed day, and if I don't 
make the little demure wretch confess 

what she has done, my name is not " 

"Stop, Bridget," exclaimed the old 
lady ; "we must not be in too great a 
hurry. Though I mentioned Jenny 
Price, yet where so many people have 
been in and out, she is only one among 
others ; besides, I have had another 
thought. Did not the cheesemonger's 
lad come here this morning ? How can 
we be certain that he did not take the 
apple?" 

Bridget paused, and looked much con- 
cerned. " I have never seen anything," 
said she, " which could give me reason 
to suspect him of such a thing. Indeed 
be seems quite a respectable sort of lad, 
remarkably well-behaved, and never fails 
to pull off his hat whenever he meets me. 
I should be sorry to think any harm of 
him." 

The circumstance of his politeness 
very much inclined Mrs. Bridget in his 
favor, especially as she did not in general 
meet with much civility, being one of 
those acting managers who take upon 
themselves infinitely more than their su- 
periors. Mrs. Bridget had a notion that 
the sure way to make herself of conse- 
quence, was to find fault and give as 
much trouble as she possibly could. 
Consequently, while the shopkeepers, for 
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the sake of profit, bore as patiently as 
they could with the fault-finding house- 
keeper, their assistants and she were 
generally at warfare. The politeness of 
the cheesemonger^s boy was valuec^ ac- 
cordingly, and it was with some degree 
of reluctance that she allowed the possi- 
bility of his being the culprit. But the 
longer she considered the matter, the 
more did circumstances appear against 
him. 

** I am sorry for it," cried Bridget ; 
" but, to be sure, boys will be boys ; and, 
upon further consideration, I am sadly 
afraid it was poor William. He was 
here very early this morning, ma^am — 
foil two hours before you were up ; and 
as he came along the garden with a bas- 
ket in his hand, he stopped for a moment 
close to the apple-tree, and I certainly 
observed one of the branches shake a 
little ; but I thought nothing about it at 
the time. So Hannah took in the things, 
and the lad was going away again, when 
I recollected that we wanted another 
lump of butter ; and wishing it to be 
from the same dairy as the last, which 
was remarkably good, and thinking he 
would be more likely to attend to my or- 
ders than to Hannah's, I ran down stairs 
and called afler him ; and to be sure, I 
never shall forget how frightened and 
confused the lad looked. As sure as I 
sit here, ma^am, he has taken the apple; 
else why should he have seemed so 
alarmed ? I did not speak angrily ; on 
the contrary, 1 said, ' William, you are 
a good boy for bringing the eggs in time 
for our breakfast.' So, as I said before, 
what should make him appear so con- 
fused if he had not done something 
wrong t" 

"Well, Bridget," exclaimed the mis- 
tress, ** from all you have said, I certainly 
think there is little doubt that it was the 
cheesemonger's lad who took the apple ; 
and really, for a decent, well-behaved 
boy, as you say he is, it was a daring 
action." 

Bridget made no reply. Though she 
had given her full evidence against her 
favorite, yet she seemed pondering over 
something in her mind. 

" After all, as you say, ma'am, it is 
not right to accuse any one, unless we 



are quite sure; and I have just recol- 
lected another person that neither of us 
thought of — old Janet Gray. I would 
not swear that she did not take the 
apple." 

" Nay, Bridget," interrupted the ladj, 
"now your suspicions go too far. I 
cannot for an instant believe that poor 
old Janet would do such a thing. You 
know she only comes now and then for a 
little skimmed milk or broken victuals, 
and she has not been here for several 
days ; besides which, I believe her to be 
as honest a creature as ever lived. What 
can induce you to suspect the poor iA4 
soul?" 

" Why, ma'am, you shall hear," replied 
Bridget, who had quietly heard her mis- 
tress out, aware that she could presently 
shake her mistress's extreme confidence 
in Janet's honesty. '* I will just give 
you my reasons for thinking as I do of 
the old woman. In the first place, beg- 
ging your pardon, ma'am, Janet was 
here no longer ago than yesterday after- 
noon, and Hannah, by my orders, sent 
her home with a basketful of different 
things, even a cold veal cutlet, which I 
could have eaten myself, for I am very 
fond of cold veal cutlets; but I said, 
' Hannah, you may as well give it to the 
poor old woman ; ' and this was the re- 
turn the ungrateful creature made — to 
carry off our last apple." 

" Well — but," again remonstrated 
Mrs. Simpson 

" You shall hear, ma'am," continued 
Bridget. " There was a time when I 
felt a regard for Janet Gray, knowing 
that she had gone through much trouble, 
and had seen better days ; and there was 
a time when I thought her as honest as 
the day, and would have trusted her 
with untold gold. Indeed, so I would 
now, sooner than with either fruit or 
cakes ; for I do not believe that, upon 
her own account, she would take a pin ; 
but then Janet has got a grandchild, and, 
ma'am, you would not credit, nor could 
anybody believe, the way in which she 
pampers that brat, and for its sake I 
firmly think she would beg, borrow, or 
steal. I remember, times and oft, she 
has looked at the apple-tree, and sighed ; 
but I thought nothing about it, never 
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aapposing that people who wanted bread 
could long for apples. But the other 
day I saw old Janet purchasing some 
coals, and the coals happening to be 
dearer than she expected, she got no 
change out of her sixpence ; and so, not 
having a halfpenny left, she positively 
entreated the people of the shop, almost 
with tears in her eyes, to give her an ap- 
ple or a cake to take home to her dear 
little Mary." 

*' Poor soul ! " exclaimed Mrs. Simp- 
son, in a tone of compassion ; '* I cannot 
think the worse of her for being so fond 
of her grandchild; nor do I still see, 
from such a circumstance, that you have 
any reason to believe that she would 
eteal." 

''Well, ma'am," replied Bridget, 
'* perhaps I might not have thought so 
much about it, but for an artful trick 
which she served me the other day. 
Janet had come as usual for her skimmed 
milk, and hearing her cough very badly, 
I gave her a large lump of sugar-candy, 
for which she thanked me most kindly ; 
but — would you believe it, ma'am? — 
instead of putting it into her mouth, she 
popped it into her pocket ; and I should 
never have found her out, but that, in her 
hurry, she slipped it through her pocket- 
hole, and it fell to the ground. The old 
woman looked foolish enough, you may 
be sure, declaring, however, that her 
cough was nothing, but that, if I pleased, 
she would take the sugar-candy home to 
her dear little girl. I own I felt pro- 
voked, for I looked upon it as neither 
more nor less than a cheatery ; however, 
I said nothing ; but from that hour I felt 
convinced that old Janet would go any 
lengths for the sake of pampering her 
grandchild." 

" Well, poor creature," said Mrs. 
Simpson ,- '' one cannot wonder that she 
should be so fond of the orphan child of 
her only son, who was killed in the wars : 
it is very natural that she should make a 
pet of it." 

•• Very true, ma'am, but there is rea- 
son in all things;" and Mrs. Bridget 
argued so forcibly upon the subject, and 
brought so many instances of the old 
woman's stratagems to procure niceties 
for the child, that at length Mrs. Simp- 
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son felt convinced that she might have 
been the culprit. There was now a 
long pause: the thoughts of both mis- 
tress and maid were absorbed in the same 
subject, though in a different way ; Mrs. 
Simpson regretting that poor Janet 
should have forfeited her integrity, while 
Bridget was casting about in her mind 
how she should be able to bring the guilt 
home to the delinquent ; that is to say, 
in what manner she should make the old 
woman confess the fact. 

"I shall be truly sorry," cried Mrs. 
Simpson, " if poor Janet has done such 
a thing.'* 

"O, ma'am!" cried Bridget, "the 
more I think of it, the less doubt I have 
upon the subject" 

The old lady was again silent ; for she 
was still considering if there were no 
other possible way in which the apple 
might have gone. At length she said, 
*' Bridget, did not Mrs. Robinson send 
her maid here yesterday afternoon to in- 
quire after my health ? Now, the truth 
is, I do not like the young woman ; and 
though I would not mention such a cir- 
cumstance, out of delicacy to my friend, 
yet I do not think it impossible but that 
she might have taken the apple.** 

** I never once thought of her," cried 
Bridget; "but, in my opinion, she is 
about the most likely of all we have 
guessed at to be the one who has taken 
the apple ; for I never saw that girl, in 
doors or out of doors, but she was munch* 
ing something. She seems to be one of 
those greedy people who are continually 
eating — her pockets are always filled 
with nuts, apples, or gingerbread. Now, 
it being almost dusk when she came yesh 
terday, she might not be aware that the 
apple she saw was the last on the tree, 
and that we should immediately miss it. 
Unluckily, it hung so low, that no one 
could pass without perceiving it, which 
was the reason, ma'am, that I wished 
you to gather it before. So, as I say, 
you may depend upon it, the greedy 
creature could not refrain from plucking 
it, and a most barefaced piece of impu- 
dence it was ; and though it does not be- 
come me to differ from you in opinion, 
ma*am, yet I do think you are over-scru- 
pulous in not liking to mention the cir- 
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enmstance; for a hussy who could not 
deliver a message without stealing some- 
thing by the way, ought to be exposed. 
Indeed, it is but common justice that her 
mistress should be made acquainted with 
the character she has to deal with ; for 
the more I consider the matter, the more 
convinced I feel that the girl is quite 
equal to such an act, and very little scru- 
ple should I have in telling her so.'' 

Which words were scarcely out of 
Bridget's mouth, ere the subject of them 
made her appearance. The lady and 
her confidant exchanged looks, as a well- 
known saying recurred to the mind of 
each. 

Susan curtsied : she had now brought 
an invitation from her mistress, and also 
a request for a book that she had forgot- 
ten to ask for the evening before ; and 
while Mrs. Simpson went herself to bring 
the volume, Bridget was considering in 
what way she should attack Susan upon 
the subject of the apple; for, notwith- 
standing her declaration that she should 
like to tell her of it, she found it rather 
an awkward affair to directly accuse (he 
young woman of being a thief. But she 
was spared further deliberation by Su- 
san's leading at once to the subject, ex- 
claiming, as she cast her eyes towards 
the window, " Why, gracious me ! Mrs. 
Bridget, all your beautiful apples are 
gone I " 

"Yes," replied Bridget, "they are 
Andeed ; " laying a peculiar emphasis on 
the last word. " Every one," continued 
-she; " and the last apple went in a very 
Temarkable manner ; " and Bridget fixed 
her eyes on the young woman. Susan 
bore the scrutiny without flinching ; but 
whether from innocence or consummate 
effrontery, was hard to determine. The 
housekeeper concluded the latter ; b\it 
the girl's assurance, though it appeared 
to add to her guilt, rendered it the more 
intimidating and difficult to bring her to 
a confession ; when Bridget bethought 
her of putting a home question, which 
she imagined must let in some light upon 
the affair. 

" Pray, Susan," said she, " did you 
ever taste our apples ? " 

" No, ma'am," replied Susan, and she 
certainly did blush as she spoke. At 



this critical moment, however, Mrs. Simp- 
son re-entered the room with the book, 
with which, and compliments and inqui- 
ries after the lady's health, Susan was 
despatched on her return. To have lost 
such an opportunity was not easily got 
over by Mrs. Bridget. 

" Never was anything half so nnlackj, 
ma'am, as your coming in at the instant 
you did. I was just getting at the truth 
in the cleverest way imaginable. I 
merely said, quite coolly, ' Pray, Susan, 
did you ever taste our apples!' and I 
only wish, ma'am, that you had seen her 
countenance when I put the question. 
You would then feel as convinced as I do 
that she was the person who took the 
apple ; and if I had not brought her to a 
confession, the apple is not gone — that's 
all." 

"I am not sorry, however," replied 
Mrs. Simpson, "that matters did not go 
so far. It would have been very awk- 
ward to have accused the young woman 
of such a thing without proof; and you 
know, Bridget, that circumstances have 
appeared very strong against every per- 
son whom we have thought of, so that 
we cannot say positively who it was ; and 
I really think, after all, we must let the 
matter drop." 

Now, according to law, persons sus- 
pected are considered innocent till their 
guilt is proved; but Bridget's zeal ootr 
stripped her charity, and, far from being 
puzzled by a circumstance which would 
have perplexed most people, namely, thai 
among all those accused, only one could 
have taken the apple, she rather con- 
cluded them all guilty till the real culprit 
was found; and, accordingly, felt very 
indignant at hearing her mistress talk of 
letting the matter drop, which, however, 
in her own mind, she resolved it should 
not do — not one of the suspected should 
entirely escape a more rigid scrutiny. 
Some she resolved openly to accuse, 
while to others she planned to throw oat 
such broad hints as could not fail to make 
them understand her meaning ; and still, 
as she canvassed the affair in her imagi- 
nation, more were added to her liat of 
suspected persons. A family living 
next door were now brought in : to be 
sure they were kind neighbors, and of 
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the highest respectability ; but then they 
had a family of children, and the children 
bad got visiters, and these visiters were 
schoolboys, who, it is well known, are 
eqaal to any pranks in the way of fruit- 
stealing. This family, therefore, Bridget 
determined should know a little of her 
mind upon the subject : but this she kept 
to herself, aware that her lady would not 
be willing to risk anything that would be 
likely to make a difference between her- 
self and her neighbors; so, for the 
present, the subject was suffered to rest. 
Except that when Bridget read the news- 
paper to her lady, she did not fail, in 
commenting upon the crimes which filled 
its pnges, to dilate upon the mischief en- 
suing from suffering small offences to go 
unpunished. The lady bore all these 
haJP-reproaches patiently. The circum- 
stance which had occurred still grated 
on her mind ; but the matter had been 
discussed so warmly, as to threaten un- 
pleasant consequences, arising from some 
difference of opinion between the lady 
and her confidential servant. Thus the 
subject, though occupying the mind of 
both, was, for the remainder of the day, 
not mentioned by either. 

On the following morning, however, 
Bridget, having been out on some par- 
ticular business, entered the parlor with 
a hasty step, and a countenance glowing 
with triumph and satisfaction, and began 
with, " Well, ma^am, thanks to stirring 
pretty briskly in the matter, I have at 
last found out the real thief; ay, ay, let 
me alone ; I generally know how to go to 
work in such affairs ; and now, ma'am, 
I hope in future you will take what I say 
a little into consideration. For I repeat, 
that it is a shocking thing, and a public 
injury, to suffer thieves to escape with 
impunity, though it may be only an apple 
they have stolen." 

" But, Bridget," said the lady 

Bridget^s impatience bore down all 
interruption. "I declare, ma'am," ex- 
claimed she, "it is enough to try the 
temper of a saint to hear yon with your 
buts and ifs, when I say that I have got 
positive proof of the person who took the 
apple, though I have not yet seen or 
brought him to confession." 

''And where," said Mrs. Simpson, 



*' did you or could you get your positive 
proofs ? " 

"You shall hear, ma'am," replied 
Bridget, unpinning her shawl, and seat- 
ing herself in regular, comfortable form, 
to begin her story — " you shall " 

"And you shall see, Bridget," said 
Mrs. Simpson, at the same time taking 
up the identical apple, the subject of so 
much debate, suspicion, and false accu- 
sation, and which, though it had lain on 
the table before her eyes, Bridget had 
been too much occupied to observe. 

It is not too much to say that the most 
terrific apparition would hardly have had 
a greater effect on Mrs. Bridget, who was, 
to use a vulgar but appropriate expression, 
completely " dumbfounded." \Vhen she 
had somewhat recovered the first shock, 
for we cannot give it any other term, she 
endeavored to doubt the fact, alleging it 
to be an actual impossibility ; but the 
apple bore a mark, a very remarkable 
one — a little dint, with a bird-peck on 
the side of it — which had been too often 
noticed by both mistress and maid to al- 
low of any doubt. Indeed, it seemed like 
one of those lucky marks which, time out 
of mind, have served to identify lost chil- 
dren. 

In answer to Bridget's looks of won- 
dering curiosity, the old lady went on to 
relate the circumstance of finding the 
apple, which was simply this. In taking 
her customary walk round the garden, by 
that sort of natural disposition which fre- 
quently prompts one to seek, even when 
all hopes of finding are over, Mrs. Simp- 
son, on reaching the apple-tree, east a 
look towards the bereaved branch, and 
from thence to the ground, where, imme- 
diately underneath, but nearly concealed 
by the box-border beneath which it lay» 
was the lost apple. " How it happened," 
said Mrs. Simpson, " that we missed 
finding it yesterday, is more than I can 
imagine ; but so it was." 

Bridget sighed, wondered, and once 
more examined the apple, to see if she 
could find a flaw in the evidence ; but it 
was not to be done : the only Haw was in 
the apple, which had been most cruelly 
tunnelled and honeycombed by the in- 
sects. 

"Ah, Bridget," said the old lady, 
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"how many innocent people have we 
accused, and never once suspected the 
real depredators — the slugs and snails ! 
I hope, for the future, we shall know 
better : indeed, it is a true saying, that 
" the loser is often the greatest sinner.^' 
I am very glad, however, that we went 
no further than talking the matter over 
between ourselves, as it might otherwise 
have led to unpleasant consequences." 

Bridget's conscience in this respect 
was not quite so clear as that of her mis- 
tress ; but she was thoroughly humbled, 
and we trust she received a beneficial 
lesson. 



VISIT TO THE CRYPT OP THE CAPUCHIN 
CONVENT AT MALTA. 

BT A LADT. 

" Will you go on, or are you afraid T" 
These words were addressed to me by 
an old monk, as we stood together on 
the last step of the stair leading down to 
certain mysterious vaults which exist 
under the Capuchin convent of Malta. 
The monk was very decrepit, very ghast- 
ly •^indeed I may say, decidedly un- 
earthly-looking — the voice was sepul- 
chral, and the question not one to be 
answered without serious consideration ; 
for he held in his hand (and the hand 
was uncommonly like that of a skeleton) 
a great key which was destined to open 
the ponderous iron door of a very singu- 
lar charnel-house. This convent is one 
of the very few, in fact, I believe the 
only one of importance, now extant, ex- 
cepting that of Palermo, where the 
monks still retain the custom of preserv- 
ing their dead unburied, and are yet in 
possession of the method by which they 
can keep the corpses of their brethren 
entire, with all the appearance of life, 
for as long a period as they choose. The 
secret of the process by which the order 
of the Capuchins have thus learnt to 
cheat the grave of its lawful prey is not 
exactly known ; I believe it is some sort 
of baking or boiling. They have al- 
ways the number of forty carefully pre- 
served ; and when « death occurs in the 
monastery, the most ancient among the 
dead bodies makes way for the new-com- 



er, and is buried. I had been told that 
the spectacle of these forty monks, so 
lonff departed from existence, yet still 
unshrouded and uncoffined, was most 
curious, although sufficiently appalling 
to render it less frequently vbited 
than it would doubtless have other- 
wise been. For myself, however, it had 
been my lot, in my various wanderings, 
to see death in so many different shapes, 
that I could hardly shrink from any new 
aspect under which it might present il- 
self, and I had therefore advanced thus 
far on my way to visit them. Still I 
must own I was a long time of answer- 
ing the pointed question of my compan- 
ion : to tell the truth, there was some- 
thing in his own appearance and manner 
which awed me considerably; and I 
could not help wondering what the dead 
monks must be, if their living brother 
had so little the semblance of humanity. 
There was a dulness in his sunken eye, 
a solemn expression on his livid face, 
half hid by the huge cowl, and something 
so mechanical in his every movement, 
that it was scarce possible not to fancy 
the soul itself was wanting. These 
were the first words he had uttered since 
he had suddenly appeared at my side, in 
obedience to the call of the superior ; 
and now having spoken, he closed his 
withered lips again, as though these hol- 
low tones were to issue from them no 
more, and stood motionless till I master- 
ed up courage to pronounce an emphatic 
" Vado'* (I go), when he instantly stalked 
silently along the dark, narrow passage, 
and unlocked the massive portal of the 
chamber, whose silent inhabitants I was 
about to visit. The door rolled back 
heavily on its hinges; the ghostly monk 
stood back to let me pass; and as I 
crossed the threshold, I heard him clc»9e 
it behind me with a noise which echoed, 
as it seemed to me most ominously, from 
vault to vault. 

I found myself in a larse hall, eon- 
structed entirely of the white Maltese 
stone, the roof rising in the shape of a 
dome. It was lighted only from the top, 
so that although every object was perleet- 
ly distinct, the day could only penetrate 
within it, tempered by a kind of twilight 
shade. The very 6rst breath I drew in 
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this dead-hoase, made me gasp and shiv- 
er. It was not precisely cold ; bat there 
was a chill, and an undescribable heavi- 
ness on the air, which caused a most un- 
pleasant sensation. It was some min- 
utes before this feeVing could be shaken 
off; at last I determined boldjv to raise 
mj eyes and look around. For a mo- 
ment I could hare fancied we had mis- 
taken our waj, and returned to that 
part of the vast convent which was in- 
habited by the living, the scene was so 
very similar to that I had just witnessed 
in the chapel above, where the vesper 
service was being performed. Standing 
upright, in niches cut in the wall, the 
forty monks were ranged round the room, 
twenty on either side of me, clothed in 
the complete costume of their order. At 
a superficial glance, they seemed all en- 
gaged in prayer ; and very still and qui- 
et they were, with their heads, from 
which the dark cowl was thrown back, 
bent slightly over their clasped hands. 
Alongside of each one was an inscrip- 
tion, giving his name, and the date of his 
death ; and it really required some such 
announcement to bring to my mind the 
full conviction, that it was indeed on 
lifeless corpses I was gazing; for, ex- 
cept that all had the same uniform hue 
of dull, ghastly yellow, and the same 
fixity in the position of the eyes, there 
was nothing in their outward appearance 
to indicate that they had not, each one 
of them, a Hving» throbbing heart within 
bis bosom. The flesh was firm, the 
limbs retained their shape, the lips their 
eolor ; the very eye-lashes and nails were 
perfectly preserved ; and the eyes them- 
selves, though fixed, as I have said, did 
not look dead or rayless. It was a fright- 
ful mockery of life, because so frightful- 
ly real. I could see no difference be- 
tween those mummies and their death- 
like brethren up stairs ; whose long con- 
finement in the cloister, and strict ad- 
lierence to the most severe of the monas- 
Cic rules, have wasted their bodies, 
«|uenched the fire of their eyes, and ban- 
ished all expression from their faces. 
Sut when I went nearer, in order to ex- 
aniine them regularly one by one, I saw 
ttiat the Capuchins, who have thus the 
^cret of triumphing over corruption, 



and, outwardly at least, would seem to 
set even death at defiance, had altogether 
failed in one most important point. They 
had preserved the bodies from decay; 
they had clothed them in the garments 
they were wont to wear ; they had mar- 
vellously banished the likeness of death ; 
the skin, the hair, the hands, were as 
those of living beings ; but, with all their 
art, they had been powerless to efface 
from the countenance of each one of 
these dead men the seal which the soul 
had stamped thereon as it departed. All 
the faces wore the expression with which 
they had died ; different according to 
their various temperament, but fixed, im- 
mutable, unchangeably eloquent of the 
exact frame of mind in which they had 
separately met that awful hour. It even 
seemed as though, in this expressive look 
(the last trace of spirit petrified, as it 
were, on the dead face), might be read 
not only the record of their dying mo- 
ments, but also the history of their past 
lives ; showing how the good roan, hum- 
ble and sincere, had departed in peace ; 
and how the disappointed, ambitious soul 
had clung to a life which years of ascet- 
icism had vainly sought to render odious. 
It is sufficient, however, to look only^ 
once in their faces, to lose instantane- 
ously the effect of the delusion, which is 
so striking at a first glance. The imi- 
tation of life, cunniiig as it is, fails alto- 
gether before this palpable evidence of 
their having undergone the last dread 
trial. 

The body nearest me, which was that 
of an dd man, had a countenance which 
would have told 'its tale clearly to the 
most careless observer. I felt, as I gaz*' 
ed on his serene and placid face, that, 
death had been to him a glad release : 
he had waited, he had wished for it ; -and 
when it came, he had resigned himself 
to its power, as a child sinks to sleep on 
its mother^s breast. The strong lines 
round the shrivelled lips, the deeply fur- 
rowed brow, the hollow eye, all told of 
a weary conflict past — of tears which 
had been rerj bitter, of that long strug^ 
gle with sorrow which can make exist- 
ence a load most gladly laid aside. But 
there was a sublimity of repose upon that 
old man^s face which life could never bare 
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known. And the next ! I wish I coald 
forget the awful face of the next in oi^ 
der ; bat I know I nerer shall : the ex- 
pression of that countenance will never 
cease to haunt me 1 The fierce scowl 
on the forehead, the eyes starting from 
their sockets, the lips convulsively drawn 
back, so as to show the sharp, white 
teeth firmly clenched, all told an unwil- 
lingness to die — an utter dread of dis- 
solution, which it is frightful to think of ! 
Here were, indeed, again the traces of 
a conflict, but a conflict with death it- 
self It was easy to see how madly, how 
wildly he had struggled to retain his hold 
on life ; and when that life escaped, it 
had written on his face the record of that 
last hour as one of most intense despair. 
Assuredly this man must have been a 
slave to the memory of some great crime, 
which made him so very a coward in 
presence of his invincible foe ; or else — 
for he seemed too young for that — he 
may have had one of those morbid, rest- 
less spirits of inquiry which ever drove 
him to the burial-places, that he might 
rifle the secrets of the grave, to learn the 
details of the universal doom, till he was 
seized with a frantic horror for the indi- 
vidual corruption which awaited himself, 
such as I have known men of imagina- 
tive minds to feel. Anyway, it was a 
fearful face. He had fought with the 
King of terrors, and been subdued, but 
the struggle had been a dire one ; and 
what rendered this yet more striking, 
was the mock resignation with which the 
hands had been folded together after 
death. I was glad to pass on, though it 
was to look on a corpse which could on- 
ly inspire disgust ; it was so evident that 
diis one had died even as the beasts that 
perish. His heavy features were full of 
sottish isdifference : he could not have 
fcM'eseen that his hour wa^ come; or, if 
he did, his must have been one of those 
narrow, grovelling minds, too complete- 
ly filled with the daily occurrences of 
life to wake up and look beyond it, and 
question eternity. Next to him was one 
who had expired in extreme suffering 
from some terrible disease : his face told 
of nothing save bodily pain ; but so ex- 
pressive was it of this, that it was scarce 
possible not to believe that he was even 



then in great agony. Again — I coatd 
have looked forever on the face of him 
who stood next in the line. Where the 
expression on the face of the dead is 
beautiful, it must be infinitely more so 
than it ever can be while living; and in 
the still eyes of this corpse, in the sweet 
smile that brightened even that livid 
mouth, there was a fervor of 1h^ and 
faith not to be mistaken. He was very 
young, and had probablv been cnt off in 
the first enthusiasm of his vocation, ere 
time or the imperishable craving for hu- 
man sympathy, had quenched the ardent 
religious fervor, which is so sincerely 
felt by many young novices on their first 
profession. I was very glad he died 
when he did, it was so glorious a lock 
of triumph ! Strange to say, the most 
unmeaning of all these faces was that of 
a man who had been murdered : there 
was a mere vacant stare of surprise in 
his wide, glaring eyes. The spirit seem- 
ed to have been so suddenly exp^led 
from her mortal tenement, that she had 
left no trace of her passage forth. Near 
to this ghastly corpse stood a young man, 
who appeared to have fallen gently aialeep, 
with that expression of utter weariness 
which is the very stamp of a brcAen 
heart. 

When I had gone round about hdf the 
room, and had minutely examined the 
features of some twenty of this ghostly 
company, I was seized with a ve^ 
strange hallucination. On entering into 
the presence of Aese forty monks, I had 
been folly aware, of course, that they 
were all dead, and I alone was living ; 
and now I was equally conscious that 
there was some vast diflhrence between 
the present state of my grisly hosts and 
my own ; only, after I had gone fron 
one to another, ever meeting the gaze 
of their meaning eyes, and gathering 
such volumes of eloquence from their 
still lips, I could almost have b^ieved 
that they were all living, and I ny«elf 
dead, or in a dream ! ft was quite tine 
to hold some communication with the 
living when assailed by such fancies ai 
these ; and I turned to look for ray guide, 
with a strong desire to enter inlo con- 
versation with him. I looked round and 
round in vain. I counted fortjH 
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monks» therefore the liTing man roast be 
amongst them ; but the exact similaritj 
of dress, and the motionless attitude with 
which he had installed himself between 
two of his lifeless companions, made it no 
easy matter to distinguish him. When 
I did find him oat, the question with 
which I addressed him would have been 
considered passably unfeeling in more 
polite society ; it was, if he himself would 
one day take his place in this strange se- 
pulchre ? " Assuredly ! " he answered, 
with more vivacity than he had ^yet dis- 
played ; '' and this one must make way 
for me," he continued with a grim smile 
of satisfaction, at the same time dealing 
a light blow with his bunch of keys on 
the shoulder of one of the corpses, which 
caused the bones to rattle with a sound 
so horrible, that I flew to the door, and 
begged him to open it, that I might es- 
cape from this dreadful room. I had had 
quite enough of the society, certainly not 
enlivening, of the Capuchins, both living 
and dead : indeed, on the whole, I rather 
give the preference to the latter, for we 
claim no kindred with the dead ; where- 
aSy it must always be painful to come in 
contact with a fellow-creature so devoid 
of human feeling as this old man seemed 
to be. He afterwards conducted me 
through the whole of the convent, at 
least of that part of it to which strangers 
are admitted. It is very extensive, but 
principally remarkable from the strangle 
sight I had witnessed. As this order is 
one of the most rigorous, the brotherhood 
18 composed, for the most part, of men 
who have committed some crime, and 
flown thither for refuge from the ven- 
geance of the law, or the yet sterner jush 
tice of their own conscience. Judging 
Irom the countenances of those I saw, I 
ahould say they had sought all mental 
rest in vain ; but so indeed it must have 
been. It was scarcely possible that the 
qttiei of the cloister should have any ef- 
fect on them ; for it is starting on a false 
principle to suppose that a man can ever 
escape from his own deed, be it what it 
may, ffood or bad. As soon as he has 
committed it, he has given it an existence, 
an individuality which he can never 
again destroy : it becomes independent 
4H him, and goes out into the world to 



deal its influence in widening circles far 
beyond his ken. 



UTERART IMPOSITIONS. 

The Count Mariano Alberti sold to a 
bookseller at Ancona several unedited 
manuscripts of Tasso, some of which he 
interpolated, and others forged. In 1827, 
he declared himself in possession of two 
till then unknown poems in Tasso's hand- 
writing; afterwards he produced four 
other autographs; and then a volume 
containing thirty-seven poems, which he 
offered for sale to the Duke of Tuscany, 
whose agents, however, declared them to 
be spurious and modern. He then pro- 
duced a file of Tasso^s letters, which 
were regarded as genuine; till, in 1841, 
when, on his property being sequestered, 
the whole affair proved a tissue of almost 
unexampled forgery. 

The literary world is now very gener- 
ally of the belief that that very beautiful 
poem, John Chalkhiirs Thealma and 
Clearchus, first published by Isaac Wal- 
ton (1683), was actually the production 
of that honest angler. 

The copies of the ** English Mercurie^^ 
(regarded as the earliest English newsh 
paper) in the British Museum, have been 
discovered to be forgeries, and Chatter- 
ton is supposed to have been concerned 
in their fabrication. 

At least a hundred volumes or pam- 
phlets, besides innumerable essays and 
letters in magazines or newspapers, have 
been written with a view to dispel the 
mystery in which for eighty years the 
authorship of Junius's Letters has been 
involved. These political letters, so re- 
markable for the combination of keen 
severity with a polished and brilliant 
style, were contributed to the " Public 
Advertiser,'' during three years, under 
the signature of Junius, the actual name 
of the writer being a secret even to the 
publisher of that paper. They have 
been fathered upon Earl Temple, Lord 
Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, and filly 
other distinguished characters. At pres- 
ent, an attempt is again being made to 
prove them the productions of Mr. Lau* 
ehan Maclean; but we need scarcely 
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wish for anything like a positive or con- 
vincing result. 

Some time before his death, Vgltaire 
showed a perfect indifference for his own 
works : they were continually reprinting, 
without his being ever acquainted with it. 
If an edition of the " Henriade/* or his 
tragedies, or his historical or fugitive 
pieces, was nearly sold off, another was 
instantly produced. He requested them 
not to print so many. They persisted, 
and reprinted them in a hurry without 
consulting him ; and, what is almost in- 
credible, yet true, they printed a magnifi- 
cent quarto edition at Geneva, without 
his seeing a single page ; in which they 
inserted a number of pieces not written 
by him, the real authors of which were 
well known. His remark upon this oc- 
casion is very striking — ^' I look upon 
myself as a dead man, whose effects are 
upon sale.^' The mayor of Lausanne 
having established a press, published in 
that town an edition called complete, 
with the word London on the title-page, 
containing a great number of dull and 
contemptible little pieces in prose and 
verse, transplanted from the works of 
Madame Oudot, the ** Almanacs of the 
Muses," the "Portfolio Recovered," 
and other literary trash, of which the 
twenty-third volume contains the great- 
est abundance. Yet the editors had the 
effrontery to proclaim on the title-page 
that the book was wholly revised and 
corrected by the author, who had not 
seen a single page of it. In Holland 
some forgeries were printed as the " Pri- 
vate Letters'' of Voltaire, which induced 
him to parody an old epigram : — 

Lo ! then eiposed to public sight, 

My private letters see the light ; 

So private, that none ever n«d 'em, 

Save they who printed, and who made 'em. 

Steevens says, that " not the smallest 
part of the work called Gibber's '* Lives 
of the Poets " was the composition of 
Gibber, being entirely written by Mr. 
Shiells, amanuensis to Dr. Johnson, when 
his dictionary was preparing for the press. 
T. Gibber was in the King's Bench, and 
accepted of ten guineas from the book- 
sellers for leave to prefix his name to the 
work ; and it was purposely so prefixed, 
as to le&ve the reader in doubt whether 



himself or his father was the person de- 
signed." 

William Henry Ireland, having exer- 
cised his ingenuity with some success in 
the imitation of ancient writing, passed 
off some forged papers as the genuine 
manuscripts of Shakspeare. Some of 
the, many persons who were deceived by 
the imposition, subscribed sums of money 
to defray the publication of these q>uri- 
ous documents, which were accordingly 
issued in a handsome folio volume. Bat 
when Ipeland's play of" Vortigern '* was 
performed at Drury Lane as the work of 
Shakspeare, the audience quickly dis- 
cerned the cheat; and soon afterwards 
the clever impostor published his *' Gon- 
fessions," acknowledging himself to be 
the sole author and writer of these an- 
cient-looking manuscripts. 

Poor young Ghatterton's forgery of the 
poems of Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth 
century, is one of the most celebrated 
literary impositions on record. Horace 
Walpole, in a letter written in 1777, says, 
" Ghange the old words for modern, and 
the whole construction is of yesterday ; 
but I have no objection to anybody be- 
lieving what he pleases. I think poor 
Chatterton was an astonishing genius.** 

In all probability the exact nature of 
Macpherson's connection with what are 
called ** Ossian^s Poems,'* will never be 
known. Although snatches of these 
poems, and of others like them, we proved 
to have existed from old times in the 
Highlands, there is no proof that the 
whole existed. Macpherson left what 
he called the original Gaelic poems to 
be published after his death ; *^ but,'* 
says Mr. Garruthers, " they prove to be 
an exact counterpart of those in English, 
although, in one of the earlier Ossian 
publications, he had acknowledffed tak- 
ing liberties in thp translation. Nothing 
more seems to be necessary to settle that 
the book must be regarded as to some 
unknown extent a modern prodaction, 
founded upon, and imitative of, certain 
ancient poems; and this seems to be 
nearly the decision at which the judg- 
ment of the unprejudiced public has ar- 
rived.*' 

A species of literary impoaitioa has 
become common latterly, namely, plao- 
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ing the name of some distinguished man 
on the title-page as editor of a work, the 
author of which is not mentioned, be- 
cause obscure. This system, done with 
a view to allure buyers, is unjust towards 
the concealed author, if the work really 
merit the support of an eminent editor, 
for it is denying a man the fair fame that 
he ought to receive ; and if the work be 
bad, the public is cheated by the distin- 
guished name put forth as editor and 
guarantee of its merits. Still, however, 
the tardiness of the people themselves in 
encouraging new and unknown writers 
of merit, is the reason why publishers 
resort to this trick to insure a sale and 
profit. 

Several ingenious deceptions have been 
played off upon geologists and antiqua- 
ries. Some youths, desirous of amus- 
ing themselves at the expense of Father 
Kircher, engraved several fantastic fig- 
ares upon a stone, which they afterwards 
buried in a place where a house was 
about to be built. The workmen having 
picked up the stone while digging the 
foundation, handed it over to the learned 
Kircher, who was quite delighted with it, 
and bestowed much labor and research 
in explaining the meaning of the extras 
ordinary figures upon it. The success 
of this tridc induced a young man at 
Wurzburg, of the name of Rodrick, to 
practice a more serious deception upon 
Professor Berenger, at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Rodrick cut 
a great number of stones into the shape 
of different kinds of animals and mon- 
strous forms, such as bats with the heads 
and wings of butterflies, flying frogs and 
crabs, with Hebrew characters here and 
there discernible about the surface. 
These fabrications were gladly purchased 
by the professor, who encouraged the 
search for more. A new supply was ac- 
cordingly prepared, and boys were em- 
ployed to take them to the professor, pre- 
tending that they had just found them 
near the village of Eibelstadt, and charg- 
ing him dearly for the time which they 
alleged they had employed in collecting 
them. Having expressed a desire to visit 
the place where these wonders had been 
found, the boys conducted him to a local- 
itj where they had previously buried a 



number of specimens. At last, when he 
had formed an ample collection, he pub- 
lished a folio volume, containing twen- 
ty-eight plates, with a Latin text explan- 
atory of them, dedicating the volume to 
the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg. The 
opinions expressed in this book, and the 
strange manner in which they are de- 
fend^, render it a curious evidence of 
the extravagant credulity and folly of its 
author, who meant to follow it up with 
other publications; but being apprized 
by M. Deckard, a brother professor, of 
the hoax that had been practised, the de- 
luded author became most anxious to re- 
call his work. It is therefore very rare, 
being only met with in the libraries of 
the curious ; and the copies which the 
pul>]isher sold after the author's death, 
have a new title-page in lieu of the ab- 
surd allegorical one which originally be- 
longed to them. 



THOUGHTS ON COURTSHIP. 

" There is a brief period of romance 
in the life of every man and woman ; it 
is the time when those attachments are 
formed which usually lead to the perma- 
nent union of kindred hearts. Sweet 
flower-time of our life*s year ! Dull, 
indeed, and sordid would existence be, 
if this season were left out — a year 
without a May? Yes, summer may 
bring its hay, and autumn its sheaves, 
and our well-spent prime and middle-age 
may leave not only ample stores for a 
dignified elderhood, but, what is of far 
more value, the self-satisfied reflections 
which await those who can look back on 
an active and useful life ; but yet, if this 
brief time of blossom were to be omkted, 
an important element would be wanting 
in our recollections; life would appear 
as if spent in vain ; and it is questiona- 
ble if our latter days would, in that 
event, be so happy." 

Pretty well so far; a romance, for- 
sooth ! Such a May in our life's year 
as Mays usually are with us, compared 
with the Mays of the poets. A good 
deal of the east wind to temper it. One 
thing I know, that when I made up *ao- 
quaintance with Georgina, it was one 
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scene of torment from beginning to end. 
In the first place, nearly all her friends 
disliked roe. Mj mother was jealous of 
a daughter-in-law — what mother ever 
was not? — Georgina herself had an old 
unsettled balance of attachment to her 
father^s chief clerk, who had been sent 
out of the way ; so even her inclina- 
tions to the match were a matter of 
some doubt. What worryings there were 
from all these things together ! The only 
smooth point was her father's favor for 
me, which my mother always said was 
from a regard to my family and fortune. 
Such was my time of blossom ! 

** It is not that the season of court- 
ship is merely a pleasant timej which 
furnishes agreeable food for the memory 
afterwards, although this we conceive to 
be one of its most important characters ; 
it appears in a higher light, when we 
consider the effect which it usually pro- 
duces on the human character. For 
that time, at least, common worldly 
Tiews are lost sight of, and a generous 
devotion to the interests of another is 
substituted for our usual selfishness. It 
is in the moral effects of the tender pas- 
sion that we may most fully appreciate 
the interesting place which it takes in 
the great scheme of things." 

I must keep all about settlements in 
the back-ground of course. Neither is a 
word to be said of inquiries into how 
much the lady has, or of her claims in 
the matter of pin-money I 

'' In that period of youthful passion, 
how delightful those moments when the 
parties are privileged to be alone — for- 
getting all the world, or rather all the 
world to each other! Then it is that 
the banks of the limpid rivulet have their 
attractions, particularly when the golden 
sun has just given place to that tenderer 
luminary which, time out of mind, has 
b^en associated with the thoughts of 
lovers. The dew is on the grass ; the 
nightingale makes vocal the neighboring 
grove. A silver radiance is spread over 
the face of nature, and all ordinary 
sounds are hushed. What heartfelt rap- 
ture is it, then, for the youthful pair to 
wander along, unseen of all but each 
other — no word spoken ; such commu- 
nion of soul requiring no words ; only 



looks, and gentle sighs, and throbbing 
hearts, making up the conversation. O, 
bliss beyond compare — too exquisite to 
last! And well it is so; for were it 
otherwise, man would make of earth his 
all-sufficient heaven ! *' 

This will do, I think, for the young 
ladies. I may only remark, that a par- 
lor and a couple of candles more fre- 
quently form the scenery of such little 
dramas — even lovers being wise enough 
to know that a damp evening, by a water- 
side, is apt to lead to that morbid affec^ 
tion which usually demonstrates itself by 
a running of the nose. Troublesome 
work it often is, especially where the 
house is not remarkable for spare apart- 
ments. Always there is some incon- 
siderate school-girl sister, who tDtll insist 
upon coming in to do her practisings oo 
the piano : or else a little wag of a bro- 
ther, who canH be frightened from play- 
ing off tricks upon you — such as tap- 
ping at the door, and running off with a 
great laugh, or sending in the servant 
with scuttle and broom to mend the fire, 
when it is quite unnecessary. Only 
once, taking an afternoon walk with 
Georgina, we sauntered into a path by a 
river-side ; but we were soon brought to 
a stand by a farmer, who told us, in no 
very gentle terms, that we were tres- 
passing, and ordered us back. Poets 
who would wander by 

Shallow liren to whose foils 
Melodioas birds sing madrigsJt, 

do not usually reflect that river-sides are 
property, and that intruders are liable to 
be ''prosecuted with the utmost rigor of 
law.'' Once more, however, to the 
breach. 

" The happiest courtship, like the most 
beautiful day, must come to a close. Bat 
there is a time which is neither court- 
ship nor matrimony, but something inter- 
vening, and which may be said to par- 
take of the different kinds of happiness 
appropriate to both. Then, reposing 
upon the sweet consent which he baa 
gained, the lover feels that any anxieties 
which he lately underwent are more than 
repaid. Fear he has dismissed ; he smiles 
at the thought of a rival ; he now knows 
that this sweet angel, who walks so lov- 
ingly in his arm, is she with whom he is 
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to spend the rest of his days. The inter- 
est formerly felt in her is now, there- 
fore, infinitely deeper and more tender. 
JMysterious affinity of souls — wonderful 
are the gushes of happiness which flow 
frcm it ! It is a pleasant duty of that 
time to make the acquaintance of each 
other's relations and dearest friends. All 
are so happy to see their new associate. 
It seems like doubling all the enjoyments 
derivable from social life at once. Most 
agreeable, too, is it to select and esta- 
blish that home where the pair is to com- 
mence their wedded existence. Two 
minds are concerned in the case, with 
all their various tastes and likings; but 
the discussion of particulars is only a 
source of pleasure for the occasion it 
gives to consenting. The lover rejoices 
m the traits of sense, forethought, and 
economy which he sees in his adorable ; 
she equally glows at the marks of a con- 
ceding and obliging disposition which 
she finds in him. The first fflimpses 
they thus get of each other in a domestic 
capacity are truly delightful, perhaps 
more so than any other circumstance 
in the whole chronicle of their loves. 
Such recollections dwell on the memory 
through all subsequent events. At length 
the long-looked-for day arrives; and 
amidst the flutter, the brilliancy, the 
mingled tears and smiles of a bridal par- 
ty, closes this one brief unrepeatable 
chapter of human existence — Court- 
ship." 

There, now — that will do. The 
reality of the case most people will be 
able to supply for themselves. Assu- 
rance against rivals I — more likely the 
poor youth has some faint notion that 
the young lady's mamma has ** managed " 
him into it! Friends, too. Gracious 
powers, save me from the friends ! — all 
criticising you in every point ; many dis- 
approving. Your ador ablets grandmo- 
ther quite disappointed in her choice : 
she again finding her designed mother- 
in-law either candidly cold or forcedly 
agreeable. When were friends ever a 
source of happiness at a marriage ? Then 
those odious visits to Mr. Trotter^ to 
choose beds and basin-stands. O, up- 
holstery ! why hast thou so much to do 
with young love ? The Paphian bower 



was surely not formed of mahogany trees. 
Such a debating about drawing-room 
curtains and tables. Such a worrying as 
to that expensive pier-glass. The lady^ 
mother and sisters all against you toa 
The first glimpse of her in a domestic 
character indeed I Well is it for you, 
my friend, if, with one thing and an- 
other, you are not worried out of your 
senses long before your wedding-day. 



A PRISON PHILANTHROPIST. 
Good is extinguished when it is re- 
warded. Even praise to a living philan- 
thropist is to be deprecated. Yet it 
seems necessary, on other considera- 
tions, that publicity should be given to 
the proceedings of the now not unknown 
Thomas Wright of Manchester, who has 
attracted the attention of official persons 
connected with the jail of that town, by 
his unostentatious zeal in behalf of lib- 
erated culprits. A local paper describes 
him as a gray-haired man of sixty, the 
overseer of a foundry, and an elder in a 
dissenting congregation; a man, there- 
fore, of humble grade and means, and 
yet a perfect hero of charity. It is Mr. 
Wright^s custom to attend in the prison 
of Manchester every Sunday evening to 
perform religious services with the in- 
mates, and exhort them to reformation. 
He thus becomes acquainted with partic- 
ular characters among them ; and when 
their term of imprisonment expires, he 
endeavors, for such as he has a good 
opinion of, to obtain a restoration to so- 
ciety and to employment. The impor- 
tance of this service to a penitent male- 
factor is of the highest consideration, as 
his greatest difficulty always is to re-es- 
tablish that confidence, without which 
employment is not to be expected ; nor 
is its importance less to society, seeing 
that, for want of a ready access to a re- 
munerative labor, many penitents are 
forced back upon their former courses. 
During the last five years, Mr. Wright 
has got no fewer than seventy liberated 
prisoners into employment, and recon- 
ciled twenty to their friends; out of 
which united numbers only four have re- 
lapsed into error^ and of these one is 
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again reclaimed. What is also ?ery 
striking, one of the restored men uses 
the means and influence he himself now 
possesses to befriend others on their lib- 
eration from prison, and actually has ob- 
tained employment for several of these 
unhappy beings — charity thus, as it 
were, reproducing charity. Altogether, 
these doings of a single right-hearted 
man, in the midst of a form of society 
which tends to make e?erything profes- 
sional, and a source of gain, are most 
wonderful; and we feel bound to say, 
that we have seldom heard of a philan- 
thropist at once exhibiting such enlarged 
views, and reducing them to so happy 
and useful a practice, as Thomas Wright. 



MORAL COURAGE. 

[From an American Newspaper.] 

Have the courage to discharge a debt 
while you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that 
which you do not need, however much 
you may admire it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind 
when it is necessary that you should do 
so, and to hold your tongue when it is 
better that you should be silent. 

Have the courage to speak to a poor 
friend in a threadbare coat, even in the 
street, and when a rich one is nigh. 
The effort is less than many take it to 
be, and the act is worthy a king. 

Have the courage to set down every 
penny you spend, and add it up weekly. 

Have the courage to tell a dramatic 
author that his piece is unfit for present- 
ation to a mauager, when your opinion 
is asked concerning it. 

Have the courage to admit that you 
have been in the wrong, and you will re- 
move the fact from the minds of others, 
putting a desirable impression in the 
place of an unfavorable one. 

Have the courage to adhere to a first 
resolution when you cannot change it for 
a better, and to abandon it at the eleventh 
hour upon conviction. 

Have the courage to make a will, and, 
what is more, ayt»< one. 

Have the courage to face a difficulty, 



lest it kick you harder than you bargain 
for. Difficulties, like thieves, often dis- 
appear at a glance. 

Have the courage to leave a convivial 
party at a proper hour for so doing, how- 
ever great the sacrifice; and to suiy 
away from one, upon the slightest grouods 
for objection, however great the tempta- 
tion to go. 

Have the courage to dance with ogly 
people, if you dance at all ; and to dfr- 
cliue dancing, if you dislike the per- 
formance, or cannot accomplish it to 
your satisfaction. 

Have the courage to say you hate the 
Polka, and prefer an English song to aH 
Italian ''piece of music," [if such be 
really your taste.] 

Have the courage to shut your eyes od 
the prospect of large profits, and to be 
content with small ones. 

Have the courage to tell a man why 
you will not lend him your money ; he 
will respect you more than if yoa tell 
him you can't. 

Have the courage to cut the most 
agreeable acquaintance you possess, 
when he convinces you that he lacks prin- 
ciple. '* A friend should bear with a 
friend's infirmities" — not his vices. 

Have the courage to wear your old 
garments till you can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to thrust your legs 
down between the sheets in cold weather ; 
and to shave every day before breakfast 

Have the courage to pass the botde 
without filling your glass, when you have 
reasons for so doing; and to laugh at 
those who urge you to the contrary. 

Have the courage to wear thick boots 
in winter, and to insist upon year wife 
and daughters doing the like. 

Have the courage to review yoar own 
conduct ; to condemn it where yoa de* 
tect faults ; to amend it to the best of 
your ability ; to make good resolves for 
your future guidance, and to keep them. 

Have the courage to decline playing 
at cards for money, when " money is ao 
object," or to cease playing, when your 
losses amount to as much as you can 
afford to lose. 

Have the courage to prefer propriety 
to fashion — one is but the abuse of the 
other. 
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THE TW« PASSPORTS, 

FROM THB DRIFT1NG8 AND DREAMIKM OF 
GSORGX HOBOSMTHWAJTE 8N0GBT. 

In the autumn oif 1830, b^ing engag- 
ed *in a tour of the Rhenish provinces, I 
arrived one evening about dusk at the 
small town, of Bergheini, some half-way 
between Aix la Chapelle and the fragrant 
city of Cologne. Bergheim;has a quiet 
comfortable inn, "at which Michel, my 
voiturier, (who was absolute in these 
matters), had ordained that^I should stop 
for the night ; nor did I feel any dispo- 
sition to quarrel With the arrangement, 
when Herr Hons, the landlord, dl civil- 
ity and broken English, ushered me into 
his snug Spei^esiMi^ where, instead of 
the dull, uncompanionable German stove 
I expected to find, a bright and crack- 
ling wood-fire blazed merrily on the 
hearth. I was glad, moreover, not to 
find myself the sole occupant of thesciaZ, 
for after all, it may be doubted whether 
the chief pleasure of travel be not to see 
travellers ; and 1 will confesQ for my own 
part, that ^ — without di^aragement eith- 
er of Niowy Alps or cindery volcanoes, 
of a Strasburg cathedral or of a Basilica 
vaticana, of Florence galleries or of Ro- 
man ruins — to me the people of any - 
country (with one sole exception) rank 
by no lyeans among its least interesting 
features. My exception is Switzerland, 
where, between the glorious earth and 
the inglorious race that possesses it, the 
extremes of grandeur and littleness are 
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brought into too painfal juxtaposition 
and contrast. Nothing can stand higher 
in the scale of nature than Switzerland 
— nothing in that of manhood lower 
than the Swiss. 

In the Speisesaal, then, at Bergheim, 
it was my fortune to light upon two 
goodly tomes (if I may so phrase it) of 
** the proper study of mankind :^' they 
were moreover, to give the coup de grace 
to my metaphor, controversial, and on 
oppcMTite sides of the question as well as 
of the fire. In other words, there sat, 
installed each in his chimney-corner, 
and armed ; the one with a cigar, the 
other with fi eighty pendulous pipe — 
two '' dim smokified men," plainly Ger- 
mans both, though widely dissimilar 
specimens of that very heterogeneous and 
multiform variety of human kind, en- 
firaged when I entered, in a conversation 
(or tp name it in their own way, a 'twixt 
speaking) the more vivacious for the 
considerable discrepancy manifest in the 
sentiments of the speakers. The cigar- 
ist was a pale, slight,< voluble creature, 
under-sized and yet stooping, long-arm- 
ed, rooYid shouldered, narrow-chested, 
using a great deal of gesticulation as he 
talked, and by a particular uniform 
drawing-out of the right arm, and a re- 
markable flourish or rather twitch of the 
right hand, (the lefl being comparatively 
at rest), as well as by a look, not easily 
defined, of inefficiency and dubious fidg" 
et about the lower extremities, as if they 
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were not in their accustomed position 
giving you assurance of a tailor as une- 
quivocally as if he had chosen to ait on 
the table instead of at it ; while his sharp 
intonation, round-about fluency, mincing 
utterance, occasional lapses into a Low- 
Dutch dialect, frequent exclamations of 
" puter Yott /" and continued inter- 
changing of the pronouns mir and mich, 
Sie and Iknen^ certified you with equal 
infallibility of a Prussian, and truly no 
Rhenish Prussian, but a genuine nurs- 
ling of royal Berliii herself. 

He of the meerschaum was a man of 
another stamp ; tall, and bulky, yet well 
knit, broad of brow and chest, quiet in 
manner, earnest but brief in speech,; say- 
ing in three words what would have cost 
his opponent three dozen, and now and 
then, but not often, letting fall a large 
and somewhat rusty-colored though per- 
fectly dean hand with the dunt of a 
sledge-hammer on the table that stood 
near him. Yon Would judge him to be 
a grave man, yet capable of much jovi- 
ality, straightforward, and hearty, and 
leal, and who could find his way pretty 
far down into the wine-stoup^ as every 
German should. By many outward 
signs, I set him down for a worker in 
iron, and by his speech, with more cer- 
tainty, for a Suabian ; nor was I mista- 
ken on either point. 

On my entering the room, with Ger- 
man courtesy they both ceased smoking, 
until assured by me, that neither to cigar 
nor pipe, as long as they were in any- 
body's mouth but liry own, had I the 
smallest objection ; then sitting down in 
front of the fire, while Herr Hous ^aw 
to the due setting-out of sapper, I en- 
treated that my presence might not in- 
terrupt the conversation in which I had 
found my companions engaged, adding 
that I had a sufficient acquaintance with 
their language to promise myself much 
interest, and no doubt instruction, in 
hearing it contintfed. Accordingly, in 
five minutes they were battling away as 
briskly as ever. 

" Fixed, fate, free will, fore-knowledge 
absolute," were, I found, the pleasant 
after-dinner topics that occupied this 
curiously contrasted pair, whose birth- 
places were not more widely asunder 



than their habits or thoughts, and in 
whose handicrafts, persons, and respect- 
ive provincialisms of speech there were 
fewer and less striking dissimilarities 
than in their views of things in general. 
The tailor, one could gather, bad been 
a free-thinker of the French s<!hool, but 
now eschewed that as rococo, and pro- 
fessed the new and more fashionable 
German irreligion of pantheism, or Chris- 
tianity according to Hegel, upon which 
his tongue ran — I will not say right on, 
but round about, through all ihe queer 
t^rinkles and Gordian complexities of 
German sentence-weaving, burthenless 
of all meaning. The man of iron, on 
the other hand, was Old-Lutheran to the 
back-bone and beyond it, and beliefed 
and spoke as his fathers had' believed 
and spoken from the sixteenth century 
downwards ; his words bearing much 
the same proportion, whether for weight 
or rapidity, to those of his antagonist, 
that the sledge-hammer, with its m^s- 
ured and mighty downright strokes, may 
bear to the briskest possible plying of 
the finest possible needle. 

At length, (not to make my preface 
longer than my story), roused by some 
reference mc^de in a tone^of derision, by 
the latter, to the doctrine of a particular 
providence, our Suabian exclaimed, with 
a vehemence which he had not before 
displayed — " Ay 1 you take credit to 
yourself for being^ hard of faith, and yet 
can believe the wonderfiil and mysteri- 
ous ordering ofour steps, of which every 
reflecting man must be conscious, to be 
the work of blind haphazard ! How of- 
ten are our best considered and most 
promising plans thwarted, defeated by 
some influence which we cannot trace, 
but which, after the first emotions of ir- 
ritation and -disappointment are passed, 
we are constrained to acknowledge has 
wrought for our good, perhaps for our 
salvation ! How often does some triflinf 
cifcumstance, productive at the naoment 
of its occurrence only of petty annoy- 
ance, prove to be the means which a be- 
nign and watchful Providence Jiad or- 
dained for our rescue from some impend- 
ing evil, which we had not so much as 
dreamed off I knew a man once who 
walked in his sleep, and was one night 
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within five feet of a precipice more than 
a hundred feet high, when a bat flew in 
his face and waked him. And jrou 
would call that chance ! Well, I will 
hope your error is more of the head than 
the heart, that jou are an obtuse rather 
than an ungrateful man.. You have not 
experienced in your owki life any strik- 
ing, any startling instance of tl^e work- 
ing of a power above yon, caring for you, 
taking thought for you, disposing other- 
wise indeed than you had proposed, but 
even thereby plucking your feet from the 
trap which the devil, in his cunning, bad 
by yoor own hands set for them. / have. 
And with the proois which my own ex- 
perience has furnished me of the good 
providence of God, I were deserving to ' 
be called, by unbelievers themselves, the 
unthank fullest of human souls, could I 
believe, or affect to believe, the disposal 
of man's ways to be committed to blind 
haphazard ! You shall hear, you shall 
judge whether it be not as I say : that 
is, if mein Herr here will not be wearied 
by a story in which I must figure as ray 
own hero." 

I assured him that it would be a high 
gratification to me to hear his story. 
The tailor put on the face of one who 
resigned himself to the inevitable^ and 
the Suabian began as follows : ^ 

'' I am a Wurtemberger by birth, 
though the greater part of my life has 
been spent out of my native land, and 
especially at Hamburg, where 1 served 
my apprenticeship under my father^s 
brother, who was likewise my godfather, 
and gave me his own name, C^rolus £i- 
aenkrafil, at the font : a kindly Suabian 
he was, and one, though I say it, that 
in his own crafl, had his match to seek 
in Hamburg or out of iU I continued 
to work with him about a year after my 
time was out ; and then, being twenly- 
one years of age, and wishing to pee 
other countries, and beiifff, indeed, by 
the rules of our trade obliged to travel 
for a certain time, and learn the modes 
of work practised in different cities and 
lands, before I could be received as a 
free brother of the craift, and set up in 
business for myself, I set out from Ham- 
burg, and travelled across East Friesland 
to the lower Rhine lands, and so took 



the course of the river upwards into 
Switzerland. 

''I did not stay long there. Switzer- 
land was then, as now, a country in 
which little good was to be learned, and 
much evil. However, I left it with the 
same true German heart which I had 
brought into it, hating the French, with 
an honest Suabian hatred, from Bona- 
parte down to the drum boy. Now this 
was in the year 1806, which^ as you 
know, was no year of peace for Europe, 
least of all for our dear German father- 
land : and in the journey which I had 
before me, perils of many kinds, and 
from many very different quarters, might 
be anticipated: nevertheless my mind 
was made up not to lose any more time 
in Switzerland, for the year was advanc- 
ed ; and I was resolved that the begin- 
ning of the winter should see me again 
in Hamburg. After all, for the work- 
man that combines industry with' skill, 
there is but one Hamburg, just as I am 
told there is but one Paris for folks that 
have money, and seek a way to spend it, 
which, I thank my good destiny, is not 
my case. 

"In my journey southwards I had 
avoided Wirtemberg, keeping strictly to 
the course of the Rhine, though I con- 
fess that, as I passed the mouth of the 
Neckar, my heart strayed away up its 
waters to my Suabian home, and I look- 
ed with loving eyes on the soil it had 
carried down from the grieeki valley of 
my childhood. Now, however, on my way 
to the north again, I said, ' I will see the 
famjliar fields and the familiar faces once 
more : I will take a last leave of the hills 
and valleys in which my earliest years 
passed so happily, and of the dear ones 
that still dwell there.' A last leave — 
for you will observe, that in Wirtemberg 
at this time I^was liable to be shot as a 
deserter ; not that I had ever taken mil- 
itary service, but just this was my 
crime : I was, as I have told you, one- 
and-tweoty ; and at that, period, in Wir- 
temberg, all healthy males of this age, 
were drawn for soldiers. Such was the 
conscription-law, which it was death to 
evade. * To enter Wirtemberg as a Wir- 
temberger, was to subject myself to it, ^ 
and my first step, did I wiftb to avoid a 
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disgraoefiil death, muft ha^e been to pre- 
sent myself to take my chance of behig 
drawn ; whereunto I now take shame to 
myself in saying, my inclinations in no 
ways leaned. What then was to be 
done? If I visited my native place, it 
must be in the character of a stranger : 
and this was the course on which I re- 
solved. In short, I conceived the blam- 
aWe determination of providing myself 
With a false passport in Switzerland, that 
sol might with safety take my father- 
land ill my route to the northern states. 

" By means of an acquaintance, I had 
ttiade itt Switzerland I easily accom- 
plished the first part of my project, and 
thus had in my possession two passports^ 
in both of which indeed my true name 
was given ; but while my original and 
genuine passport, which I had brought 
from Hamburg, described me as a Wir- 
temberger by birth, the new one assign- 
ed Hamburg itself as the place of my 
nativity. I thought, for a travellitig birth- 
place, there was none more eligible than 
that in which I had actually spent so 
much time^ and in which my uncle, 
whom I meant to' use as a father for the 
tioke, was well known to have his domi- 
cile. I now therefore travelled safejy as 
a Hamburger through my native coun- 
try, and from its northern frontier, with 
a sorrowing heart, looked a last adieu 
over its beloved and beautiful fields. 

''I arrived the same night, at Neu- 
8tadtK>n-the-Aiscb, in the Bavarian terri- 
tory, and repaired to an inn suited to my 
circumstances. The landlord, when L 
entered his house, demanded my pass- 
port, and received it forthwith, promis- 
ing that I should have it back betimes 
in the morning. You will remember it 
was the false passport, which I had nsed 
since leaving Switzerland, my old and 
true passport lying with other papers in 
my pocket-book. The. morning came ; 
I rose, breakfasted, and forgetting that 
my passport was still in the landlord's 
hands, I set off without it. I am hot 
habitually a forgetful man, and to forget 
one's passport on a journey is, I suspect, 
a piece of thoughtlessness of which the 
most thoughtless have seldom been guil- 
ty ; but so it Wtts; without ray passport 
I actually set off; nor did the circum- 



stance recur to my thoughts until I stood, 
the evening of that, same day, before the 
gates of Erlangen, where, of course, 
' your passpbrt !* were the first words ad- 
dressed to me by the soldiers on guard. 
* Potztausend !* said I to myself, ' thou 
hast left thy passport at Neustadt-on-tfae- 
Aisch.' 

*'I had now nothing for it but either 
to say I had forgot my passport, (which 
nobody would believe,) and so be sent 
back in the custody of soldiers as a sus- 
picious character, or else to produce nny 
first and genuine passport. * They will 
never believe thy etoi;y,' said I again to 
myself: ' for, to speak it without flattery, 
thou dost not look altogether like the 
simpleton that would forget his passport; 
besides, who ever heard that a landlord 
asked for a traveller's passport ? Thy 
story hangeth not well together, and they 
will hang thee to make it good,' In 
short, having no t)ther course that bore 
an aspect any way promising, I present- 
ed, not without heavy misgivings, the 
original Hamburg passport. This docu- 
ment, as I need not tell you, was in its 
present state but an unsatisfactory vouch- 
er for the wofthihess of its bearer to pass 
unobstructed, it having received no vhe, 
nor bearing any trace of having beeu 
submitted to any official inspection, from 
Switzerland to the place where I then 
was; a mysterious circumstance, for 
which of course I was called on to ae- 
count. However, not to make my story 
too tedious, suffice it to say, that after 
finding myself for some time in an un- 
pleasant position, I got the matter ar- 
ranged, and was again free to pursue my 
way. 

" While I was at Erlangen, there be- 
gan to fall in troops forming part of the 
vanguard of the French army ; and at 
Bayreuth, which was the next point in 
ray route, I found a still more consider- 
able body. The troops, having proceed- 
ed thus far by forced marches, hef« 
made a halt, while I, on the other band, 
now made redoubled effiarts to get on, it 
being easy to see that these parts woald 
ere long become the theatre of active 
hostilities. 

" It was about inidday or towards one 
o'clock when^ by the slackening of their 
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pace and the increased briskness of mine^ 
I lost sight of these undesired compan- 
ions of the way ; and that same afler- 
noon, about three o^clock, I fell in with 
the first outpost of the Prussians. I was 
stopped and asked from whence I came ; 
and on mj answering ' from Bayieuth/ 
they said to one another — 'Why, the 
kerl is come direct from the French out- 
posts.' ' ril lay my life he's a spy/ said 
one. ' We shall see that/ observed the 
officer- commiftiding, and forthwith gave 
orders to carry me to Hof, where the 
Prussians had an encampment, first, 
however, taking from me my tablets and 
everything in a written form^ and send- 
ing these in the custody of one of my 
guards to head-quarters. Arrived at 
Hof, I v^as compelled to strip to my 
shirt ; my clotHes underwent a rigorous 
search ; and the very soles of my boots 
were ripped, to see if anything of a sus- 
picious nature lay hid therein. It was 
the first time I had been in the arbitrary 
clutches of soldiers, and the novelty was 
anything but pleasing ; however, I did 
not lose courage, relying upon my con- 
scious innocence, and not doubting but 
the matter would, on investigation, soon 
appear in its true light. 

" After a short e^^amination, which 
took place in the guard-room, I was con- 
signed to a prison within the precincts 
of the main guard. Here I found that 
I was not the only person in trouble : 
the prison already contained two unhap- 
py wretches, one of them a Jew of the 
neighborhood; the other a tailor of 
Bamberg, who had been taken the day 
before. These were really spies, and 
had already made confession to that effect. 

"All this gave 9)e little anxiety; I 
still confided in my innocence, and did 
my best to makq the same appear, even 
to my wretched companions. They ex- 
pressed great compassion for me, chiefly 
on the score of my youth, and that I 
should be, as they expressed * it, cut off 
in the very outset of a promising career. 
I di4 not like the tone of their condole* 
ences; it was evident they took me for 
one of their honorable guild. 

" * I assure you, meine Herren,'* ex- 
claimed I, unwilling to appear a miscre- 
ant^ even in the eyes of such miscreauts. 



* I assure you upon my honor I am no 
spy.' 

'' ' Ah !' said the tailor, ' that's just 
what I said to the officers yesterday. " I 
assure you, my officers,*' were my very 
words; "honorable captains, I assure 
you upon my honor that I am no spy. 
Judge of me, noble gentlemen," said I, 
" by yourselves ; put it to your own hon- 
orable breasts whether a man of honor 

be capable '' and so on. That's the 

way I talked to them, but it helped no- 
thing; not even when I offered to give 
them important intelligence of the posi- 
tion and strength of the French army.' 

" ' I offered to give my oath,^ broke 
in the Jew, ' that I was no spy ; and 
they did but laugh, and cast in my teeth 
a ribald rhyme which they are taught 
firom their cradles — 

" Come the fox to hie lair 7 
Hath the Jew le«ve to swear 7 
Both ha^e phnied you there I " 

"* All the curses ' 

" ' But you have both confessed your- 
selves spies," said I, cutting the old sor- 
cerer short in his Jewish curses, which 
I had no mind to hear. 

" ' I believe you,' said the tailor ; * and 
so will you confess yourself before this 
time to-mof row.' 

" * Never 1' cried I ; 'I am an honest 
man, and the scm of an honest man, and 
will never stain my own name and my 
father's, with a villany which the world's 
wealth should not tempt me to defile my 
hands with.' 

«< Goodness bless you,' replied the 
tailor ; ' what's the use of talking that 
way to IIS 7 I too have been to school, 
and know how to put words together, 
yea, and can make many fine speeches 
out of Herr von Kotzebue's plays. For 
example, I remember a beautiful senti* 
ment beginning thus : '' The man who 

'' bah ! I forget the rest; but it is 

infinitely touching, I promise you, and 
makes the heart swell with the finest 
emotions. But what's that to the pur- 
pose ? Hearken to roe : you are young 
and a raw hand, and have run like a raw 
hand, into a trap ; now if you can talk 
yourself oui of the trap, I'll say talk is a 
fine thing; but I'll tell you what it is, if 
ypu can talk a hole in that wall, and a. 
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clear passage for yourself out of the 
Prussian lines, youVe safe; but not to 
disconrave you^ I confess I have my 
doubts ; I'm afraid you won't find the 
method quite so sure as might be wish- 
ed. However, you can try ; and I prom- 
ise you, if talk don'^t do tfuU for you, it 
will do nothing else.' 

" ' Well 1' said I, they can shoot me 
if they will ; I can but assert my inno- 
cence to the last. If the officers are de- 
termined to put an innocent man to 
death, to take away life on a ba^e ground- 
less suspicion, no doubt they have it in 
their power to do so. Let them do it 
then, I am not afiraid to die.' 

" ' They are very punctili6us, toy 
dear,' remarked the Jew; 'very. They 
woiiH shoot you without a confession; 
they never do. They would'nt put a 
man to death on suspicion ; they are ex- 
tremely particular on these points; you'll 
have to confess; they make a point of it. 

"'Confess!' cried I; ' confess myself 
a spy! falsely accuse myself of a wick- 
edness I detest I N^er I' 

" * The provost-marahd,' observed the 
Jew, 'has great powers of persua- 
sion/ 

^' I confess I winced a little at this ; 
hanging had not entered into my calcu- 
lations. After a pause> however, I re- 
plied ^ — 

"'Well! they may hang me; of the 
two I would rather be shot ; but I will not 

Purchase' the choice at the e^cpense of my 
onest fame, neither shall even the fear 
of the gallows induce me to belie myself. 
Do what they will with me, they shall 
not have the eatislaction of heanring me 
call myself a spy ; I will not die with a 
lie in my raotfth.' 

"'The gracious pity the boy!' ex- 
claimed the tailor ; * hear him talk of the 
gallows! Death is death; and I see 
nttle to choose between the rope and the 
bullet; but what do you say to beifng 
floggad to death? " A-ssert your inho^ 
cence"'by all means, and die under the 
lash, or ^' belie yourself," and be shot. 
That^s the choice you'll have, this even- 
ing or early to-morrow. Bear t^ flog- 
ging, of course as long as you can;>life 
18 worth bearing sotnethhi^ for; but i 
prophesy you will not bear it long ; — be- 



sides, they wont give over till they get 
a confession out of you. "Life is 
sweet," said I to myself, when they tied 
me up this morning. " I will crave my 
life, though I be unable to put a coat to 
my back for* a twelvemonth;" but I 
could'nt hold out — I could'nt hold out; 
nor were it to any purpose, for I should 
bd a dead man ere now, if I had not cried 
guilty ! " 

" ' You will not die,' added the Jew, 
with the sneer of a demon ; ' you will 
not die with a lie in your mouth. Will 
you die with piteous raoanings and cries 
for mercy in your mouth, which yon 
might as well address to the scoerge that 
plays on your back, or to the humtei tod 
that plies it, as to the calm tyrants that 
sit and see it plied ? Will you die with 
the thirst of the burning Tophet in your 
mouth? with the drought of the sandy 
wilderness in your jaws? Will yoa die 
when from the resolved and silent man, 
you have become the shrieking woman, 
and from the shrieking woman^ the sick 
child that plains feebly, and can only 
murmur " a little water, a little water," 
which they will Hot give, because they 
know that a blessed drop of it were death, 
and thereby were much good flogging 
thrown awa/ ? Men die not so speedily 
under the lash,' proceeded he, address- 
ing the tailor; ''and thou woold'^st be 
alive till now, though thou hadst not 
cried " guilty !" Ah ! ah ! had I a thovK 
sand souls, I would give them all — all 
— all! that my tormentors shonld suffer 
for ever and ever — for ever and ever — 
for ever and ever — what I suffered this 
day at their will, before I bent ray wiO 
theretOj and gratified them with mj con- 
fession.' 

" Until now I had n6t deen into w^at 
a labyrinth my destiny, had led me. I 
Mi firom this moment that there remain- 
ed to me no other course than to prepare 
for death; for I resohred firmly that I 
would be shot rather than be flogged to 
death. Shice now I had but the ctK»oe 
between these two modes of being mur- 
dered, 1 determined to give on the rcry 
first stripe, the answer desired by my op- 
pressors. 

" Prom five o'clock that evenii^ till 
the following moraiBg, I was oooddcledt 
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tt least half»a-dozen times, before a 
court composed of officers. My con- 
ductor was the provost-marshal ; and at 
each elbow walked a dragoon, their drawn 
swords held edgeways acrosd my breast 
tod back. 

'^ An examination more rigorous, or 
one more difficult — more impossible 
for a man to withstand, who had any- 
thing to conceal — cannot be conceived. 
Interrogatories of the roost subtle and 
ensnaring tendency — observations in- 
geniously calculated to throw me off my 
guard, insidious leading questions (which 
I had no learned counsel to object to,) — 
eonning tricks of ^eech, intended to 
surprise me into a confession or admis- 
sion, direct or indirect, of my presumed 
guilt, followed each other until my head 
was well nigh dizzy. If there had been 
ft weak point in my defeifce it must in- 
fallibly have been found out, had the 
hollow ground of guilt been under my 
feet, I had been engulphed without re- 
demption. 

" But as all this ingenuity was, upon 
an innocent man, necessarily thrown 
away, the officers at last desisted from 
i|uestioning me, and looked dubiously 
in each other's faces. Now the very 
strong presumption of my being a sp^ 
rested chiefly on this groupd, that the 
Prussians, from the time they took up 
their position, haa suffered no one, trav- 
eller or other, any more to pass on from 
their side in the direction of the French ; 
ttid they naturally concluded that, as 
was customary in such circumstances, 
(the two armies being then but two 
leagoes asunder), the French would have 
acted on the same rule. When they 
saw me, therefore, come over from the 
French side, the conclusion was almost 
inevitable that I was a spy; and the evi- 
dence of my innocence must have been 
▼ery strong, indeed, to have countervail- 
ed this potent presumption ilgainst it. 
My judges, as I have tfaid, looked dubi- 
ously into each other^s faces. ' After all,* 
at length began one, for they spoke open- 
ly before me, * it is possible that at the 
time the young man passed, the enemy 
had really not taken up their position, 
in which case, you know, there would 
kare been no hindrance offered to his 



passing; so that you see there is a pos- 
sibility, mind, I say merely a possibility, 
for I don't build much on it, but therein 
a possibility of his having come over in- 
nocently, and without bemg aware of the 
danger.' 

*' ' I think you do well,' said another, 
' not to make too much of your possibil- 
ity ; yet I confess myself perplexed. Aj^- 
pearanees are desperately against the 
prisoner; and yet his own appearance 
and manner are as much in his favor as 
those of any man I ever saw. This I 
will say, either lie is innocent or a most 
accomplished knave, and an infinitely 
more dangerous villain than a hundred 
such poor caitifl& as we took yesterday. 
If he be a spy, he is a perfect one.' 

" ' I think,' remarked the former speak- 
er, ' such a mere youth could hardly be 
such an adept in dissimulation; mor^ 
over, he is a Suabian by his tongue ; and 
that is a people that have more of the 
ox than of the fox in them.* 

*" I see no great difficulty,' observed 
a third, ' in dealing with this matter : 
try five-and-twenty lashes for a beginning. 
Aly life on it, the provost-marshal wUl 
bring more truth out of the kerl in five 
minutes, than all your cross-examining 
will do in as many months. 

" I was now led back to prison, and 
occupied myself with thinking over the 
necessary proofs of my innocence. At 
this time came to my recollection a story 
which had been told me in Switzerland, 
by one Bosdhel, of Pima ; it was to this 
effect. During the siege of Dresden, 
which took place in the seven years' 
war, communications were secretly car- 
ried on between that town and Pima ; 
and the Pirna people having on one oc- 
casion hired a young girl of fifteen years 
of age, for a few groschen, to carry to 
Dresden one of their despatches, of the 
contents, or nature of which she had not 
an idea ; both the mission and its inno- 
cent bearer fell into the hands of the be- 
siegers, who forthwith hung the poor 
child. 

*• The recollection of this story now 
depressed me ; and when I reflected on 
the so-called rbussar-justice,' known to 
be acted upon, particularly in spy trials, 
on the absence of any sufficing proofii of 
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my innocence, and on the speedy effect 
which the torture of the lash would have 
to wring from me a false confession of 
guilt, I saw, as I thought, that my hours 
were numbered ; and the only consola- 
tion I had was in calling to mind, that 
shooting, as 1 had heard, was a speedy 
and not painful mode of execution, and 
that to suffer unjustly was, after all, no 
such unheard-of or unexampled fate. 

" The prison, as I have said before^ 
was situated within the prepincts of the 
main-guard ; it had on the outer sides 
three strong walls, and on the inner an 
iron grating, before which the sentries 
on guard paced to and fro. I had not 
long been led back from my ^examina- 
tion, when a number of soldiers crowd- 
ed to this grating, pushing and shoulder- 
ing their way to gaze on us as if we had 
been wild beasts. 

" ' OAe of these unlucky devils is to 
be shot this evening, or at dayrbreak to- 
morrow,^ said one of our spectators. 

" * Serve 'em right,* growled another, 
with many other the like sympathizing 
speeches. However, they wisre present- 
ly turned away, and no further molesta- 
tion of the kind was permitted to be of- 
fered us. As for me, 1 knew that^ as I 
had not yet been pronounced guilty, 
mine could not be the execution thus 
spoken of as so, near ; nevertheless, the 
impression the scene had made' on me 
was far from agreeable. 

" Still I had nothing for it but to ac- 
commodate myself as well as I could to 
my destiny ; and I will say this, that I 
had at least no feelinjr of unmanly ter- 
ror ; I did not fear to die ; what grieved 
me most was, that I should be thrust out 
of the world ignominiously, and as one 
of the most abandoned of men. 

''A short time elapsed, and I was 
called to a further' examination. On en- 
tering the guard-room, I noticed a cer- 
tain grating which had not appeared 
there on the former occasion. What 
this boded, I could but too well divine : 
nevertheless, I felt no violent discompo- 
sure ; only I was sensible all at once of 
a peculiar burning heat under the tongue, 
nowbe painful, but which has so brand- 
ed itself on me that I retain to this day 
a distinct and lively impressi9n of it. 



'* Once more I was questioned on the 
subjects relating to my position, but nat- 
urally with a result as little satisfactory 
to the court as before : it was resolved, 
therefore, to proceed without further de- 
lay to the experiment of ihe lash, and 
orders were given that I should forth- 
with be seized up to the grating afore- 
mentioned. That moment 1 felt a new 
spirit ppssess me ; I was another man. 
Every trace of fear, all trepidation, alt 
inquietude was gone. With an undaunt- 
ed mind, I looked my judges in the face, 
and asked for one moment's speech be- 
fore the putting of their purpose into ex- 
ecution. WiUi some roughness, (for 
they Were impatient) they asked me what 
I had to say, and I spoke with emphasis 
as follows: 

" ' Sirs 1 1 am a travelling handicrafb* 
man, not accflstomed to being flogged ; 
and therefore my determination is, at the 
very first stripe I receive, to cry guilty ! 
false as the word will be ; for I can fore- 
see plainly enough, that once tied op to 
that grating, I shall find no compassion, 
and have no other prospect but to perish 
in the pain fullest way. If, sirs, you have 
found, up to this moment, either in my 
papers or in my words, the faintest trace 
of a justification of your suspicions, I 
only pray you to have me shot at once. 
If you have ifound nothing of the kind, 
and want only to force me by torture to 
confess myself what you choose to con- 
sider me, you will attain your aim, it is 
true, but you will have blackened an 
honest man's name, and you will go to 
battliB to-morrow or the day after, with 
innocent blood on your hand&' 

** There was a pause ; and the officers 
looked upon me with a grave and sad 
expression : for that time I was led back 
to my prison unscourged. About an 
hour and a half had elapsed, when the 
provost-marshal came to usher me once 
more into the presence of my judges ; 
and on this occasion I was no more flank- 
ed, as before, by the dragoons, with 
their drawn 'sabres. For the last lime 
was the interrogatory addressed to me, 
whither I was on my way ; and I an- 
swered as before, to Dresden, by the 
nearest. route, namely, by Chemnitz and 
Friedberg. My poaq>ort was banded 
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me, the route duly marked upon it ; ev- 
erjtbing that had been taken from me 
was returned ; and I was dismissed with 
the advice not to be too ready another 
time to thrust myself in- between two ar- 
mies on the point of engagement. A 
soldier was given me for escort, with or* 
ders to conduct me to the distance of a 
league and a half behind the Prussian 
lines : thence I was at liberty to pursue 
my way without restraint. 

" It was but a few days after my lib- 
eration, namely, the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1S06, that the battle of Jei|a, so 
'disastrous to the Prussian arms, was 
fought. 

** And now, sirs, I ask yon, are the 
concerns of men indeed abandoned to 
tbe sport of a blind hap-hazard ? Con- 
sider it ; to iny very great annoyance, I 
bad forgot to re-possess myself of my 
second passport, which had been taken 
from me by my host, at Neustadt on the 
Aisch. But had this not taken place -*- 
had I been apprehended by the Prussians 
with two passports, varying in their ac- 
counts of me or my pers6n — that pow- 
er is not on earth that pould have saved 
me from the ignominious fate of the vi- 
lest of traitors. • 

'* I can only pity the skeptic, who will 
no doubt, say it was a mere chance that 
my passport was kept back from me. 
Never in my life, besides, was my pass- 
port taken from me by an innkeeper ; 
how little likely such a thing is to hap- 
pen, they who have travelled most will 
be best able to judge. And supposing 
Tour passport were thus taken away, 
now much more unlikely still were it 
that you shbuld forget at parting tb ask 
for it, or your host forget to return it !. 

" No ! I say again, with the proofs I 
have of a good Providence ordering the 
affairs of men, I should merit to be re- 
proached, by infidels themselves, as a 
soul incapable of gratitude, could I be- 
lieve n\y steps to be directed by no higher, 
no holier power than my own poor pru- 
dence, or than blind chance. And so, 
gentlemen, that is my story ; and I crave 
your pardon for troubling you with it ; 
but it has turned out longer than I 
counted on.^ 

While the Suabian spoke, the tailor 



bad applied himself, as if there had been 
nine of him, right manfully to the Rhine 
wine, and v^as now hardly clear-headed 
enough to give a very edifying comment 
on what ^ had henrd. All that he 
could bring out was, that he considered 
remarks on a man's profession illiberal 
and beneath his notice ,* and that if he 
could bring himself to think that all that 
about the tailor the Suabian had spoke 
of was meant as a personality, he would 
the rest of the sentence was un- 
fortunately lost in the speaker^s increas- 
ing thicknessof articulation. 
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NO. IV, 

Gilaroo. — You seem in a bad hu- 
mor : nothing unpleasant, I hope t 

Stukely. — No great matter certainly; 
still one doesnU Tike to be cheated. A 
cabman has charged nearly double his 
fare^ and rather than make a noise, I 
have paid his demand. These cabmen 
are the greatest rascals in existence. 
All a set of drunkards and extortioners. 
There is no satisfying them. 

Cril — As a class they have their fail- 
ings, I admit; there are, however, de- 
cent men amongst them. Did you ever 
consider what can be the cause of their 
being what you would call a bad set ? 

Sluke, — There may be a dozen caus- 
es for anything I know. Nobody can 
tell mtich about cabmen — where they 
were born, or how they live. I never 
can bring myself to believe that they 
have houses to go home to at night ; or 
that they take off their clothes aiKl go to 
bed; and eat breakfasts and dinners; 
and pay tailor's bills ; and fulfil all the 
duties of Christians. They seem to me 
to live in their harness, like their poor 
hacks, and never quit the rein^ but to 
empty so many pints of porter. Por- 
ter is tl\eir meat and drink, bed, board, 
and washing. Each man of them is but 
an incarnation of Barclay and Perkins's 
entire, or Mcux^s double stout. 

Gt/.— That is really too bad. I 
must not permit you to run the whole 
corps in this way. Why cabmen are 
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unsteady, improvident, and not particu- 
larly conscientious, is imputed by many 
to a love of drink, which renders them 
poor and necessitous. But you may re- 
member, in one of our conversations, 
that I mentioned. intemperance as being 
only a secondary cause of bad behaviour. 
There is a cause Ijeyond — something 
which causes the intemperance ; and I 
believe that any remedy which stops 
short of this primary prompting cause 
will be likely to fail. One of the causes 
of so much intemperance and laxness of 
conduct among cabmen is irregularity 
of employment, with irregularity of pay- 
ment. One day they will make a pound, 
and the next day perhaps only eighteen 
pence. For hours they will lounge 
about doing nothing, and then for hours 
they will be employed without intermis- 
sion. You see this is a very scrambling, 
hap-hazard mode of existence; and it 
would require a far higher order of 
mind than these men possess to with- 
stand the temptations to which they are 
exposed, or to act with consistent pru- 
dence and conscientiousness. The poor 
men are, in fact, to be pitied. Exposed 
to all weathers — the rain pelting mer- 
cilessly upon them — cold, wet, weary, 
sleepy and hungry — ^only a few min- 
utes probably, to take any refreshment : 
with all this, can we wonder that they fly 
to beer and spirits for exhilaration, and 
become habitual tipplers? I for one 
don't think so. 

Stuke, — I fancy this is what you call 
going back to first principles t But it's 
a downright apology for drunkenness 
and dishonesty, whatever you call it.* 

Gil — Only viewing things charita- 
bly, along with a little reflection; that 
is the whole of it. I will mention a case 
pretty much, in point, which I heard 
talked of the other day. A gentleman 
entertaining humane and considerate 
views, was some years ago appointed 
superintendent of a large manufactory 
in England. In this establishment he 
soon had occasion to observe that a cer- 
tain number of the workmen were regu- 
lar in attendance, steady, and economi- 
cal ; while the others were of contrary 
habits, unsteady, uneconomical, great 
drinkers, and with families in wretched- 



ness. This had been the case for a long 
course of years, and nobody about the 
works thought of inquiring into the 
cause of the phenomenon. The new 
superintendent was not one of those 
persons who never inquire into anything, 
and let the world go on in its own old 
way. As soon as he observed the curi- 
ous difference I mention, he did not rest 
till he had discovered the cause of it 
On inquiry, he found that all the steady 
men got a fixed or regular weekly wage, 
and that all the unsteady ones, though 
receiyng a larger revenue in the ^^e- 
gate, got it in lumps at irregular inters 
vals, just as they happened to be em- 
ployed on a particular kind of work. 
To know the cause of the evil was to 
set about eradicating it. With the con- 
sent of the unsteady hands, he began the 
practice of paying them every week a 
certain fixed sum^ whether they had 
earned it or not, carrying forward the 
balance, if any, to their credit ; the ac- 
cumulated balances to be paid quarterly. 
The effect of this arrangement, it is said, 
was marvellous. Very soon the unsteady 
became as steady as the other members 
of the establishment. Their wives and 
families wore better dressed ; their homes 
became comfortable ; and by«and-by 
several of these men saved so much 
money as to be able to buy houses — ac- 
tually became proprietors, and drew 
rents like other landlords. Nor were 
they ungrateful to the person who had 
thus put them in the way of well-doing. 
They looked upon him as a general ben- 
efactor. A few years ago, when visiting 
the place, and calling on one of the par- 
ties, both husband and wife looked round 
their cheerful dwelling, and said to him, 
" All thia we otee to you." 

Sltike, — What has all this to do with 
cabmen 1 * » 

Gil. — You surely see that the good 
behaviour of these reclaimed worluneo 
was owing to a change from greatly ir- 
regular to regular wages f Irregularity 
of payment for labor is one of the great- 
est social evils. All classes, high and 
low, who are exposed to it, feel its de- 
moralizing effects. Actors, musicians, 
painters, authors, by profession — ail 
who cannot reckon on something like a 
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regular income, are unhappily situated, 
and exposed to many temptations and 
misfortunes. Their life is a sort of 
gambling — sometimes a run of luck, 
sometimes nothing. 

Stuke. — We]l, but you are talking of 
what often cannot be helped. Who's to 
pay cabmen twenty shillings a-week, 
dead certain, and take the risk of the 
balances? Til tell you what it is; this 
kindness-system will do with some, but 
not with all. I don't believe anything 
would do for cabmen but being pulled 
up by his worship the police magistrate. 

Gil. — I by no means undervdue the 
efficacy of magisterial interference. I 
only wish thitt the authorities who have 
to do with cabs and hackny-coaches 
would proceed a little more considerate- 
ly. The cabmen in I^aris and some 
other continental towns are under such 
strict regulations, that they have not the 
same power of cheating as their brethren 
in London. But, unhappily, it is not the 
practice in Great Britain to take a les- 
son from foreign usages. A good plan 
may be working for a century in Paris 
before an Englishman would copy it. It 
is only by sheer experience, and all 
kinds of wrangling, that anything is ever 
put to rights in this country, although 
the knowledge of elbmething better may 
be promulgated in the works of a hun- 
dred travellers. 

Stuke. — I cannot s^ as to that ; my 
principle of government is severity — 
severe' chastisement for all varieties of 
evii-doers. 

Gil. — Of course you believe what 
yon say to be right ; but can you prove 
it? 

Stuke. — What kind of proof would 
you have? Has it not been the prac- 
tice, since the beginning of the world, 
to punish every crime according to its 
deserts ? Hang this one, imprison that 
one, an4 so on. There is scriptural au- 
thority for it all. " He that spareth the 
rod," &c. Where could we find any- 
thing stronger than that ? 

Gtl. — I am not going into any argu- 
ment about the antiquity of severe pun- 
ishments. I give that up with all my 
heart. What I want is the proof that 
the severe is the right way of going to 



work — the plan most expedient. It 
will not do to tell me, for example, that 
hanging is right because it is of great 
antiquity. I must have evidence that it 
is just in principle, and the most expedi- 
ent as respects the prevention of crime. 

Stuke. — All the evidence I can give 
you is, that, by our present system ef 
punishments, crime is powerfully kept 
in check. Were it not for fear of the 
gallows, there would be no safety for life 
or property. Everybody knows that. 

Grt7. — That is only mere assertion. 
I ask you for a proof of a fact, and you 
answer by telling me that there is some- 
thing which everybody knows. With 
all deference that is no reasoning at all. 
If you had said, I can produce a hun- 
dred persons who declare they would 
commit' crime were it not for fear of 
being hanged, that would be a piece of 
evidence; and I would be inclined to 
say tliat there was much force in your 
argument. 

Shdce. — One must take a good many 
things on trust. I have always thought, 
and I believe so do most persons, that 
executions have a very salutary efiect; 
very much so indeed. 

Gil. — You, then, in reality, confess 
to a prejudice — make up your mind to 
believe in a thing without previously 
looking into evidence ; which, however, 
does not surprise me, for not one man in 
fif\y ever examines into the truth of any- 
thing. And so people go on taking 
things for granted, generation after gen- 
eration. 

Stuke. — But how am I to examine 
into these affairs ? I cannot be expected 
to spend a lifetime in hunting up statis- 
tics, or hearing the confessions of felons. 
I must act on general impressions ; and 
what more likely, than that the fear of 
punishment is a powerful preventive of 
crime ? 

Gil. — Likely enough so far, but not 
to tlie extent you suppose. At one time 
a great many crimes were punishable 
with death. Humanity at length re- 
volted against this severity. Punish- 
ments of a milder nature were substi- 
tuted; and, to the surprise of many in- 
dividuals, the crimes so treated did not 
increase — they decreased. As long as 
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ibrgerj was punishable with death, for* 
gery was commoQ ; ever since k has 
been punished with imprisonment or 
transpoFtstioD, it has been Yery little 
heard of. • It used to be said, '' This is 
a commercial country and unless we 
hang all and sundry who ure found guil- 
ty of forgery, there will be a terrible 
state of things.'* Such was the sort of 
argument employed during the last cen- 
tury, when kings would remit the punr 
ishment of highwaymen, but never that 
of forgers. And behold! we have 
lived to discover that they were all in ft. 
mistake. 

^ShiiEre. — Still, I should think that 
capital punishments must have a good 
«ifect in the way of warning. 

GH. -^This is now also very much 
doubted. It is believed that the specta- 
cle of executions has, on the whole, a 
demoralizing effect It satisfies only 
■lean and despicable feelings ; never in- 
timidates from crime, nor stimulates to 
virtue. So little is its value as an exam- 
ple, that robberies are common in the 
crowd collected at executions; pockets 
are picked beneath the gallows. If cap- 
ital punishments are to continue, I 
should certainly prefer that they took 
place within the courtyards of prisons, 
in presence of the authorities, instead 
of the open street The public should 
not be accustomed to see a dog strangled, 
let alone a human being. 

Stake. — Supposing we got rid of cap- 
ital punishments,. would you propose to 
immure criminals in dungeons for life, 
or at least for a term of years ? 

Gi/. — It would not be difficult, I 
daresay, to devise some efficient, yet hu- 
mane kind of imprisonment ; and I think 
we are at piesent advancing towards 
correct views on this important question. 
In few things, indeed, has society ad- 
vanced so far. Among other notions of 
our ancestors, there was a belief that if 
the prisons were rendered very misera- 
ble, they would tehify the populace into 
good conduct. An old act of parlia- 
ment, providing for the sustenance of 
felons, begins with the words : ** Whereas 
many prisoners, having no means of sub- 
sistence, have died of hunger ; " from 
which we learn that death from starva- 



tion was not uooommon in former times. 
It was also an admitted principle, that 
prisons should be kept dirty and uacoai- 
fortable, the mcu'e to terrify evil doers; 
in Scotland, this quality in jails was 
recognized in jurisprudence as the squa- 
lor carceris. All this oppression, how- 
ever, did no good. The prisons were 
always full, notwithstanding ^ir dirti- 
ness and the 4>rivations they inflicted. 
It was only taking a mean revenge on 
the unff^unate. 

Stuke.-^ Yon talk of criminals under 
the term unfortunate. That, I think, is 
a ioose, though not an uncommon way 
of speaking of felons. I want to know 
what makes these men unfortunate — 
their .own evil passions to be sure. It 
is th^ir own blame being criminals. 
They set aside all advice that is given 
to them ; persist in going on to destruc- 
tion; and yet they are called uoforto- 
nate, as \f their being criminals bid 
arisen from an accident over which tb^ 
possessed no control. 

trt7.'— You do not seem to be aware 
that crime often proceeds from disposi- 
tions which may be considered as tbe 
result of something in the mind equiva^ 
lent to malformation or disease; often, 
again, it results from the merely casual 
misdirection of a mind left free of pro> 
per guidance, or exposed to unusual 
temptations. The great bulk of crimes, 
especially those ^against property, take 
place in early youth, and amongst the 
ignorant and miserable classes. 'Gen^ 
rally speaking, such a culprit can scarce- 
ly be held responsible as a free agent 
Crime and its consequences are bis social 
destiny. He may have been told that 
he incurs the risk of punishment ; bat 
he either acts under an incontrollable 
impulse, or has not been enabled to see 
the just relation between offence and 
its penalty. 

Sttike. — That is making out criminali 
to be little better than idiots; whereas 
they are the sharpest people in exist- 
ence. 

Gil. — Sharp in those faculties which 
they employ in committing crime, but 
dull, if not defective, in others. A man 
may be a clever pickpocket, and yet a 
monstrous • blockhead — so sharp in over- 
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reaching, that he overreaches himself. 
Take the mass of criminals, and they 
will be foivid to be the ?ictims^ of some 
wrong impulse in youth. For this they 
were pnnished in some vengeful kind of 
way : turned out of pifison with a bad 
character, nobody would employ them : 
again they committed a crime for the 
sake of subsistence: and so on they 
went, society all the time calling them 
blackguards — never pitying or trying 
to reclaim them : at length they are 
huddled out of the way, if not to the 
gallows, at least to Van Diemen's Land. 
And thus is Britain emptying her prisons 
on one of th^ finest islands of the Aus- 
tralasian seas — rendering it a land of 
crime, wretchedness, and horror, from 
which all good men would fly as from a 
pestilence. The whole system is car- 
ried on in violation of reason. 

Stuke, — -Perhaps so; but reason, in 
the abstract, is often not workable with 
advantage in human affairs. Mankind 
have many foolish notions. You allow 
that criminals have not self^ommand — 
are a kind' of half lunatics ? Should 
we not, then, meet this state of things 
with reproof or punishment suitable to 
visionaries! Although a humiliating 
confession, I must say I do not entertain 
a high opinion of human reason. Ton 
know what D'Israeli has said on the 
subject? » 

GiZ.- No. 

Stuke. — I shall read the passage from 
one of his late works. " We are not in- 
debted to the reason of man for any of 
the great achievements which are the land- 
marks of human action and human pro- 
gress. It was ^ not reason that besieged 
Troy ; it was not reason that sent forth the 
Saracen from the desert to conquer the 
world ; that inspired the Crusades ; that 
instituted the monastic orders ; it was not 
reason that produced the Jesuits ; above 
all, it was not reason that created the 
French Revolution. Man is only trule 
great when he acts from the passions ; 
never irresistible but when he appeals to 
the imagination. Even Mormon counts 
more votaries than Bentham.^ That is 
what he says; and is it not true? He 
might have added, it is not reason that 
makes hundreds of millions of men wor- 
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shippers of Budh, or believers in Maho> 
met ;. nor is it reason that guides our 
own countrymen in the greater number 
of their actions; it is their passions, 
their imagination, their avarice. 

Gil — All vastly fine ; one of D'lsra- 
eli's specious pieces of clap-trap, which 
wont stand handling. It is undeniable 
that the passions have caused great .so- 
cial movements; but I protest against 
the inference, that reason is on that . 
account weak or valueless. In all ad- 
vanced conditions of society, reason has 
been and is the guiding prmciple. It 
was reason that discovered the compass, 
the quadrant, and the telescope — instriv 
ments which have made us acquainted' 
with the surface of our own planet, and 
disclosed to our wondering eyes worlds 
in the firmament. It was reason that 
discovered the art of printing, which 
has already performed marvels, but is 
still only in itsf infancy. What has pro- 
moted the cultivation of science •^ what 
has given us the steam-engine, the loco- 
motive, and the whole of our magnifi- 
cent machinery? Reason has done it 
all : and is not reason, in union with the 
best feelings of our nature, the source of 
all our truest happiness 7 Iti s no doubt 
lamentable that truth sh9uld make its 
way so slowly as to be outstripped by vi- 
sionary fanaticism — that Mormon should 
count more votaries than any philoso** 
pher amongst us. But while the dream 
of the visionary subsides, truth strength- 
ens. Seventy years ago, a gentleman, 
living obscurely in the small town of 
Kirkcaldy, on the northern shore of the 
Firth of Forth, propounded an idea. 
Npbody at first cared for it, or believed 
it The world was thinking, about some- 
thing else. But the idea was founded in 
truth, and « truth uttered in the ear of 
the world is imperishable. Now advanc- 
ing, now pushed back, then advancing 
again, this truth has finally, after a strug- 
gle of seventy years, made its way irito 
the halls of princes, and rings in the 
assemblies of legislators. What a tri- 
umph for the once disregarded and often 
discouraged idea of the obscure gentle- 
man in his little parlor overlooking the 
sands of Kirkcaldy I 

&trf:c.— Why — what— what is the 
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idea you allude to ?' Who was the ob- 
scure gentleman 7 

Gil — The obscure gentleman was 
Adam Smith. The idea was the prin- 
ciple of Free Trade. Good-night. 



LANDING AT LISBON. 

After an average amount of tossing 
in " the bay,** and of contrary winds, 
and consequent grumbling along the 
inhospitable coast of Spain, we found 
ourselves safe in the Tagus, soon after 
the fall of a February evening. The 
sweet' soft air told us pleasantly of the 
many leagues we had come in the five 
days since we took our last look at Eng- 
land. ' The lights of Belem, a village 
about two miles below Lisbon, lay in long 
bright reflections on the smooth river, 
and a rocket flew hissing up into the 
dark sky, to announce the jirrival of the 
steamer. Immediately a boat went ashore 
with (he mails, and her majesty's lieu- 
tenant in charge of them. A party of 
Portuguese custom-house officers came 
on board to watch us ; and, despite our 
impatience, there was nothing to be 
done but await the morning as quietly 
as we might. 

With daylight all quiet ceased. We 
proceeded up the river to opposite the 
custom-house ; and from the moment we 
dropped anchor there, Babel itself could 
hardly rival the din which pervaded our 
little vessel. A swarm of noisy Portu- 

Suese, from the health-office, custom- 
ouse, passport-office, and I cannot tell 
how many more offices besides, came 
bustling on board, talking, as is the cus- 
tom here, at the very top of their voices, 
poking about in every corner, and put- 
ting every body out of temper. Besides 
this, we were surrounded by a crowd of 
queer-looking boats, whose owners were 
clamoring for passengers; coal-barges 
were alongside, ibr the steamer takes in 
coal here ; the passengers* luggage was 
being hoisted on deck; and Spanish 
peasants, whom we had taken on board 
at Vigo, and who had lain ever since, 
huddled under capotes and blankets, in 
a sort of bivouac round the funnel, nest- 
ling together in families, now roused 



from their lairs, were adding, (men, wor 
men, and children, all talking at once) 
no small quota to the general uproar. 
However, while our ears were tormented 
with this abominable discord, our eyes 
were charmed with a scene of uncom- 
mon beauty. Lisbon lay before us, 
shining in the morning light, throned on 
her seven hills,* surrounded by brilliant 
verdure, and reflected in a broad mirror 
of water. Immediately above the city, 
the Tagi|B*spreads into a lake eight or 
nine miles in breadth ; and across the 
smooth blue surface were gliding innu- 
merable broad white sails of the country 
boats. A few merchant vessels of aU 
nations lay immediately around us, and 
in front was the custom-house — a noble 
building ; and, what is strange in Lis- 
bon, finished. Looking at the white 
buildings, as they rose pile above pile 
from the water's edge till they were re- 
lieved against the blue sky, it was im- 
possible to fancy that we were admiring 
the " dirtiest capitol *' in Europe, but 
after-experience has taught us the mel- 
ancholy truth of the nickname. 

At length we were informed that we 
might go ashore ; and without more ado, 
we were huddled into a large boat Oar 
luggage went in another; and as we 
watched its transference to a tribe of 
half-clothed, savage-looking porters, m»- 
ny were the 'despairing glances we cast 
towards it, half doubting the possibility of 
its coming back in safety to its rightful 
owners. A few minutes brought us to 
the quay. Landing would have been 
pleasant anywhere, but here it was actual 
enchantment. In front of the custom- 
house is a broad terrace, laid out as a 
public garden, and full of the most beau- 
tiful flowers, then (February 21) in full 
blossom. Heliotropes, twelve feet high, 
covering wide spaces of wall, and liter- 
ally one mass of purple bfossoms ; great 
bunches of calla, with half a dozen large 
white flowers in a group ; scarlet gera- 
niums in luxuriant bushes ; and many 
more showy plants, with the bright young 
leaves of the banana, and the little yellow 

* Lisbon is said to staiuL like Rotme, on seven 
hills. A stitrnger is apt to nncy them sevm him* 
dred. so oootinnal are the asoents and deaooila 
in her steep fatiguing streets. 
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balls of the mimosas. The delicious 
fragrance, as well tis the beauty of this 
garden, was delightful. At Lisbon, no- 
body hurries himself, so we had a good 
while to wait at the custom*bouse ; but 
no trouble was given us, and we were 
allowed to go away after a very slight 
examination of our luggage. Passing 
through the building, we found ourselves 
in a very large and handsome square, 
with pubHc buildings and colonnades on 
three sides of it, and a fine quay on the 
fourth. In the centre js a large bronze 
equestrian statue, in the style of the last 
century. Short time, however, had we 
to admire it,^- for, with a shotit and a 
rash, down came about a score of ragged, 
bare-legged porters, each seizing on some 
article of our baggage, oyer wnich they 
fought and scrambled like dogs over a 
bone ; and for some minutes there was 
such a ridiculous scene, that we could 
only stand by, and let them fight it out 
among themsdves. Order was restored < 
at last, and four stout men carried off 
the prey from the rest of the horde. 
Taking a carriage firom a stand in the 
square, we set on towards the summit of 
the city, to a quarter called Buenos 
Ayres, where we intended to take up our 
abode. The carriages here art very odd 
things: a little body, like a cabriolet, 
perched on excessively high .wheels; 
some with springs,. some without, drawn 
by two strong little hofses, or more com-* 
monly mules, on one of which rides a 
tall driver, generally wrapped in a great 
cloak, and wearing a broad hat, with 
tufts and tassels flying about it ; his legs 
encased in great boots, with formidable 
spurs, and his feet appearing as if they 
must touch the ground. Away we went 
at a quick pace, up hill and down hill, 
no matter how steep, the horses half run- 
ning, half sliding, but by some miracii- 
lous dexterity never coming down. • 
The streets are not generally narrow. 
The houses are high, commonly painted 
yellow or red, or faced with blue and 
white tiles (such as are called Dutch 
tiles), which produces a pretty effect; 
cool, and clean, and well suited to the 
climate. They have all balconies, on 
which are generally a set of flower-pots, 
and very often a screaming parrot. The 



shops have their fironts painted all over 
with representations of the articles for 
sale within, sometimes as high as the 
second floor. Very little is to be seen at 
their windows, and they are all shabby- 
looking. The principal trades have each 
a street to themselves — th^ goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, workers in ivory, shoema- 
kers, d6c. — which is a convenience to 
purchasers. There is very little appear- 
ance of bustle^ and nothing approaching 
to. a crowd in the streets ; neither are 
there the bright colors and gay costumes 
of a French cr Italian town. The uni- 
versal dress of the women is a dark cloth 
cloak, and a white handkerchief on the 
head. The cloak they wear even in sum- 
mer, averring that it keeps .out the heat. 
The only gaily-dressed person is now and 
then some dandy .muleteer, with bright 
waistcoat, braided jacket, and scarlet 
sash, with gay housihgs on his mule. 
The great number of negroea is a pecu- 
liar feature in the street population ; they 
are from Brazil, and, particularly the 
women, are often very picturesque fig- 
ures. There is a great deal of beauty, 
of a peculiar style, among the lower or- 
ders of women here, which one comes 
graduaHy to admire more and more. 
The men cannot be called a handsome 



race. 



In the streets of Lisbon there is great 
diversity. That part of the town which 
^as destroyed by the great earthquake, 
was rebuilt on a regular plan ; and there 
the streets are broad and straight. The 
older ones are much more picturesque, 
and very ilKbnilt. ' In the principal thor- 
oughfares there is considerable neatness. 
The roads are swept, and even now and 
then watered, and some sort of drainage 
is effected ; but in the older ones prevails 
the primitive usage of emptying every- 
thing out of the windows, so that before 
every house is a mass of the most dis- 
gusting dirt, and a smell which defies 
description. Day after day the abomina- 
tions accumulate, till some heavy rain 
comes to wash it down the hill-sides. 
The nuisahce is also, in some degree, 
kept under by a pack of ugly mongrel 
dogs, which — earless, tailless, and mas- 
terless — roam day and night about the 
streets, feeding* on the relics of bones 
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and fish which lie about — disputing the 
BoveFeignty of the place with swarms of 
cats equally independent, and equally 
deprived of ears and tails. In some 
streets at night the dogs are said to be a 
great annoyance to a solitary passenger, 
whom they will follow in a pack, like 
wolves. Now and then in summer, the 
nuisance becomes unbearably, even \o 
the police : then ensues a massacre^ and 
every dog which cannot give a satisfac- 
tory account of himself is put to death 
without mercy. The dirt of Lisbon, 
however, is yielding to the march pf im- 
provement. No hoDse is now allowed to 
be built without drains; and old resi- 
dents declare that the city is purity itself 
compared with its state twenty years ago. 
Indeed, judging ftoia the descriptions of 
it published at that period, the improve- 
ment is very striking. There are some 
streets very well macadamized, in place 
of the old pavement of sharp stones, and 
the town is very respectably ligRtcki at 
night. 

The supply of water is abundant 
enough at this season of the year. The 
principal stock is brought from about ten 
miles off, by means of a noble aqueduct, 
built about a hundred years ago. . It is 
distributed in numerous, fountains, round 
which'gather the water-carriers with their 
barrels. . These are a very numerous 
class, amounting to between three and 
four thousand men, divided into compa- 
nies of twenty-five, over each of which is 
placed a captain. Each man is nun|* 
bered, and is obliged to wait his turn at 
the fountainsito fill his barrel. The cap- 
tains have the privilege of taking water 
whenever they please, without regard to 
rotation : domestic servants are also at*^ 
lowed to do the same. The water is 
carried about in small barrets, contain- 
ing five or six gallons or more, the price 
of which, when there is no scarcity, is 
about a halfpenny, as they are cried 
along the street ; but if ordered from the 
fountain, the cost is double. In summer, 
occasionally as much as sixpence or eight- 
pence is paid for the same quantity. The 
supply in the great aqueduct is never 
completely exhausted ; but it sometimes 
becomes quite inadequate to the wants 
of the city ; and water has to be brought 



in boats, at great expense and labor, from 
the other side of the Tagus. The water- 
carriers are bound to attend at all fires, 
and render assistance, under the orders 
of their captains. The moment an alarm 
of fire is given, notice must be communi- 
cated to the nearest church, when the bell 
is rung a certain number of strokes ; the 
number indicating the parish or quarter 
where the fire is. The signal is instaHtly 
repeated by all the other churches through- 
out the city ; and, in a very short time, 
the watermen are on the spot, with .the 
greatest* regularity and order. The 
number of water-carriers, with their long 
• plaintive cry m the streets, is one of the 
novelties which strikes a stranger on his 
first arrival in Lisbon. 

The vehicles in the streets are of the 
most original' description. Besides the 
odd cabriolets already described, there 
are. quaint^looking family coaches, such 
as one sees in pictures of the last cen- 
tury, drawn by four mules, and curiously 
painted with gay designs ; and others, 
like old English postchaises, perched on 
high wheels. The only carts are of the 
very rudest description — roTigh planks, 
knocked together like a packing-box, 
and resting on a broad beam of wood as 
an axle; the wheels as nearly. solid blocks 
as possible* They ace. always drawn by 
oxen ; and as the country roauds, or rather 
tracks, are v6ry narrow, the drivers of 
ox-caris allow i\m wheels to remain al- 
ways ungreased, that the creaking noise 
may give notice of their approach, and 
consequently the noise is dreadful. The 
oxen are large, handsome beasts, not very 
humanely treated by Hieir drivers. 

Buenos .Ayres is a pleasant sort of 
suburb, though there is no interval be- 
tween it and Lisbon. It is built on the 
very top of .the hills^ overlooking a most 
beautiful view by land, and also down the 
Tagus, to the bar and the sea. There 
are a great many pretty gardens in this 
quarter ; and it was very pleasant to see 
the golden oranges shining over the walls, 
and the long hedges of geraniums. lu 
this part live most of the English resi- 
dents ; and there are omnibuses all day 
long to and from 'various parts of the 
city. A' most respectable Englishwo- 
man* keeps a hotel at Buenos Ayres, 
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where strangers may find perfect cleanli- 
ness and cbmfort. 



A DAY IN THE HIGHLANDS OP CORSICA. 

It is now nearly twelve years since an 
accident to the small trading vessel in 
which I had embarked for a passage 
from Palermo to Marseilles obliged us to 
bear ap for Bastia, it being the only port 
then under our lee * where we could get 
the damage repaired. This gav^ me an 
unlooked-for opportunity of visiting the 
birth-place of Napoleon. At that time 
steam-navigation in the Mediterranean 
was in its infancy (it is only on the great 
lines that it is good for anything yet), 
and the island of Corsica, lying out of 
the direct track of merchant ships, and 
having, besides, a bad general character 
for unhealthinessj was seldom or never 
visited. My own stay was necessarily 
so short, that I could see little, but the 
adventures of only one day have made 
much impression on my memory. 

It was already dusk, when, from pitch- 
ing and rolling ,upon the open sea, we 
suddenly slid mto the quiet of the har- 
bor; and there was barely light enough 
to show us the outline of ' Le Lion,' the 
singular rock, so called from its likeness 
to a couchant lion, which, with head 
and paws outstretched, lies, as it were, 
on guard before the entrance. The 
peacefulness of the evening was perfect. 
The broad dark sheet of the harbor lay 
at rest beneath the weakening light, 
growing blacker and blacker every min- 
ute, as the shadows of the overhanging 
heights steadily lengthened over its sur- 
face, till by degrees, as the actual out- 
lines of the buildings on shore faded firom 
the view, the glimmer of their lights in 
turn began to flicker along the mar- 
gin of the basin. The land-breeze came 
sighing down upon us over the water, 
laden with the perfume of the orange- 
trees, and brought with it the hum of 
many voices from the promenade, on 
which the whole population had turned 
out to enjoy the refreshing coolness. 
When we landed, the night was, as I 
have said, too dark to distinguish any- 
thing; but in the morning we walked 
6» 



about the town, which is quite Italian in 
character ; and the people, too, are Ital- 
ian, or nearly so, with a perceptible dash, 
however, of the French in many of their 
customs, particularly among the ladies, 
who appear in the evening quite in Pa- 
risian costume. I naturally looked on 
every side for some monument of Na^ 
poleon ; but to my surprise, there was 
nothing of the kind. The emperor, it is 
well known, showed no favor to his na- 
tive country — probably because his Cor- 
sican origin <;ould not be expected to 
raise him in the eyes of the French — 
and he is naturally no favorite in his 
birthplace. Our own hero, Nelson, on 
the other hand, was often mentioned, 
though this might have been in compli- 
ment to me as an Englishman. The 
remains of the works from which he 
cannonaded the place are- still visible on 
a steep eminence overlooking the^h ar- 
bor. 

The streets generally are high and 
narrow, as in most towns of Italian con- 
struction, and reasonably neat ; and that 
is all. Bui the situation is very fine. 
Immediately behind the town the ground 
slopes gently upwards, forming the fore- 
ground to a bold line of precipitous 
heights, clothed along their flanks with 
vineyards and olive-grounds, and crest- 
ed by groves of the ever-green oak ; 
while above and beyond these, in the 
distance, the chain of the Monte Stello 
stands out clear and distinct against the 
splendid southern sky, with one bold ser- 
rated peak towering in the midst, like 
the central keep of the district. From 
a common effect of so transparent an at- 
mosphere in these latitudes, the moun- 
tains, though in reality many miles off*, 
seem to look into the town, forming as 
it were, a Vandyked and irregular bor- 
der to the blue mirror of the Mediterra- 
nean, which on every other' side, save 
where it is dotted with a group of far dis- 
tant islets, blends imperceptibly with the 
horizon. 

It was impossible to see the magnifi- 
cent mountain tops so provokingly near, 
without a strong desire to look at them 
more closely. For this, however, a guide 
was indispensable ; and I found it no 
easy matter to get one. The Corsicans, 
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like most southern people, seem to care 
very little for their scenery; and al- 
though almost at their doors, the moun- 
tains are as little known and traversed 
by them as the Grampians were by our 
grandfathers a hundred years ago. « Like 
them, they have to plead in excuse that 
mountain travelling is neither very easy 
nor very safe. The only persons who 
are acquainted with these wilds are the 
banditti, who find them a capital strong- 
hold from which to carry on their trade, 
either alone, or in conjunctioh with that 
of shepherds* goatherds, or smugglers, 
as the case may be. The guide whom 
at last I succeeded in finding was a very 
robber-like person, with a worn, suspi- 
cious face, bronzed almost to blackness 
by the sun, a magnificent spread of the 
chest and shoulders, and, to judge from 
the cordage of sinews about the calf of 
the leg, which the opening of his leathern 
gaiters showed in all their protuberance, 
no less gifted by nature with what is as 
necessary to a depredator as strength 
and hardihood — the power of running 
away. He made no secret himself of 
having been a smuggler; but whether 
he confined himself to levying contribu- 
tions on the king's revenue, or varied it 
by raising them direct on the king's sub- 
jects, the gens-d'armes must have rejoic- 
ed at the cause, whatever it was, which 
led tQ his turning an honest man. Prob- 
ably he might think open robbery too 
precarious — pleasant, but impolitic. 

With this potent auxiliary — who 
turned out, as far as I was concerned, a 
very honest fellow — I started at sunrise, 
on a roasting July day, to visit the cav- 
ern ' Dei duattro Banditti,' (a congenial 
name), situated high up in the flanks of 
the aforesaid Monte Stello. I had al- 
ways hitherto been disappointed in cav- 
erns ; but this was situated in the heart 
of the scenery I wished to visit, and the 
story connected with i| gave it interest. 

As the day's journey promised, at all 
events, to be very fatiguing, and part of 
the way at least was reported practica- 
ble for horses, a couple were hired, and 
a peasant engaged to bring them back. 
Though it was barely five o'clock a. m., 
by the time we had got out of the town 
it was oppressively warm ; but we did 



not feel the sun at first, as our path led 
directly in among the vineyards ; and for 
the next half hour we were trotting brisk- 
ly forward under the overarching boughs, 
in a kind of half twilight, with an occa- 
sional bar of golden sunshine streaming 
on us fi'om between the stems. Nothing 
can be conceived more delicious in snch 
a climate than these bowers of coolness, 
with their long prospective aveones of 
leaves, and the perfect quiet, only bro- 
ken by the hum of Vasps and dragon- 
flies, or the twitter of a bird as it hangs 
pecking at the rich clusters of 4ruit over- 
head. From these we emerged sudden- 
ly into the full blaze of the sunshine, up- 
on an arid table-land, bare of aU vegeta- 
tion save a few stunted juniper bashes, 
and cut up by ravines and brooks, one 
of which, flowing direct from the Monte 
Stello, was to serve U3 as a guide. At 
the end of this plateau we h^d to dis- 
mount, and leave our horses with the 
peasant ; the rest of our journey being a 
mere scramble, often on Irands and knees, 
in many parts over ground of the most 
treacherous description, where the rains 
had washed away every trace of a path, 
lea(Ving in its stead notlfing but gravel 
ai^d rolled stones/ which slid from be- 
neath our feet, and fell in showers bto 
the muddy torrent below at a depth .most 
unplevant to contemplate. Two hours 
of this work took us at last into a kind of 
amphitheatre of black granite rocks, at 
the base of which we stood among a chaos 
of fragments, some of which, matted with 
moss, or in parts overgrown with bashes 
and brambles, seemed to have lain there 
ever since the creation; while others, 
from their fresh and splintered angles, 
had evidently rolled over from above at 
no remote date. Directly in front, the 
Fiumetta (so called) streamed in one 
clear pitch of two hundred feet at least, 
sending up a volume of spray, which the 
wind showered over us, and beyond. It 
was close to this fall that we were to Look 
for the cavern. At this distance of time 
I have no clear recollection of the exact 
position in which it was placed with re- 
spect to the surrounding rocks, or of the 
path by which I attained it ; bat I recol- 
lect very vividly the uncomfortable sen- 
sations with whichy on my foot slipping 
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in one perilous stride, I found myself 
suspended between heaven and earth hj 
the boagh of a wild olijre-tree growing in 
the face of the precipice. This I clutch- 
ed just in time to save myself, and with 
infinite joy swung my body, safe and 
sound, past all danger of slipping, upon 
a ledge of rock not more than three feet 
in breadth, facing an oven-shaped hole, 
which was the portal o( the cavern that 
had given me so much trouble to visit. 

The cavern of the four banditti is so 
called from its having been the strong- 
hold of four famous outlaws, who were 
enabled t>2 it to escape destruction from 
the* Genoese in a manner sufficiently re- 
markable. As we rested on the rock, 
. before entering the cave, it was impossi- 
ble not to admire^ the fitness of the place 
for the story connected with it. ■ From 
here, we could look for miles over the 
▼alley of the Fiumetta, and the dim lines 
of the plain which we had traversed in 
the morning. Bastia itself lay out of 
sight under the shoulder of the hills ; but 
the sails of the various vessels approach- 
ing or leaving its port were distinctly 
visible, like specks on the horizon. The 
entrance of the cavern was so narrow as 
to be invisible from below; but afler 
creeping some yards through a kind of 
passage, like a fox earth, which remind- 
ed me painfully of the descrip.tion in 
Guy Mannering of a similar place, it 
rose into a large open vault, as high as 
that of a cathedral, and running bacl^ a 
great way into the rock at the sarqe 
height. A dusky light streamed from 
above through some crevice in the rock, 
and served to give us a vague idea of its 
extent, without showing any visible ter- 
mination. Where it fell strongest, the 
fragments of an earthenware pot and 
some scattered bones were lying; and 
in one part the side was still blackened 
with the smoke of the fire which had been 
reared against it. At the sight of these 
relicfl, the guide, who had till then fully 
maintained the lazy indifference of a 
son of the south, became amazingly en- 
ergetic^ and alternately vented curses 
against the Genoese, and ejaculations 
for the souls of the departed. As we 
rode back in the evening, I got him to 
give me the whole story, which he did 



with great gusto, evidently taking in it a 
professional interest. 

The year 1729 is celebrated in the 
history of Corsica for the commence- 
ment of that series of intestine struggles 
which, after calling forth the energies of 
many remarkable men, of whom Paoli 
was the chief, ended in substituting the 
French for the Genoese as its masters. 
The feeling among the isjanders was 
generally in favor of the rising; but it 
was not without alloy. The Genoese 
had held the island for centuries; many 
avowed connections had been formed 
with the natives; and many hearts which 
had beaten with mutual, though una- 
vowed affection, were now iq be separa- 
ted forever. Among other connections 
of the kind, a girl named Cornelia Car- 
tucci was at this time betrothed to Marc- 
angelo Santi, a Genoese of noble family. 
BefoVe the marriage could take place, 
the insurrection broke out, and Santi, 
under pretence of obedience to orders 
from his superiors, refused* to complete 
the contract. 

jln insult of this kind is one which a 
dorsican never forgets or forgives. The 
four brothers of Cornelia vowed ven- 
geance, and kept their vow. As a pre- 
liminary step, characteristic of the coun- 
try now as then, they took to the moun- 
tains as banditti, and from tjj^ence des- 
patched a letter to Santi, requiring of 
|iim, categoric^ly, to fulfil his promise 
within one' month from the date thereof; 
and if he should fail in so doing, declar- 
ing their deliberate intention to put him 
to death. The letter met with no atten- 
tion ;• and within one week from the fatal 
limit, Francesco, the eldest brother ful- 
filled the threat by pistolling Santi with 
his own hand in the high street of Bastia. 

By this time the first burst of the re- 
volt had b^en put down for the moment, 
and the Genoese, as is always the case 
with a weak government when it has 
been heartily frightened, prepared to 
punish all engaged in it to the uttermost. 
The assassination of Santi, though aris- 
ing out of private pique, was still an 
outrage on one of the dominant party, 
and had originated in national differ- 
ences. The commandant at Bastia set 
a price of one thousand crowns on the 
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heads of the guilty parties, and promised 
(tn equal sum, and a free pardon, no mat* 
ter for what crime, to any bandit who 
should succeed in bringing them to jus- 
tice. The brothers, upon this, consulted 
with their partisans among the villagers, 
who, looking on them as sufferers in the 
national cause, were ^o a man zealous in 
their behalf. The pursuit threatened to 
be so very keen, that * it was impossible 
to hope to lie hidden in the villages. 
Some time before, an ibex hunter had 
lighted upon this cavern ; it was known, 
as they thought, only to themselves. The 
approach was by one path, and that ex- 
ceedingly difficult; and even if they 
should be .discovered, no amount of 
force, nothing but starvation, could dis- 
lodge them. Hither, then, the brothers 
retreated, with arms, ammunition, and a 
stock of food and water for a week, 
which it was agreed one or other of their 
friends should replenish every four days. 

For nearly thrcQ weeks it seemed as if 
the bandits bad vanished into air. The 
government, upon this, raised the reward 
to two thousand crowns — an immeq^e 
sum for the time and country ; and at 
length it had its effect. Four bandits, 
called the robbers of Ficaja, volunteered 
upon the conditions proclaimed, and 
were accepted. They had not been long 
upon their .quest, before they noticed the 
regular departure of one .or other of the 
peasants with a much laxger supply oC 
food and water than could be wanted for 
one day's field-work. The next emissary 
was followed, and tracked to the hollow 
among the cliffs; but there the clue 
stopped. Along the wide face of Ihe 
precipices no smoke or sign of life was 
to be seen, an(] the absolute silence was 
only broken by the croaking of the ra- 
vens, which had their nests among the 
crags. Convinced, however, *that their 
object could not be far off, three of the 
men remained to watch, while the fourth 
was despatched to communicate the news 
of their discovery at Bastia. 

At this news the Genoese were in ec- 
stasies of joy proportional to their pr^ 
vious disappointment. A company of 
voltigeurs were immediately despatched ; 
the church bells rang out in the villages ; 
and, as the peasantry had no alternative 



but to obey, in less than three hours five 
huiidred armed men were assembled. 
The whole force was immediately march- 
ed up the mountains, and so stationed 
as to cut off all access from without 
Every approach to the stream was espe- 
cially guarded ; and as no water could 
be got among the granite rocks, it was 
confidently expected that thirst alone 
would force the bandits into a surren- 
der. 

The situation of the besieged was hor- 
rible. The magnitude and disposition 
of the force took away all hop^s of es- 
cape. Five days had passed ^ince they 
had received their usual supplies, and 
there was only a piece of bread remain- 
ing, apd no water. Death, however, was 
equally certain whether, they surrendered 
or not.* Their position was impregna- 
ble ; and they took a common oath to 
hold out to the last, and prepared to en- 
dure the silent progress of hanger and 
thirst with that tenacity of passive suffer- 
ance characteristic of a southern people. 
The small piece of bread — about eight 
ounces — which remained was divided 
into four equal parts, and served them 
for a meal the first day. A second, a 
third, and a fourth day were passed in 
quiet endurance. By the end of the 
fourth they had devoured their shoes, 
belts, and everything which coald pro- 
long life. But their hunger was nothing 
to the raging of their thirst. Not a drop 
of xain had fallen t the sky remained a 
cloudless blue ; and, as the climax to 
their suffering, they could hear, almost 
underneath their feet, the rushing of the 
stream, without a possibility of reaching 
it. They had not been without hopes of 
deliverance by assistance from without ; 
but though the peasantry carried their 
sympathy so far as to offer up prayers 
for them in the churches, their spirits 
were too much broken to offer actaal re- 
sistance to the authorities. 

On the fourth evening, Pasquale, the 
youngest, proposed to surrender, since 
nothing could be equal to what they ac- 
tually suffered. But Francesco refused. 
" I am very sure," he said, " that I shall 
die myself, as my hand has brought this 
on us; but you may still escape ; and if 
not, better we die as we have lived to- 
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gether, than give a trlamph to our ene- 
mies." 

It seemed as if his words were pro- 
phetical. The next morning a gray 
mist was on the sky, heavy clouds were 
sweepipg along the U^ver range of tlie 
hillSf and the lightning was very fre- 
quent, broad, and deeply-tinged with 
blue. *At length, in the afternoon, the 
storm burst upon the encampment, which 
lay completely exposed to its fury. The 
Fiumetta, which, from the protratted 
drought, had scarcely ruor on the pre- 
ceding day, came down in a wall of 
water, which soon boiled up «over its 
narrow sides, apd cut off the Corsicans 
on the hither side from the Genoese be- 
yond. The tents were bjown down ; the 
rain had put out the watch-fires ; and as 
the night came on without a st^r in the 
heavens, each group remained crouched 
togethei^at its post, dreading to stjr in the 
absolute darkness. To the brothers the 
storm and the darkness seemed a direct 
interposition of Providence in their favor, 
which nerved them to m»ke a desperate 
effort to escape. The descent to the base 
of the precipice was one hundred and 
sixty feet in depth, and nearly perpen- 
dicular. By cutting into strips all that 
remained of their garments, and tying 
them together, a line was formed/ which 
barely reached half way down, and the, 
chance was slight of finding the prope^ 
footing during th»remaining half. The 
same darkness, however, which made it 
perilous to them, veiled them from their 
enemies ; and if the rock had fallen, it 
would not have been heard amid the 
roaring of the torrent and the storm com- 
bined. They made the attempt, and 
Pasquale and Dominico reached the bot- 
tom in safety. Francesco was last, and 
had achieved two-thirds of the descent, 
when Salvator, the third, who was im- 
mediately beneath him, feeling hie own 
footing give way, threw up his arms, and 
caught with the strength of despair at 
the stone on which Francesco was stand- 
ing ; it loosened beneath the double, 
strain, and a sudden rush through the 
air told the brothers their fate. 

" And did the others escape after all ? " 
I asked, as, simultaneously with tfie end 
of his story, we paced into Bastia. 



" They escaped, excellenza, to Napoli, 
where Pascal died. Dominico was my 
mother's uncle, excellenza — a famous 
bandit ! Such an eye, such a shot I 
uomo bellissimo * who never robbed less 
than twenty crowns, or missed confession 
at Easter in his life ! " 



. ' THE BEAB-CHASE. 

A SOVVENIH OF AN OLD HUNTER. 
[From the French.] 

One evening, a short time after the 
battle of Fontenoy (1745,) a group of 
the king's body-guard was congregated 
near the Latona basin, at Versailles, 
listening to two of their number discuss- 
ing a subject which at that period was 
rarely a matter of controversy in military 
circles. 

'' Refuse a duel after a public af&ont !" 
exclaimed the tallest of the speakers, 
whose bronzed features were rendered 
almost ferocious by a thick red mustache : 
" it is a stain that all the waters of the 
deluge would not wash away." 

"I repeat. Monsieur de Malatour,'* 
replied the other, in a calm, polite tone, 
" that there is more true courage in re- 
fusing than in acceptitig a duel. What 
is more common than to yield to pas- 
sion, envy or vengeance ; and what more 
rare than to resist them f Therefore it 
is a virtue when exhibited at the price 
of public opinion ; for what costs nothing, 
is esteemed as worth nothing." 

** A marvel ! Monsieur aArgentre, I 
would advise, if ever the king gives you 
the command of a company, to have en- 
graven on the sabres of the soldiers the 
commandment : ' Thou shaU do no mvf- 
der:'' ^ 

"And Wfierefore not? His majesty 
would have better servants, and the coun- 
try fewer plunderers, if we had in our 
regiments more soldiers and fewer bul- 
lies. Take, as an example^ him with 
whom yon seem so much incensed : has 
he not nobly avenged what you call an 
affront by taking, with his own hands, 
an * enemy's colors, while your knaves 
most likely formed a prudent reserve be- 
hind the baggage?" 
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"Cowards themselves have their mo- 
ments of courage." 

" And the brave also their moments of 
fear." 

"The expression is not that of a 
gentleman." 

" It is that of Monsieur de Turenne, 
whose family equalled either of ours, and 
who avowed that he was not exemptfrom 
such moments. Every body has heiMrd 
of his conduct to a braggadocio, who 
boasted in his presence that he had 
never known fear. He suddenly passed 
a lighted candle under the speaker^s 
nose, who instantly drew back his head, 
to the great amusement of tlie bystand- 
ers, who laughed heartily at. this singular 
mode of testing the other's 'assertion.*' 

" None but a marshal of France had 
dared to try such a pleasantry. To our 
subject, sir. I maintain that your friend 
is a coward, and you " 

"And I ** repeated D'Argentre, 

his eyes flashing, and his lips ffrmly com- 
pressed. 

" Holla, gentlemen ! " exclaimed a 
third party, who, owing to the warn\th of 
the argument, l^ad joined the group un- 
perceived. " This is my affair," said he 
to Monsieur d' Argentre, holding his arm ; 
then, turning to his adversary, added — 
" Monsieur de Malatour, I am at your 
orders." 

" In that case, after you, if necessary," 
said D'Argentre, with his usual calm- 
ness. 

" By my honor yon charm me, gentle- 
men ! Let us go." 

"One moment," replied the new 
comer, who, young as he was, woi^e the 
cross of St. Louis. 

" No remarks. Gentlemen, hasten." 

"Too great haste in such cases evi- 
dences less a contempt for d^th than an 
anxiety to get rid of his phaAtom." 

" I listen, sir." 

" Monsieur d' Argentre just now stated 
that the bravest have their moments of 
fear. Without taking as serious his 
anecdote of Monsieur de Turenne, I 
shall add that, with the exception of the 
difierence that exists between muscles 
and nerves, the courage of the duellist is 
more an affair of habit than of principle ; 
for it is the natural state of man to love 



peace, if not for the sake of others, at 
least for himself. Do you wish ate to I 
prove it?" • I 

" Enough, sir : we are not here to 
listen to a sermon." ' 

• " Yet a moment. Here is my propo- I 
sition : we are all assembled this evening i 
previous to our leave of absence : I in- 
vite you, then, as also these gentlemen 
present, to a bear-hunt on my estate, or 
rather amongst the precipices of Clat, in 
the* Eastern Pyrenees. You are very 
expert, Monlieur de Malatour — yoa can 
snuff a candle with a pistol at twenty 
paces, dnd you have no equal at the 
small-sword. Well, I shall place yoa 
before a bear, and if you succeed — I do 
not even say in lodging .a ball in his 
head, but merely firing upon him — I 
shall submit immediately after to meet 
you face to face with any weqKms yoa 
choose to name, since it is onfy at that 
price I am to gain your good opinion." 

" Are you playing a comedy, sir t " 

"duite the contrary. And I even 
repeat that this extreme haste shows more 
the courage of the nerves, than of the 
true courage arising from principle." 

" What guarantee have I, should I ac- 
cept your proposition, that you will not 
again endeavor to evade me ? " 

" My word, sir ; which I take all ipy 
comrades to witness, and place under the 
safeguard of thehr honor." 

There ran through 4iis auditory such a 
buzz of approbation, that De Malatour, 
though with a bad grace, was obliged to 
accede to the arrangement. It was then 
agreed that, on the 1st of September, all 
present should assemble at the Ch&teau 
du Clat. 

Whilst the young lord of th*e manor is 
making the necessary preparations for 
their reception, we shall explain the ac- 
cusation of which he was the object, yet 
which had not branded him with any 
mark of disgrace among a class of men 
so punctilious on the point of honor. 

The young Baron de ' Villetreton, in 
entering amongst the gentlemen who 
formed the household guard of the king 
of. France, carried with him principles 
whicl^ remained uncorrupted amidst all 
the frivolities of one of the most licentious 
courts in Europe. Such^ however, is 
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the charm of virtue, even in the* midst of 
vice, that his exemplary conduct had not 
only gained him the esteem of his officeVs, 
and the friendship of his companions, but 
had attracted the attention of the king 
himself. One alone among his com- 
rades, Monsieur de Malatour, took um- 
brage at this general favd^, and, on the 
occasion of some trifling expression or 
gesture, publicly insulted him. Villetre- 
ton refused to challenge him, as being 
contrary to his principles,.but determined 
that this seeming cowardice, in not fight- 
ing a well-known duellist, should be re- 
deemed by some action of iclat during 
the campaign just, commenced. That 
moment had arrived ; and for his noble 
conduct in taking the English colors at 
the battle of Fontenoy, he received the 
cross of St. Louis from the king's own 
hand on the field, the eulogium of Mar- 
shal Saxe, tind a redoubled enmity on the 
part* of De Malatour. 

The first care of the young baron on 
arriving at his estate was to call his 
major-domo, an old and faithful servant. 
" I have business of thee, my master," 
said he, cordially shaking him by the 
hand. • 

" Speak, monseigneur," replied the 
pareur, who was deeply attached to his 
young lord : " you know the old hunter 
is yours to his last drop of blood." 

'* I never doubted it, my old friend. 
Did you receive my letter from Paris ? " 
" Tes, sir ; and those gentlemen, your 
comrades, will have some* work before 
them." 

" Are there bears already on the 
heights then?" asked Villetreton, ex- 
tending his hand in the direction of one 
of the lofty peaks, whose summit, covered 
with show, glittered in the morning sun. 
" Five in all — a complete minage — 
father, mother and children ; besides an 
old bachelor, whom the Spaniards have 
driven to this side.^^ 

" In less than a week we shall go in 
pursuit of them. Do you know, pareur, 
some of m^ comrades are rather rough 
sportsmen : there is one of them who is 
able to snuff a candle with a pistol at 
twenty paces t " 

'' Easier, perhaps, than to snuff a bear 
at four,^^ replied the old man, laughing. 



" That is what I said also. But as I 
should wish to judge for myself of his 
prowess, you must place us together at 
the same post — at the bridge of Maure, 
for instance."' 

" Hum 1" said the pareur, scratching 
his ear ; " it would better please me to 
have you elsewhere.^' 

"Why?" . 

^' Because, to guard this post a man 
ought to be in a state of grace, for he 
will be between two deaths — the bears 
and the precipice." 

" I know the one, and do not fear the 
other ; thanks to your lessons.'^ 

" I am sure of that. But with your 
leave, I should like to guard the bridge 
myself." 

" You are sure, then, that the bears 
will pass that way ?" 

"Sure — yes; but quite sure — no. 
Recollect that they are sullen and pru- 
dent beasts, which never confide their 
plan of route to any one." 

" It is agreed on. I shall guard the 
bridge with my comrade. Now, go and 
have the trackers ready." 

" Very well, very well," murmured the 
pareur as he retired ; " I shall have my 
eye on him." 

Eight days afterwards, all those invi- 
ted, not excepting Monsieur de Malatour 
— who, despite the delicate attentions of 
the host, preserved a cold reserve — were 
assembled at the chateau. The magnifi- 
cent grandeur of the Pyrenees, their shin- 
ing summits relieved against the blue 
sky of Spain, was an unlooked-for pleas- 
ure to the greater number of the guests, 
who for the most part belonged to the 
rich and fertile plains of the interior. 

The morning following their arrival, 
a body of trackers and scouts, provided 
with all njanner of discordant instru- 
ments — trumpets, saucepans, drums, 
&.C., &c. — were assembled under the 
walls of the t^hateau, with the pareur at 
their head ; while by his side stood the 
mandrin, who proudly guarded a dozen 
large mastifis, held in leash by his vig- 
orous helpers. The young baron and 
his friends, armed with carbines and 
hunting-knives, had scarcely appeared, 
when by a sign from the pareur, the 
whole troop moved silently forward. The 
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dogs themselves seemed to understand 
the importance of this movement ; and 
nothing was heard but the confused tramp 
of feet, blending with the noise of the 
distant torrent, or, at intervals, the cry 
of some belated night-bird flying heavily 
homeward in the doubtful glimmer of 
the yet unopened day. 

As the party reached the crest of the 
mountain which immediately overhung 
the chateau, the first rays of the sun 
breaking from the east glanced on the 
summit of the Pyrenees, and suddeilly 
illuminating the landscape, discovered 
beneath them a deep valley, covered with 
msHjestic pine-trees, which murmured in 
the fresh breeze of the morning. 

Opposite to them, the foaming waters 
of a cascade fell for some hundreds of 
feet through a cleft which divided the 
mountain from the summit to the base. 
By one of those caprices of nature which 
testify the primitive convulsions of our 
globe, the chasm was surmounted by a 
natural bridge — the piles of granite at 
each side being joined by one immense 
flat rock, almost seeming to verify the 
fable of the Titans ; for it appeared im- 
possible that these enormous blocks of 
stone could have ever been raised to such 
an elevation by human agency. Sinister 
legends were attached to the place ; and 
the mountaineers recounted with terror 
that no hunter, with the exception of the 
pareur, had ever been posted at the 
bridge of Maure without becoming the 
prey of either the bears or the precipice. 
But the pareur was too good a Christian 
to partake of this ridiculous prejudice : 
he attributed the fatality to its real cause 
— the dizziness arising from the sight 
of the bears and the precipice combined, 
by destroying the hunter's presence of 
mind, made his aim unsteady, and his 
death the inevitable consequence. He 
could not, however, altogether divest 
himself of fears for hi& young master, 
who obstinately persevered in his inten- 
tion of occupying the bridge with his an- 
tagonist. 

After placing the baron's companions 
at posts which he considered the mo^ 
advantageons, the pareur rejoined his 
men, and disposing them so as to encom- 
pass the valley facing the cascade, com- 



manded {he utmost silence to be preserv- 
ed ,until they should hear the first bark 
of his dog. At that signal the mastiffs 
were* to be unleashed, the instruments 
sounded, and all to move slo^Qr forward, 
contracting the circle as they approached 
the cascade. These arrangements being 
made, the pareur and his dog, followed 
by the mandrin alone, disappeared in the 
depths of the wood. 

For some minutes the silence had re- 
mained unbroken, when suddenly a furi- 
ous barking commenced, accompanied 
by low growling. Each prepared his 
arms ; the instruments sounded ; and 
the mastifls being let loose, precipitated 
themselves pell-mell in the direction of 
the struggle. Their furious barking 
was soon confounded with the cries of 
the hunters and the din of the hastnx- 
ments, mingled with the jTormidable 
growling oC the bears, making a]toge|her 
a hideous concert, which, rolling along 
the aides of the valley, was repeated by 
the distant echoes. At this moment the 
young baron regarded his companion, 
whose countenance, though'pale, remain- 
ed Calm and scornful. 

'' AttentioiV, sir,^* said he in a low roice. 
' The bears are not far from us : let your 

aim be true, or else " 

" Keep your counsels for yourself, 
sirl'' 

" Attention ! " repeated Villetreton, 
without seeming to notice the surlj re- 
sponse — '* he approaches ! " 

Those whoVere placed in front of the 
cascade, seeing the animals directing 
•their course to the bridge, cried from afi 
parts, " Look out, look out,yilletretoB !" 
But the breaking of branches, followed 
by the rdling of loosened stones down 
the precipice, had already given warning 
of the animals^ near approach. Mala- 
tour became deadly pale ; he, however, 
held his carabine firmly, in the attitude 
of a-resolute hunter. 

A l)ear at length appeared, with foam- 
ing mouth and glaring ey^, at times 
tttrning as if he would fain struggle with 
his pursuers ; but when he saw the 
bridge, his only way of escape, occupied, 
he uttered a fearful growl, sbid raising 
himself on his hind legs, was rushing on 
our two hunters, when a ball struck him 
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in the forehead, and he fell dead at their 
feet. 

Malatour convulsively grasped his gun 
— he had become completely powerless. 
Suddenly new cries, louder and more 
pressing, were heard. 

" Fire ! fire ! he is on you," cried the 
pareur, who appeared unexpectedly, pale 
and agitated, his gun to his shoulder, 
but afraid to fire, lest he should hit his 
master. 

The latter perceiving his agitation, 
turned round : it was indeed time. On 
the other side of the bridge, a bear, much 
larger than the first, was in the act of 
making the final rush. Springing back- 
ward, he seized the carabine of his pet- 
rified companion, and lodged its con- 
tents in the animal's breast ere he could 
reach them. He rolled in the death- 
8tn]gffle> to where they stood. All this 
was the work of an instant. The knees 
of the hardy old pareur shook with emo- 
tion at the escape of his young master ; 
as for Malatour, his livid paleness, and 
the convulsive shuddering of his limbs, 
testified the state of his mind. 

"Take your arms," said the young 
baron, quickly replacing in his hand the 
carabine ; " here are our comrades — 
they must not see you unarmed ; and, 
pareur, not a word of all this." 

" Look ! " said he to his companions 
as they gathered around, pointing to the 
monstrous beasts — " one to each. Now, 
Monsieur de Malatour, I wait your or- 
ders, and am ready to give the satisfac- 
tion you require." 

The latter made no reply, but reach- 
ed out his hand, which VUletreton cor- 
dially shook. 

That evening a banquet was given to 
celebrate the double victory. Towards 
the end of the repast a toast to " the van- 
quishers" was proposed, and immediately 
accepted. Monsieur d'Argentre, glass 
in hand, rose to pledge it, when Mala- 
tour, also rising, held his arm, exclaim- 
ing — " To the sole vanquisher of the 
day ! to our noble host ! It was he alonft, 
who killed the two bears : and if, through 
his generosity, I have allowed the illu- 
sion to last so long, it was simply for this 
reason : the affront which I ga?e him 
was a public one — the reparation ought 
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to be public likewise. I now declare 
that Monsieur de Villetreton is the brav- 
est of the brave, and that I shall main- 
tain it towards all and against all." 

" This time, at least, I shall not take 
up your gauntlet," said Monsieur d'Ar- 
gentre. 

" There's a brave young man !" cried 
the pareur, whom his master had admit- 
ted to his table, and who endeavored to 
conceal a furtive tear. ** Nothing could 
better prove to me, sir, that, with a little 
expedience, you will be as calm in the 
presence of bears, as you are, I am sure, 
m the face of the enemy." 



GOUOH, THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
APOSTLE. 

The republication in this country of 
a little volume, of which seventeen thou- 
sand copies have been sold in America, 
makes us acquainted for the first time 
with a very remarkable young man, 
named John B. Gough, who has, within 
the last three years, sprung from the 
ranks of the working-classes in that 
country, and we may add, from the de- 
graded herd of the dissipated, and is 
now in the full blaze of popularity as an 
apostle of the Whitefield class, but in the 
immediate cause of total abstinence. 
The volume is entitled, " The Hand of 
Providence Exemplified in the History 
of John B. Gough." It is chiefly an au- 
tobiography; and a most extraordinary 
revelation does it give of human error 
and misery. The author has evidently 
regarded it as a sacred duty to expose 
every circumstance in his career as a sot, 
in order to tell upon the unhappy beings 
who are still under the bondaj^e from 
which he is emancipated. There is 
much eloquence in the volume ; and 
what is more surprising, there is much 
naturalness and affecting simplicity. 
We therefore recommend it even to those 
who merely sad for amusement, or with 
the general desire of studying the fea- 
tures of our common nature. 

Gough was the son of an English pri- 
vate soTdiir, and came to America, at 
twelve years of age, in the service of an 
emigrant family, who undertook the care 
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of him. In consequence of dissatisfac- 
tion with his treatment in this family, he 
found himself, at fourteen, a friendless 
adventurer in the streets of New York, 
with half«a-crown in his pocket. He 
got employment as an errand-boy ; and 
by-and-by his mother and sister came 
from England to join him. The mother, 
however, who was an excellent person, 
soon after died ; the sister went to a 
trade in another city ; and the poor youth 
was once more alone in the world. It 
is easy to see that, with an ardent •tem- 
perament and some lively talents, Gough 
was exposed, in such circumstances, to 
great danger. It is certainly not sur- 
prising that, when he attained manhood, 
his original moral impressions were ob- 
literated, and he was become a person of 
reckless life. Possessing a good voice 
for singing, and a power of telling comic 
stories, he was tempted into the society 
of thoughtless young men, who taught 
him to drink. Then ambition led him 
to forsake his trade us a bookbinder for 
the stage ; but meeting only with disap- 
pointment, he returned to work. Still, 
he was restless and unsteady. At about 
twe'nty years of age we find him engaged 
in a fishing adventure in the bay of Cha- 
leur ; and soon afler^e married the si^ 
ter of the owner of the vessel. Before 
this time King Alcohol had marked him 
as one of his most devoted subjects. 

At Newburyport, where he set up 
house as a married man, he for a little 
while maintained an effort at reforma- 
tion. ** I recommenced," says he, ** at- 
tending a place of worship, and for a 
short time I attended the Rev. Mr. 
Campbeirs church, by whom, as well as 
by several of his members, I was treated 
with much Christian kindness. I was 
oflen invited to Mr. Campbeirs house, as 
well as to those of some of his hearers, 
and it seemed as if a favorable turning- 
point or crisis in my fortunes had arriv- 
ed. Mr. Campbell was good enough to 
manifest a very great interest in my wel- 
fare, and frequently expr^sed a hope 
that I should be enabled, although late 
in life, to obtain an education. And 
this I might have acquired, h^ not my 
evil genius prevented my making any 
efforts to obtain so desirable an end. 



My desire for strong liquors and comp»- 
ny seemed to present an insuperable 
barrier against all improvement ; and, 
aAer a few weeks, every aspiration after 
better things had ceased, every bud of 
promised comfort was crushed. Again 
I grieved the Spirit which had been striv- 
ing with my spirit, and ere long became 
even more addicted to the use of the 
infernal draughts, which had already 
wrought me so much woe, than at any 
previous period of my existence. 

" And now my circumstances began 
to be desperate indeed. In vain were all 
my efforts to obtain work ; and at last I 
became so reduced, that at times I did 
not know, when one meal was ended, 
where on the face of the broad earth I 
should find another. Further mortifica- 
tion awaited me, and by slow degrees I 
became aware of it. The young men 
with whom I had associated in bar-rooms 
and parlors, and who wore a little better 
clothing than I could afford to put on, 
one after another began to drop my ac- 
quaintance. If I walked in the public 
streets, I too quickly perceived the cold 
look, the averted eye, the half-recogni- 
tion ; and, to a sensitive spirit, such as I 
possessed, such treatment was almost 
past endurance. To add to the mortifi- 
cation caused by such treatment, it hap- 
pened that those who had laughed the 
loudest at my songs and stories, and who 
had been social enough with me in the 
bar-room, were the very individuals who 
seemed most ashamed of my acquaint- 
ance. I felt that I was shunned by the 
respectable portion of the community 
also ; and once on asking a lad to ac- 
company me in a walk, he informed me 
that his father had cautioned him against 
associating with me. This was a cut- 
ting reproof, and I felt it more deeply 
than words can express. And could I 
wonder at it? No. Although I may 
have used bitter words against that pa- 
rent, my conscience told me he had done 
no more than his duty, in preventing his 
son being influenced by my dissipated 
fi^bits. O how oflen have I lain down 
and bitterly remembered many who had 
hailed my arrival in their company as a 
joyous event ! Then plaudits would ring 
in my ears, and peals of laughter ring 
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again in my deserted chamber ; then 
would succeed stillness, only broken by 
the beatings of my agonized heart, which 
felt that the gloss of respectability had 
worn off, and exposed my threadbare 
condition. To drown these reflections 
I would drink, not from love of the taste 
of the liquor, but to become so stupefied 
by its fumes as to steep my sorrows in a 
half oblivion ; and from this miserable 
stupor I would wake to a fuller conscious- 
ness of my situation, and again would I 
banish my reflections by liquor.'* 

A kind-hearted countryman not only 
succored him in his extremity, but set 
him up in business. Drink, however, 
brought him to ruin in ^ve months. The 
details which he gives of his habits sur- 
prises us ; for it is uncommon for the 
jroung in our own country to keep liquor 
constantly beside them in order to main- 
tain an enduring intoxication. " To what 
flhifls," he says, *• was I reduced in order 
to conceal my habit of using intoxicating 
drinks! Frequently have I taken a 
pitcher, with a pint of new rum in it, 
purchased at some obscure groggery, and 
put about one-third as much water as there 
was spirit in it at the town pump, in the 
market square, in order to induce per- 
sons to think that I drank water alone. 
This mixture I would take to my shop, 
and for days and days together it would 
be my only beverage. In consequence 
of this habit I would frequently fall asleep, 
or, if awake, be in so half-torpid a state, 
that work or exertion of any kind was 
quite out of the question ; and afler an 
indulgence in this practice for some time, 
I was compelled to remain at home from 
sheer inability to enter on active duty. 
I grew of course poorer and poorer, and 
my days dragged wearily on. At times 
I almost wished that my life and its mis- 
cries would close." 

His wife having left him temporarily 
one morning on a visit, Gough, finding 
his home somewhat lonely, commenced 
drinking at a gallon of West India rum 
which he had in the house. " Although 
the morning," says he, " was not far ad- 
vanced, I sat down intending to do no- 
thing until dinner-time. I could not sit 
alone without rum, and I drank glass af- 
ter glass until I became so stupefied, that 



I was compelled to lie down on the bed, 
where I soon fell asleep. When I awoke, 
it was late in the afternoon, and then, as 
I persuaded myself, too late to make a 
bad day's work good. I invited a neigh- 
bor, who, like myself, was a man of in- 
temperate habits, to spend the evening 
with me. He came, and we sat down to 
our rum, and drank together freely until 
late that night, when he staggered home ; 
and so intoxicated was I, that in moving 
to go to bed, I fell over the table, broke 
a lampi and lay on the floor for some 
time unable to rise. At last I managed 
to get to bed ; but, oh ! I did not sleep, 
for the drunkard never knbws the bless- 
ings of undisturbed repose. I awoke in 
the night with a raging thirst. My 
mouth was parched, and my throat was 
burning ; and I anxiously groped about 
the room, trying to find more rum, in 
which I sought to quench my dreadful 
thirst. No sooner was one draught ta- 
ken than the horrible dry feeling return- 
ed ; and so I went on, swallowing re- 
peated glassfuls of the spirit, until at last 
I had drained the very last drop which 
the jar contained. My appetite grew by 
what it fed on ; and having a little mo- 
ney by me, I with difficulty got up, made 
myself look as tidy as possible, and then 
wont out to buy more rum, with which I 
returned to the house. The fact will 
perhaps seem incredible, but so it was, 
that I drank spirits continually without 
tasting a morsel of food for the next three 
days. This could ndt last long; a con- 
stitution of iron strength could not en- 
dure such treatment, and mine was par- 
tially broken down by previous dissipa- 
tion. 

" I began to experience a feeling hith- 
erto unknown to me. After the three 
days* drinking to which I have just re- 
ferred, I felt one night, as I lay on my 
bed, an awful sense of something dread- 
ful, coming upon me. It was as if I had 
been partially stunned, and now, in an 
interval of consciousness, was about to 
have the fearful blow which had prostra- 
ted me repeated. There was a craving 
for sleep, sleep — blessed sleep ! But 
my eyelids were as if they could not 
close. Every object around me I beheld 
with startling distinctness, and my hear- 
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ing became unnaturally acute. Then to 
the singing and roaring in my ears would 
suddenly succeed a silence so awful, that 
only the stillness of the grave might be 
compared with it At other times strange 
voices would whisper unintelligible 
words, and the slightest noise would 
make me start like a guilty thing. But 
the horrible burning thirst was insup- 
portable ; and to quench it, and induce 
sleep, I clutched again and again the 
rum bottle, hugged my enemy, and pour- 
ed the infernal* fluid down my parched 
throat. But it was of no use — none. 
I could not sleep. Then I bethought 
me of tobacco ; and, staggering from my 
bed to a shelf near, with great difficulty 
I managed to procure a pipe and some 
matches. I could not stand to light the 
latter, so I lay again on the bed, and 
scraped one against the wall. I began 
to smoke, and the narcotic leaf produced 
a stup.efaction. I dozed a little; but 
feeling a warmth on my face I awoke, 
and discovered my pillow to be on fire ! 
I had dropped a lighted match on the 
bed. By a desperate effort I threw the 
pillow from the bed, and, too exhausted 
to feel annoyed by the burning feathers, 
I sank again into a state of somnolency. 
How long I lay I do not exactly know, 
but I was roused ' from my lethargy by 
the neighbors, who, alarmed by a smell 
of fire, came to my room to ascertain the 
cause. When they took me from my 
bed, the under part of the straw with 
which it was stuffed was smouldering, 
and in a quarter of an hour more must 
have burst into a flame. Had such been 
the case, how horrible would have been 
my fate ; for it is more than probable 
that, in my half-senseless condition, I 
•hould have been suffocated or burned 
to death ! The fright produced by this 
accident and very narrow escape in some 
degree sobered me ; but what I felt more 
than anything else was the exposure. 
Now, all would be known, and I feared 
my name would become more than ever 
a byword and a reproach.'' 

The consequence of this bout was an . 
attack of delirium tremens, the sensa- 
tions of which he describes with fearful 
fidelity. Returning to work as a jour- 
neyman, he endeavored to indulge in his 



vice without exposing himself to the 
world ; but with all his anxiety on this 
point, his habits became notorious, and 
he sank into disrepute and poverty at the 
same time. In the midst of domestic 
miseries thus produced, his wife and 
surviving child perished. He continued 
to drink while they lay dead in the room 
beside him. '^ There, in the room where 
all who loved me were lying in the un- 
conscious slumber of death, was I gaz- 
ing, with a maudlin melancholy imprint- 
ed on my features, on the dead forms of 
those who were flesh of my flesh and 
bone of my bone. During the misera- 
ble hours of darkness, I would steal from 
my lonely bed to the place where my 
dead wife and child lay, and in agony 
of soul pass my shaking hand over their 
cold faces, and then return to mj bed, 
afler a draught of rum, which I had ob- 
tained and hidden under the pillow of 
my wretched couch.^ 

Amidst all this horrible conduct, he 
contrived to obtain at least occasional 
employment We could suppose thai 
there was something about him that 
awakened a kind interest in those around 
him, notwithstanding every delinquency. 
Indeed there can be no doubt, both from 
his earlier and his latter life, that there 
were noble natural elements in this roan ; 
only for the mean time enchained in de- 
basement by passions to whose undivided 
control he had been exposed in the coarse 
of a morally-unprotected youth. The 
good in him was every now and then 
endeavoring to break through. " Mj 
custom,^' he says, '' was to repair to the 
lowest grog-«hops, and there I might 
usually be found, night after night, telling 
facetious stories, smging comic songs, 
or turning books upside down, and read- 
ing them whilst they were moving round, 
to the great delight and wonder of a s^ 
of loafers, who supplied me with drink 
in return. Who would have recognized 
in the gibing mountebank, the circle of 
a laughing, drunken crowd, the son of 
religious parents — one who had been 
devoted and affectionate not very long 
before — one, too, who had felt and ap- 
preciated the pleasures which religion 
alone can bestow ? At times my former 
condition would flash across my mind 
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when, in the midst of riot and revelry, 
conTiction would fasten its quivering ar- 
row in my heart, making it bleed again, 
although I was forced to hide the wound. 
And through the mists of memory my 
mother's face would oflen appear, just 
as it was when I stood by her knee, and 
listened to lessons of wisdom and good- 
ness from her loving lips. I would see 
her mild reproving face, and seem to hear 
her warning voice ; and, surrounded by 
my riotous companions at certain sea- 
sons, reason would struggle for the throne 
whence she had been driven ; and I 
would, whilst enjoying the loud plaudits 
of sots, 

*'8ee a hand they could not see. 
Which beckoned me away.' " 

Gough was a wretched, broken-down, 
half-ragged outcast, whom all had learn- 
ed to shun, when one evening, towards 
the close of 1842, some one tapped his 
shoulder as he walked along the street. 
He could scarcely believe his senses, 
when, turning round, he found a person 
looking kindly upon him — the first time 
such a thing had happened for many 
months. This was an emissary of tem- 
perance, who had marked his miserable 
state. Gough was, by the winning kind- 
ness of this person, induced to come to a 
temperance meeting and sign the pledge. 
He felt at first a sense of relief, and a 
pleasure arising from the honest desire 
to keep a good resolution ; but for a week 
his sufferings from an enfeebled system, 
deprived of its usual though unnatural 
pabulum, were dreadful. Fortunately, 
by the persevering support of the good 
men amongst whom he had fallen, he 
was preserved from relapse. Behold 
now a strange metamorphosis — the mis- 
erable drunken bookbinder finds that he 
can speak in public, with effect, upon 
his late errors! It is discovered that 
he has gifts calculated to be of great ser- 
vice in one of the highest of causes. His 
religious feelings return ; his admirable 
inherent morale is fully evoked ; a won- 
derful oratorical power breaks out in him. 
Multitudes come full of eagerness, and 
hang for hours upon the voice of one 
whom, a few weeks ago, all were anxious 
to shun. In short, Gough begins to cir- 



culate from one temperance meeting to 
another, until he finds it necessary en- 
tirely ia abandon his original trade. Du- 
ring the two ensuing years he labored 
with astonishing activity and success. 
" From the 15th of May, 1843," says he, 
" to the 1st of January, 1845, 1 travelled 
more than twelve thousand miles by land 
and water ; delivered six hundred and 
five public addresses in churches, halls, 
public buildings, and in the open air — 
one hundred and ten of which were in 
the city of Boston alone ; and obtained 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty signatures to the total abstinence 
pledge." It can only be mentioned to 
his honor, that he made one lapse a few 
months after taking the pledge, for he 
was the first to announce it himself; and 
his contrition appears to have been deep, 
sincere, and effectual. 

Gough is now running the career of a 
popular orator in his own country. A 
gentleman who went from curiosity to 
hear him at Philadelphia, and was in- 
duced by his eloquence to take the 
pledge, describes the excitement pre- 
vious to the orator's appearance as ex- 
cessive. The scene is a church; and 
while a little group are pushing through, 
the crowd towards the pulpit, intense 
curiosity is expressed to know which is 
he. At length a young man is distin- 
guished. "That's he!" whispers every- 
body to everybody else. 

"What! that pale thin young man, 
with a brown overcoat buttoned closely 
up to his chin, and looking so attenu- 
ated, that a tolerably persevering gust of 
wind would have had no difficulty in 
puffing him to any required point of the 
compass — that him who has swayed 
multitudes by his oratory — made strong 
men weep like little children, and women 
sob as if their hearts would burst ! Yes ; 
look at his large expressive eyes — mark 
every feature — and you see the stamp 
of no common man there. The young 
apostle of temperance is before us. 

" After a brief address from Mr. 
Marsh, and a prayer from the pastor of 
the church, a hymn was sung, and then 
Mr. Gough came forward. I bad now a 
better opportunity of observing him. His- 
face was pale^ and there needed no very 
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scrutinizing eye to detect on the brow of 
▼oath furrows which time and trouble 
had prematurely ploughed there. His 
cheeks were very pale, somewhat sunken, 
and their muscles were very distinctly 
marked. The mouth, by far the most 
expressive feature of the face, was of a 
benevolent formation (if I may so de- 
scribe it), and at times a smile of inex- 
pressible sweetness lurked about it. A 
quantity of dark hair nearly covered his 
forehead, yet leaving one temple bare, 
indicating a brain of more than ordinary 
capacity. In dress he was extremely 
simple — plain black. Taken altogether, 
I have seldom, at a first glance, felt so 
lively an interest in any celebrated roan 
(and I have seen many) as I did in Mr. 
Ooagh. 

'Mt would be easy enough to give the 
matter of Mr. Gough's address ; but to 
convey anything except a very slender 
idea of his manner, would be a sheer im- 
possibility, and I shall not attempt so 
hopeless a task. To be fully appre- 
ciated, he must be heard. He commenc- 
ed by disclaiming any intention of en- 
tering on an argument, and said that he 
should mainly depend on facts, the re- 
sults of his own experience, or those of 
others which had fallen under his no- 
tice. He then described his own career 
as an intemperate man, and drew pic- 
tures of such terrific power, and yet so 
truthful, that his hearers shuddered as 
they listened to the dreadful details. To 
me intemperance had never before ap- 
peared in all its horrible, startling hide- 
ousness. The impressions made by Mr. 
Oough on his audience seemed to be 
profound ; and many of his pathetic 
anecdotes drew tears ' from eyes unused 
to weep.* 

" It being Sabbath evening, Mr. Gough 
did not indulge in any reminiscences of 
a ludicrous nature, but confined himself 
to a delineation of the awful features of 
intemperance as exhibited every hour in 
our daily paths. His illustrations were 
marvellously felicitous, and most aptly 
introduced. Never did he utter any- 
thing approaching to vulgarity, and oflen 
his eloquence was of a high order. He 
told us that he had never known the ad- 
vantages of education (a fact which none 



would have suspected) ; that he had left 
England at twelve years of age; had 
suffered from poverty and want in their 
direst forms; and had felt, when death 
had robbed him of all who made life 
dear, that he was utterly alone. It was 
the most awfully interesting autobiogra- 
phy I ever listened to. 

" During that week and the week fol- 
lowing, Mr. Gough lectured to congre- 
gated thousands in Philadelphia; and 
so fascinated was I by his eloquence, 
that, with the exception of two meet- 
ings, I heard all his addresses. The ex- 
citement was tremendous. To obtain 
any chance of hearing him, seats were 
obliged to be procured more than an 
hour and a half before the time of com- 
mencement. Gallery and pulpit stairs, 
and aisles, were thronged with people of 
every class. I shall never forget the 
scene at the Chinese Museum, where, 
on two occasions, three thousand people 
paid twenty-five cents for the privilege of 
hearing him; and even then, hundreds 
were unable to obtain admission. Mr. 
Gough enchained that vast audience for 
two hours by one of the most effective 
addresses I ever heard. At one moment 
he convulsed them with merriment, and 
then, as if by the touch of an enchanter's 
wand, he subdued them to tears. It was 
a wonderful display of his power over 
the feelings and passions ; and yet, 
withal, there was so much of humility, 
that bne knew not which most to ad- 
mire — the man or his matter." — Cham- 
bers* 8 EdifAurgk Journal. 



THE RIFLE, A TAIE OP ARKANSAS. 

BT PERCY B. 8T. JOHN. 

Benjamin Smith was perhaps the taO- 
est, most gallant, and popular of all the 
backwoodsmen in the state of Arkansas. 
Young, of manly bearing, and possessed 
of great energy, he had, out of a dense 
plot of forest land, formed in two years, 
aided by a small capital, an excellent 
farm, with a clearing of several acres. 
It happened, however, just as this farm 
was completed, and Benjamin was think- 
ing of commencing operations which 
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should remunerate him for all his labor 
and expense, that his capital was ex- 
hausted. To almost any but an Arkan- 
sas backwoodsman this would have been 
a terrible blow ; but Ben was somewhat 
of a philosopher, and accordingly, one 
fine morninff at daybreak he lefl his hut, 
and seating himself on a blackened stump 
near the door, ruminated on what was to 
be done. He gazed with admiration 
upon his house, the work of his hands, 
on the fenced acres, on the huge piles of 
wood which his own exertions had reared 
around, on a stream close at hand, and 
appeared suddenly struck with the con- 
viction that he really was a very lucky 
fellow. He had all the elen)ents of hap- 
piness within his reach ; but something 
still was wanting. Across Ben's knees 
was his long narrow-bored rifle ; his pow- 
der-horn and pouch hung beside him ; in 
one hand was a knife, in the other a piece 
of wood, which, in order, we suppose, to 
conduce to the concentration of thought, 
he was whittling at in the most deter- 
mined manner. Chip by chip fell around 
him; the thick pinestaff was soon re- 
duced to a bundle of insignificant shav- 
ings ; and just at this instant our hero 
appeared to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of his difficulties. ** Well,'' thought 
he, " I wish I may be shot if it is n't a 
wife I want ! I've got the log, and the 
clearing — I can find meat in plenty 
while I have this rifle, and that 's a red 
fact ; but I want a wife to prepare my 
dinner, and talk to me when I come 
home; and I do believe I should like to 
have a chap about as high as my boot to 
call me ' Pa f ' " And then the vast 
bulk of the Arkansaw backwoodsman 
was shaken with inward laughter. 
" Well, it's about the greatest thing I've 
hit upon for some time ; but I don't ex- 
actly realize how it is to be done. One 
thing is certain, wives don't grow on 
trees like hackle-berries, and I must go 
•to Little Rock." With these words the 
young man rose, and advancing towards 
the hut, fastened the door, and shoulder- 
ing his rifle, at once began his journey 
of fifty or sixty miles. 

Little Rock, in Arkansas, on the fron- 
tier of Texas, is perhaps the most dis- 
reputable town in the whole United 



States; but neither there, nor at the 
White Sulphur Springs, are the enormi- 
ties practised which travellers would per- 
suade us to credit. Still, though Ben 
ran no danger of being choked by being 
forced to '* bolt " a hearty meat-dinner 
in two minutes and a half, nor of being 
gouged, nor shot across the street by ac- 
cident, nor, by committing murder, get- 
ting '* canonized, and elected into the 
States' legislature," it was rather dan- 
gerous for one of his rustic character to 
be domesticated in a town where men of 
such idle, lazy, and swaggering habits 
were assembled. Though Little Rock 
be not strictly an *' Alsatia for all kinds 
of thieves and gamblers, forgers, horse- 
stealers, and the like," though *' gouging, 
stabbing, and shooting " be not the prin- 
cipal occupation of the people, still, be- 
ing a frontier town, whence escape into 
the then independent republic of Texas 
was easy, it was naturally the resort of a 
large number of the class enumerated ; 
a class, despite all that has been said, not 
more numerous across the Atlantic than 
in some places nearer home. 

Ben might easily have found in Little 
Rock a place of residence suited to a 
man of good feeling and moral princi^ 
pies ; but, used to the woods and wilds, 
and the society of rough, good-humored, 
and well-meaning borderers like himself, 
he yielded to the request of the first stray 
acquaintance he met, and accompanied 
him to about the very worst boarding- 
house in the place. We should be sorry 
to induct our readers into the mysteries 
of such an establishment; suffice it, that 
Ben saw and heard enough to have made 
any thinking man take to flight. But 
Ben, who had required two years to find 
out that he wanted a wife, was not likely 
to discover in one evening that he was in 
a false position ; and so rapid, with a 
simple-minded man, is the process of 
contamination from evil communication^ 
that that one night sufficed almost to ruin 
our hero forever. Giving way to drink — 
the root of the greatest amount of crime — 
the backwoodsman forgot himself. From 
drinking a little, he advanced to much. 
Before, however, his reason had become 
completely prostrated, he noticed, sitting 
in one corner, a man who, from his dress 
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and appearance, appeared one of the 
many Poles who had taken refuge in the 
United Stales. Quiet, unobtrusive, and 
silent, he joined neither in the song nor 
the maddening games which served to 
murder time; but with a modest glass 
before him, which remained almost un- 
touched, interfered with no one. At 
length a fellow called on him to join the 
company, and be sociable. The Pole, 
with a mild bow, that seemed to speak 
his sorrow at his situation, replied that 
he never drank or gambled. The fellow, 
irritated at what he chose to consider a 
covert sneer, would have quarrelled with 
the old man; but Ben interfered, and 
declared that, before the Pole should be 
injured, they must take his life. There 
was a fire m the squatter^s eye that si- 
lenced the bully, and the Pole remained 
unmolested. But time passed, and Ben 
drank deep and played deep ; and on re- 
tiring to bed, money, rifle, and everything 
but the most necessary articles of clotl^ 
inff, had changed owners. 

Morning came, and the borderer felt 
that his expedition in search of a wife 
had had a bad beginning. There was 
something, he was sure, radically wrong; 
but, before he could arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion as to where the error 
lay, his companions had joined him, and 
without much difficulty persuaded him 
to endeavor a redemption of his evil for- 
tune. To spare ourselves the pain of 
narrating the fall of our hero, we may at 
once state that, at the end of a fortnight, 
he had become an accomplished speci- 
men of a Southern loafer, as idlers are 
called in the United States. One after- 
noon, at the expiration of this time, re- 
duced to beggary, without the arms 
which might supply him with food, Ben 
walked through the well-laid-out town of 
Little Rock in search of the refreshing 
influence of the open air. But he was 
no longer the sturdy woodsman, who 
could fell an ox, and eat him too, in no 
very considerable period ; and as he 
strolled along, he grew faint and weary. 
Looking round for a shady spot where to 
rest his easily-fatigued limbs, the squat- 
ter discovered a pile of logs, close by an 
uninhabited house, and opposite to one 
which was occupied. It was advancing 



towards evening, and Ben was here 
at>out to give way to the gentle influence 
of the hour, and fall into a deep sleep, 
while nature was veiling her beauties for 
the night, when his eye accidentally 
wandered to a window opposite, at which 
sat at work a young and lovely girl — 
the very being, it seemed, of which he 
had dreamt when seated on his old stump 
opposite the hut reared with his own 
hands. Ben rose to a sitting posture, 
and, scarcely daring to breathe, lest he 
should scare the beautiful vision, gazed 
upon her with delight and admiration. 
Her feminine occupation wholly absorbed 
her attention; and for some time the 
squatter enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
such a creature as he felt would make 
the woods more delightful than the 
famed earthly paradise of ancient days. 
Suddenly the door of the house opened, 
and the old Pole, coming out, advanced 
rapidly towards our hero. 

'* My good friend," he said, " allow 
me to thank you for the generous man- 
ner in which you lately interfered to 
save me from insult. I was that night 
houseless, and forced to take shelter 
where I could, and unfortunately did so 
at the boarding-house, where I escaped 
injury only through your kindness.'* 

During the delivery of this speech, 
Ben had remained with d|)en mouth star- 
ing at the interlocutor, and blushing like 
a sir] fresh from a board ing-schooL De- 
cidedly there was good in Ben at bot- 
tom. When the Pole concluded, he 
muttered some incoherent word?, at 
which the other smiled, and invited him 
to follow him into the house. The 
young man arose, as it were in a dreara, 
and walked behind the stranger without 
saying a word. To his surprise and con- 
fusion, the old man led him into the very 
room occupied by the young girl, to 
whom he was introduced as the bold 
youth who had perhaps saved her father's 
life on a late occasion. While Ben was 
overwhelmed with varied feelings, the 
daughter of the old Polish officer rose, 
and welcomed him with the most un- 
affected kindness; and before half an 
hour was over, the rude squatter was 
seated at the evening meal of his new 
friends, who, though poor, had still more 
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than absolute necessaries. Encouraged 
by the friendly hospitality of the Euro- 
pean fugitives, Ben at length, partly to 
extenuate his own late acts, frankly told 
his story. The manner of the old man, 
hitherto kind, but a little protective, 
became cordial and pleased. When the 
squatter told how he had, after two 
years^ thought, come to the sudden con- 
clusion that a wife, and in due time a 
family, would wonderfully enliven his 
rude log-hut, the daughter was inclined 
to laugh; but a glance at the deeply- 
moved young man, a tear that glistened 
in his eye, the look of hopeless admira- 
tion that he cast upon herself, restrained 
the feeling, and Emily Duraski scarcely 
spoke another word that evening. Some 
matter of deep moment appeared to en- 
gage her whole thoughts. 

When the young man had concluded. 
Colonel Duraski — for such was the 
father^s name — rose, and going to 
another room, presently returned with 
a magnificent rifle, and all the necessary 
appurtenances. These he laid beside 
Ben. " Young man," said he, " you 
have erred grievously ; but a steady res- 
olution to act honorably will restore the 
greatest evil-doer to society. Without 
arms, you are powerless in the woods. 
Take these ; but, as I am a poor man, I 
make this reservation — you must make 
over to roe your farm, and you must not 
go near it for three months. If, at the 
expiration of that period, you can pay 
me for this rifle, . I restore you your 
home ; if not, it is mine forever.^* Ben, 
onder the influence of the daughter's 
beauty, agreed to and signed everything ; 
and an hour afterwards, left the house a 
rifle and its accoutrements the richer, 
but, unless he could raise a hundred dol- 
lars, forever deprived of his hard-earned 
home. But Ben hoped. There were 
buffalo, bears, and other wild animals in 
the woods, whose skins were valuable ; 
and the backwoodsman resolved to earn 
the rifle, and preserve at the same time 
his farm — and who knows what ambi- 
tious views were behind ? 

Distrusting his own powers of resist- 
ance, Ben Smith left Little Rock be- 
hind him a( once ; nor did he pause un- 
til be had placed it ten good miles behind 



him. He then found himself in the very 
thick of a virgin forest, with deep dark- 
ness settled over all nature. With the 
circumstances, returned all Ben's wood- 
craft and joyous love of a night beneath 
the blue sky, alone amid the overhanging 
sycamores, oaks, and beech. To collect 
wood, to make a roaring Are, and to spit 
a wild turkey, shot while roosting, was 
the work of a very short time ; and then 
the young man sat down to await the 
moment when his evening meal should 
be ready. His first thoughts took an 
unlucky direction. He recollected that, 
on the previous night, instead of being 
alone, he was rioting amid excited and 
applauding companions, and, from the 
habit of such false excitement, he now 
felt low-spirited, and without hope.* From 
being gloomy, his thoughts became evil. 
On his pale face, as the flicker of the 
blazing logs illumined it, one might have 
read the struggle of strong and angry 
passions. He gazed with admiration at 
the beautiful rifle at his feet : he felt that 
he could never part with it. But why 
should a stranger claim his inheritance, 
his home, the work of his hands, if he 
failed to raise a hundred dollars? The 
very idea of being deprived of bis hut 
and clearing worked him up to fury, and, 
as he sat beside the burning fire, he 
vowed in his heart that the Pule should 
never own his home. Fierce and terri- 
ble were his impulses; in thought he 
had been a very murderer. While he 
already gazed around with terror and 
alarm at the gloomy vistas of the forest, 
as if expecting the ministers of vengeance 
to come forth, there arose before him 
another picture. It was as if he had 
dreamt a dream. He sat within a rude 
but warm hut, furnished, as the indus- 
trious and painstaking pioneers of civil- 
ization usually furnish their homes, with 
all that is necessary, and nothing that is 
superfluous. A bright gladsome blaze 
rose upon the mud-made hearth, casting 
its cheerful light upon a room which 
contained other charms than the creature 
comforts. An old man slept in a rough 
arm-chair ; a lovely woman gazed upon 
the dreamer with affection ; while on his 
own knees, and in his arms, and on the 
ground^ and in every imaginable place, 
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were little cherubs, whose faces were so 
▼erj like his, and so very like hers, that 
to tell whom they really resembled was 
impossible. Ben started. He had really 
dozed ; but it was perhaps the most for- 
tunate doze that ever happened to man. 
Heaving a deep sigh, a sense of his own 
unworthiness came upon him ; and the 
reflection that, had he acted with com- 
mon prudence, he might with ease have 
realized the exquisite picture which had 
come upon him with all the calming in- 
6uence of the domestic tiffections, made 
him see in its true light his late incon- 
fliderate and foolish conduct. Ben, as 
he now ate his meal, for once iii his life 
thought with rapidity, and determined to 
act with energy and good-will. His bit- 
ter feefmgs against hi3 Polish benefactor 
made him blush with shame, and he re- 
solved that the rifle, which he admired 
80 much, should be paid for even with 
interest. 

For about a month the backwoodsman 
wandered through the vast woods of the 
Arkansas, hunting with indefatigable 
seal, and collecting the results of his 
chase in a small cavern, where he took 
up his quarters, at no great distance 
from his former location. One night, 
on returning home heavily loaded with 
spoils, as he stepped up towards a hole 
in the side of a rock, in which he was 
about to rest himself for the night, an 
angry growl made him hesitate and drop 
his burden. The practised woodsman 
recognized in the sound the peculiar 
tones of a panther grumbling over a 
bone. It was almost pitch-dark, and 
yet Ben fired by the dim gray light of a 
few stars ; and his shot told. The next 
instant the panther was upon hitn. The 
hunter dropped his rifle, and clutched 
the long knife which every Arkansaw 
borderer carries at his belt. The 
wounded beast flew to his lefl shoulder, 
which it grasped in its teeth with an en^^ 
ergy and ferocity that would have proved 
fatal, had not the long bright blade 
gained the panther's heart at the same 
instant. The beast growled, let go its 
hold, and fell dead. For a moment, Ben 
stood erect, proud and glad of his victo- 
ry ; but the next instant he felt a sensa- 
tion of pain in his shoulder and lefl arm, 



which satisfied him that he was danger- 
ously, if not mortally wounded. It had 
been from a natural feeling that he se- 
lected for his new abode a spot within 
two miles of his log-house ; and thither, 
af\er hastily stanching his wounds, it 
seemed necessary that he should attempt 
to go, though he should die on the way. 
Fearful that faintness might overcome 
his strength, he immediately proceeded 
on his journey, and in less than an hour 
was in sight of his home. Since his on- 
fortunate visit to Little Rock, he had not 
approached it any nearer than the scene 
of his late struggle. When he now 
stood within the clearing, astonishment 
rooted him to the ground. Cattle lowed, 
pigs grunted, a watch-dog barked, and 
smoke curled from the chimney. From 
the half-open door streamed the light of 
the blazing logs. Ben paused irreso- 
lutely ; his heart beat with a strange and 
wild violence ; but faintness was creep- 
ing over him, and, mustering courage, 
he staggered towards the door, and hav- 
ing reached it, fell insensible within the 
walls of his own log-hut. 

It was some time ere Ben revived, and 
then his surprise was still greater than 
before. The old Pole and his lovely 
daughter, with two farm-laborers, stood 
around him. 

" Well, my friend," said the Pole, 
while concluding the dressing of his 
wounds, *' you are come s<H)ner than we 
expected ; but you are right welcome. 
How come you to be in this terrible 
state?" 

Ben could not reply : his whole fac- 
ulties were bent upon the lovely being 
who stood, pale and anxious, waiting his 
recovery. 

" Nay, father," said Emily Doraski, a 
faint blush illumining her features, ** he 
is not yet strong enough to speak." 

"The rifle! — the rifle!" cried Ben 
at the same moment ; " send your men 
in search of it;" and in a few I'apid 
words he explained where it would be 
found. 

Colonel Duraski took note of the di- 
rections, and, followed by his two men, 
leading a horse, hurried himself in search 
of the valuable instrument. Ben and 
Emily were left alone. The latter im- 
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mediately attended to the sufferer's 
wants, gave him a strong and refreshing 
cup of tea, made him a meal so comfort- 
able and tempting, and hurried about 
ivith a zeal so ready, that it went to the 
backwoodsman^s heart. As he lay on 
his couch, and gazed upon her as she 
moved about, her very manner lending a 
charm to everything, Ben felt that he 
again saw her who alone could make life 
in the woods joyous and happy. At 
length she came and seated herself be- 
side him, having ministered to all his 
grants. 

"How shall I ever thank you," said 
poor Ben, a deep shade of stern sorrow 
settling on his face, " for all this gentle 
kindness — I that deserve nothing?" 

" Say not so," replied the girl, warm- 
ly ; " you deserved all when you saved 
my father from contumely and insult. 
He was seeking such a farm as this 
when you met him. But, Mr. Ben 
Smith," continued Emily, in the most 
bewitching and fascinating manner, 
while a faint color again flushed across 
her face, " I abjure you, in the name of 
everything that makes me thank you^ to 
be frank, and tell me why you look so 
miserable ? " 
• ** My wounds," began Ben, confusedly. 

"No — you are too much of a man 
for that," said the girl, gaily. " I insist 
upon .your speaking the truth." 

** Lady," replied Ben, gravely, " I 
will. I am well aware I shall merit 
your contempt and scorn. I have seen 
you but twice, Miss Duraski, and the 
poor backwoodsman has dared to love 
where love is hopeless." 

'' And that is all 1 " began the lovely 
Polonaise with a smile ; but, checking 
herself, she said gravely, "I thank you 
for your frankness. I knew, however, 
before you spoke, that you did feel for 
me some such silly fancy ; and had I not 
had some idea that my father entertained 
a wish — that is, had an idea — that — 

that you might like me — I " But 

she could go no further, for Ben, giving 
her no time to conclude, seized her 
hand with a wild stare, so utterly mad- 
mau-likc, as to cause very great alarm 
for an instant to the young lady. 

" Your father had some idea ? — I am 



dreaming — but I am not able to beat 
this suspense. I cannot. Miss Duraski, 
if your father accepts me as a son-in-law, 
what will be your answer when I put the 
question to you ? ^^ 

She made no reply: her head was 
bowed down : the rich crimson rushed 
in full tide to her cheeks; and then, 
mastering courage, she said, " I believe 
I should prove an obedient daughter." 

Ben jumped up : his wounds were for- 
gotten. It was too much for the huge 
Arkansaw, however. He attempted not 
to approach his half-betrothed bride; 
but after dancing round the room for a 
minute, burst into a loud and prolonged 
fit of laughter. A few seconds recalled 
him to reason ; and then, taking the fair 
girPs hand, he poured forth, in bis rough 
way, such a history of his feelings for 
the month previous, as made the Polish 
beauty alternately smile and weep. The 
borderer's frank and manly bearing made 
him rise rapidly in her estimation, and 
when the father returned, they were so 
deeply engaged in mutual professions of 
esteem, that they noticed not his en- 
trance. Their proximity, and the girl's 
hand unresistingly held by the young 
man, spoke volumes. As they were 
both taken by surprise, they had pres- 
ence of mind not to affect concealment. 
Neither moved. 

" Hollo! " cried the colonel ; " yoo 
arc a pretty sick man, to be sure — in 
half an hour to wheedle yourself into my 
child's good graces ! " 

" Not in half an hour, father,^^ said 
Emily, rising and advancing towards 
him. " Recollect, for a month past, yoa 
have been showing me the great advan- 
tages that would accrue to me by be- 
coming mistress of this homestead ; and 
you see I have been mercenary enough 
to make sure of it at once." 

" So, then, all is arranged ? " said the 
colonel with a laugh. 

" Everything but the day," exclaimed 
Ben boldly. 

" I thank Heaven it is so," said the 
Polish exile, solemnly : " I could wish 
for my child no better fate than to be 
your wife. I return you your house, 
and give you the rifle." 

" You will do neither, my dear sir. I 
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have, I think, earned the hundred dol- 
lars ; and as to the farm, I have a par- 
ticular desire it should come to me as 
your daughter's portion." 

The young man was right. He had 
earned his rifle. A happy and gladsome 
sight were the three that evening — the 
worthy father, the proud lover, and the 
girl, discovering each moment in her 
future husband some new trait that made 
him worthier in her eyes. They were 
married ; and on the occasion of the 
wedding, everybody remarked with cu- 
riosity that the bride wore a short cloak, 
lined with a panther's tawny hid''. Va- 
rious were the surmises ; but none knew 
that to the original owner of the skin was 
perhaps owing the present happy union. 
It was happy. 

In due time Ben was called '' PaP' at 
which he laughed until Mrs. Emily Smith 
thought he would never stop. 

" Well," he said, " my dear wife, I do 
realize it at last. I am a happy hus- 
band, a proud father ; and all, my dear 
sir," addressing the Pole, " through our 
bargain abqut the rifle." 



NOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

I. It is a well-known fact that none of 
the inferior animals can make a fire. 
Even the orang-outang, when he comes 
npon a fire le^ by man in the woods, 
though he may warm himself by the em- 
bers, never thinks of prolonging the 
blaze by adding fresh fuel : this is a step 
beyond the range of his capabilities. 
Man alone is a fire-using animal; and 
however simple it may appear, the light- 
ing of a fire is an art, and an art that re- 
quires some skill too, as any one may as- 
certain who attempts it for the first 
time. Amongst the thousands of indi- 
viduals in civilized society, how very 
few (except those regularly trained to it) 
could kindle a fire if lefl to their own 
resources ! Yet how expertly will every 
savage perform this office. Mr. C. Dar- 
win thus describes the operation as per- 
formed by his two Tahitian guides, after 
they had taken up their night's lodgings 
on the ridge of a high mountain : — ** By 
the aid of strips of bark for twine, the 



stems of bamboos for rafters, and the 
large leaf of the banana for a thatch, the 
Tahitians in a few minutes built an ex- 
cellent house, and with the withered 
leaves made a sofl bed. A light was 
procured by rubbing a blunt-pointed 
stick, of a peculiarly white and ^ery light 
wood, in a groove made in another, un- 
til, by friction, the dust of the wood be- 
came ignited. This was the work of a 
few seconds ; but to a person who does 
not understand the art, it requires the 
greatest exertion. Having made a small 
fire of sticks, they placed a score of 
stones, of about the size of cricket-balls, 
on the burning wood. In about ten 
minutes' time the sticks were consumed, 
and the stones hot They had previoos- 
ly folded up, in small parcels of leaves, 
pieces of beef, fish, ripe and unripe ba- 
nanas, and the tops of the wild aram. 
These green parcels were laid in a layer 
between two layers of the hot stones, and 
the whole then covered up with earth, 
so that no smoke or steam could escape. 
In about a quarter of an hour the whole 
was most deliciously cooked." 

The Guacho, or native of the Pampas, 
uses a different method in procuring a 
fire. Taking an elastic stick, alKtot 
eighteen inches long, he presses one end 
on his breast, and the other, which is 
pointed, in a hole in a piece of wood, 
and then rapidly turns the curved part, 
like acarpenter^s centre-bit, till the wood 
ignites. In the chill and humid climate 
of the Falkland Islands, the same obser- 
vant traveller again remarks — " It was 
very surprising to see the Guachos, in the 
midst of rain, and everything soaking 
wet, with nothing more than a tinder- 
box and a piece of rag, immediately 
make a fire. They sought beneath the 
tufls of grass and bushes for a few dry 
twigs, and these they rubbed into fibres; 
then surrounding them with coarser 
twigs, something like a bird^s nest, they 
put the rag, with its spark of fire, in the 
middle, and covered it up. The Desi 
being then, held up to the wind, by de- 
grees it smoked more and more, and at 
last burst out into flames. I do not 
think any other method would have had 
a chance of succeeding with such damp 
materials." 
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II. It is singular to think that our an* 
cestors^ the ancient Britons, li?ed in a 
state of almost complete nudity; and 
that in this state they enjoyed robust 
health in a climate that to us, their civ- 
ilized descendants, demands many folds 
of warm clothing, besides comfortable 
houses and fires. Yet the natives of 
Patagonia, . inhabiting a country still 
*colder than Britain, eo quite naked at 
the present time. They are described 
as a tall and robust race, though living 
in the lowest grade of savage simplicity. 
Such is the effect of habit in the animal 
system. Perhaps, on the whole, a low 
temperature is more conducive to both 
mental and bodily vigor than a high one, 
for, generally speaking, nations of the 
temperate and even frigid zones are 
Ibiind more energetic than those of the 
tcM'rid. Yet it is only in so far as the 
severity of the dimate enjoins industry 
and the arts, that these favorable results 
occur, for Mr. Darwin's description of 
the n&tives of Wollaston island. Terra 
del Fuego, is by no means an engaging 
one. " While going on shore," says he, 
** we pulled alongside a canoe with six 
Fuegians. These were the most abject 
and miserable creatures I anywhere be- 
held. On the east coast the natives have 
Guanaco cloaks, and on the west they 
possess seal-skins. Amongst these cen- 
tral tribes the men generally have an ot- 
ter-skin, or sorde small scrap about as , 
large as a pocket-handkerchief, which is 
barely sufficient to cover their backs as 
low down as their loins. It is laced 
across the breast by strings, and accord- 
ing as the wind blows, it is shifled from 
side to side. But these Fuegians in ^he 
canoe were quite naked ; and even one 
full-grown woman was absolutely so. It 
was raining heavily, and the fresh water, 
together with the spray, trickled down 
her. body. In another harbor not far 
distant, a woman, who was suckling a 
recently-born child, came one day along- 
side the vessel, and remained there 
whilst the sleet fell and thawed on her 
naked bosom, and on the skin of her na- 
ked child. These poor wretches were 
stunted in their growth, their hideous 
faces bedaubed with white paint, their 
skins filthy and greasy, their hair entan- 
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gled, their voices discordant, their ges- 
tures violent, and without dignity. View- 
ing such men, one can hardly make one's- 
self believe they are fellow-creatures, 
and inhabitants of the same world.*' 

III. The inhabitants of mountainous 
countries remain much more fixed and 
rooted to their native soil than the inhab* 
itanto of plains. The Welsh and High- 
land Scotch have stuck to their mountains 
and kept themselves apart from other 
racesy for many centuries ; while the in- 
habitants of the plains and more accessi^ 
hie parts of Britain have undergone in- 
terminable intermixtures. There is a 
people inhabiting the mountainous parts 
of Ithe north-west of India, called the 
Sia-posh, that in physical appearance, 
manners, and. language, preserve much 
of the characiter common to the original 
stock whence the great Indo-European 
nations ^rung. Take ene of these large- 
featured, fair, blue-eyed, and red-haired 
Indians, and j^ace him beside a Scot 
or Wekhman, and the physical resem- 
blance will be very apparent. What ap- 
pears even more strange, their languages 
will be found to have had the same deri- 
vation, and a great many words are still 
common t6 the three. Thus many names 
of familiar objects are nearly identical 
in the Sia-posh, the Wdsh, and the an- 
cient Erse; and so are the numerals 
from one to twenty. All these, too, bear 
a common relation to the same words in 
the Sanscrit-— the original root from 
whence these differeiit dialecu are sup- 
posed to have originated. Strange at- 
tachment of the human affections, that 
the more rugged and wild the country, 
the more is the heart bound up in it — 

(I For the fierce whirlwind, And the torrent'f roar, 
Bot bind Uiem to their nttUve moantalnt more.**^ 

Yet it is a fitting arrangement, otherwise 
much of the earth's surface would be 
lefl untenanted. The inhabitants of the 
plains, again, have a migratory tendency ; 
they move onward, and carry improve- 
ments in their train> and thus serve to 
spread population, and diffuse the arts 
of civilization. With a wide extent of 
fertile prairies, and rich alluvial soil 
spread out before them, the go-a-head 
tendencies of the Americans, are much 
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more beneficial than more sedentary 
habits could be. 

IV. It is a mistake to suppose that 
animals in a state of nature are exempt 
from diseases. All organic beings are 
liable to interruptions of their functions, 
and even derangements of their structure ; 
though, on the whole, healthy action is 
the rule, and disease the exception. We 
find plants even extremely liable to all 
kinds of diseases, and so it must be with 
animals. They suffer from atmospheric 
changes, either affecting their bodies di- 
rectly, or the substances on which they 
feed ; they are annoyed, and often seri- 
ously afflicted, by parasites, which live 
on and within their bodies; and dcca- 
sionally by derangements and malforma- 
tions of organic structure in the me- 
chanism of their own frames. Thus it has 
been well ascertained that epidemics oc- 
casionally produce great havoc among 
gregarious quadrup^s and birds. Dr. 
^Richardson mentions that on some occa- 
sions great mortalities take place among 
the beavers of North America. We 
know that grouse in this country not un- 
frequently die in great numbers during 
some unhealthy seasons ; and Lewis and 
Clarke mention having shot, from among 

• the herds of buffalo in the Rocky Moun*- 
tains, individuals that were so diseased 
and emaciated as to be unfit for use. In 
our zoological gardens, may frequently 
be seen the bilious and half-blind tiger, 
the paralytic fox with twinkling, half-shut 
eye and lifeless, trembling limb, the 
phthisical monkey, and the skin-diseased, 
drooping bird. All this, to be sure, is 
the effect of confinement, irregular and 
improper feeding, and impure air, and 
is so far an illustration of the melan- 
choly effects of such practices as are 
self-imposed upon man in society ; but it 
at the same time shows that even the in- 
ferior animals have all the same predis- 
positions to disease, if the same baneful 
influences surround them, and if reason, 
or rather unreason, is allowed to inter- 
fere with their natural impulses and 
habits. 

V. Birds, as regards structure, are 
perhaps the most perfectly endowed, as 
they are certainly the most beautiful and 
linteresting, of the lower animals. In 
birds there is an admirable mechanism 



and adaptation both for gliding in the 
air and swimming in the water. They 
have a light but strong and compact 
skeleton, great and enduring muscular 
powers, a large nervous system, and most 
of the senses, in a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Their digestive and assimilatory 
powers are vigorous and perfect, and 
their respiratory organs are large : the 
consequence is, that their animal heat 
and vigor are superior to that of most 
other classes of animals. In general, the 
brain is large in prq|>ortion to the size 
of the body, and the instinctive powers 
are very perfect. A few kinds are rather 
dull and stupid, such as the gannets, nod- 
dies, &c. ; but the parrot, magpie, raren, 
and many others, show great vivacity 
and quickness of intellect 

The bright and beautiful plumage of 
many Jtinds, the musical notes of oUiers, 
the migratory motions of several classes, 
pointing out, and associated with, the 
successive changes of spring, autamn, 
and winter, all tend to invest with'a high 
degree of interest those aerial creatures 
of the sky and waters. They form the 
ornaments of animated nature, as flow- 
ers and blossoms constitute the beauties 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

The eggs of birds are variously tinted 
and mottled, and hence they become ob- 
jects of interest to the collector. In this 
diversity of color nature has doubtless 
some final end in view ; and though not 
in every instance, yet in many, we can 
certainly see a design in the adaptation 
of the colors to the purpose of conceal- 
ment, according to the habits of the va- 
rious classes of birds. Thus, as a gen- 
eral rule, the eggs of birds which have 
their nests in dark holes, or which con- 
struct nests that almost completely ex- 
clude the light, are white ; as is also the 
case with those birds that constantly 
sit on their eggs or leave them only for 
a short time during the night. Eggs of 
a light-blue or light-green tint will also 
be found in nests that are otherwise well 
concealed; while, on the other hand, a 
great proportion of those nests that are 
in exposed situations have eggs varying 
in tints and spots in a remarkable de- 
gree, corresponding with the colors of 
external objects in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. Thus a dull-green color is 
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comiDon in most ga]]inaceou3 birds, that 
form their nests in grass, and in aquatic 
birds among green sedges; a brighter 
green color is prevalent among birds that 
nestle among trees and bashes ; and a 
brown mottled color is found .in those 
eggs that are deposited among furze, 
heath, shingle, and gray rooks and stones. 

We find th^ same adaptations of color 
to the objects immediately around them, 
and evidently for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, among many defenceless animals, 
and among the young of many birds that 
follow their parents along the ground in 
search .of food. Thus th^ color of the 
hare is the same as that of the brown 
furze or half-withered grass among which 
it lives; the color of many birds that 
perch in trees is of a congenial* green ; 
and so is that of many insects, lizards, 
and reptiles, that live among grass and 
greeo herbage. The young partridges 
can scarcely be discovered from the 
brown mould or withered grass among 
which they nestle, or the young grouse 
from the heather of a congenial tint. 

The swallow is a bird that all delight 
to welcome, and to look at as it darts 
through the air ; but few care for inspect- 
ing it nearer, for it has no great splendor 
of plumage; audits wide mouth, short 
feet, and untamable nature, make an in- 
timacy with it rather to be avoided than 
coveted. " Yet," says Sir H. Davy, " he 
is one of my favorite birds, and a rival of 
the nightingale, for he glads my sense of 
seeiing as much as the other does my 
sense of hearing. He is the joyous 
prophet of the year, the harbinger of- the 
best season ; he lives a life of enjoyment 
amongst the loveliest forms of nature. 
Winter is unknown to him ; and he leaves 
the green meadows of England in au- 
tumn for the myrtle and orange groves 
of Italy, and for the palms of Africa. He 
has always objects of pursuit, and his 
success is secure. Even the beings se- 
lected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, 
and transient. The ephemerae are saved 
by his means from a slow and lingering 
death in the evening, and killed in a mo- 
ment when thdy have known nothing of 
life but pleasure. He is the constant 
destroyer of insects, the friend of man, 
and with the stork and ibis, may be re- 



garded as a sacred bird. His instinct, 
which gives him his appointed season, 
and which teaches him always when and 
where to move, may be regarded as flow- 
ing fVom a Divine source ; and he be- 
longs to the oracles of nature, which 
speak the awful and intelligible language 
of a present Deity." 

Every one has remarked the manner 
in which birds of prey float, as it were, 
without any effort, and with steady, ex- 
panded wings, at great heights in the at- 
mosphere. This they are enabled to do 
from the quantity of air contained in 
the air-cells of their bodies, which air 
being taken in at a low level in the at- 
mosphere, of course rarefies and expands 
as the bird ascends Into higher regions. 
Their rapidity of descent must be ac- 
complished by the sudden expulsion of 
this air, aided by their muscular efibrts. 
Of all birds, the condor mounts highest 
into the atmosphere. Humboldt describes 
the flight of this bird in the Andes to be 
at least 20,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. From the cave of Antisana, elevat- 
ed 12,958 feet above the level of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, he saw this bird soaring at 
a perpendicular height of 6876 ieet. It 
is a remarkable circumstance, says he, 
that this bird, which for hours continues 
to fly about in regions where the air is 
so rarefied, all at once descends to the 
edge of the sea, and thus in a few min- 
utes passes through all the varieties o 
climate. At a height of 20,000 feet, the 
air-cells of the condor, which are filled 
in the lowest regions, must be inflated in 
an extraordinary manner. Many years 
ago, Uiloa expressed his astonishment 
that the vulture of the Andes could fly 
at a height where the mean pressure of 
the air is only fourteen inches. It was 
then imagined, from experiments made 
with the air pump, that no animal could 
live in so rare a medium ; but Humboldt 
has seen the barometer on Chimborazo 
fall to thirteen inches eleven lines ; and 
Guy Lussac respired for a quarter of an 
hour in an atmosphere whose pressure 
was even less than this. At these heights, 
man generally finds himself reduced to 
a painful state of debility, while the con- 
dor, on the contrary, appears to breathe 
freely. Of all living beings, it appears 
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to be the one that can rise at will to the 
greatest distance from the earth's surface. 
Occasionally, small insects are carried 
iniroliintarily even higher by ascending 
currents of air« 

It is a beatttififl sight, in a still lake, 
to watch the swan plying its way ** with 
oary feet/' or to see a flock of them as- 
sume the double line, one behind^ the 
other, and meeting at an angle like the 
letter V. Th» is the practice of other 
aquatic fowl, as ducks and geese, not 
only in swimming, but when on wing 
high in the air. Does this double line 
and acute angle which they form lessen 
the resistance of the air or the water, 
and thus render the average flight of 
those in the rear easier ? Undou^edly, 
supposing the flock an individual mass, 
this is the exact form of angle which of* 
fers the least resistance to a fluid raedi-» 
um, such as air or water. This has been 
demonstrated in the case of a boat ; but 
whether the same holds in the case of a 
figure formed of separate and distinct 
individuals, we are not mathematicians 
enough to determine. The presumption 
is in the affirmative, for nature docs- no* 
thing in viiin ; and the fact that the bird 
in the van is successively relieved by 
those in the rear, would point out that 
the leader's efibrts were greater than 
those behind, and required in this way 
to be relieved. 



UNSPOKEN, LANGUAGE. 

It is remarkable that, while the granv- 
mar of our spoken tongue is taught in 
untold thousands of academies, there is 
no institution of any kind for instruction 
in that equally useful language which is 
neither written nor spoken. There 
seems to be no good reason why this 
kind of language should not be taught in 
a systematic and — so to speak — gram* 
matical manner ; for, if it may be said 
that it comes naturally to us all, so, it 
may be said, does the employment of our 
mother tongue ; and yet, as everybody 
knows, we cannot use that correctly 
without training. I would therefore 
humbly suggest the introduction into 
our principal schools and colleges of 



departments for the various leading 
branches of wordless speech, all of them 
under competent masters and mistresMs, 
as the case might be. 

An important department would be 
the various means of expressing anger, 
indignation, contempt, and othar strong 
passions in the wordless manner. It 
ought to comprise classes for individoals 
of various sexes and ages. For exara- 
pie, there might be one composed of 
young ladies, to teach them the proper 
methods of showing how much they are 
offended, from a sulky look for an un- 
reasonable papa or mamma, to a con- 
temptuous toss of disdain for a swain 
who has inade a non-reverential remark. 
It would be of particular consequence to 
train them to the art of cutting, for 
which purpose it might be necessary lo 
set up a figure like the quintal of the 
tournament-ground, upon which to prac- 
tise the desired art. Past this they 
would be paraded at a proper walking 
pace, and taught to (ook at it as if ibey 
did not see it, or know what it waa^ 
Cutting, we should think, might be 
taught to clever pupils in from §>nr to 
six lessons. 

The moat expressive methods of aJaro- 
ming doors would form the business of a 
general class ; for this is a form of si- 
lent, though not noiseless rhetoric, for 
which almost all have occasion. Doors 
may be slammed in a great variety of 
ways, each having its own peculiar sig- 
nification. For instance, there is the 
sulky slam — a heavy, dull mode, yet 
necessary for its own particular shaude of 
IMing.. There is also the pert, con- 
temptuous slam, — a sharp, snappish 
sound, which seems to say, '* I despise 
you." Then there is the thandering 
slam, for towering passions only, and 
which generally shakes the whole tene- 
ment from garret to cellar. On all of 
these, and other dams, there would of 
course be sub-rariations for various par- 
ties. For example, a servant's angry 
slam against a mistress who has been so 
unreasonable as to point out a fauh ; a 
son's slam against his father on being re- 
fused a horse ; &^. When all the vari- 
eties of the art are considered, we cooM 
not expect that, in private tuitioii. slaai- 
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niing could be well taught in less than 
twelve lessons. 

An important department would be 
that for teaching the various means of 
expressing derogatory opinions of friends 
and acquaintance independently of wprds. 
The utility of the non-verbal language is 
here so great, that all must be sensible of 
it. Particular care would be necessary 
in the selection of teachers, particularly 
those who had to train young commer- 
cial men in the methods of indicating 
degrees of credit-worUiiness ; and those, 
again, of the female sex who gave in- 
structions in the best modes of denoting 
the state of reputations. The nicest 
caution and delicacy being here neces- 
sary, it would be prc^r to engage only 
first-rate talent, and to pay it extremely 
well. We can imagine the class-rooms 
for this department presenting curious 
scenes. Nods, winks, elevations of the 
eyebrows, shrugs, affectedly-concerned 
looks, would he seen passing between 
teachers and pupils in a surprising man- 
ner. A master might be seen giving 
lessons in the laying oC a finger signifi- 
cantly across the lips, for half an hour 
at a time. A spectatdr unacquainted 
with the object would be apt to suppose 
the class, a congregation of lunatics, 
when, in reality, it was engaged in pre- 
paration for 9ome of the most important 
duties of social life. This allusion, by 
the way, reminds us of one of the things 
to be taught in this department ; name- 
ly, the proper way of referring, without 
words, to the various degrees of sanity 
^joyed by one^s friends — from that 
movement of shoulders and eyebrows 
which expresses a sense of their oddity, 
to the pointings to, and touohings of, the 
forehead, by which we indicate their 
being hopelessly gone in madness, or, 
what is 'thought the same thing, the 
knowledge and goodness which soar 
above the common world. 

One good end might be in a speeial 
manner served by the proposed institu- 
tions, and one which would, in fact, 
make up for the shortcomings of all 
other seminaries, and the obstructions to 
all other means of acquiring knowledge. 
It often happens, as every one knows, 
that people speak of things which none 



but themselves understand. What dre 
the rest to do? — to acknowledge igno- 
rance, and profess to be willing to learn t 
This ^ere such a degradation, as none 
possessed of a fair share of self-respect 
could submit to. The alternative, of 
course, is to listen with that appearance 
of intelligence usually called a " know- 
ing look." But this is called for in 
many various forms. For example, if a 
fi'iend quotes from a Latin or French 
author, there b required an aspect which 
seems to say — ** Right : you have it — 
the thing is undeniable." Suppose, 
again, you are at an exhibition of pic- 
tures, and join a pair of friends who are 
talking learnedly of keeping — light and 
shade' — coloring — tone — aerial per- 
spective — scumbling — old woman in 
the red cloak to give effect to the foliage 
— about all of which matters you feel 
like a child unborn, as far as the feel- 
ings of such a member of the society 
may be guessed at — then you will re- 
quire to light up your countenance with 
a different kind of internal lantern. A 
much graver, more solemn light, it must 
be ; consisting of a decided earnestness* 
of eye, a primness of lips; a few firm,, 
shrewd, sidelong glances ; two nod)s ju- 
diciously inter^ersed ; and, finally, a toss 
up of the chin as you stalk away, without 
a single word, to the next picture, appa- 
rently determined on criticising and judg- 
ing for yourself. Looks for non-under- 
stood papers at scientific societies are not 
less needful ; for at present many grown 
gentlemen hardly know how to conduct 
themselves on those occasions. Such 
looks would require to be duly graduated 
to the character of the various papers — 
from a trivial, half-attentive look for 
speculations in geology and other such 
readily-apprehensible matters, to one 
fixed, penetrating, and determined, when 
the Mack board was getting covered over 
with algebraic calculations. In this de- 
partment it would be well to have pri- 
vate -hours for the more special instruct 
tion of presidents, councillors, and other 
officials, as it becomes particularly ab- 
surd to see the gentlemen at the green 
table looking as if they had not the 
faintest idea of what the matter is all 
about. 
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There would be a large miscetlaneoufl 
department, absorbing many odds and 
ends. Here one might be duly trained 
to the silent, methods of maintaining an 
appearance of consequence — making 
people keep their distance, and so forth. 
A stare in reply to an over-familiar re- 
mark is a piece of art which would re- 
quire a good deal of practice for most 
persons, as, to do human nature justice, 
we do not naturally feel jealous about 
dignity, — witness the proceedings of 
children — and only acquire the senti* 
ment in our intercourse with society. 
Connected with such lessons are those 
required for recognitions in streets and 
other public places — the cool nod for a 
friend who borrows, the impress^ bow 
for the lady who gives nice. parties, the 
mixture of nonchalance and perfect po- 
liteness to be conveyed to one whom you 
suppose to be an enemy or rival, so as to 
leave him nothing of which either to 
boast or complain. To chill down and 
battle off bores by mere mute dodging — 
to turn the cold shoulder in an unchal- 
lengeable manner to persons " not pro- 
per " — would also call for much study. 
All of these are utterances of a most re- 
fined nature, compared to which word* 
language is a piece of the grossest ma- 
teriality. Decayed members of the up- 
per classes would probably be found the 
only persons competent to teach such 
niceties. Here, also, the various feel- 
ings expressible by a turn or cast of the 
eyes, by a look, a smile, a pursing^up or 
a turning down of the mouth, and many 
other litde gesticulations, would be sub- 
ject of exercise. We would not wil- 
lingly see instructions given in those 
mysterious applications of the thumb to 
the nose, which have of late years been 
so common, as an expression of incredu- 
lity, seeing that this practice is essen- 
tiidly a degradation of the human coun- 
tenance divine. A polite i^pticism is 
doubtless expressible by gestures or 
looks against which no such objection 
can be urged ; and to discover and teach 
these, would be the business of some of 
the higher officials of the establbhment. 

Such is a general outline of the kind 
of seminaries proposed -*- liable of coarse 
to revision in point of detail, and with 



regard to their constitution and manage- 
ment. We throw it out to the world 
only as a bint, leaving it to others to 
make it a reality. 

P. S. — A friend, to whom we have 
read what is here written, remarks that 
he cannot understand how an academy 
for the teaching of silent arts wonid ad- 
mit of any female teachers. This is 
mere matter of detail. ' Substitutes of 
the other sex, with all or most of the 
requisite qualifications, would dollbtle^5 
be found. 



CAUSE OF DOUBLE FLOWERS. 
The cause of double flowers has lately 
been explained in the Reoue Hariieole^ 
on a rather curious and interesting prin- 
ciple. It is impossible for any inquii ing 
mind not to attempt an explanation of the 
fact, that many plants which, in a state of 
nature, never present more than a single 
row of petals, begin to assume several 
rows under continued cultivation. The 
effects of a richer soil, and other genial 
circumstances, or the mere accident of 
double petals in one plant transmitted 
with improvement through its progeny, 
are the common explanations ; and these 
are generally received as satisfactory, 
without reflecting that what we call ac- 
cident is itself a result of some cause, 
and that change of condition must attack 
some physiological principle befbre it can 
have any effect in modifying the charac- 
ter of a plant. Nothing n now so com- 
mon as double flowers ; and " to explain 
the phenomenon," says the Reuue, *• we 
must make practice agree with theory. 
Every gardener who sows seed wrisbes to 
obtain plants with double flowers, so as 
to have blossoms which produce the 
greatest eflbct. Every doable plant is a 
monstrous vegetable. To produce this 
anomaly, we must attack the principle of 
its creation ; that is to aay, the seed. 
This being granted, let us examine in 
what way these seeds ought to be treated. 
If, after having gathered the seeds of 
Ten Weeks' Stock, for example, we sow 
them iromedintely, the greater number of 
the seedlings will produce single flowers ; 
whilst, on the contrary, if we preserve 
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these same seeds for three or four years, 
and sow them, we shall find double 
flowers upon nearly all the plants. To 
explain this phenomenon, we say that, in 
keeping a seed for several years, we fa- 
tigue and weaken it so, that the energy 
which would otherwise hare been ex* 
pended in producing stamens, produces 
petals. Then, when we place it in a 
suitable soil, we change its natural state, 
and* from a wild plant make it a culti- 
▼ated one. What proves our position is, 
that plants in their wild state, shedding 
their seeds Batura>ly, and sowing them 
as soon as they fall to the ground, yet in 
a long succession of time scarcely ever 
produce plants with double flowers. 
We think, then, after what we have said, 
that whenever a gardener wishes to ob- 
tain double flowers, he ought not to sow 
the seeds till after having kept them for 
as long a time as possible. These prin- 
ciples are equally applicable to melons, 
an^ all plants of that family. We admit, 
like many other observers, that melon 
plants obtained from seeds the preceding 
year ought to produce, and do produce, 
really very vigorous shoots, with much 
Miage; but very few fruitful flowers 
appear on such plants; whilst, on the 
other hand, when we sow old seeds, we 
obtain an abundance of very large fruit. 
In fact, in all varieties of the melon, the 
seeds should always be kept fVom three 
to eight years before being sown, if we 
woold obtain fine fruit, and plenty of it." 



MYSTERIOUS DEATHS. 
It sometimes happens in the country 
that nearly a whole family is struck by 
malignant fever, and successively carried 
oflT. This happened lately at a farm- 
house in the south of Scotland. Not 
only did the farmer, his wife, and a fe- 
male servant, sink under the disease, but 
a son and daughter, and several other 
servants, narrowly escaped with their 
lires, and only by removing from the 
house. It was observed in this case that 
removal produced instantaneous improve- 
ment of health, but return to tbe de- 
voted dwelling at once renewed the ail- 
ment About the same time a similar 
tragedy happened near Stirling. A far- 



mer, his wife, two sons, and a female 
servant, being the whole family, took ill 
of malignant fever, and died. The 
explanation which has been afforded 
to us in the first case perhaps, supplies a 
key to all such mysteries. It has there 
been found that, immediately behind the 
house was a kind of mill-pond, into 
which every kind of refbse was thrown, 
or allowed to dischar^ itself, and that 
this collection of putrid matter had not 
been once cleaned out for a long series 
of years, no one dreaming of any harm 
from it. The momentous consequences 
from a cause so trifling, .and the consid- 
eration that they might have been warded 
off by only a little knowledge, furnish 
ample matter for reflection. We are yet 
but in the infancy of an understanding 
oi the subject of aerial poisons. 



AN IRISH PIG-PAIR. 

[Ftom tbe DaUy News.] 

In order to enter into the scene of an 
Irish pig-fair with the proper spirit, it is 
requisite that the reader, besides en- 
couraging a mirthful disposition, and a 
love for the study of character, should 
possess a duly-instructed mind on certain 
precursory principles and facts of the 
subject now proposed to be treated. It 
will therefore be necessary to offer a few 
remarks on the character and the cir- 
cumstances which have combined to form 
and establish the character of an Irish pig. 

Born in the warmest nook of the 
peasant's domestic circle — in the very 
bosom of his family, we may say — an 
Irish pig begins life under the most flat- 
tering circumstances which could be 
imagmed. He may, indeed, be said to 
suck flattery with his mother's milk. 
His bringing-up hath a smack of royalty 
in it As everything within the imme- 
diate range of his experience is made 
subservient to him, both in respect of his 
needs and his humors, he naturally and 
inevitably comes to the conclusion that 
he is the most important person in exist- 
ence, and that the world was made for 
his use. His mother was reared amidst 
the same illusory impressions. The 
whole object of the family he lives with 
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is to fatten him, and do him honqr. In 
fact, honor and fat react upon each 
other, and he is crowned with favor in 
proportion to his obese demonstrations 
of having been graciooslj pleased to re- 
ceive the offerings of his humble ser- 
vants. . . . 

The pig takes his meals with the rest 
of the family, whom, at best, he regards 
as his poor relations. He sits down with 
the circle of the family board (often, 
literally, a board for a plate,) and eats 
with them from the same dish^ from 
which they usually select for him the 
largest potatoes. Instances, it is true, 
have been known, where a disloyal peas- 
ant has endeavored to persuade the pig 
to eat a few potato-peelings mashed up 
with the rest ; but seldom with success. 
Far more common is it to give the pig 
something in addition, such as porridge, 
bran and cake, and cabbage. Not merely 
is the pig better fed than the peasant, 
with his wife and children, but in several 
districts it is the only animal that is 
sufficiently fed. This is more especially 
the case in Sligo and Roscommon. 
The pig, meantime, knows how matters, 
stand, and is quite aware of his own im- 
portance. If he happens to be coming 
in at the door of the cabin, at the same 
time that one of the children is coming 
out, he tries to make it appear that there 
is not room enough fur both, and gives 
the child a hunch with his shoulder in 
passing, like a surly brute who would 
growl, " Get out of the way — don't you 
see 'me coming?" A traveller in the 
provinces told me that he once overheard 
a sort of dialogue between a peasant girl 
and the pig of the house. The pig had 
absconded, or, at least, had not returned 
all night ; and the girl, who had been out 
searching for him since daybreak, was 
now bringing him home, reproaching 
him with his ingratitude as they walked 
along — the pig returning a sort of 
grudging acquiescence to each touching 
interrogatory. "Did uh I always get you 
enough straw at night to cover round 
you, and a wisp to stick in the chink o' 
the wall to keep the wind out?" Ouff, 
said the pig. ** HavenH I given you the 
best praties, and leaves, and warm mash, 
and often gone without a meal myself 



for you — eh now?'' Ouff, said the 
pig ; but the grudging acquiescence did 
in some degree partake of an '' O ! don't 
bother me." "And wouldn't I always 
do my duty by you— eh? — wouldn't I? 
How could you have the heart to leaTe your 
own home — eh ? Will I tell you of all 
your ingratitude, eh?" Ouff, said the 
pig ; meaning, in this case, ** Well, I 
don't care ifldo hear about that/' 

What should an education like this 
produce ? What could be expected from 
such circumstances surrounding a crea- 
ture from its birth? What should all 
this incessant pampering of body and 
mind produce in the character of the in- 
dividual ? I speak it with regret in the 
present case — what but a brutal, gross, 
morose, selfish hog I 

Now then imagine, O reader, — if, 
after what has been said, thou canst 
imagine such a thing — that the day at 
length arrives when this pampered pig 
has to be taken to the fair, whether pe 
is graciously pleased or not, there to be 
criticised and sold ! Y^s ; the right hon- 
orable gentleman "who pays the rent" 
has to walk, perhaps for several miles, 
with a certain indignity round one of his 
hind legs ; and the disloyal, false knave, 
his owner, urging him, after divers base 
expedients, from behind or laterally, on 
the highway, to a public mart — there to 
be weighed, pinched, . or fumbled all 
over, and then sdid I — to what " end," 
let the classic rouse of pie and sausage, 
pot, oven, iron-spit, or brine-tub, in fit- 
ting verse recite. . . . 

The fair is held usually in the ordinary 
market-place, being in itself no more 
than a market, except froni the dignity 
and importance, and, we may add, contu- 
macious excitement of the chief thing 
sold. There are a few poor stalls for the 
huckster or pedler trade ; one gambling 
turn-about with halfpenny stakes ; a little 
stage on a cart for the hoaxing sale of 
good-for-nothing haberdashery ; no shows 
of any kind, no toys, and only three moat 
unattractive stalls for stale-looking cakes 
and commonplace gingerbread with no 
gilt upon it, nor even the shining brown 
varnish which is the only admissible sub- 
stitute. The fair is devoted to higher 
purposes. 
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We have seen the pig in his domestic 
circle, and have come t^ a right under- 
standing of his inevitable character — the 
pampered creature of circumstances. 
From his earliest infancy he was the 
heir-apparent of the grossest egotism, 
selfishness, and ignorance. Now, let the 
reader of this historical, philosophical, 
severe, yet not unloving sketch, imagine 
himself, if he can venture such a thing, 
in the midst of three or four hundred 
pigs like these 1 Three or four hundred 
outraged country nobles, partly driven, 
and partly seduced away from their 
cabins, vassals, and baronial bogs, and 
here assembled in public. Be it under- 
stood they are not in a drove^ not under 
any discipline, not in any degree even of 
swine-herd order. No man dares to ex- 
ercise his whip; nothing but a thin, 
playful, smooth switch occasionally. 
And as for dogs ! — I should like to see 
^ a dog show his face among nobility, and 
under exasperating circumstances : he 
would be torn to pieces, and trampled 
into mud before their wrath. They are 
not here, in any sense, " a drove '* nor a 
" herd," but each one asserts his own 
individual state of mind and passion. 
This may be defined as a state of equal 
indignation, rage, and the worst suspi- 
cions, all fusing together. The pigs have 
found out that some mischief is intended 
to them ! They have, in their brusque 
way, laid their heads together by threes 
and fours, and the conviction has spread 
among them. They have literally be- 
come wild beasts, and like wild beasts 
do they behave. They snarl, and squeak, 
and scream, and yell, and growl, and 
utter curses, and gnash, and foam at the 
mouth, and bite, and brawl, and rush, 
snout^foremost, under the wheels of carts, 
or between the most crowded legs of 
men. They are brought back in vain ; 
for they struggle, and shriek, and gnash, 
and burst away ; and when two by acci- 
dent meet suddenly face to face, they 
seek instant relief of their feelings by. a 
fight, to which they stand up in lion-and- 
unicorn fashion. While thus they gnash 
mad bite, behind each one you see an 
excited peasant, embracing the loins of 
his warlike pork, in anguish lest the 
price should be lowered in the buyer's 



eye by the unseemly disfigurements of 
battle. . . . 

But who are the buyers of all these 
alarming pigs? Behold him standing 
thei'e, with one hand in his pocket, the 
finger of the other hand pointing con- 
temptuously at a very good pig. He has 
a short dudeen in his mouth, and smokes 
and speaks carelessly at the same time. 
Smoke issues with nearly all his words. 
The man who buys the pig has a know- 
ing, satirical, purse-proud, knavish, re- 
morseless face and air. He has, more- 
over, a tongue to match it — wily, would- 
be-witty, overbearing, false, unfeeling, 
and dishonest. He is evidently an agent 
in the matter, and gets a per-centage. 
This makes a clever screw of him. It 
is not his own money he so vulgarly dis- 
plays, to dazzle the eyes of poor Pat, 
and make him catch at the first offer, 
however inadequate, as it is sure to be, 
first or last — unless Pat happens to be 
very sharp indeed, which sometimes 
proves to be the case. In general, how- 
ever, he has little chance with these 
buyers. The buyer makes his first 
offer, X after sufficiently depreciating the 
pig. The peasant knows it is worth 
more, and refuses. A little haggling 
ensues, and the buyer venting yet further 
contempt on the pig in question, walks 
carelessly, scoffing and smoking, in an 
opposite direction, and immediately com- 
mences a negotiation touching other 
pigs. The buyers are manifestly in 
league with each other ; so that although 
there is some competition, it is not fair 
competition ; and the screw and pressure 
of a secret monopoly of the market is at 
work. If the peasant does not accept 
the offer of the first bidder, the second 
bidder may offer less, and usually does. 
The peasant looks after the careless 
smoking screw, who is now so busily en- 
gaged a little way off, affecting to have 
quite done with him. He looks — he 
begins to walk towards him — the buyer 
wdks away — the peasant follows. — 
Again he addresses him on the subject 
of his pig. In the end, the screw has 
him at his own price. Now and then, 
however, the poor peasant repents his 
first demand, and holds to it with melan- 
choly firmness. He speaks in a sad 
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voice. He knovrs the fair value of the 
pig, and asks it. He cannot obtain it ; 
and yet he does so want to sell the pig. 

The only " fun of the fair " is the pig's 
invariable resistance to the examination 
of the buyer*s hand, with the perversity 
of the buyer, after he is held fast, in per- 
sisting to feel those parts where he is 
least fat, instead of those parts which are 
most plump, and to which, whh ludi- 
crous anxiety and eloquence, the peasant 
in vain endeavors to direct the buyer's 
attention. Amidst this the pig often 
crouches close down to the ground, and 
screams with all his might. Perhaps, 
however, he may be docile from cunning, 
and some Jinesse in his mind, in which 
case he only holds down his head coyly. 
But generally he is in a rage, and has to 
be soothed and scratched, as be sits up 
on his haunches with a savage unap- 
peasable countenance. 

At length a bargain is madei complete 
— a pig IS sold. The buyer marks him 
with his especial mark — some mark 
with scissor-] ines cut in the bristles, 
some with red ochre, some with black 
chalk — and ostentatiously displays mo- 
ney while paying, and talks of much 
more. A poor, little old woman in rags, 
and with a small, pale face, comes meekly 
to listen, and is attentive to the talk of 
all this money. She goes away Tery 
humbly, but seems all the better for what 
she has heard. A deplorable ballad- 
singer, more than half-naked, fills up any 
temporary diminution that may occur in 
the noise of the fair. 

On the outskirts of the town, peasants 
are seen driving sold pigs to the buyers' 
carts or quarters. • You may know to a 
certainty by the man's face and air if he 
has sold the pig according to his previous 
mind. Not often will you see a satisfied 
iimile lurking round his mouth, but 
the corners drawn straight with disap- 
pointment, as he looks down reproach- 
fully at the pig for having misbehaved 
himself at the fair — in not rendering 
himself docile to the buyer's fingers, and 
more entertaining in all his natural 
blandishments. 

A fiddle sounds from a little coffee- 
shop in the fair. All the business then 
is done. There is a crowd yonder, at 



one side of the market-place, standing in 
a circle. Is it *a fight — not of pigs, but 
men 1 What occasions the disturbance ? 
No; , it can be no fight — no disturbance ; 
for everybody is standing quietly, and 
silently too ; and there is cme man who 
has a very sad face of sorrow and per- 
plexity, as though he had lost something. 
Let us approach. 

All is explained. Upon several planks 
and half a door lies some huge form, 
covered over with a large, coarse, white 
sheet. At one end, beyond the covering 
cloth, there appears a quiet hoof sticking 
out like a pointed moral; and at the 
other end the tip of a pale snout, with a 
crimson stain in the nostril, pathetically 
pokes forth. It is the Roman emperor, 
who, a brief hour ago, sat with terrific 
countenance in the middle of the fair. 
A deed has been done. He has been 
bought and sold; but they could not 
lead him into captivity. The debt of 
nature is paid — so is the poor man's 
rent; and death and the landlord can 
now do what they like with their own. 
As for the fallen hero, let his faults die 
with him. There is nothing coarse in 
him now — nothing gross is here, in this 
scene before us — nothing selfish and 
brutish. All is hushed, philosophical 
and suggestive — refined by the hand of 
the universal steel-bearer, the quieter of 
us all. 



PHILOSOPHY OF TOYS. 
Give a child a small box, and it will 
probably examine it all round, and in a 
very short time toss it away. The sight 
gratified a IKtle, a change of image was 
desired, and this was the roost obvious 
method of procuring a change. By this 
act the child brings up the consciousness 
of exertion ; and the sight of a moving 
thing reproduces former images of mo- 
tion and activity. Show it that the box 
opens, and it resumes the study of it — 
shuts it itself, opens it again ; thus re- 
verting from image to image, and de- 
lighting in the transformation, as the 
work of its own hands. It will not be 
long ere it resorts to the extreme step of 
throwing it away, and seeking it back to 
throw away again. From this and all 
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other observations on childhood, we can 
see that a toy, which has nothing movar 
ble or changeable about it, is a very 
imperfect thing: it has little source 
of thoqght in it. With a finely-fin- 
ished toy — an effigy of a man, a dog, 
or a bird — a child will not lose much 
time ere is treats it as it would a stick, 
or a spoon, or an olid canister ; namely, 
beat the table w;ith it to produce melody, 
and the ideas of life and motion, and 
self-exertion — toss it away, or apply it 
to its mouth to restore part of the pleas- 
ure of sucking the breast. It is a very 
common error to confound toys with or- 
naments in amusing children. We hear 
a nurse, on holding up a pretty bauble 
to an infant, saying, '* See, such a 
pretty," as if the child's capacity of en- 
joyment as yet contained nothing but a 
love of dazzle. It is common, too, to 
present to the eye what is not given into 
the hand — a very thankless indulgence. 
The sense of beauty and of nice imita- 
tion are of late growth. What childhood 
needs is copiousness of images, resem- 
bling and fit for restoring those broad, 
palpable ideas which it has been able to 
gain — to keep the faculty of identifica- 
tion, and recovering of the past working 
all the day long. It is thus preparing 
itself for the highest operations of intel- 
lect in mature life. By indulging it in 
noises and rapid motions of all kinds, we 
are, besides breeding happiness, culti- 
vating ideas of activity, ^bustle, and life, 
which are the foundation of the habits of 
the smart and active workman or man of 
business, the animated, vehement orator, 
or the stake-all enthusiast. — Westminster 
Review, 



DRIVE YOUR BUSINESS, AND LET NOT 
IT DRIVE YOU. 
Energy and force of character are 
among the first requisites essential to 
success in business. A man may pos- 
sess a high degree of refinement, large 
stores of knowledge, and even a well- 
disciplined mind, but if he is destitute of 
this one principle, which may be termed 
resolution of soul, he is like a watch 
without a mainspring — beautiful, but 
inefficient, and unfit for service. Man 



was never made to act the part of an au- 
tomaton, or mere machine. His powers 
are not designed to move quite so me- 
chanically. He is to act, as well as to 
be acted upon. He must give life and 
stimulus to his calling. Is he not en- 
dued with a life-giving power, whose 
emanation is referred to that original 
source whence alone can be derived all 
inspiration ? Man's efficiency must give 
character to his business. That em- 
ployment, upon which is stamped the 
impress of a living and energetic soul, 
will do honor to any man, in any place, 
or at any age. It is poor policy, indeed, 
to loiter till driven by force. We there- 
by lose all the pleasures of satisfaction. 
Voluntary service, urged forward by a 
determined purpose, will give hopeful 
assurance if not a full warrant of suc- 
cess, and all the happiness of a just con- 
quest. Behold the sluggish man ! His 
occupation is a worthy one, but it finds 
him unworthy of the trust. It presses 
upon him with all the demand of imper- 
ative necessity. It finds him but a 
drone. He is confused by a multiplicity 
of cares. He is pressed down by a 
crowd of responsibilities, but makes no 
generous effort to discharge one of them. 
Thus his occupation su&rs, his family 
are in want, and that good name, which 
is better than great riches, is lost. True, 
man is said to be a creature of circum- 
stances, and he ought to be, in a sense, 
subject to the superintendence of a lead- 
ing Providence ; but this does not justify 
inertness of character. Man, by his own 
decision of character and determined 
spirit, can do much to remove and sur- 
mount the inconveniences and barriers 
incident to human life. Then be reso- 
lute, and both you and your business 
will ** go on and prosper." — Newspaper 
paragraph, 

STDIUUNTS. 
The flesh of animals and fermented 
liquors being much more stimulative 
than fruit and farinaceous vegetable sub- 
stances, appear to impart considerably 
more strength and vigor to the muscular 
system than the latter ; and doubtless 
while the stimuljation lasts, a person is ca- 
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pable of much greater exertion under it; 
but the only sure way of permanently in* 
creasing the powers of the muscular sys- 
tem, is by a natural and nutritious diet, 
along with judicious exercise. The 
mode in which stimulants act, is by ex- 
citing the nervous energy, and quicken- 
ing the circulation, and thus producing 
rapid transformations of the tissues 
throughout the whole structure;, and 
while these changes are taking place — 
whether as the effect of animal food, fer- 
mented liquors, anger, madness, fever, 
or exercise — the muscular power is (for 
the time) increased ; but exhaustion con^ 
stantly succeeds, and will invariably be 
in proportion to the degree and duration 
of their action. Exercise, however, is 
the only safe and legitimate stimulant in 
a normal state of the system; for it 
creates a healthy demand for renewal, 
by promoting the requisite decomposition 
of structure ; while the others destroy 
the balance between decay and repro- 
duction, and thus lay the foundation of 
local or general disease. — Fruits and 
Farinaeea, 



LADIES' SHOES. 



If shoes were constructed of the shape 
of the human foot, neither too large nor 
too small, and making an equal pressure 
everywhere, corns and bunions of the 
feet would never exist. But, unfortu- 
nately, shoes are seldom made after this 
fashion ; and in ladies' shoes especially, 
there are generally two signal defects -r 
first, the extremity of the shoe is much 
too narrow for that part of the foot 
(namely, the toesj which it is to contain ; 
and, secondly, for displaying as much of 
the foot as possible, the whole of the 
tarsus and metatarsus is left uncovered, 
and the pressure of the shoe in front is 
thrown entirely upon the toes. The 
toes are thus first squeezed against each 
other, and then pushed out of their nat- 
ural position ; and all the projecting 
points, chiefly where the joints are situ- 
ated, are pinched and tormented, either 
by the neighboring toes, or by the leather 
of the shoe ; and thus it is that corns of 
the feet are generated. — Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. 



Contemplation. Contemplatioo is 
the peculiar attribute of man, who alone 
dives into the causes and effects of things. 
Without it, memory and observation are 
in great part useless ; for we can profit 
but little by what we see and remember, 
unless we rightly think. It forms facts 
into systems, even as the architect erects 
with his materials, and reduces into har-, 
mony and order the discordant and con- 
fused. It especially distinguishes great 
minds/ and separates them from the 
herd of the superficial and the shallow. 
Because some men neglect it, they are 
passively moulded into any form which 
chance or fortune in its caprice may 
choose for them, and, like straws npon 
the stream, they -are carried onwards by 
the current of opinion. Did you con- 
template oftener, you would no longer 
complain that your studies are laborious 
in pursuit, but sterile in their conse- 
quences ; you would glean more knowl- 
edge with less toil. The mind should 
view the subject it considers in aU its 
phases, and should divide it into its ele- 
ments, even as the prism acts upon the 
light. It* should search for theories to 
explain details, and for details to illus- 
trate and confirm theories. It should be 
perpetually on the wing — arranging, 
comparing, analyzing, deducing. IV> 
you know a man superior to all the rest 
of your acquaintance, be sure he is 
habituated to contemplation; it is this 
which has givejn such strength lo his rea- 
son, such depth to his judgment. — 8df- 
Culture. 



Great Gains. — If ever you hear a 
person boast of his having got any exor- 
bitant advantage in his dealings, yoo 
may, generally speaking, conclude such 
a one not too rigorously honest. It is 
seldom that a great advantage is to be 
got, but there must be a great disadvan> 
tage on the other side ; and whoever 
triumphs in his having got by another's 
loss, you may easily judge of his char- 
acter. — Burgh. 

Brotherly Love. — When do we be- 
gin to love people ? When they begin to 
let us look into their hearts, and their 
hearts are found to be worth looking into. 
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ADVENTUKES 0? DANIEL BOONE. 

It does not seem to us many years 
lioee we read in the papers an obituary 
Botice of Daniel Boone^ the founder of 
the state of Kentucky. Need we say 
what Kentucky now^ is ? A state as 
large as Scotland, fertile and beautifuf, 
aoq containing not much less than a 
million of people. Yet the first white 
man who set himself down to li?e in this 
grand country, only died at the end of 
Uie reign of George III. ; so rapidly does 
the world advance in some of its districts. 
Boone's history is interesting, because it 
realizes almost in our own day some of 
those first {nrocesses of civili^atiou which, 
in the elder world, passed long before 
history e&isted. It is the story of Jew 
and Canaanite — as far as that was a 
mere conflict for land — ^brought almost 
before our living eyes. 

The spring of 1709 rose calmly over 
the broad woodlands which lay imme- 
diately beyond the mountains to the west 
of Virginia. It was a beauteous wilder- 
oess, known as yet only to the red Indian, 
but abounding in game and wild fruits, 
and whatever can form a temptation to 
man seeking for a residence. At that 
time there lived in Yadkin valley, in 
North Carolina, a hardy peasant of about 
.thirty-seven years of age, a native of the 
county of Somerset, in England, but 
long naturalized to America, and now 
married, with a family of several child- 
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ren. A born hunter Daniel was, and 
fond of nothing but hunting — a man 
who preferred to roam the mountain, and 
sleep in a cavern, or camp by a rushing 
springy to the dull farm life and the home 
fireside. We say he was a born hunter ; 
he possessed the instinct, of the bee, and 
could go to his own dwelling in a hee- 
line from any point to which his wander- 
ings might carry him. Fatigue, hunger, 
and exposure, be could bear like any 
Indian.^ Strong, ,but light, active as a 
deer, courageous, but cautious, kind, 
silent, thoughtful, he was the very man 
to act the part of pioneer. Two years 
before the above date, a man named Fin- 
lay had gone afar in the land of the red 
man upon a mercantile expedition. Him 
Daniel sought out, and learned that of a 
truth there was a country to the north- 
west where buffalo swarmed like Hies in 
summer, and where the wild turkey and 
the deer wer^ scarce worth wasting pow- 
der upon. He meditated and dreamt 
upen it for a year, talked with his wife 
about it, who endeavored to drive it from 
his mind ; and finally, tightening his 
belt, and putting a new edge upon his 
knife, he shouldered his rifle, bade his 
little family good-by, and, in company 
with five comrades, started in quest of 
the country of Kentucky. 

Finlay led the way. For five weeks 
did the little band toil on and on through 
hill and valley, gushing stream and tan- 
gled woods, enduring all the inclemency 
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of the elements, till at length they came 
to the Red river, a branch of the Ken- 
tucky. For months they luinted with 
success ; but at length, in December, 
Boone and one of his companions fell 
into the hands of the Indians, from whom 
they only escaped by stratagem. On re- 
turning to their camp, they found it de- 
serted by the rest. Determined to per- 
severe, they remained in it, using great 
precautions against the hostile Indians ; 
until Squire, a brother of Boone, joined 
him with another man, und entered upon 
the same kind of life. A few months 
after, by the death of one man and the 
desertion of another, the two Boones 
were left alone ; and thus they continued 
to be for several months, when Squire 
was compelled to return to the settle- 
ments for a supply of ammunition, and 
Daniel was left without a dog for com- 
pany-^ the sole white mto in all that 
vast region. 

It is impossible for men who have 
grown up in our tame civilization to en- 
ter into the feelings of one so sitnated. 
Many hundred miles from all to whom he 
could look for aid ; in a boundless wood, 
filled with subtle and cruel enemies; 
dependent upon his gun, yet with a scanty 
store of ammunition ; without a comrade, 
or the hope of one — and still contented 
and cheerful, nay, very happy. Erery 
day he changed his position ; evo*v night 
he slept in a different place from ih«r one 
he had occupied the night before ; con- ' 
stantly in danger, he was forced to be 
constantly on his guard; but freedom, 
Che love of nature, the excKement of peril, 
and the pleasures of the chase, appear to 
have repaid him for all his trials, toils, 
and watchfulness. One circumstance, 
which helps us to explain Boone's security 
while among the bands of roaming lav- 
ages, and, as we should stippose, in hot»r- 
]y dread of losing his life, was this : the 
forests of Kentucky, at that early period, 
were filled with a species rf nettle, which, 
being once trodden on, retained for a 
long time the impression of the f4x>t; 
even a turkey might with ease be Cracked 
in it. This weed, the Indians, numer- 
ous and fearless, took no pains to avoid, 
while the solitary hunter never touched 
it: it thus became to him a sure and 



easy means of knowing the presencet 
position, and numbers of his enemies, 
without betraying his own whereabouts. 
There is an anecdote of Boone, re&rri- 
ble to a different period, which gives a 
striking idea of such a stealthy life as he 
now led. He had approached the Lick- 
ing river from the west, at the same time 
that another adventurer, Simon Kenton, 
bad reached the borders of the valley 
from the east EUch paused to recoil 
noitre before he left the covert of the 
woods; and each ascertained the pres- 
ence of another human being in the 
neighborhood. Then commenced a prc^ 
cess on the part of each for learning who 
the other was, without revealing himself; 
ahd such was their mutually baffling 
power of concealment, that forty««iglM 
hoorf passed before either could satisfy 
himself that the other was not an Indian 
and a foe ! 

Squire Boone returned at the end of 
June (1770,) and the two brothers con- 
tinued to hunt together. Meanwhile, a 
bnind, called the Long Hunters, led by 
ftaptain James Knox, entered the terri- 
tory on the south, and spent some time 
in it ; but Boone knew nothing of their 
proceedings. He and his brother r^ 
mained about the vale of the K«ntackj 
till the ensuing March, and then returned 
home, in order to bring more settlers, 
including Daniel's family. 

In the autumn, Boone was passing 
again into Kentucky, wkli five fannlies 
tesides his o%m, and forty other ineB, 
when, upon the 10th of October, an- 
looked for as thunder fitmi a clear sky, 
a band of Indians poured upon the rear 
of the little emigrant army a deadly fire. 
Women shrieked, children squalled, the 
Cattle broke and ran, horses reared and 
plunged, the young men drew their rifics 
to their shoulders, and the old " treed " 
instantly. A few moments decided the 
matter: the whites were victors: hot 
six dead men, and one badly wounded, 
gave them an idea of the nature of fron- 
tier life. Among the dead was Daniel's 
eldest son. The party retreated, and 
Boone spent another year in inactiTicy. 
During this time land-speculators and 
surveyors poured into the land of Ken- 
tocky^ and roused the hostilitj of the 
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Indiam to a high pitch. A party of 
eight bondred of them were only saved 
from deatructioD by Boone'a undertaking, 
at the requeat of the governor of Vit- 
gtnia (the E^rl of Dunmore,) to bring 
them off; in which doty he waa per- 
fecily auccessfiii. 

The contention between the ooloniata 
and the mother country waa now coming 
lo a head ; and k was in the midst of 
terrora, tiispired by the policy of the 
British in emphiying the Indiana aa aiHea, 
that the colonization of Kentucky took 

Cace. Jamea Harrod waa the first to 
lild * boose in that region t this waa 
in 1774. Then one Richard Hender- 
•OD) a^ Carolinian, by Boone's asnstance, 
made a treaty with the Cherokeea for 
certain lands lying between the Ken- 
tucky and Cttmberland rivers, where it 
was proposed to establish a colony. The 
groynd had still to be fought ft)r with 
other tribes ; bat, in spite of all obsta* 
etea, a ft>rt df block-houses and cabins 
was planted in the sonimer of 1775, at 
Boonesborough -^ the pioneer working 
with his axe in one hand and his rifle in 
the other. A sort of legtslattve council 
made laws for the new settlement, which 
was regarded as an oflbhopt from the 
state of Virginia. 

Booiie tl^n retarned lo hia family, 
which, with three others, he brought 
into Kentucky in September. The four 
wvmien of this party «^ Mrs. Boone, Mrs. 
ifOafy, Mra. Denton, and Mrs. Hogan 
•^-'were the first of white complexion 
who entered the country -^ the '^ mothers 
of the weat.'^ The wat just then break- 
ing oat, and all the horrors of Indian 
hoatility impending, the heroism of these 
women deserves especial honor. 

- We pass over much detail as to the 
▼arious settlements which were formed, 
Mid entirely overlook the doings of a re- 
wiarhaUe man, George Rogers Clark, 
who had much to do with the infancy of 
Kenttfcky. ft soon became necessary to 
keep a ci^efhl watch upon the move- 
ments of the Indians. AH along the 
border the impression gained atrength 
ahat the savages, instigated and backed 
by the British, would suddenly swoop 
down and lay all waste. The hated race 
of *^eabiaers/* those speculatora who 



came out to obtain a preemption right 
by building a cabin and plantmg a crop; 
the wretched traders, who were alwaya 
wandering about the frontier ; the hunt* 
ers, who were revelling among the 
countless herds of game, now for the 
first lime seen -*- all began, during the 
winter and spring of 1776, to draw closer 
to the stations. And within these sta- 
tions nAen sat round the fire with loaded 
rifies, and told their tales of adtFcnture 
and peril with new interest, aa every 
aound reminded them bow near their 
deadly enemies might be. And f^om 
hour to hour scpiits came in with rumora 
of natives seen here and there ; and par^ 
ties of the bold rangers tightened their 
belts, and left the protection of their 
ibrts, to learn the truth of, these alarms. 
But there was one who sat at auch times 
silent, and seemingly unheeding^ darn- 
ing his hunting-shirt, of mending hia 
leggtns, or preparing his rifle^bails for 
use ; and yet to him all eyes often turned. 
Two or three together, the other huntera 
Btarted by daylight to reconnoitre : ailent^ 
ly he sat wooing until nightfell. Then 
notaeleasly he went : none saw bim go. 
But wheti they observed him gone, they 
would say, " Now we shall know some- 
thing sure, for old DaniePs on the track." 
And when, by and by, aome^one yet 
wakefal saw the shadow of Boone, as he 
reentered the cabin, he foond, as usual, 
that the solitary scout had learned ail 
that was to be known, and the watchfiil 
slept in peace. 

In Ju4y the storm broke upon the poor 
cofonista, most of whom fled before the 
wrath of the Shawanese and Cherokeea, 
leaving only a few determined little banda 
in the forts. K waa a terrible time ; yet 
'Daniel Boone was never dismayed. One 
day his daughter and two other young 
girls were amusing themaelves in a skiff 
on the Kentucky, while several of the 
male settlers looked on. Suddenly they 
feh the boat taking a direction for the 
opposite shore. A lurking Indian had 
awum in, and caught hold of it ; and the 
poor children quickly found themselves 
prisoners amongst a band who had posted 
themselvea in a little thicket close to the 
river. The settlers heard their scream 
aa they were caught md horried off. 
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was some time before Boone, and a little 
party of friend?^ could cross to com- 
meoce a pursuit, so that the Indians got 
the start fbr several miles. At daybreak 
he recovered their trail, bat soon lost it 
again in a thick wood, to penetrate 
which would have sadly impeded him. 
Life and death, freedom or captivity, 
hung upon the right use of every moment. 
Boone was not long at a loss: turning 
southward with his companions, so as to 
leave the track upon his left, having 
carefully observed its ffeneral direction, 
and feeling sure that toe captors would 
take their prisoners to the Indian towns 
upon either the Scioto or Miami, he 
boldly struck forward, and travelled with 
all speed thirty miles or more ; then turn- 
ing at right apffles tp wards the north, he 
looked narrowly for marks of the pass- 
age of the marauders. It was a bold 
and keen device, and the event proved it 
a sagacious one ; for, after going a few 
miles, they came upon the Indian trail 
in one of the great buffalo paths. In- 
spirited with new hope and strength, the 
whites pushed forward quickly, but quietr 
ly, and on the alert, lest unexpectedly 
they might come upon the red men. 
And well was it that they used great 
caution ; for when, after going ten miles, 
they at length caught sight of the na- 
tives as they were leisurely, and hdf- 
stripped, preparing their dinner, the 
quick-eyed sons of the forest saw them 
as soon as they were themselves dis- 
covered. Boone had feared that, if their 
iqpproach was known, the girls would be 
killed instantly,, and he was prepared for 
instant action. So soon, therefore, as 
the savages were seen, he and his com- 
panions fired, and then the whole body 
rushed forward so suddenly, as io cause 
their opponents to take to their heel», 
without waiting for scalps, guns, knives, 
nioccasons, or blankets ; and the three 
terrified girls were recovered unhurt 

For two years the gallant Kentuckians 
maintained their posts amidst incredible 
hardships and dangers. It became diffi- 
cult to supply themselves with food, as 
there was hardly any safety for cattle ; 
and in hunting, men were frequently cut 
off by the prowling enemy. One day, 
as the women of Lc^an's fort were milk- 



ing the cows, attended by a guard of 
men, the Indians made a sudden attack, 
and killed several persons. Such inci- 
dents were very harassing. The com- 
mander of this fort, after being be> 
leaguered by the savages for some weeks, 
found himself running short of powder 
and shot, so that, udess relief should 
come soon, it seemed inevitable that 
they should have to surrender. The re* 
quired ammunition could only be got 
two hundred miles off, across a wild wA 
mountainous country. Yet he reaohred 
to make the attempt ; and he succeed- 
ed. Over mountain and vale, through 
tangled wood and brake, this man sp«d 
his way with two companions, and on 
the tenth day, he was once more within 
the fort. It is pleasant to know that 
the party was thus able to hold out till 
relieved. 

At the beginning of 1778 there were 
but three stations left, containing in all 
a hundred and ten men ; but the Indians 
had been baffled, and forced to retire be> 
hind the Ohio ; so that a small breathing- 
time was afforded to the settlers. At 
this time Boone was compelled to go, 
with thirty men, to the Bine Licka, in 
order to prepare salt for the use of hia 
people. He had succeeded so far in his 
object, when a band of Indians fell upon 
him as he was hunting singly in the 
woods. He fled, but was soon overtaken, 
and made prisoner. His companions, 
obeying gestures made by him at a dis- 
tance, surrendered, and the whole party 
was then marched off to a British post, 
where several officers interceded for the 
ransom of Boone, but without succeas, 
for the chief had taken a fancy to him, 
and determined to make him one of 
themselves. Boone was actually oUiged, 
for some months, to act the part of a 
Shawanese Indian, and to affect a recon- 
ciliation to their habits. He was made 
a son > in some family, and caressed by 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
till he was thoroughly sick of them. Yet, 
to appearance, he was cheerful and hap- 
py. He took his part in their games and 
romps ; shot as near the centre of the 
target as a good hunter ought to do, and 
yet left the savage marksmen a chance 
to excel him ; and smiled^ in his quiet 
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^e, when he H*itBessed iheir joy at hav* 
ing done better than the best of the Long 
Knives. He grew into kyot with the 
chief, wa» trusted, treated with respect, 
sad iisteaed to with attention. After 
some months of eaptivitjr, he was called 
ttpoB to aceoinfMiQy a salMnakiog party 
la ChilHcothe ; th«re he saw a body of 
450 painted warriors, whom he guessed 
lo be ofi their way to Boooesborooghy to 
■aake final work of it. Could ht do 
■othtstg te save his famUy and friends ? 
It was 160 miles of wild coaotry to 
Buonesberoiighf and not » friend by the 
way. Yet it was necessary he should 
try. So, on the morning of the 16th 
June, he stole away withoot any break* 
fast, leaving an Indian father and mother 
inooosolable for his loss. Over hill and 
valley he sped, for four suoeessive days, 
forty miles a day, eating bat one meal all 
the way. Soch power there is in the 
luHiian frame of withstanding all liitigiie 
aod hunger when the soul is alive and 
Btrong within us. 

He reached Boonesborongh — and 
where was his wifef Why did she not 
rseh to meet him? " Bless you? soul,'' 
■aid his old companions, as they hailed 
bim like one risen from the dead,, and 
shook his hand till it tingled, ** she put 
into the settlements long ago ; she thought 
yeti was dead, Daniel, and packed up, 
and was off to Carolina, to the old 
man's." There was no tinie for regrets, 
for the Indians were expected. &ays, 
however, passed, without showing them ; 
and it was then ascertained that they 
were broi^ht to a stand by his flight, be- 
lieving that hit must have given warning 
of their approacbt Some weeks after, 
lear-niag that the eountry was dear ef the 
ladians, he started with a party of nine- 
tec* for the town on Paint Creek, intend- 
ing probably to make some kind of re- 
prisals. But this had nearly proved a 
fatal step, for,^ by the way, lie suddenly 
popped opon an Initiaa party gping in 
the contrary direction. Judging from 
this circumstance that a larger body must 
be on its way to attack the settlements, 
he immediately turned back ; and it was 
well he did so just then, as he only get 
back aday before the Indians asd British 
appeared in strength atBoonesbofovgh. 



It was on tlie Sth of August that, with 
British and French flags flying, the dusky 
army gathered round the little foruess of 
logs, defended by its inconsiderable gar- 
rison. Captain Duquesne, on behatfof 
hie Majesty King George III., summon^ 
ed Captain Boone to surrender. It was^ 
as Daniel has acknowledged in his jout^ 
naL, a critical period Im" him and his 
friends. Should they yield, what mercy 
ceuld they look for? and he especially, 
after his unkind flight from his Shawa« 
nese parents? Should they refuse to 
yiekl^ what hope of suceessfoi resist 
ance ? And they had so much need ol 
all their cattle to aid them in sssuining 
a siege, and yet their cows were abroad 
in the woods. Daniel pondered the mat- 
ter, and concluded it would be safe, at 
any rate, to ask two da^s for considera- 
tion. It was granted, and he drove in 
his cows ! T1h» evening of the 9th soon 
arrived, however, and he must say one 
thing or another; so he politely thanked 
the representative of his gracious majes- 
ty for giving the garrison time to pre* 
pare for their defence, and announced 
their determination to fight. The Brit- 
ish officers professed so much apparently 
nnoere regret for this resolution, that 
Daniel was induced, after all, to come to 
a negotiation. It was to take place im- 
mediately beyond the walls of the fort, 
between nine of the garrison and a party 
of the^oemy. To guard against treach- 
ery, the sharpest shooters stood upon the 
walls, ready to defend their friends. 
The treaty was made and s^ned ; and 
then the Indians, saying it was their cus- 
tom for two of them to shake hands with 
every white man when a treaty was made, 
expressed a wish to press the palms of 
their new allies. Booite and his com- 
rades must have looked rather queer 
at this proposal ; but it seemed safer to 
accede than to refuse; so they pre- 
sented each his hand. As anticipated, 
the warriors seised them with rough 
and fierce eagerness; the whites drew 
back, struggling ; the treachery was 
apparent The rifle-bdls from the gar- 
rison struck down the foremost of the 
assailants of the little band; and, amid 
a fire from friends and fries, Bcwne sod 
his feUow-dtputies boonded back into 
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the station, with the exception of one, 
unhurt. 

The treaty-trick having thus failed, 
Captain Duquesne had to look to more 
ordinary modes of warfare ; and opened 
a fire, which lasted ten days ; though to 
no purpose, for the woodsmen were de- 
termined not to yield. On the 20th of 
August the Indians were forced unwil- 
lingly to retire, having lost thirty^seven 
of their number, and wasted a vast 
amount of powder and lead. The gar- 
rison picked up from the ground, after 
their departure, one hundred sod twenty 
five pounds of their bullets. 

It was amidst such scenes that the 
foundation of the state of Kentucky was 
laid, bj a mere handful of rough, but 
high-spirited men. The year '76 was 
tl^ crisis of its fate. But for the stand 
then made, it would probably have been 
no part of the. American Union. Ani- 
mated by the reports of the oourage of 
the first setders, multitudes now poured 
in, and soon placed it beyond all dan- 
ger. In the ensuing events, the con- 
spicuous man was George Rogers Clark, 
who took the British governor, Hamil- 
ton, prisoner at Vinceniies. It is un- 
doubted, however, that the real hero of 
the settlement was he who had first en- 
tered upon it, and who had stood by it 
through all its earliest and worst strug- 
gles -^ Daniel Boone. 

This remarkable man closed his ca- 
reer in 1818, having lived to see Ken- 
tucky one of the most flourishing and 
populous slates of the Union. 



PffiESDE CHIT-CHAT. 

NO. V. 

They talk of the fine arts — Dopular amasements 
and indulgences — pawnbrokers — usury — gam- 
bling — and lauway directors: on all which sub- 
jects Qilaroo aanouaoas some verj axtraoidtoary 

doctrines. 

Siukely. — What a capital exhibiti<»i 
of pictures there is this season 1 Are 
you fond of pictured? 

Gilaroo. — Yes; that is to say, I like 
to look at good ones. I cannot say, 
however, that I am a buyer. To be so, 
requires a heavier purse and a more pro- 
(bond credulity than I happen to po** 



sess. There is a great deal of tnah 
pakned off on those not initiated in the 
mysteries of the craft. 

Sivke. — What is your opinion as to 
the humanising influence of pictores — 
say the fine arts generally 1 

GU.-r-I consider that the contempla- 
tion of all objects of refined art tends to 
elevate the sentiments, provided the mind 
iS) generally speaking, cultivated iadher 
respects. This, you will observe, ie 
making a considerable reservattoo ; yet 
not greater, I . should think, than the 
subject demands. I will try to explain 
myself. In Italy, the oommon people 
have a greater relish for pictures than 
many of high rank io other countries. 
Of thjs dass of productions they see 
great numbers in the churches; while 
some of the finest sculptures are equally 
open to their observation. If the fine arts 
could humanize anybody, it would be the 
Italians, particularly the inhabitants of 
Rome end Naples. Now, with regard 
to the lower orders in Italy, it does not 
appear that the frequent conteooplaticNi 
of some of the grandest acbievemenis of 
the pencil is of the slightest effect in 
making them honest, industrious, or 
cleanly in their habits. In one of the 
towns of Italy, a large collection of pic- 
tures, of the best masters, is ranged is 
the open street on the occasion of a cer- 
tain annual festival. To this public ex- 
hibition flock all the brigands within 
twenty or thirty miles ; and these ban- 
ditti may be seen pushing about anioBg 
the crowd, to criticise the works offered 
so freely for inspection. After the ex- 
hibition is <iver, says the traveller who 
mentions the circumstance, the brigands 
return to the highways and mountains, 
where they recommence their predatory 
life, robbing and murdering without 
mercy or remorse. It would appear 
from this, that the fine arts have no ne- 
cessary bearing on morality. As to 
their connection with mere good taste, in 
the way we understand it, I am equally 
at a loss to see any such thing. A 
friend of mine, who, not long ago, spent 
a winter in Rome, had occasion to go 
one day to the house of one of the prin- 
cipal artists. He found this man and 
his family living in the midst of all that 
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is riovenly tad iiastj; his works full of 
ideal beauty of the h^^besl kind, but his 
own common life «n exempltficatioo of 
all human beastliness. We often, in 
England, meet artists of whimsical eha» 
racter, whose habits of life make this 
description far from iscf edible. 

Stvice. — Then you mean tossy that 
taste for the fine arts is of no use ? 

GiL *^ Far from it. It seems to me 
that, by itself, this taste is of little use. 
Let tts begin at the beginning -^ the 
sohoolmaster first, to open . the under- 
standing; literature to cultirate; and 
the arts to refine., i should have iu> ob- 
jection, howerer, to see pictorial art 
aiding, as iar as it can aid, in the pre- 
liminary course of culture. We aU 
know how children may be amused and 
interested with picture-books; and the 
inereaoing desire to visit galleries of 
paintings may be considered as indies^ 
tive of a distinct advance made in the 
popular mind. Qratified with these signs 
of progress, or influenced by other con- 
sidierations^ some would exalt the fine 
arts beyond their proper sphere — make 
them all in aU. According to them, the 
painter transcends the educator, the 
poet, and the philosopher ; they tall» of 
the " divine Raphael " and the '^ immor«> 
tal Ckn-reggio," as if they were demi*< 
gods. Let me, however, do justice ; it 
is principally dilettanti who write and 
chatter in this sort of way about art and 
artists. I should say that a man of really 
cultivated mind is above all this nonsense. 

&ttfre. — Still, you allow that there 
may be an advantage in improving the 
popular taste ? 

Cril' — I repeat that the ezhibitioa of 
good pictures, or good designs and rood- 
els in any branch of the fine arts, may 
be' made instrumental to general im- 
provement, more particularly if the peo 
pie are prepared by education to relish 
and take an interest in these things. 
The attracting of multitudes, for a time, 
from low pursuits, and giving them some- 
thing harmless to talk about, would alone 
furnish a reason for encouraging such 
exhibitions. Better be amused with a 
walk through a gallery of pictures, than 
with the spectacle of a horse-race, or a 
tavern potation. 



iSUIrs. -^ There are, as you know, 
parties who consider all sorts of amuse- 
ment sinful. 

Oii. — That, I am sorry to say, is 
too true. Persons of this way of think- 
ing err from an excess of good intention. 
They fail in makuig a just estimate of 
the wants of human nature. Work, 
books, study, devotion, t>ut-of-door rec- 
reations, in-door amusements — every- 
thing in its own time and place. My 
own conviction is, that amusement, in 
some form or other, is a necessity of our 
nature. Those, therefore, who would 
put it down, must necessarily faH, for 
they fight against nature. The pent-up 
feelings only burst out in some unex- 
pected and unpleasant way. All nature 
is foil of rejoicing. Even the lower an- 
imals dance, skip, and amuse them- 
selves. Many of them go further — 
they are fond of decoration. Some clean 
themselves, in order to be neat and at- 
tractive ; and certain birds in Australia 
are observed to construct avenues and 
bowers of pretty shells and feathers, in 
which they promenade daily, as if en- 
joying a conversaeione. And are not 
the flowers of the field clothed in beauty,. 
to gladden the eyes of bees, and birds, 
and other creatures? Are not fishes 
covered with glittering and variegated 
scales? Are not shells, lying in the- 
dq>ths of the ocean, resplendent with 
hues which mock the painter's palette?' 
Then, what sweet sounds expressed by 
some of the feathered tribes ! Surely, 
aU this ought to teach us that amuse- 
meftt, drawn from harmless sports, rec- 
reations, a love of the beautiful,, a love of 
melody and harmony, b alike natural 
and allowable. But it is only the 
gloomy who cherish contrary views. 
Throughout Great Britain generally, in 
some quarters more than in others, there 
has long been a morbid fear of popular 
recreations. The conse<)uence has been, 
that, driven or discouraged from what 
is ostensible and harmless, the people 
have sought relief in what is clandestine 
and vicious. There would be fewer tav- 
erns, if there were more places of resort 
of a purer kind. 

Siuke^ — DonH you think it would be 
a good thing to greatly limit the number 
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of public hoii8e8-** give a liceme to 
comparativeiy few ? 

Gii. — Where the number it exce** 
•ive, it ought ccrtaiolyto be reduced; 
and I am inclined to think that on this 
eubjeet the m^^ietraejr are, for the most 
part, anything but vigilant Yet the 
adoption of any serere meaBure to limit 
pubiio hoases is attended with senoua 
difficuJtiea, not at first observable. 
Where a demand exista, there will of 
Qourse be a supply. The public houses 
are a consequence of a demand for those 
enjoymenia, such as they are» which are 
derived from them. By extinguishing 
them, the demand may, to a small ea«* 
tent, be limited in operation ; but, in the 
main, it will supply itself somewhere, 
and somehow. It has been Ibund, for 
instance, that where licenses were re- 
fused, a clandestine trade oi dram-sell* 
inghas sprung up; and to get al the 
parties who thua infringe the law, is 
next to impossible. Supposing that all 
the public houses were shut up by a«« 
thoriljr^ the selling of liquor would not 
the less be carried on; the only differ- 
ence would be, that the trade would be 
conducted in a private and more objec- 
tionable manner. AH that I should wish 
to see done, is to license only parties of 
respectability, and to a reasonable ex- 
tent. 

Sluke.—Thtit would foe making the 
trade a kind of nencfioly. 

Gil, — It would in one sense; but 
of two evils, it ia best to choose the least. 
So long aa there iaa general demand for 
spirituous and other liquon, it is surely 
of importance that the trade should be 
conducted on a respectahie fooling. For 
my part, I by no means agree m abas* 
ing and calumniating the men who de- 
vote themselves to this profession. It is 
consistent with neither justiae nor expe* 
diency to make an outcry against these 
individuals. Their bisinesa is suffi- 
ciently unpleasant, without the obloquy 
which many would thoughtlessly heap 
upon it; and a very l^le reAeftti0tt will 
show ns that such obloquy can only baNre 
the effect of driving reaptotable persons 
from the trade, and of consigoifig it to a 
lo«per» perhaps a despicable ami danger- 
oi|a chisi of aocietjp. AU the declaaoa- 



tion in the world against public hoasea 
win never subdue intemperance. 

Siuke. — I have always eDterteined 
the opinion, that stringent legulatione 
were desirable for public houses an<l 
pawn broking estabH^saents. Both are 
the blight of large towns. 

Gil, — Let bc^ be placed under strict, 
though not severe and captious regul^- 
tions; to that nobody can have any ob- 
jection. The thing I would deprecate 
ia that kind of sweeping severity which 
alwaya, in some way or other, defeata it- 
ael£ Take pawnbroking, to which yott 
have referred. What tradehas been ex* 
posed to more unjust sarcasm f Sv«r7 
epithet of abuse- has been poared on the 
unhappy pawnbroker, as if he were a 
vampire preyini; en the vitals of the cons- 
rauuity; whereaa he is nothing more 
than a tradearaaa« who lends money ob 
goods at a certain regitlated rate of in* 
terest. In this way he relieves the tem- 
porary necessities of thousands, who, bot 
for him, woald nol know which way to 
turn for assietanae* That very foolish 
and improvident people get mto a habit 
of pawning articles, is nothing to the 
purpose. The fact is undentahie, that 
the^wnhfoker is a reliever of these in 
UTfent need of a few shilKngs or peiands ; 
and as sooh, why should he be persecu- 
ted ? It could be shcfwn, from historical 
evidence, that pawnbroking has contrib- 
uted to Jeasen crime. Before it was es- 
laUished, vobberiesi in order le get hoM 
of petty same, were common tn the 
neighborhood of large towns. I believe 
that London, and many other places, 
would not now be endurable were this 
profession extirpated. In short, I con- 
sider the pawnbroker as a asefnl anzilia' 
ry in- oar present state of society. 

Sluke. — What do yM say to tlieir 
takin? such a nsurioos rane of interest 1 

€rtf.— •£ believe, in^ the first place, the 
fast is not so ; 1 have seen it shown thai 
tba ppofitB<of pawnbrokers are not gew- 
erally^ higher than those of dher trades- 
men ; m the second place, I do not join 
in the howl against what is calle4 usury. 

SNiAi. — Net condemn usary, and 
you so great a philanthropist t 

Oil, ^-I don't condemn' things m erey y 
because they have for ages beim subject 
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to a vulgar clamor. I must know the 
why and the wherefore, belbre pronoun- 
cing a judgment You will perhaps, 
therefore, inform me why there ahould 
be such an outcry against this terrible 
bugbear? 

Sf icAre. -*- 1 ! ->- 1 eannot say much 
about it. All I know is, that there is 
cruelty in taking an excessive interest 
on money ; it looks like crushing the 
fallen — robbing the poor and unfortu* 
Aate. 

€ri7. — This is one of those cases in 
which, by a well-meaning but short* 
flighted wish to protect the unfortunate, 
as yoo call them, a general injury is apt 
to be committed. Supposing men to 
possess eommon sense, they are unques- 
tionably able to protect themseires 
against imposition. When a man bor* 
rows ^100, 1 imsgine it is uot to spend 
it foolishly, but to lay it out in some ad« 
vantageous way. He reckons the cost 
of the loan — that is, the usury or in- 
terest to be charged, against the antici- 
pated adTantage, and if this adrantage 
be greater, he borrows the sum. Here 
there is an act of reaaoniog ;' and, pre- 
suming that every man knows his own 
business best, it would seem to me to be 
an iatipertinence to prevent him mak- 
ing the negotiation. Laws against usu- 
ry appear to assume that the mass of peo- 
ple are no better than children, and are 
not fit to manage their own business. 

Siuke. — But are there not too manf 
in that conditioni 

QU, — • There are many persons, 
doubtless, neither wise norprudent ; but 
it is poor policy to legislate for excep- 
tions to a rule. Besides, the legislation 
does no good -— fails to benefit the very 
individuals for whom it exists. It is 
clear that if a law be made to prevent 
any one from taking more than, say & 
per cent, per annum for the loan of mo- 
ney, while money ia worth 6 per cent., 
it will, as a matter of course, be evaded. 
Ostensibly, the money will be lent at 
5 per cent., but, by a private agreement, 
the borrower will be obliged to pay 1 
per cent, additional in the name of com- 
mission or some other illusion. 

Sluke, — Then you consider it im- 
poeeible to rq^ulate such matters by law f 



Gt'/. -<— Quite so; not only impossible, 
but the effi>rt to do so is immoral. Laws 
which propose to regulate profits of trade, 
or, in other words, to step in between 
man and man, can never be anything 
but fallacious. The better plan is to al- 
low a perfect freedom in business trans- 
actions of every sort ; and, as I said be- 
fore, if there be an evil, it will soon cor- 
rect itself Nothing like rivalry in trade 
for keeping down exorbitant profits. 

Stake. — You consider gambling bad 
-^ immoral f 

Oi/. — Certainly. 

iSttfile. — Then, according to your 
view of affairs, gambling should be left 
to cure itselft 

CM. -^ No such thing. Gambling is 
not trading. It is a vice, ruinous alike 
to public and private morals. The re* 
suit of every industrial pursuit is in- 
crease— something gained. All the ob- 
jects of value which we see, have been 
produced by the united efforts of indus- 
try. But gambling produces nothing. 
A dozen men might sit round a table 
gambling for a whole lifetime, and at the 
day of their death, there would not be a 
penny more amongst them than at the 
beginning. Conduct of this sort is not 
less profitless than mischievous. It dis* 
tracts the mind from every useful pur- 
suit. In short, if all spent their time 
in gaming, society would stand still, or 
rather retrograde. On this account the 
law, as a matter of police, very properly 
discounlenances public gaming-houses 
and lotteries. 

Sluke. — I am afraid you are knock* 
ing yourself down with your own argu- 
ment. You formerly said that people 
were generally able to protect themselves 
against imposition. Why, then, may 
they not be left to protect themselves 
against the arts of the avowed gambler t 

Grti.— -Because gambling addresses 
itself to human weakness and passion, 
and is demoralizing in its effects. A 
time is doultless coming when the com- 
mon sense of society will be amply suffi- 
cient to put it down ; but at present, the 
ignorant and dissolute are numerous, 
and they require the law to act parent- 
ally towards them. Already, by the ad- 
vances wfaioh have been made, and by 
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the inereasing loope Smt indoBtrial exer- 
cise, gambling ii greatly on the decliiie 
-— nuihiiig like what it onee was. 

SiMke. — And yet what a monatroas 
deal of gambling there haa Utterly been 
io railway undertakings ! 

Qil. — Much could be said <»' this 
subject for and against. Railways are a 
new thing, and it is certain that some of 
Ibem have been exceedingly profitable 
as commercial enterprises. The returns 
from investmenu in the better class of 
lines have been very large indeed* So 
much for the temptation, in the first in* 
stance, to peril money on railway shares. 
Condemning the late paroxysm of specu* 
lation as much as any one, I can see that 
much of this species of gamblings- to 
call it by that name— arises from the 
difitcnhy of getting profitable outlets for 
oapiul in the way of uade. Hitherto, 
from the effects of various laws imposed 
on commerce, the savings of labor have 
been pent up in a great measure within 
the limits of our own country •--- not al« 
lowed to go abroad over the world, seek- 
ing for fields of usefulness. Abolish 
these laws; let people see their way 
dearly in matters of foreign and colonial 
enterprise, and we shall soon have a 
different result. Capital — which is 
fighting against itself at h<Nne, making 
railways where no railways are wanted, 
and committing many other absurdities 
-— will in time, I have no doubt, be en- 
gaged in reclaiming the fertile lands of 
Cuiada, Australia, and New Zealand-^ 
vastly to its own benefit. I expect to see 
some splendkl changes of thui kind wkh- 
io the next twenty years. 

&«i;e. — Well, I have done; and yet 
I would say one word more. Have not 
railway directors been very much to 
Uame for what you call the paroxysm of 
ipeculation 1 

Gii. — I dare say some railway direc- 
tors have been thus culpable ; but be> 
cause a few knaves have been detected, 
is it right that a large and most respects 
able body of men, with the purest mo- 
tives, and many of whom have given 
themselves an immense deal of nnreqni* 
ted trouble, should be held up to ridicule 
and abuse 7 1 greatly deprecnte this ifte* 
ciea of injustice; for, if successful in its 



aim, it must tnevit ably have the effect of 
driving respectable individosls from rail- 
way management, and consigning it to 
parties of inferior stmding and repnta- 
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A TALE FROM BISTORT. 

On the 30th of April, 1553, at No> 
mein» in a Gothic chateau on the banks 
of the Seine, was born the Priocesi 
Louise, daughter of Marguerite dn Eg* 
mond, the fo'st wife of NieolsB, Dwc 4t 
Mereour and Comte de VncHlewiont. 
At the birth of this child there wne no 
prince in the eldest branch <if the faooss 
of Lorraine. Nicolas anxiously desired 
a son; lherefoH» the little girl was re> 
ceived more with resignation than pleas- 
ure. She was not baptised with the 
pomp due to her rank, at the callwdral 
of Nancy, where her cousin ike Due 
Charle&de Lorraine, then ruled, bot re* 
ceived the baptismal rite at the little 
chapel of Nomein : her sponsors were the 
bishop of Toul and the Comteisc Louise 
de Salins, whose name waa given to her. 

The little Louiae was scnreely two 
years old when Madame de Cbnoifty, her 
^ovemess^ one day came to seek lier, aH 
m tears, and bore her to the oowch of 
her dying mother, who had never reciw* 
ered the birth of Louise. Tapen were 
burning at the foot of the bed, wbiirt a 
kneeling priest recited the prayers for the 
dying. These prayers, repeated in a 
sad and snonotonous lone by the persons 
around, filled the poor child's beait with 
terror, and she uttered loud eriee. Her 
voice seemed to restovethe dying mother 
to life ; the cc»mtesse extended her aram, 
and Louise forgot her foar in embracing 
her parent, who unfastened from her own 
neck a string of pearls, to which was sos- 
pended a sacred relic ^ May this guard 
thee, ray child, as it has protected me,** 
aaid the dying mother, putting the neck- 
laceover the foir golden curls of Louise; 
" and never, never pnrt with ill '^ Then, 
unable to speak more, ahe pressed her 
already cold lips te the forehead of Lou- 
ise, ami aipied to Madame de Gbaaqiy 
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to remore kwr qmtklj, test the child 
dbtwld be witness to her death. 

The Oo«Me de Yaudemont lofed hie 
wife tenderly, and for a lonf time conhi 
Dot endure the sight of the iofdiit whose 
birth bed caused so grievous a loss. 
Lonise was entirely confided to her gov- 
erness, whose attachment to her pupil 
tnbreased in proportion to the father^s 
oegleel. She was wholly engrossed with 
the care of Louise -^ in gesrding her 
health, forming her mtnd, and implanting 
the germ of that fervent piety which so 
d tstifif u ished the home of Lorraine. But 
this strong aieetion, abnost bordering on 
paesimr, rendered her often unjust to 
those who did not thus idolize her pupil. 
Mademoiselle de Montvert, onder-gover* 
iie« to the young princess, added to this 
by flateery, so that the excellent disposi- 
tkm of Loaise alcme saved hor from be- 
ing reiaed by indiHgence. Bat if natu* 
rat good qualities pass unsulHed thfroagh 
this ordeal) sttti the sweetest temper is 
not proof against prejudiees imbibed from 
those whom we lota end revere. 
• The Cotnte de Vaudemont, having no 
son, thought of a second marriage. It 
wan soon known that he had demanded 
the hand of Jeanne de Savoie, sister of 
Ihe D«c de Nemours. This intelligence 
grieved the kind heart of Madame de 
Cfeampy. *'The poor ehild will then 
have a stepmother,^' cried slie. ^ Ah ! 
Heaven h«»ve mercy on her!'' and with- 
out considering the effect of her words 
on a girl four years dd, she repeated 
them continually ; and when the child 
questioned her on this l^arfut misfortune, 
ehe replied that it was meet to submit to 
the will of HeaTefi. So the fears of the 
princess were lulled. 

"What Is a stepmother T '* said she 
<ine day to Mademoiselle de Montvert. 

**It is a monster who brings ruin on 
Ihmilies," answered the uoder-govern- 



" Ah J " cried Louise in terror, ** it is 
then a woman who beats little child- 
ren!'' 

*^Too often so," replied Mademoiselle 
de Montvert ; but then repenting having 
so said, she tried to weaken the eflhct ^ 
her expressions by adding, that all step- 
mothers were not cruel *— that some were 



very kind to their husband's children. 
But the impression was made; and on 
the marriage-day, when the Comte de 
Vaudemont desired Louise to embrace 
her second mother, the child fled away 
weeping, and nothing could induce her 
to receive the caresses of her stepmother. 
Troubled at this estrangement, yet con- 
sidering it natural, the comtesse took the 
part of Louise, and opposed her being 
sent to a convent, as the Comte de Yau" 
demont had angrily decided. 

Two years passed, and still the dislike 
of Louise to her stepmother remained un- 
conquered. This sentiment, first roused 
by the lamentations of Madame de Gham- 
py, had become invincible ; and the com- 
tesse, despairing of winning the love of 
Louise, taw her no more, except at family 
sotemnities. 

At the age of seven, the princess was 
seized with small-pox, and was in the 
greatest danger. »he was immediately 
sent to the chateau of Nomein. Madame 
de Champy shut herself up with the sick 
child, quitted her neither night nor day, 
and became so distracted with grief when 
the physicians declared the crisis had ar* 
rived, that she was borne fainting to her 
chamber, where she was confined some 
time with fever and delirium. Mademoi- 
selle de Montvert had left the chateau 
through fear at the first symptoms of the 
disease. Who was there to care for and 
watch over the poor little princess ? 

The malady affected her eyes ; for four 
days she was unable to open them ; but 
when reason returned, she called her 
^* dear kind friend," sa horme am«>, for 
so she entitled Madame de Champy. 

<* Why is she not here ? *' said the child 
sobbing. 

** Because she is very iH herself," said 
a sweet affectionate voice, '' and she needs 
repose. But I am here to tend you as 
carefully as she, my dear child. Do not 
disquiet yourself, but drink this; it was 
ahe who desired me to intreat you to 
obey me." This request was spoken in 
so winning a tone, that, in spite of her 
repugnance, Louise swallowed the potion 
which touched her lips. 

" Who then are you ?'• asked she. 

** A new narse, who will repbce your 
governess until she recovers." 
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" Ah I you will not remain with me 
all night, aa she did ! " 

" Yea, my child, I will stay with yon 
night and day until you are strong and 
wdl, and then we will try to arouse you. 
Tou will love me a little then, will you 
notr' 

" Yes, yes,'' answered Louise, seek- 
ing with her burning hand that of the 
person who spoke. '* I see now that it is 
ma bonne mnie who sent you. You love 
little children ; you are not a stepmother.*' 

The band which Louise held was 
drawn slowly away ; a long silence en- 
sued. " What is your name 7 " asked 
the sick girl. 

" Jeanne,'^ was the reply. 

" Well then, Jeanne, do you know any 
pretty stories, such as Madame de Cham* 
,py tells me, where there are handsome 
knights of Lorraine, and tourneys, and 
hermits?" 

" Certainly, I know some very inter- 
esting ones, which will send you to sleep 
as soon as hers.*' She began, and in a 
-short time Louise slept ; and this quiet 
slumber dispelled her fever. Two days 
after, she was considered out of danger, 
but the effect of the disease on her foce 
was dreaded. The physicians declared 
that she would be disfigured if she touch- 
ed the spots which covered her features, 
and proposed to fasten her hands. . The 
idea of being so restrained made the 
little invalid desperate; but her new 
nurse engaged to watch her so carefully, 
as to prevent her touching her face. 
Louise wished to embrace her; and 
Jeanne feared not to take the grateful 
child in her arms, nor to remain day and 
night, her eyes fixed on the little suffer- 
er. Invalids are often capricious and 
ivilful. Louise, -^Wikinff the camphor 
odor of a lotion wilh whidi her eyes were 
bathed, refused to have it applied. Nei- 
ther entreaties nor declarations that she 
would always remain blind could move 
her ; and the physician departed, saying, 
'^ If she will not be saved from blindness, 
I can do no more." 

" Who is weeping there? *' asked 
Louise. 

" It is I," said Jeanne. " How can I 
4>ut be troubled, since you will be blind 
through your own fault ? " 



" Well, theil, do not weep," answered 
Louise in a softened voice ; ** come and 
bathe ray eyes. I will do all you wish; 
only do not weep*" 

Jeanne took the liquid and bathed the 
child's eyes, praising her for her docility. 

*' O," cried Louise, with delirious joy, 
" I can see ! I can see clearly ! '* la 
truth her eyelids had half opened, but 
the broad daylight caused them to shot 
quickly again. 

Jeanne rushed to the window, drew 
close the thick damask curtains, and the 
partial obscurity thus obtained enabled 
the young princes* to look aronnd her. 

" Jeanne, Jeanne 1 " said she, ** cone, 
that I may see thee.'^ But Jeanne hid 
herself behind the ourtains at the foot of 
the bed. " Where art thou, Jeanne? 
Ah 1 it is no longer night I How happy 
I am 1 It is thou w1k> hast cored me ! 
Come, and let me thank thee; coaoie, 
dear Jeanne ! Art thou not happy also ? " 

''Yes, I am very happy/' replied 
Jeanne^ advancing to take the hand 
which Louise extended lo her. Bat the 
child, struck with sodden terror, cried 
out, '* O Heaven \ the comtesse! " and 
fell back almost insensible on her pillow. 

" No, no, it b thy mother," said 
Jeanne of Savoy, bathing the wasted 
arms of Louise with her warm tears. 
** See what thou makest her suffer ! 
Awake, and console her ! ** 

The tones of her voice recaOed to the 
child's heart all the eare of this tender 
nurse, and her fears vanished. "Yoo 
do love me then I " said she. She was 
answered by fond embraces. 

Thus love and confidence were esta- 
blished between the kind stepmodier and 
her daughter. Louise, repenting her un- 
just prejudice i^ainst her, promised her 
the affectbn and submission of a child. 
This promise, springing firom gratkode, 
was easily fulfilled, for the comtesse be- 
came the best of mothers to the yooof 
princess. 

Louise de Lorraine grew up a lovdy 
girl ; and her stepmother condacted her 
to the court of the Due Charles, to be 
placed with the Duchesse Claude, daugh- 
ter of Henri IL and Catherine de M^i- 
ois. There Jeanne of Savoy applied hei^ 
self in developing all the good and amis- 
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ble qualities of Louise, and in giving her 
that refinement and grace of manner 
which the Duchesse Claude had intr<^ 
duced from France into the court of 
Lorraine. 

But the princess was called soon to 
deplore the loss of this second mother, 
so worthily beloved. The comte married 
again. His third choice was Catherine 
de Lorraine, daughter of the Due d*Au- 
male; a haughty and jealous woman, 
hating Louise on account of her great 
beauty. The life of the princess was 
DOW aa bitter as it had before been sweet. 
Each day she received fresh unkindness 
from her step-mother ; and, to obtain a 
few hours' peace, she asked permission 
of her father to go on a weekly pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of San Nicolas. His- 
tory tells us that she went thither dressed 
as a peasant girl, accompanied by her 
maids of honour, a gentleman, and a 
lacquey ; giving away in alms the twen- 
ty-five crowns she received as her month- 
ly allowance. 

One evening, returning much wearied, 
she was about to retire to rest, although 
it was stili early. Catherine de Lorraine 
entered her apartment, saying ironically, 
*' What, mademoiselle ! are you about 
to retire at this hour, and steal away 
from the admiration which awaits you 
always? Are you not the star of the 
coart of Lorraine, and can we receive a 
king here without showing him the fair- 
est thing we possess ? " 

" Pardon me, madame ; I do not un- 
derstand you," said Louise. 

**What! do you not know that the 
young king was to pass here on his way 
to be crowned at Warsaw ; that he is ar- 
rived, but will depart to-morrow; and 
that the Due Charles wishes to give a 
festival to-night in his honor, and to 
show him all that is most worthy of 
notice at court ?" 

^' I think, madame, that I may dis- 
pense with this honor." 

'* No, no," replied the comtesse ; 
"your father commands you to dress 
yourself immediately, and to follow me." 

This imperious command was obeyed. 
Louise retired, and soon appeared in a 
court dress, simple, but elegant, which 
showed to perfection her noble and grace- 
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ful figure. Without ornament, she ap- 
peared most lovely. As soon as the 
young prince saw her, he stood mute 
with admiration. None of the young 
beauties with which Catherine de Medi- 
cis loved to surround her son, had given 
him the least idea of a creature so per- 
fectly lovely. Too much struck to do 
more than politely greet her, Henri 
placed himself by his sister, the Duchesse 
Claude, and overwhelmed her with ques- 
tions about her beautiful cousin. The 
duchesse answered that Louise was as 
good as she was lovely ; citing, as a 
proof of her gentleness, her constant 
submission to the unkindness of her step- 
niother. Henri uttered some words of 
indignation, and treated the Comte de 
Vaudemont and his wife with marked 
coldness. 

The king's journey was precisely fixed ; 
and to retard it a day, or to alter a stage, 
was to expose it to numberless inconve- 
niences. In spite of the representations 
of his attendants, Henri determined to 
stay one day at Nancy. " He wished," 
he said, ''to spend a little more time 
with his sister ; and then it was so sad 
to quit la belle Frctnce, even to gain a 
crown ! " 

Hunting, feasting, and dancing, occu- 
pied the second day. Never had the 
prince appeared to more advantage : his 
grace, his elegance, his noble counte- 
nance, charmed every one. AH thought 
it unfortunate that a prince so winning 
and agreeable should leave France to 
reign in Poland ; and Louise felt the 
same. The departure of the young king 
led her to her accustomed sadness. The 
jealousy of her step-mother, excited by 
the brilliant success of the princess, in- 
vented all sorts of stratagems t6 ruin her 
in the estimation of the Comte de Vau- 
demont. Unjustly treated by her father, 
persecuted by her step-mother, the cour- 
age of Louise grew fainter and fainter, 
and she resolved to enter a cloister. 

The death of Charles IX. called the 
young king of Poland to the throne of 
France. The whole ^nation rejoiced at 
this event ; for the remembrance of the 
victories of Jarnac and Moncoutourj 
gained by Henri at the age of eighteem, 
proved his valor: his generosity was 
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well known ; and a brave and generous 
king is so beloved in France ! ' 

Louise alone was indifferent to this 
intelligence. What to her was the ele- 
vation of a prince whom she had seen 
but once, and who doubtless had entirely 
forgotten her ? She dared not demand 
protection against her enemy, for this 
enemy was the wife of her father. 

One morning, while still sleeping, the 
Princess Louise was roused by the open- 
ing of her door. It was the Comtesse 
de Vaudemont. Louise doubted not 
but that she came to reproach her, and 
excused herself for not having waited oq 
her morning toilet. 

" It is I who ought to attend yours, 
Madame la Princesse)" replied the com- 
•tesse with deference, " and to ask par- 
<don for not having shown you proper 
•respect. You are queen of France ; 
.70U are promised to the king in mar- 
riage; I hasten to tell you the news. 
But you are good and generous. O 
then, forget my errors, and refuse not to 
my children, your brothers, your august 
proteocion ; for their sakes, pardon their 
mother.*' 

The princess believed herself still 
dreaming ; surprise took away her utter- 
ance. She, the daughter of a younger 
branch of the house of Lorraine, to 
pretend to an alliance with the greatest 
king in Europe ! It could not but be a 
delusion, or a stratagem, to try her 
.pride. She was about to speak, and to 
declare that she was not to be duped by 
this address, when her cousin, the Due 
de Lorraine, entered with her father, to 
inform her of the king's demand, and to 
prepare her to receive the homage paid 
to her by the Marquis du Guastre, in the 
name of his illustrious master. 

It was no dream. Henri III., charm- 
ed by the beauty of the Princess Louise, 
and still more by her noble character, 
preferred her to the loftiest alliances in 
Europe. 

Scarcely recovered from her astonish- 
ment, the princess prepared to receive 
those of the court of Lorraine whose 
rank permitted them to pay their con- 
gratulations. Then she was conducted 
to mass, as queen of France. As she 
'entered the chapel^ her eyes fell on the 



Comtesse de Vaudemont, who was 
weeping. 

^ *' Embrace me," cried Louise. " It 
is said that, when on a throne, one for- 
gets one^s friends ; as for me, I will only 
forget my enemies." 

At these words of pardon, the com- 
tesse fell on her knees before the young 
princess, and all the people cried aloud, 
**Long live our good queen ! " 



COMMERCIAL ESTIMATES OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 

I WAS induced, after some persuasion, 
to accompany a fair friend the other day 
on what is called a " shopping excursion" 
— a catastrophe which must happen to ev- 
ery married man once or twice in his life 
at least, if not oftener. We set out with 
the intention of purchasing a pair of 
gloves, some ribbon, and a yard or two 
of lace, and I believe this intention to 
have been, on both sides, perfectly sin- 
cere : positively, we were to get nothing 
more. Nevertheless, before our return, 
we had become the fortunate possessors 
of a shawl, a parasol, two ribbons, a half- 
dozen pairs of gloves, two pieces of lace, 
a summer dress, and a straw-bonnet. 
What more we might not have been ca- 
joled into purchasing, had not the eve- 
ning been closing in, 'tis utterly impossi- 
ble to say. It was sometimes very amus- 
ing, at others as much exasperating, to 
witness the efforts made to induce us to 
purchase. Now the enemy would ad- 
dress himself to the lady's vanity, now to 
her curiosity, now to her economy, or 
then, as a dernier resort, to the gentle- 
man's liberality. Thus, to select a short 
specimen of his tactics : — *' Just suit a 
lady of your complexion, ma'am ; quite 
the ladi/'s dress, I lissure you ; perfectly 
new; completely uncommon: only ob- 
serve the colors, ma'am ! " as my wife 
sat, with semi-reluctant gaze, looking at 
a satin dress which she could not affixd 
to purchase, thrown into folds with such 
art, as to reflect its brilliant coloring 
and silken sheen to the best advantage. 
Then, observing the pecuniary difficulty 
of the case — *' Yes, ma'am, a handsome 
dress ; perhaps a, little more suited for 
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the carriage than the prometiade; but 
here, ma'am, something else ; a decided ' 
bargain this is " — and the satin was care- 
fully covered over to avoid the injury of 
a contrast with the homelier material 
— ''pattern quite French, ma'am; part 
of a bankrupt's stock" {soito voce) *' sold 
off at an awful sacrifice ; not to be bought 
wholesale for twice the money, ma'am.'* 
Or* again, as we were about to leave — 
''Just received some curious parasols, 
ma'am; original one exhibited to her 
Majesty and Prince Albert ; half-a-dozen 
ordered same pattern ; your lady will like, 
perhaps, to see them, sir ? New and re- 
markably ingenious mechanical contri- 
vance for opening and shutting, sir. Her 
majesty couldn't make it out at all, 
roa'am." Unhappy victims! we were 
both in the net; and tirhile the cash-boy 
lagged behind with the change, one of the 
curious parasols and a shawl were trans- 
ferred to our keeping. ' 

The money was, after all, well spent, 
for it set me a thinking. So, then, there 
is a new way of viewing human nature. 
We may look at it through the medium 
of the commercial estimate. Poor hu- 
man nature! It has become a perfect 
matter of business to calculate upon its 
frailties, to flatter its passions — even its 
evil passions — to excite its curiosity, to 
practise upon its credulity, to impose 
upon its good-nature, and sometimes even 
to call forth its better qualities — to such 
an extent has competition aiid the gene- 
ral struggle for subsistence sharpened the 
faculties of the present age. In many 
cases the commercial estimate formed of 
us is productive of nothing more than a 
few innocent schemes for our decoy, 
which our discernment penetrates, while 
our good-nature forgives; but, on the 
whole, it is scarcely too much to aver that 
this estimate is a derogatory one. It 
looks at man in an unfavorable and un- 
pleasing light, giving him, except in rare 
instances, credit for a preponderance of 
evil over good, and regarding him rather 
as an enemy, to be assailed or circum- 
vented, than as a relation and friend. 
Take us for all in all, I believe we are 
both better and wiser than our commer- 
cial estimates set us down as being. 

Beginning with small things. We 



may exemplarize the effects of this esti- 
mate of one of human nature's infirmi- 
ties — that of indolence. We were once 
parties to a grave discussion concerning 
shop-door steps, in which a young begin- 
ner was solemnly recommended not to 
adopt more than one step into his shop. 
People, it was said (that is, human na- 
ture), wouldn't take the trouble to mount 
up two or three steps, when, by going a 
little farther on, a more easily-accessible 
establishment might invite them in. 
There can be no doubt that upon a hinge 
as slight as even this, many a man's for- 
tune or ill-fortune has swung. We may 
likewise observe how carefully this infirm- 
ity is studied in the widely-opened, ea- 
sily-revolving doors of our modern shops. 
Be the winter's frost ever so sharp, or the 
cold wind ever so keen, it is a standing 
rule that the public- entrance be never 
hindered by a closed door, or only upon 
the condition that some gentee] porter, 
in white cravat and black livery, stands 
in continual readiness to bow in or bow 
out the purchasers. Thus, in the former 
event, some dozen shivering assistants 
are kept blowing their fingers' ends be- 
cause poor human nature is believed to 
be too lazy to lifl a latch, to turn a han- 
dle, or to open a door. Again, surely 
human natures who possess carriages 
must be believed to be unfortunately m- 
cflpable of all other locomotion whatso- 
ever, or we should never behold such 
spectacles as that of a bonnet-and-capless 
waiting-woman serving, on a chill win- 
ter's day, some of these unfortunate 
closely shut up in the aforesaid vehicles 
in the open street. 

But to proceed to graver matters. 

O, human nature is a dreadful hard- 
bargaining, screw-driving, profit-clipping 
thing at its commercial estimate ! Noth- 
ing can be too cheap for it. One's blood 
boils as one after another of these kind 
estimators steps forward, and, as it were, 
clutching one by the hand, cries out, *' I'm 
the man for your money ; I'm your only 
true friend ; rest of the trade vagabonds 
and extortioners ! Here's my shop ; eve- 
rything at half price I " Nothing but 
this estimate of man's moral status can 
account for the eye-teasing, heart-fretting 
announcements which glare from huge 
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placards covering our metropolitan walls 
and boardings, like disease blotches, as 
they are posted with such art, as to catch 
the unwary pedestrian at every turn, and 
fill his mind with the very natural imagi- 
nation, that half the world must be in a 
state of utter ruin and insolvency, and 
that it was about to be sold off and done 
up for the exclusive benefit and satisfaction 
of the other half. " Frightful sacrifices ! " 
'* alarming bankruptcies ! " " awful con- 
flagrations P^ « sudden deaths of propri- 
etors!" (safely grinning behind coun- 
ters), " dissolutions of partnerships ! '^ 
and such-like catastrophes of every-day 
occurrence, present one with a truly awful 
picture of the havoc which must con- 
stantly be going on in the world. Here, 
some Israelitish gentleman, with an ex- 
cessive and completely unaccountable 
liberality, offers to clothe us from head 
to heel, pretty nearly for next to no- 
thing ; so that actually one is led to pa- 
rodize the Irishman's sentiment, that 
railway travelling was so rapid, that one 
could get a hundred miles off faster than 
staying at home ; and to conceive that it 
is cheaper to apply to this gentleman, 
than to do without the clothes one really 
does not want. There, some linen- 
draper, whose house rejoices in the 5ou- 
briquet of Coburg-House, Gotha-Mart, 
or some similar classic cognomen, tells 
his fair customers, '* No reasonable of- 
fer refused I " and sends out, each morn- 
ing of his life, a score of pallid, shabby 
copies of the human genus, bound up in 
parti-coloired boards, to move in melan- 
choly procession adown and along our 
unhappy strttts, announcing behind and 
before to all the world, that no time is 
to be lost, seeing that things are being 
<Sompletely given away ; information of 
the utmost value and consequence, if 
the same were worth accepting. Here 
the ticket- writer's art fs exhausted, in 
the emblazonment of vast extents of 
Bristol-board, intended to inform human 
nature, of every r^nk, that the open- 
hearted owner of some fast-going-to-the- 
dogs establishment is, on his retirement 
from business, — what a complete cart- 
be fore-the-horse tale, seeing that busi- 
ness is rapidly retiring from him ! — 
steadfastly purposed to distribute his val- 



uable stock, at less than the cM-iginal 
cost. There, again, two opposition shops 
cut down one another's profits, reduce 
themselves to ruin, and do a lasting in- 
jury to all neighboring trade, not to 
speak of the poisonous influence their 
example has excited upon the morality 
of the community; and all, — looking 
to second causes, — to gratify the pro- 
pensities and rejoice the heart of iiu- 
man natnre. No ; human nature never 
thinks, (this is the language of these de- 
graders of our kind,) as it looks upon a 
cheap shirt, or coat, or other article of 
wearing apparel, of the weary hand, the 
heavy eye, and the aching heart which 
wrought, and fagged, and starved there- 
on. No; for, in a too common com- 
mercial light, human nature is conceived 
to be a thing captivated at being profited 
by the ruin, the misery, the destitution, 
the calamities, and the sin of its fellow- 
creatures. 

A moiety of the human family must, 
without a doubt, have been born posses- 
sed of only half the wits and acutene&s 
to which man is entitled, leaving it a 
shocking prey to the superior attain- 
ments of the other half. What are the 
commercial records upon the subject? 
They are to be found in the thousand- 
and-one devices used to entrap and de- 
ceive. I am in the habit of passing a 
shop, situated in one of our greatest 
thoroughfares, where, to ray certain 
knowledge, for upwards of a year and a 
half, bills have been placarded in every 
conceivable direction, over its windows, 
glaring with continual falsehoods. At 
first it was, '* Selling off, — removal of 
the business, — immense discount off 
previous prices ! " This answered very 
well, for a month or two. Next, in ver- 
milion type, — cast, one would imagine, 
in the type-foundry of Brobdignag, — 
long papers appeared with the welcome 
intelligence, *' Must be cleared in four- 
teen days ! " Months have passed away 
since then, and the same succession of 
untruths appears in the windows; and 
tb^ very house seems to hang its head in 
shame, and to feel that it is no longer fit 
company for respectable houses. 

If we take up a newspaper, and direct 
our attention to its advertisements^ we 
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peruse a remarkable and instructive re- 
cord, of what is commercially thought 
of our astuteness and credulity. To 
glance at the quack medicine adver- 
tisements. We read of the most aston- 
ishing cures, and the most miraculous 
restorations, performed by the sole means 
and instrumentality of the pufTed-off pa- 
nacea. Here is one amazing remedy of 
Protean adaptation ; capable of doing 
anything, or everything, or nothing, just 
as the case requires; so that, armed with 
a bottle of this corjied-up longevity, 
or guarded by a box of solid immortality, 
done up into pills, one might defy death 
forever. There is the prolific bear's 
grease, which, in leiss than a week, cov- 
ered a bald gentleman's shining head 
with a regular shock of hair, the old 
gentleman being obliged to procure a 
new hat in consequence. There is the 
roirific North Pole Balsam, for baldness, 
or the South American Whisker Curler, 
or the Parisian Mustache Cultivator, 
each possessed of the same qualities, 
and in the same tremendous measure. 
Or, maternal human nature is bes^ught 
to take care of its hopeful progeny, par- 
ticularly during the teeth-cutting stage 
of the progeny's existence ; and, to se- 
cure lovely children in glorious health, 
19 entreated to procure a five-shilling 
bottle of the real and only true Infant's 
Blessing. To incite maternal nature 
thereto, an attempt is made to awaken 
maternal solicitude, by recounting the 
thrilling case of one unhappy baby which 
was dying, — iff, indeed, it had not died 
out of hand, — surrounded by the fa- 
culty, and was restored to consciousness 
in five minutes, by a table-spoonful of 
the Blessing ; after six of the same, it 
began to cry; and after three bottles 
was, to the endless glory and fame of 
the elixir, set on its legs again. Or, in 
another direction, we read of the dis- 
posal, by auction, under the hammer of 
a London auctioneer, of some dank, dis- 
mal, grim, tumble-down old mansion, 
agued by a slimy duck-pond in front, 
and by marshy meadows behind, and 
surrounded by soil scarcely worth turn- 
ing over. But the eyes of an auctioneer 
are filled with phantasmagoric deln- 
^ions ; and, after taking a survey of the 



enchanting spot, he returns to town, and, 
with an enthusiasm which can scarcely 
be regarded as otherwise than maniacal, 
attempts to cram human nature's throat 
with the most vivid and refreshing de- 
scriptions of scenery. Such luxurious 
turns of speech about the *' lac artifi- 
cieV down to which the lawn leads, the 
excessively rural walks, the rich mead- 
ows, the rusty, — I beg pardon, — the 
rustic gates, and the Arcadian groves. 
Bright visions! realizable only in the 
conceptions of his deluded imagination, 
or in the effusions of his very poetic 
pen. Or, from his metropolitan rostrum 
he may be heard, pouring forth untruths 
by the round dozen; ready to protest, 
nay, busily protesting, new to be old, 
false to be true, copies to be originals, 
and using a 'quantity of the most outra- 
geous hyperboles before a crowd of hu- 
man natures, who neither believe what 
he says, nor give him the credit of be- 
lieving it himself. 

When we approach the moral estimate 
of human nature, as displayed in too 
many of the publications of this era, we 
enter upon a subject which demands a 
condemnation yet more severe, in the 
proportion in which it stands as a 
crime, affecting the best interests of our 
race. 

The occurrence of an atrocious mur- 
der, or of some terrible crime, whose 
fearful enormity is the measure of the 
depths of iniquity, to which man, when 
he separates from God, can fall, is the 
signal for the outpouring of nothing less 
than a torrent of printed sin. The most 
incredible pains are tal^, to collect 
eivery particular, of the wretched being's 
life ; no expense is spared, to obtain the 
most minute details of the crime. With- 
a frightful curiosity, the blood-bespatter- 
ed wall, the ilangling rope, the empty 
phial, are searched out and described ;: 
portraits of the murderer, of his weapon, 
and of the place where the act was com- 
mitted, are faithfully executed ; and a 
species of emulation is kindled, as to 
which shall be the first public organ to 
bawl into the ears of mankind that ano- 
ther of their number has exceeded all 
the common bounds of error. How 
shocking and revolting an estimate of 
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the taste of our fellow-meQ, even to con- 
ceive that any other sentiments, than 
those of grief and shuddering abhor- 
rence, could occupy the mind on such a 
subject 1 Can language be found strong 
enough, to condemn that sinful and sin- 
spreading estimate of our nature, which 
would gift it with tastes better befitting 
the inhabitants of the pit of Acheron, 
than the human creatures of the world 
in which we live ? 

Enough, upon a very painful subject. 
It may be said, these estimates are taken 
from life; but this does not invalidate 
our position. Must man, if commer- 
cially estimated at all, be taken in his 
very worst light ? What if there be 
thousands, of whom these estimates may 
be, in a measure, correct t Are there 
not hundreds of thousands more, to 
whom they are an insult, an injury, and 
a disgrace 7 And indeed it is worth the 
inquiry, whether, out of the many evil, 
there are not a few to be found, whose 
natural bias, had it not received the 
injurious impulse of an evil estimate, 
would have been to the better side ? It 
is to be feared it is true ; and, if true, 
it is a very serious truth, that there are 
others than poets who " create the taste 
of the age in which they live.'* 

It is pleasant to be able to turn to 
certain Commercial Estimates of Hu- 
man Nature of a sounder kind. There 
is an allowable zeal in business, which 
leads men to study human nature in 
anything but a censurable manner. It 
is delightful to see a well-setpK>ut shop- 
window, in which the goods and chat- 
tels are, with a pardonable view to cap- 
tivate our taste, arranged in a completely 
argumentum ad hominem manner, if the 
phrase is tolerable. The only mischief 
which can accrue from such an esti- 
mate, may be the hungry water it is apt 
to create, whe^e the looker-on possesses 
pockets and digestive organs in anything 
but a contrition of repletion. At those 
periods of the year more particularly 
sacred to eating and drinking, it is a 
very impressive amusement to perambu- 
late the streets of our great cities, and 
behold what a goodly estimate of human 
nature's capabilities in this line, every 
shop-window affords us. Neither are 



we suffered to forget the poor ; for coarse 
sheetings and blankets are to be found 
in many a window, modestly half con- 
cealed in a corner, with a little written 
bill affixed to them, commencing with, 
** To the charitable,'* and ending with 
" this inclement but festive season." 
These, and many others, are kindly es- 
timates of our common nature, which 
no one would dream of quarrelling with ; 
and they are, indeed, not bad indications 
of a thriving and prosperous trade. 

To take leave of a digressive subject, 
I should be sorry (hat any one who reads 
these pages should still think it a trifling 
matter either to form, or to be the sal^ 
ject of, an unworthy commercial esti- 
mate. A low estimate of human nature 
is a sentiment which will not, which in- 
deed cannot, fail to produce distrost 
between the members of what should be 
a happy and confiding family ; and no- 
thing is to be regarded either in a tri- 
fling or pardonable light, which has the 
remotest tendency to produce such an 
effect. It may be assumed that, while 
our social economy remains the same, 
and so long as man has commercial 
dealings with his fellow, human nature 
must, necessarily, be commercially esti- 
mated. Granting an assumption to be 
true, which we might find it difficult 
to deny, let our end be to elevate the 
standard whereby we measure recipro> 
cally ourselves and our fellow-creatures; 
be it an honest, worthy, kind-hearted 
one, not the sordid and debasing meas- 
ure of this day. What can be conceiv- 
ed of, as more likely to keep human na- 
ture bad and bare, -<- nay, indeed, what 
more prone to make it so, — than to 
believe it, or to act as if it was believed 
to be so? And what — putting for the 
moment out of the question other agen- 
cies — more probable, than that love 
should engender love, and good faith 
inspire a corresponding good faith, not 
alone in our commercial, but in every 
other portion of our intercourse with 
mankind ? If there were any doubt upon 
the subject, it is susceptible and* sug- 
gestive of, in our age and countrj, at 
least, a thousand practical answers in 
the affirmative, which will recur to the 
minds of our readers. 
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The subject of this paper is a peculiar 
feature in the every-day commercial 
transactions of the present age ; it is one 
over which a too jealous watch can 
scarcely be kept ; for its manifest tenden- 
cy is to loosen the bonds of mutual re- 
gard, and to humble man to a position, 
inferior to his right one in the intellect- 
ual, and above all, in the moral scale. 



THE PATH OF DUTY -A TAIE. 

BT ANNA MARIA SABGEANT. 

Thb little town of B could not 

boast of a more worthy, upright, and 
truly respectable individual than was 
Richard Harley, though the station he 
held was no higher than that of a retail 
trader. His wife had, according to the 
judgment of her family, degraded herself 
by the union. She was a gentlewoman 
by birth and education, and, though 
without fortune, might have looked for a 
higher match ; yet she was never known 
to regret the choice she had made. 'Mr. 
Harley, dn the other hand, had no reason 
to repent having selected her for a part- 
ner; for to her lady-like accomplish- 
ments she added those domestic virtues 
which can alone make the married life 
happy. A numerous family sprung up 
around them, and as the profits of the 
business were not great, they were con- 
sequently obliged to live in even a less 
expensive style than that in which they 
commenced their conjugal career. This 
course was, however, cheerfully em- 
braced by Mrs. Harley, as well as by 
her husband, notwithstanding that she 
had been accustomed to what might 
comparatively be deemed profusion. 
Her firm and well-balanced mind rose 
superior to the paltry pride of station, 
and she dared to act in accordance with 
the dictates of prudence, however liable 
she thereby became to fall out of the 
notice of those with whom she asso- 
ciated. 

Death having deprived them of two 
of their children, the family, at the pe- 
riod at which we introduce them, con- 
sisted of two sons and four daughters. 
Edmund, the eldest, who was just verg- 
ing on twenty, had from his early youth 



been distinguished for studious habits, 
and, as he grew older, displayed talents 
which attracted the attention of the pas- 
tor of the religious community of which 
his parents were members. Mr. Har- 
ley's circumstances not allowing him to 
give his son an education which would 
fit him for the clerical profession, Mr. 
Morland had generously offered to be- 
come his instructer till he should attain 
the age at which he might be admitted 
to one of the colleges. This offer had 
been accepted with gratitude by the 
father, as well as by the youth himself; 
and had not some untoward circum- 
stances occurred to throw a temporary 
barrier in the way, he would have earlier 
removed to one of those seats of learning 
to which his wishes had long been earn- 
estly directed. To do justice to the 
character of the young student, it must 
be told that ambition had no share in his 
choice of a professi(m. He would have 
been satisfied to tread in the same path 
which his father was pursuing, deeming 
it to be no less truly respectable ; but he 
was at the same time conscious of powers 
which, if rightly directed, might enable 
him to be more extensively useful. He 
was far from despising the calling of the 
tradesman, yet shrunk from the idea of 
spending his days with no higher aim 
than that of realizing an income or 
amassing a fortune. Widely different 
were the feelings of his brother Richard, 
who, though possessed of his father's 
name, unhappily did not inherit his vir- 
tues. This youth entertained a still 
greater repugnance to the pursuit of 
trade, but from motives as low and false, 
as those of Edmund were elevated. His 
dislike arose from the application and 
confinement it necessarily demanded, to 
which his indolent habits were opposed. 
He had, moreover, become acquainted 
with a set of dissolute young men, who 
were his superiors in station, and who 
encouraged the notioas he had adopted 
— that it was derogatory to a youth of 
spirit to be chained behind a counter, 
and that a living might be earned in a 
much more genteel, and, at the same 
time, easy manner. 

Richard was angry that the leisure 
was afforded his brother for study, and 
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jealous of his prospect of occupying a 
higher position in society, yet had nei- 
ther the desire to improve his own edu- 
cation^ nor the talent to fit him for any 
profession. He vehemently opposed the 
plan marked out by his father, which 
was to bind him as an apprentice to his 
own business : but Mr. Harley, though 
a kind and fond parent, was peremptory 
when prompted by a sense of duty, and 
he would not suffer the futile objections 
of the youth in this instance to move 
him from his purpose.. The education 
of the girls wholly devolved on Mrs. 
Harley; and, with this exception, that 
her health was delicate, never was 
mother better suited for the task. She 
herself exemplified how possible it is to 
unite the taste and refinement of a pol- 
ished mind with the homely offices of 
domestic life ; and under the tuition of 
such a woman, her daughters promised 
to become all that an amiable and right- 
minded parent could desire. Elizabeth, 
the eldest, though only seventeen, was 
already a considerable assistance both in 
the domestic economy and in the educa- 
tion of her younger sisters. The mis- 
conduct of Richard, who, on being op- 
posed in his wishes, grew even more 
self-willed and ungovernable, was for 
many years the only disturbance to the 
peace of this otherwise happy family: 
but a trial awaited them at this period 
which was altogether unlooked for, and 
consequently harder to endure. This 
was the serious illness, and subsequent 
death, of the beloved and venerated 
father. Mr. Hartey, a short time prior 
to his decease, foresaw the fatal termi- 
nation of his malady, and felt it right to 
prepare, as far as possible, against the 
ills it would bring upon his hitherto de- 
pendent family. He professed not the 
indifference of the Stoic, and he was not 
without anxieties on their account; but 
calling to his aid that fortitude which 
seldom forsakes the Christian in his 
hour of extremest need, he resolved to 
advise them for their welfare, and then 
leave the event in the hands of Him who 
has promised to be a father to the father- 
less and a husband to the widow. 

Owing to the extreme youth and un- 
steady conduct of his youngest son, Mr. 



Harley could not leave his business to 
his care ; yet it was the only means of 
support to the family. All his hopes, 
therefore, rested on Edmund, who, in 
order to provide for his mother and sis- 
ters, must yield up the prospects he had 
so long and so fondly indulged. The 
father felt it would be a sacrifice of no 
ordinary kind ; but such was his confi- 
dence in the affection and principle of 
the young man, that he did not doubt 
he would unhesitatingly make it. He 
one evening communicated his thoughts 
on this subject to his gentle partner, who 
occupied her accustomed seat by his 
bed-side. " Heaven onjy knows whether 
my death may produce a change in 
Richard," he added with emotion ; " but 
we must not build upon so insecure a 
foundation. You do not speak, my love. 
What am I to infer from your silence?" 

Mrs. Harley^s tears flowed fast as she 
replied, ** that she had formed a project, 
in the event of his death, to commence, 
with Elizabeth's assistance, an establish- 
ment for tuition." 

** Such a plan bespeaks my own right- 
hearted Clara," said the husband, press- 
ing the hand he held more closely be- 
tween his own; "but there are objec- 
tions to it. Your health is delicate ; our 
three youngest children are not of an 
age to render any assistance; and the 
expenses of such an establishment as 
you are capable of undertaking would 
be considerable. What, then, will be- 
come of the business which has afforded 
us a competence for one-and-twenty 
years ? No, my love, I see but one clear 
and prudent path. It will be a sacrifice 
to our feelings as parents, as well as to 
those of our son ; but I am confident 
that I have only to point out to him the 
path of duty, and he will, for your sake, 
give up even this long and fondly-cher- 
ished hope." 

"And you have rightly judged, my 
father ! " exclaimed the young man, 
who had entered the apartment unper- 
ceived, and thus become an unintentional 
listener to the latter part of the conver- 
sation. " It is true," he pursued, throw- 
ing himself on his knees beside the bed, 
and devoutly pressing the hands of his 
parent to his lips — "it is true that I 
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have long cherished the idea of adopting, 
another calling, and it requires a strong 
effort of sel^denial to yield it up ; hut 
what course can he so acceptable to 
God, as that which is undertaken against 
our inclination from a sense of duty 7 '* 

Mr. Harley did not survive many days ; 
hut the promise of his high-principled 
son was a source of unspeakahle satis- 
faction in his dying hours. Death is at 
all times solemn, and when it takes the 
father from the m^dst of his children, 
and makes the wife a widow, it causes a 
chasm which cannot easily be filled up. 
Mr. Harley's loss was, however, felt be- 
yond his family circle; for though his 
sphere of action was not large, his Chris- 
tian philanthropy had extended to its ut^ 
most bound. 

When the opening of the will disclosed 
that the business was made ov^r to Ed- 
mund, Richard, notwithstanding the dis- 
like he so often expressed to what he 
termed the degradation of a retail shop, 
manifested the most violent anger. One 
clause, in particular, offended his pride 
and aroused his indignation. This was 
an injunction for him to fulfil the term 
of his apprenticeship to his brother, and 
to act in such a manner that Edmund 
might, at the expiration of that term, be 
justified, by prudence, in receiving him 
as a partner. *'* My father has always 
treated me with injustice, and preferred 
my brother," he passionately exclaimed ; 
'' and now he has carried his injustice 
with him to the grave.'^ 

" O, Richard, yours are the first lips 
that ever coupled your father's name 
with that term, and you will live to re- 
pent it/' cried Mrs. Harley, casting on 
the youth a look of mingled tenderness 
and reproof. 

''Be calm, my brother,'' Edmund 
gently interposed ; " you are not at pre- 
sent in a state of mind to see how much 
you wrong both the living and the dead. 
This arrangement was intended for the 
general welfare of the family, and as you 
value our peace, and, above all, the 
peace of our dear remaining parent, I 
beseech of you not to add to our afflic- 
tion by expressing dissatisfaction." 

" It is well for you to talk of peace 
and satisfaction/* Richard sneeringly 



observed ; " you in whom all the power 
is vested. But I tell you, Edmund, that 
though I served my father, I have no in- 
clination to serve a brother — a brother 
scarcely three years my senior ; nor will 
I do it." 

'' We will not dispute the matter now ; 
only let me beg of you to do nothing 
rashly," Edmund quietly rejoined, and 
Richard, turning abruptly from him, 
hastily quitted the parlor. Mr. Mor- 
land, who was present, now came for- 
ward to offer consolation to the afflicted 
mother. " We will hope, dear madam/' 
he said, ''that, the first ebullition of 
anger over, this refractory youth will 
not persevere in his rash determination. 
Take comfort from the dutiful and affec- 
tionate conduct of your other children. 
Edmund has risen tenfold in the esteem 
of every right-thinking person by the no- 
ble part he has acted. My dear young 
friend/' he pursued, taking the hand of 
the young man, '* I congratulate you on 
the conquest you have made over self — 
congratulate you with greater pleasure 
than I should feel had you attained the 
object of your most ardent wishes. I 
can fully appreciate the sacrifice you 
have made, for in my youth I endured a 
somewhat similar trial. Providence af- 
terwards cleared my way, and yours may 
possibly, at some future period, be in 
like manner opened. But if it should 
not be so, believe me, that you will enjoy 
more real satisfaction whilst pursuing the 
straight path of duty, however opposed 
it be to your habits and inclinations, and 
however humble, than even the gratifica- 
tion of laudable desires can afford if 
lying out of that path." 

Edmund could only return the warm 
pressure of his venerable friend : his 
emotions were too powerful for ut- 
terance. 

" If," Mr. Morland proceeded, " your 
conduct towards your brother be marked 
by as much wisdom and forbearance as 
that towards your mother and sisters is 
by generosity, we may yet see him a 
worthy member of society. He is not, 
I hope, wholly lost to feeling, and kind- 
ness may overcome where harshness 
would fail. But I have no need/' he 
addedy " to point out the proper means 
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to be pursued to those whose hearts are 
already willing to overlook offences. I 
have reason to believe that one is before- 
hand with me, and is even now endeav- 
oring to act the part of a peacemaker." 
The moment after Richard had quitted 
the room, Elizabeth had quietly led the 
place she had before occupied by her 
mother's side, to follow the youth, and 
her errand had been rightly surmised 
by the good pastor. If any member of 
the family could aubdue the violent spirit 
of Richard Harley, it was his twin-sister, 
for whom his affections were called forth 
in a stronger degree than for any other 
being on earth. They had been playfel- 
lows in childhood ; for Edmund had al- 
ways been too studious a companion for 
his brother, and the other children were 
many years younger. Though a greater 
contrast could scarcely be imagined than 
that which existed in their dispositions 
—Elizabeth being as gentle and yielding 
as Richard was exacting and self-willed 
—that very circumstance tended to unite 
them in a closer bond. It gave occasion 
for forbearance in the former which the 
latter could not but admire; though he 
made no effort to imitate it, and often 
taxed it beyond all reasonable bounds. 

The affectionate sister found, how- 
ever, that to soothe the youth under his 
present imaginary injury, was the most 
difficult task she had undertaken, he 
having predetermined not to sleep ano- 
ther night under the parental roof; but 
she would not quit his side until she had 
won from him a promise that he would 
not act precipitately in the affair, but at 
east wait the event of a few days, till he 
saw the course Edmund intended to pur- 
sue. 

Though Elizabeth was tenderly at- 
tached to her younger brother, she en- 
tertained a still warmer affection for the 
elder, towards whom she felt a kind of 
love bordering on veneration. She had 
ever looked up to him as to some supe- 
rior being, whose counsel she could ask 
in every difficulty, and whose decisions 
were faultless. She now confidently 
hoped that the leuity of the one would 
effectually overcome the anger of the 
other ; and with this comforting assur- 
ance in her own bosom, she sought her 



widowed parent, and strove to console 
her under her present aggravated griefs. 
One of the greatest trials which human 
nature is called to endure, is to have our 
motives questioned, and our good cril 
spoken of Thus Edmund suffered more 
from being taunted with selfishness, when 
he had really exercised the most noble 
generosity, than he did from the sacrifice 
he had made. But a still severer pang 
yet awaited him. 

Our hero's firequent visits to the house 
of Mr. Morland had brought him into 
constant and familiar intercourse with 
that gentleman's only daughter, a lovely 
girl of nearly his own age. They had 
been associated in study ; for her father 
was of opinion that women are born for 
nobler purposes than either to be mere 
domestic drudges or puppets for exhi- 
bition, and had consequently resolved to 
train her in a manner which would really 
fit her to become the comf>anion of a man 
of education. He was at the same time 
solicitous that she should lose none of 
the truly feminine characteristics of her 
sex : and had Mrs. Morland cooperated 
in his laudable undertaking, it is most 
probable that he would have accomplished 
the desirable end he had in view. But, 
unhappily for the domestic peace of the 
good pastor, as well as for the formation 
of the character of his daughter, that lady 
studied rather how her beautiful child 
might obtain admiration, than how she 
might become worthy of it, and thus 
counteracted the good effects which her 
father's example and instructions might 
otherwise have wrought To the eyes o 
the young student, however, Ellen Mor- 
land appeared faultless ; and he, with the 
evident sanction of her parents, as well 
as with the approbation of the young lady 
herself, bestowed on her the warmest 
affections of his ardent nature. To the 
good pastor the union appeared desirable, 
from his knowledge of the character of 
the young man. Mrs. Morland did not 
oppose it, because she was of opinion 
that his talents would raise him to dis- 
tinction in the profession he had made 
choice of; and Ellen was flattered and 
gratified with the devotion of one pos> 
sessed of so superior a mind, combined 
with a person far from disagreeable. 
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Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that the intelligence that Edmund 
bad relinquished the idea of entering the 
ministry, in order to provide for his 
mother and sisters from his late father's 
business, had a very different effect upon 
the minds of the mother and daughter to 
that which it created in the father. The 
former were incapable of appreciating 
the generosity of the act, and only saw 
in it the blighted prospects of the young 
man. Ellen, however, said not a word 
in her father's presence ; and Mrs. Mor- 
land, finding that her husband's views of 
the subject were i)ot in accordance with 
ber own, forbore to make any remark, 
though she secretly determined that the 
acquaintance between the young people 
should be speedily brought to a close. 

" That moment in which Mr. Edmund 
|Iarley ties on a canvas apron, and ap- 
pears in his shop, he breaks every tie 
between us,'' the young lady exclaimed 
as the pastor quitted the room ; and as 
she spoke, she scornfully tossed her 
pretty head, and indignantly threw down 
a silken watch-chain which her fair fin- 
gers had for some time been busily occu- 
pied in weaving for the youth. 

" I am happy to find that your feelings 
correspond with my own, my dear Ellen,'' 
the mother observed. ** I was afraid that 
your affection for this foolish young man 
might induce you to overlook his position 
in society." 

'* Affection might have induced me," 
said the daughter, ** to overlook his sta- 
tion in society, had the business he is 
about to engage in been almost any other 
than what it is ; but to stand behind a 
counter with that odious apron — oh ! I 
could not endure it. You need not en- 
tertain the least apprehension on that 
head, mamma." 

"And what will avail all the pains 
your papa has taken to teach him Hebrew 
and Greek, if he is to spend his days in 
weighing butter and cheese ? '' said Mrs. 
Morland. " For my part, I think it is 
▼ery ungrateful in him to throw away 
such advantages on such a pretence ; for 
I can't give lum credit for disinterested- 
ness, when a profitable business is to be 
the reward of his self-sacrifice." 

" The sacrifice would not be to him 



alone, if I were to share his fortunes," 
Ellen quickly rejoined ; " for the change 
would be far greater to me, who have 
always moved in a different sphere, than 
it can be to him. I think that he ought to 
have consulted me on the subject before 
he gave such a promise to his father." 

** Well, my love, it is not a matter for 
very deep regret. I hope you have a 
higher destiny marked out for you than 
to be the wife of a cheesemonger's son ; 
and I am glad that you have sufficient 
prudence to see it in the right light." 

Though the young lady affected so 
much indifference at the prospect of 
yielding up her lover, she could not 
really resign him without a pang. She 
was angry that his affection for his parent 
and sisters had superseded what she 
considered to be due to herself; but 
could not help calling to mind his many 
virtues, as well as occasionally contem- 
plating his personal and mental endow- 
ments. " Mamma thinks I bear it more 
heroically than I really do," she men- 
tally said as she retired to the privacy of 
her own chamber to shed a few tears of 
regret. 

Unsuspicious of what was passing at 
the house at which he had hitherto been 
a welcome guest, Edmund repaired thith- 
er as soon as the funeral obsequies of his 
departed parent were over. His warm 
heart anticipated sympathy from these 
his dearest friends. How great, there- 
fore, were his surprise and disappoint- 
ment when, instead of the customary 
affectionate greeting, he was received in 
as cold and distant a manner as though 
he had been a perfect stranger ! As no 
reference was made to the new position 
which he was likely to hold, he never 
for a moment conjectured the cause of 
the altered behavior of the ladies to- 
wards him; but on Mrs. Morland being 
called from the room, he availed himself 
of the opportunity to seek an explanation. 
*' What can I have done to merit this 
treatment at your hands, dearest Ellen ? " 
he tenderly asked, as he drew his chair 
beside hers, and looked earnestly in her 
face. • 

"You must be aware, Mr. Harley, 
that we can no longer meet on the same 
terms we have hitherto done/' the 
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young lady made answer; aind as she 
spoke, she, to conceal her emotion, bent 
over a drawing to which she had been 
giving the last touches with her pencil. 

''I am perfectly ignorant of your 
meaning. Miss Morland. I am not aware 
of having in any way deserved to be re- 
ceived here otherwise than I have ever 
been." 

* ** Am I misinformed, then, upon the 
subject of your intentions for the future V* 
Ellen asked, with more earnestness than 
she intended to betray. The question 
served to open the eyes of her lover to 
the truth, and he was for some time in- 
capable of repiyi so powerful were the 
conflicting emotions which agitated his 
breast. '' Is it true," she pursued, after 
a pause, " that you have relinquished 
your intended academic career, and pur- 
pose to take your station for life behind 
a counter ? " 

"Can this be Ellen Morland — she 
whom I believed to be all that was gen- 
erous, affectionate, and amiable ? " the 
youth mentally inquired. Still he spoke 
not, fearing lest his words should express 
all the astonishment and indignation he 
felt. 

" If such be the case," the young lady 
proceeded, at a loss how to account for his 
silence, " you need not be informed that 
you have taken a step which must sepa- 
rate us forever. I would have shared 
your fortunes in the honorable path you 
were about to pursue, even had you 
not been prosperous; but you cannot 
suppose, Mr. Harley, that I can now any 
longer think of doing so. I do not ex- 
pect that this will cause you any regret," 
she carelessly added ; ** your mother and 
sisters are the principal objects of your 
concern; my feelings and my wishes 
have not been consulted ; and therefore 
I am justified in deeming them a matter 
of indifference." 

'^ Had not your own lips, Ellen, given 
utterance to these unkind and unjust ob- 
servations, I would not have believed you 
capable of making them," the young man 
now replied, whilst his intelligent coun- 
tenance gh>wed with an expression of 
anger foreign to his nature. ** I would 
have contradicted any one who had dared 
to accuse you of such selfish and unfeel- 



ing conduct ; and even now I am almost 
inclined to doubt the evidence of my 
senses, rather than beliere you guilty of 
it. Yes, I have, as you say, given up 
my academic career, and taken my sta- 
tion behind a counter; and your excel- 
lent father approves of the step. I have 
acted in accordance with the dictates of 
affection and duty, at a sacrifice of mj 
own feelings, which no language can ex- 
press ; and I expected to have met with 
your sympathy and approbation. But 
since it is withheld — since you are so 
void of womanly tenderness as to taunt 
me with my regard for my family, I will 
turn to them alone for that happiness I 
once thought you would be the means of 
bestowing." 

He rose as he spoke, and was moving 
towards the door, when Ellen, who had 
not expected on the part of her lover 
such a ready concurrence in her wishes, 
detained him by observing that she was 
the person who had most reason to com- 
plain, since he had treated her as though 
she was without interest in his welfare. 

''No, Miss Morland," he made an- 
swer ; •* I supposed you to be deeply in- 
terested in anything that concerned roe ; 
but I was grievously mistaken ; and this 
transaction has revealed to me that we 
were never suited for each other. If you 
can esteem the claims of a widowed pa- 
rent and helpless family to be so light — 
if you can throw contempt upon an hon- 
orable occupation, undertaken under 
such circumstances — ^you would never 
have made me happy, and I, on the other 
hand, could not have rendered you so. 
It is well, perhaps, that we have thus be- 
come better acquainted with each other's 
character, though to me it is a bitter dis- 
covery. Adieu! I little thought when 
I entered this house that I should leave 
it thus ;" and he again made a move- 
ment to depart. 

Ellen would at that moment have given 
much to recall what she had, in the full 
confidence of her power, uttered; but 
her pride would not allow her to make 
any concession, and she suffered him to 
depart without a word. No language 
can describe the feelings of Edmand 
Harley as he bent his steps towards his 
once happy home. The hopes of his 
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jooth were in every way blighted ; yet 
he was free from self-accusations; nor 
did he in any instance repent of the 
course he had taken. There is an ele- 
Tating principle in virtue which sustains 
the mind under every calamity, and this 
principle alone supported our hero under 
his accumulated disappointments. 

Mrs. Harley's penetrating mind iiad 
foreseen the probable event of Miss Mor- 
land's rejection of her son. She sur- 
mised that her affections were not of a 
very durable nature ; but to the simple- 
hearted Elizabeth, it was a matter of as- 
tonishment that any young woman could 
be indifferent to the regard of her almost 
idolized brother, be his position in society 
what it might. The private sorrows of 
Edmund were, however, swallowed up 
in a fresh affliction, which befell the fam- 
ily shortly afterwards. The conciliating 
spirit evinced, and the generous offers 
which were made, by the elder towards 
the younger brother, had no effect in 
softening the resentment of the latter, 
who viewed with dissatisfaction every 
measure proposed for the promotion of 
peace and unity. He was missed one 
morning from the family breakfast, and 
when sought for in his chamber, it was 
discovered that he had not occupied it 
during the night. The fact that great 
part of his wardrobe was gone, too plain- 
ly denoted that he had voluntarily absent- 
ed himself; but not a line could be found 
to give his distressed relations any clue 
to the path he had taken, or the course 
he intended to pursue, nor could they 
hear of any one who had seen him since 
the previous evening. The health of 
Mrs. Harley, which had been greatly en- 
feebled by her late severe affliction, sunk 
under this additional grief, and she was 
confined to her chamber with a malady 
which threatened a fatal termination. It 
was now that the domestic virtues of 
Elizabeth were called into action. The 
management of the household affairs, and 
the charge of the younger members of 
the family, devolved on her,' in addition 
to the task of nursing her invalid parent ; 
but her character, unlike that of Ellen 
Morland's, required to be tested by ad- 
verse circumstances to exhibit its beauty. 
Knowing the dislike Richard had^for 
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business, Edmund thought it probable 
that his brother had enlisted in the mili- 
tary service ; and he accordingly took a 
journey to London, in order to ascertain 
if this were the case. He felt convinced 
that the strict discipline exercised in the 
army would be revolting to the pride of 
a youth who had resisted the mildest pa^ 
rental control, and he would have made 
any sacrifice to purchase his release, 
could he have persuaded him to return 
to his home. His search was, however, 
fruitless : no traces of the fugitive could 
be discovered, and the afflicted family 
could only wait the result of time. 

The entire devotion of her eldest son, 
together with the unremitting attentions 
of her gentle nurse, had the effect of 
soothing the wounded spirit of Mrs. Har- 
ley, and for their sakes she strove to 
bear her twofold bereavement. The de- 
sertion of Richard had thrown much ad- 
ditional labor upon Edmund, who, never 
having been habituated to business, found 
the duties really onerous. Shut out from 
those beloved studies which, had before 
been the food of his existence, he toiled 
early and late at an occupation which 
even prevented the possibility of his 
thoughts ranging in those flowery paths ; 
yet he was never heard to utter a com- 
plaint. When alone with Elizabeth, he 
would sometimes picture how happy he 
should have been had Providence per- 
mitted that he should have administered 
to the wants of his family by means of 
the sacred office towards which his wishes 
tended ; but he would check every rising 
of discontent with the remark, that it was 
not his place to dictate, but to follow. 
His gentle sister's hopeful nature would 
soar above the' present difficulties, and 
prophesy of brighter days. She was sure, 
she said, that his noble self-sacrifice 
would be rewarded even in this life ; that 
he was not intended ever to pursue a 
course so opposed to his inclinations; 
and these visions of future happiness 
had at least the effect of smoothing his 
present rugged path. 

The expiration of two years found the 
family in much the same circumstances 
as when Richard quitted his home, with 
this exception, that time had in some 
measure blunted the edge of their grief 
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for the departed. Concerning the fate 
of the fugitive they were in equal uncer- 
tainty and anxiety, for no tidings of him 
had reached them during that period. 
The London post, however, one morning 
brought Edmund a letter, the direction 
of which bore a resemblance to his bro- 
ther's handwriting, and, without saying 
a word which could indicate what was 
passing in his mind, he withdrew from 
the family circle to peruse it alone. The 
epistle, as he surmised, was from Rich- 
ard ; but Edmund scarcely knew whether 
to rejoice or to weep over its contents. 
It told a tale of suffering, and was dated 
from an hospital, where the unhappy 
young man was then lying, disabled by 
sickness, brought on by privation and 
hardship ; but it breathed a spirit of peni- 
tence and submission he had never be- 
fore evinced, and this gave some cheer- 
ing hopes of future amendment. '' To 
you, my brother," he concluded by say- 
ing — ' to you I turn when all the rest of 
mankind frown upon me ; for in you I 
see the representative of that excellent 
lather whose counsels I despised, and 
whose name I slandered. Yes ; I cannot 
forget that I taxed his memory with in- 
justice, because he had not placed confi- 
dence in a son who had never acted other 
than the prodigal's part. My mother 
truly prophesied that I should live to re- 
pent it. But if my life be spared, and 
you receive me once more into my early 
home, I will try by every means to make 
restitution for the past, by devoting my 
future life to the service of those remain- 
ing dear ones I have so deeply injured." 
Summoning Elizabeth to his side, Ed- 
mund deputed to her the task of break- 
ing the intelligence to their parent, and 
then made immediate preparations for 
paying a visit to his erring brother. To 
Mrs. Harley the information came like a 
voice from the grave ; for she had long 
deplored her son as dead, thinking it im- 
possible that he could yet live, and keep 
them so long in ignorance of his fate. 
Our hero's intended journey to London 
meeting with his mother's cordial appro- 
bation, the young map was in a few 
hours on his road thither. His fraternal 
feelings experienced a shock when he 
obtained admittance to the house of cha- 



rity in which the invalid lay ; for so al- 
tered were those once handsome features, 
and so emaciated was his late athletic 
form, that he could with difficulty recog- 
nize him. There was a change also in 
Edmund : his intelligent countenance 
bore an expression of thoughtfulness and 
sadness unusual in one so young ; but it 
was at the same time rendered more dig- 
nified by the ennobling motives which 
had actuated his conduct The meeting 
was touching in the extreme. The con- 
trition of one brother was evidently as 
deep and sincere as the forgiveness of 
the other was cheerful and heartfelt ; and 
Edmund's assurances that their widowed 
parent would receive her prodigal son 
with open arms, afforded to Richard un- 
speakable satisfaction. 

The debilitated state to which the 
youth was reduced, prevented the possi- 
bility of his being removed for some 
considerable time ; but his family looked 
anxiously for his arrival at the home of 
his childhood, and no one more so than 
Elizabeth, who hopefully prophesied that 
her nursing would soon restore him to 
perfect health. At length he was cla^ 
ed in the embraces of his fond mother 
and affectionate sisters, who, with one 
accord, resolved to obliterate all remem- 
brance of the past, and to encourage 
his resolutions of amendment. 

" I do not ask you to place firm reli- 
ance in my promises of reformation," 
Richard one day said, addressing lus 
brother. "The resolutions made on a 
sick-bed are, I know, ollen broken ; 
but if, after twelve months' trial, I re- 
tain your confidence, I wish you to in- 
trust the business to my care, and then 
pursue the course you had at first mark- 
ed out. Believe me," he earnestly added, 
" I am not prompted by self-interest, in 
making this proposal. I am now con- 
vinced, that it was at a sacrifice of your 
feelings that you undertook it; and, in 
requesting you to give it up, I am influ- 
enced only by a desire for your benefit. 
I will willingly yield the entire profits to 
my mother and sisters, and derive no 
further emolument from it, than as if 
I were a stranger, hired to fill jour 
place." 

Edmund cheerfully acceded to this 
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proposition ; it seemed to animate him 
with fresh hope ; and Elizabeth, who 
was present, threw her arms alternately 
around each, and wept tears of delight. 
** Did I not tell you, dear Edmund, that 
there would be a blissful termination to 
all our misfortunes?" she exclaimed. 
Then, turning to her younger brother, 
she energetically added, " On the fulfil- 
ment of your promises, Richard, all our 
hopes must rest. But you will fulfil 
them, — I am sure you will. You will, 
for the future, be to our dear mother 
what Edmund has hitherto been. He 
may, then, pursue his studies, and we 
shall all be happy yet." 

And Elizabeth's prophecy was accom- 
plished, — her fondest hopes were real- 
ized ; for Richard's good conduct, dur- 
ing the period he had himself specified, 
having guaranteed future stability, the 
business was consigned to his care. Mrs. 
Harley thought it most prudent, for a 
season, to permit him to have it on his 
own terms ; but, as he gave no cause for 
dissatisfaction in the capacity of fore- 
man, it was wholly intrusted to his di- 
rection, shortly afler he became of age. 
Edmund, meanwhile, with the aid of 
Mr. Morland, — who, notwithstanding 
the rupture with, his daughter, was still 
his attached and steady friend, — recom- 
menced his studies in one of the col- 
leges ; and, having gone through the 
necessary course, attained the goal to- 
wards which his desires had so long been 
directed. He was now able to oilbr his 
widowed parent and younger sisters an 
asylum beneath his roof, leaving Eliza- 
beth to be the housekeeper of her twin- 
brother. The furnace of affliction had 
further purified the character of Ed- 
mund Harley, and he entered on his 
sacred office with a mind better prepared 
for extensive usefulness than it would 
formerly have been. And now, in look- 
ing back upon the past, he is led to see 
that, though •* the path of duty " was, 
in his case, rugged and toilsome, it was 
the only safe one, and that it had, ulti- 
mately^ led to solid and durable happi- 
ness. 



THEORIES OF THE FORMATION OF COAL. 

It is a custom of the Geological So- 
ciety for the president annually to de- 
liver an address, containing a summary 
of the progress of the science for the 
preceding year. The last address of this 
kind, delivered in February, 1846, by 
Mr. Leonard Horner, has been published 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Geologi- 
cal Society. We find in it a highly in- 
telligent view of one of the obscurest de- 
partments of geology — the formation of 
coal. " It is scarcely possible," says Mr. 
Horner, " to visit a coal-field, or to read 
the description of one, without being led 
to theorize on its mode of formation. 
The origin of coal has long been a sub* 
ject of great difficulty ; nor has any theo- 
ry been yet advanced with which it has 
been possible to reconcile all the appear- 
ances which the coal-measures exhibit, 
all the variety of forms in which coal is 
found. Indeed the more closely we ex- 
amine the phenomena, the more do we 
feel the distance we are from a satisfac- 
tory explanation of them. According to 
some geologists, coal-seams and their ac- 
companying strata are accumulations of 
land-plants and stony detritus, carried 
down by rivers into estuaries, and depos- 
ited in the sea, where the vegetable mat- 
ter undergoes changes that convert it 
into coal. Others are of opinion that 
coal is the altered residuum of trees and 
smaller plants, that have grown on the 
spot where we now find them ; that the 
forests were submerged and covered by 
detrital matter, which was upraised to 
form a foundation and a soil for another 
forest, to be in its turn submerged and 
converted into coal, and that thus the 
alternations which the vertical section of 
a coal-field exhibits are to be accounted 
for. 

" In the geological works of the last 
year, we find the former theory main- 
tained by Sir R. Murchison as most gen- 
erally applicable; Mr. Lyell is more 
inclined to adopt the latter. Sir R. 
Murchison dwells upon the facts of the 
alternations of coal with limestones con- 
taining marine remains, which are so 
frequently met with in most countries 
where coal-fields prevail ; and as a strik- 
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ing instance of this, he .refers to the 
l>onetz coal-field. A remarkable exam- 
ple of a similar kind, occurring in Mary- 
land, is mentioned by Mr. Lyell. At 
Frostburg a black shale, ten or twelve 
feet thick, full of marine shells, rests on 
a seam of coal about three feet thick, 
and three hundred feet below the princi- 
pal seam of coal in that place. The 
shells are referable to no less than seven- 
teen species, and some of them are iden- 
tical with, and almost all the rest have a 
near affinity to, species found in the 
Glasgow and other coal-measures. 

'* The theory which refers the coal to 
trees and plants, which have grown on 
the spot where it now rests, is illustrated 
by Mr. Lyell by observations he made in 
Nova Scotia, on the south shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, at a place called ' The 
Joggins.' He states that there is a range 
of perpendicular cliffs, composed of regu- 
lar coal-measures, inclined at an angle 
between twenty-four and thirty degrees, 
whose united thickness is between four 
and five miles. About nineteen seams 
of coal occur in the series, and they vary 
from two inches to four feet in thick- 
ness. The beds are quite undisturbed, 
save that they have been bodily moved 
from the horizontal position in which 
they must have been deposited to that 
inclination they now have. In these 
coal-beds, at more than ten distinct 
levels, are stems of trees, in positions at 
right angles to the planes of stratifica- 
tion ; that is, which must have stood 
upright when the coal-measures were 
horizontal. No part of the original pi ant 
is preserved except the bark, which forms 
a coating of bituminous coal, the interior 
being a solid cylinder of sand and clay, 
without traces of organic structure, as 
is usually the case with Sigillaria, and 
like the upright trees in the coal-meas- 
ures cut through by the Bolton railway. 
The trees, or rather the remains of stems 
of trees, broken off at different heights 
above the root, vary in height from six 
to twenty-five feet, and in diameter from 
fourteen inches to four feet. There are 
no appearances of roots, but some of 
the trees enlarge at the bottom. They 
rest upon, and appear to have grown in, 
the mass which now constitutes the coal- 



seams and under-lying shale, never inter- 
secting a superior layer of coal, and 
never terminating downwards out of the 
coal or shale from which the stem rises. 
The underclay or shale often contains 
Stigmaris. Here, then, he states, are 
the remains of more than ten forests, 
which grew the one over the other, but 
at distant intervals, during which each, 
from the lowest upwards, was succes- 
sively covered by layers, of great thick- 
ness, of clays and solid stone, the mate- 
rials of which must have been arranged 
and consolidated under the surface of 
water, and the vegetation of every layer 
in which the upright trees are fixed 
mast have grown on land. 

<' The formation of coal-measures like 
the above, and of all others where there 
is evidence that the vegetable matter 
was not drifted to the place it now oc- 
cupies, but must have grown on the^>ot, 
is then accounted for by supposing that 
the land sank below the level of adjoin- 
ing water ; that gravel, sand, and mud 
were washed down from the land that 
did not sink, and formed layers of clay 
and sandstone over the submerged forest, 
either in sufficient quantity to rise to the 
surface of the water, and form land for 
the next forest, which was submerged in 
its turn, or that a contrary internal move- 
ment took place, which again raised the 
submerged land ; and that for every seam 
of coal, one above the other, a similar 
series of changes must have taken place. 
It is to this oscillatory movement that 
Mr. Lyell ascribes the formation of the 
above remarkable phenomena in the Bay 
of Fundy, and others of a like nature. 

''At first sight, both theories seem 
well-founded, when applied to the par- 
ticular coal^elds described ; and it is pos- 
sible that these eminent and experienced 
geologists may be of opinion that both 
are true, as applied to different situations. 
But I see great difficulties to the full ac- 
ceptance of either in many of the phe- 
nomena which, on a close examination, 
we find coal-fields generally present.^ 

Mr. Horner then refers to several re- 
cently published sections of coal-fields. 
One in South Wales presents eightp-fovr 
seams of coal from one inch to nine feet 
thick, alternating with 340 beds of sand- 
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stone, siate, and day. In this case, the 
gronp of coal-bearing strata is a mile in 
thickness. A coal-field in Nova Scotia 
is of twice this thickness, and contains 
seventy-six co^lsesiina. Mixed 'with the 
latter are a few limestones containing 
bivalve shells. The learned president 
then proceeds : 

" Throughout the whole 7000 feet in 
the South Wales section, and if the lime- 
stones are, as is most probable, of fresh- 
water origin, also throughout the 14,570 
feet in the Nova Scotia section, there ap- 
pears to be no trace of any substance of 
a marine character ; and from anything 
exhibited in the composition of the beds, 
all might have been deposited in fresh 
water. It seems infinitely improbable, 
had the deposition taken place in a sea, 
that a series of accumulations of this dc' 
scription^ implying^ he it observed^ a vast 
duration of time^ with different depths 
and different qualities of sea-lottoms^ 
should have taken place toithout a trace 
being discoverable^ either upon the sur- 
face of the submerged layers of vegetable 
matter y or in any part of the clays and 
sandstones that lie upon them^ of a marine 
animal or plant. It seems no less im- 
probable that, in a sea-skirting shore, 
there should be such an absence of agi- 
tation throughout so vast a space of time, 
as to allow a tranquil deposit of layers of 
fine detritus over a wide area, a spread- 
ing out of the leaves of delicate plants in 
layers of clay and sand, like the speci- 
mens in a herbarium, and a gradual and 
insensible passage, in many instances, 
from one bed into another. Great as the 
North American lakes are, I am not 
prepared to say that grave objections 
may not be urged against the probable 
existence of such vast bodies of fresh 
water as would be of sufficient extent 
and depth to receive the beds of many 
coal-fields ; but the absence of marine 
remains throushout vast depths of strata 
in coal-fields is a remarkable fact, well 
deserving of the most careful investi- 
gation. 

"That the terrestrial vegetable mat- 
ter from which coal has been formed has, 
in very many instances, been deposited 
in the sea, is unquestionable^ from their 
alternations with limestones containing 
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marine remains. Such deposits and al- 
ternations in an estuary, at the mouth of 
a great river, are conceivable, but whether 
such enormous beds of limestone, with 
the corals and moll uses which they con- 
tain, could be formed in an estuary, may 
admit of doubt. But it is not so easy to 
conceive the very distinct separation of 
the coal and the stony matter ^ if formed 
of drifted materials brought into the bay 
by a river. It has been said that the 
vegetable matter is brought down at in- 
tervals, in freshets, in masses matted to- 
gether, like the rafts in the Mississippi. 
But there could not be masses of matted* 
vegetable matter of uniform thickness 
14,000 square miles in extent, like the 
Brownsville bed on the Ohio ; and fresh-^ 
ets bring down gravel, and sand, and 
mud, as well as plants and trees. They 
must occur several times a year in every 
river ; but many years must have elapsed 
during the gradual deposit of the sand- 
stones and shales that separate the seams 
of coal. Humboldt tells us (Kosmos^ 
p. 395) that in the forest lands of the 
temperate zone, the carbon contained in 
the trees on a given surface would not, 
on an average of a hundred years, form 
a layer over that surface more than seven- 
lines in thickness. If this be a well-as- 
certained fact, what an enormous accu- 
mulation of vegetable matter must be re< 
quired to form a coal-seam of even mod- 
erate dimensions! It is extremely im- 
probable that the vegetable matter brought 
down by rivers could fall to the bottom of 
the sea in clear unmixed layers ; it would 
form a confused mass with stones, sand, 
and mud. Again, how difficult to con- 
ceive, how extremely improbable in such 
circumstances, is the preservation of del- 
icate plants, spread out with the most 
perfect arrangement of their parts, unin- 
jured by the rude action of rapid streams 
and currents carrying gravel and sand, 
and branches and trunks of trees ! 

" In the theory which accounts for the 
formation of beds of coal by supposing 
that they are the remains of trees and 
other plants that grew on the spot where 
the coal now exists, that the land was 
submerged to admit of the covering of 
sandstones or shale beinff deposited, and 
again elevated so that the sandstone or 
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shale might become the suboil of a new 
growth, to be again submerged, and this 
process repeat^ as often as there are 
seams of coal in the series — these are 
demands on our assent of a most start" 
ling kind. In the sections above ex- 
amined, we have eighty-four seams of 
coal in the one, and seventy-six in the 
other. In the Saarbriick coal-field there 
are one hundred and twentjr seams^ with- 
out taking into account the thinner 
seams, those less than a foot thick. The 
materials of each of these seams, how- 
ever thin (and there are some not an 
inch thick, lying upon and covered by 
great depths of sandstones and shales,) 
must, according to this theory, have 
grown on land, and the covering of each 
must have been deposited under water. 
There must thus have been an equal 
number of successive upward and down- 
ward movements, and tkese so genthy 
such soft heavingSy as not to break the 
continuity or disturb the parallelism of 
horizontal lines spread over hundreds of 
square miles ; and the movements must, 
moreover, have been so nicely adjusted, 
that they should always be downward 
when a layer of vegetable matter was to 
be covered up ; and in the upward move- 
ments, the motion must always have 
ceased so soon as the last layers of sand 
or shale had reached the surface, to be 
immediately covered by the fresh vegeta- 
ble growth; for otherwise, we should 
have found evidence, in the series of 
successive deposits, of some being fur- 
rowed, broken up, or covered with peb- 
bles, or other d'etrital matter of land, 
long exposed to the waves breaking on a 
shore, and to meteoric agencies. These 
conditions, which seem to be insepara- 
ble from the theory in question, it would 
be difficult to find anything analogous to 
in any other case of changes in the rela- 
tive level of sea and land with whiph we 
are acquainted." 

We have here put into italics what 
appear to us the principal difficulties on 
both sides of this extremely curious ques- 
tion. The sum of the whole matter is, 
that there are facts pretty clearly point- 
ing to the processes involved in both 
theories, while there are other facts as 
clearlj forbidding either process to be 



assumed as the sole mode of the pro- 
duction of coal. All must agree with 
Mr. Horner, that the whole subject of the 
theory of coal — whether we consider its 
mode of deposition, the plants out of 
which it has been ibrmed, or the various 
changes which the vegetable matter has 
undergone to convert it into lignite, jet, 
common coal, cannel-coal, and anthra- 
cite, two or more of these varieties often 
occurring in the same coal-field — is ex- 
tremely obscure, and presents a wide 
and interesting field for future investi- 
gation. 



NOTHING IS USELESS. 

Ws are tdd, by dd-fashioned econo- 
mists, to keep a thing nine years, and is 
the end we shall find a use for it; a 
maxim which receives striking confirma- 
tion, firom the recent progress of the 
useful arts. Things which, lately were 
laid aside as useless, have now become 
of value ; and substances which, al one 
time, were looked upon as positive an- 
noyances and obstructions, have been 
turned to advantage. We mean lo ad- 
duce a few examples, in illustration of 
this fact; a fact doubly gratifying, as 
bearing not only upon what has been 
thus acquired, but as pointing to every 
other object in nature, however worth- 
less in the esteem of our present ignor- 
ance. 

Turning, in the first place, to agriciil- 
ture, which, within the last twenty years, 
has made astonishing progress, we are 
met at every step with evidences of the 
fact, that nothing is useless. Before the 
present century, the bones of animals 
were used, to a small extent, in turnery, 
and other arts ; but the great mass of 
them was thrown aside as ofial, fit only 
to be buried out of sight Now, every 
scrap from kennel and kitchen is car^ 
fuUy collected ; mills have been erected 
in various parts of the country, for 
crushing them; and in this state they 
are regarded as one of the finest ma- 
nures for light turnip soils. So great 
has the demand been for this material, 
during the past fifteen years, that it is 
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actuallj sell it^ for more than what the 
unmixed blood and animal charcoal ori- 
ginally cost them ! Guano^ though long 
used by the Peruvians as a manure, was 
disregarded by us, till within the last 
eight or ten years. In 1830, a ship- 
owner would much sooner have loaded 
his vessel with profitless ballast, than 
with this substance ; and yet, in 1845, 
its importation gave employment to a 
large portion of our mercantile navy, 
and every rock and islet of the Pacific 
and Atlantic was visited, lest, happily, a 
few hundred tons of this deposit might 
reward the search. Though now re- 
duced to ^8 or <£10 a ton, seven years 
ago its price was more than doable that 
sum ; and this, be it observed, for a 
substance which, in our boyhood, had 
no mercantile value whatever. The 
ammoniacal liquor of gas-works, which 
used to be carried off by covered drains, 
as a nuisance, is now sold to the farmer 
at so much per gallon. And so rapid 
are revolutions of this kind, that a gas- 
compfiny, which, to our knowledge, paid 
several hundred pounds to obtain sewer- 
age for this article, would now reckon it 
waste to let a single gallon pass that 
way. And so will it shortly be with the 
sewer-water of our large cities, to which 
our ancestors never directed a thought, 
but which is at present engaging the 
attention of the scientific, that it may be 
converted into a source of wealth, in- 
stead of being, as it has hitherto been, 
a source of nuisance and disease. 

Nor do we need to look to agriculture 
alone, for illustrations of our maxim ; 
mining and metallurgy are equally rich 
in examples. Cobalt, which yields the 
valuable blue pigment of that name, 
was for ages accounted a very trouble- 
some article to the miner ; copper py- 
rites, the common available ore in Eng- 
land, was, till recently, thrown aside as 
rubbish by the miners of South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Darwin, speaking of the Chi- 
lian method of mining, observes, that 
" the two principal improvements intro- 
duced by foreigners have been, Jirst, 
reducing, by previous roasting, the cop- 
per pyrites, which, being the common 
ore in Cornwall, the English miners 
were astounded, on their arrival, to find 



imported from foreign, and even distant 
countries ; and, of late, considerable dif- 
ficulty has been experienced, in obtain-* 
ing a supply. At present, we believe 
the price of bone dust ranges from 205. 
to 255. per imperial quarter ; a price so 
tempting, that adulteration with slacked 
lime, saw-dust, and the like, is not un- 
frequently resorted to. How our fore- 
fathers would have laughed at the pre- 
diction of bone mills, and British soil 
fertilized with ship-borne bones from 
Germany and Prussia ! The same may 
be remarked of soot, night-soil, urine, 
and the waste substances which used to 
flow from gas-works, and from the fac- 
tories of the soap-boiler, the * sugar- 
refiner, and others. Not many years 
ago, these were wholly, or almost whol- 
ly, neglected, — looked upon as nui- 
sances to begot rid of; now they are care- 
fully collected, and bring remunerating 
prices. A story is told, that the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, some century and a 
half ago, were so thoroughly at a ioss 
what to do with the refuse and offal on 
the streets, that they felt grateful, if they 
did not even proffer a reward, to a 
neighboring laird, for carting it off to 
his land ! The worthy magistracy, how- 
ever, were not more ignorant in their 
corporate, than other people were, at a 
much later period, in their individual 
capacities ; for most of the substances 
now valued as manures, were then nui- 
sances and obstructions. Soot, then 
thrown to the winds, is now carefully 
bagged, and sold at so much per bushel ; 
urine, and other liquid, for which the 
farmer used formerly to dig a sewer, 
that it might be carried away from his 
farmstead, is now tanked, and poured 
over his land ; the urate of commerce 
is but a mixture of urine and calcined 
gypsum ; and night-soil is now exten- 
sively prepared with gypsum, or lime, 
put in casks, and sold under the name 
of poudrette. The blood, lime, and ani- 
mal charcoal, which had served the pur- 
poses of the sugar refiner, used to be 
thrown aside as waste; now, in the 
south of France, it is sold under the 
name of ** animalized charcoal," and has, 
according to Professor Johnstone, risen 
to such a price, that the sugar refiners 
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thrown away as useless ; secondly ^ stamp- 
ing and washing the scoriae from the 
old furnaces, by which process particles 
of metal are recovered in abundance. 
I have actually seen mules carrying to 
the coast, for transportation to England, 
a cargo of such cinders. But the first 
case is much the most curious. The 
Chilian miners were so convinced that 
copper pyrites contained not a particle 
of copper, that they laughed at the Eng- 
lishmen for their ignorance, who laugh- 
ed in turn, and bought their richest 
veins for a few dollars. It is very odd 
that, in a country where mining had 
been extensively carried on for many 
years, so simple a process as gently 
roasting the ore, to expel the sulphur 
previous to smelting it, had never been 
discovered." At the beginning of the 
present century, the black-band iron- 
stone, — which has added an unknown 
Talue to the west of Scotland, and ma- 
terially influenced the iron trade of the 
world, — was treated as so much rub- 
bish ; no iron-founder would have taken 
a gift of it. " For several years after 
its discovery," says Mr. Mushet, to 
whom the credit of first employing the 
black-band is due, " this iron-stone was 
confined to the Calder iron works, erect- 
ed by me, in 1800-2, where it was 
employed in mixture with other iron- 
stones of the argillaceous class. It was 
afterwards used in mixture, at the Clyde 
iron works, and, I believe, nowhere else. 
There existed, on the part of the iron 
trade, a strong feeling of prejudice 
against it. About the year 1825, the 
Monkland Company were the first to 
use it alone, and without any other mix- 
ture than the necessary quantity of lime- 
stone for a flux. The success of this 
company soon gave rise to the Gartsher- 
rie and Dundy van furnaces ; in the 
midst of which progress came the use 
of raw pit coal, and hot-blast, — the lat- 
ter one of the greatest discoveries in 
metallurgy of the present age, and, 
above every other process, admirably 
adapted for smelting the black-band iron- 
stone. The greatest produce in iron- 
furnace, with the black-band and cold- 
blast, never exceeded sixty tons a- week ; 
the produce per furnace, with hot-blast. 



now averages ninety tons. Instead of 
twenty, twenty-five, or thirty hundred 
weight of limestone, formerly used to 
make a ton of iron, the black-band now 
requires only six, seven, or eight hun- 
dred weight for the production of a ton. 
This arises from the extreme richness 
of the pre, when roasted, and from the 
small quantity of earthy matter it con- 
tains, which renders the operation of 
smelting the back-band with hot-blast 
more like the melting of iron than the 
smelting of an ore. When properly 
roasted, its richness ranges from sixty to 
seventy per cent.; so that little more 
than a ton and a half is required to 
make a ton of iron." Here was an El 
dorado for our country ; and yet, when 
the present century commenced, no man 
regarded it ,- nay, it is only about twenty 
years since any company was found 
bold enough to use it, without admix- 
ture with other ores! The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to anthra' 
dte, or non-bituminous coal, which, ten 
or twelve years ago, was known only by 
the depreciatory names of " stone-coal " 
and " blind-coal." In Great Britain, 
this anthracite occupies about one-third 
of the mineral basin of South Wales ; 
it is found also in France, Austria, Bo- 
hemia, and Sardinia ; and it constitutes 
the great bulk of the North American 
coal-fields, whose dimensions are com- 
puted at eighty thousand square miles, — 
about sixteen times as much as the coal- 
measures of all Europe. At the time 
we mention, any of these countries 
would have gladly exchanged its supply 
of anthracite for a single seam in the 
Newcastle coal-field ; but now, by the 
application of the hot-blast, in iron- 
smelting and founding, the " stone- 
coal '* of our fathers is employed with 
as great facility and success, as the best 
bituminous coal. In 1840, at a dinner 
given at Potts ville, Pennsylvania, by W. 
Lyman, Esq., on the occasion of his 
having successfully introduced the smelt- 
ing of iron with anthracite, Mr. Nicho- 
las Biddle, who attended to witness the 
result of the experiments, after express- 
ing his entire satisfaction in their suc- 
cess, thus observes : ''And this, afbr 
all, is the great mystery, the substitutioD 
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of what is called the hot-blast for the 
cold-blast. Let us see the changes 
which this simple discovery is destined 
to make. As long as the iron ores, and 
the coal of the anthracite region were 
incapable of fusion, the ores were en- 
tirely useless, and the coal nearly una- 
Tailabfe for manufactures ; while, as the 
disappearance of the timber made char- 
coal very expensive, the iron of eastern 
Peunsylvania was comparatively small in 
quantity and high in price, and the de- 
fective communications with the interior 
made its transportation very costly. The 
result was, that with all the materials of 
supplying iron in our own hands, the 
country has been obliged to pay enor- 
mous sums to Europeans, for this neces- 
sary. In two years alone, — 183(}-7, — 
the importations of iron and steel amount- 
ed to upwards of twenty-four millions of 
dollars. It is especially mortifying to 
see that, in Pennsylvania there has been 
introduced, within the last seven years, 
exclusive of hardware and cutlery, near- 
ly eighty thousand tons of iron ; and 
that of these there were about forty-nine 
thousands tons of railroad iron, costing, 
probably, three millions and a half of 
dollars. Nay, this very day, in visiting 
your mines, we saw, at the farthest 
depths of these subterranean passages, 
that the very coal and iron were brought 
to the mouth of the mines on rail-tracks 
of British iron, manufactured in Bri- 
tain, and sent to us from a distance of 
three thousand miles.'^ Such was the 
state of matters in 1840; now, there are 
about one hundred anthracite furnaces 
in America ; iron, lead, and copper, are 
now produced in abundance, and ex- 
ports, instead of imports, may be shortly 
expected. What wonderful results have 
thus been fanned into existence by a 
current of heated air I Even a use has 
been found for the iron dross, or slag, of 
the furnace, which is generally thrown 
aside as cumbersome refuse. This re- 
fuse, while in a fluid state, is run into 
iron forms, which are previously brought 
to a red heat, by being placed so as to 
receive the superfluous flame which is- 
sues from the mouth of the furnace. 
The forms, with their contents, are then 
allowed to cool slowly, by being placed 



in sand, just as glass is annealed, to ren* 
der it less brittle and' more compact. 
By this procedure, it is asserted that the 
discoverer (a French mechanic,) has 
succeeded in forming paving-stones^ 
flags, large building blocks, and even 
pipes, of any given form, of a degree of 
hardness and polish, equal to the best 
hewn natural granite, and at the most 
trifling cost conceivable. 

The progress of chemistry, likewise^ 
furnishes abundant evidence, that no- 
thing in nature is useless ; in fa6t, the 
whole history of the science is one con- 
tinued exposition of the doctrine. To 
take a single example from Baron Lei- 
big's Familiar Letters. Soda has been 
used, from time immemorial, in the ma- 
nufacture of soap and glass, — two che- 
mical productions, which employ and 
keep in circulation an immense amount 
of capital. Till the present century, 
this substance was obtained from kelp, 
barilla, and the like, at great expense, 
and even in limited and uncertain quan- 
tities. Now it is procured, to any 
amount, from common salt ; and in this 
process muriatic acid is set free in abun- 
dance. "At first," says Leibig, "the 
profit upon the soda was so great, that 
no one took the trouble to collect the 
muriatic acid ; it ran to waste ; it had 
no commercial value. A profitable ap- 
plication of it, however, was soon dis- 
covered ; it is a compound of chlorine, 
and this substance may be obtained from 
it, purer than from any other source. 
The bleaching power of chlorine has 
long been known, but it was only em- 
ployed upon a large scale, afler it was 
obtained from residuary muriatic acid ; 
and it was found that, in combination 
with lime, it could be transported to 
distances without any inconvenience. 
Thenceforth it was used for bleaching 
cotton, &c. ; and, but for this new 
bleaching process, it could scarcely have 
been possible for the cotton manufac- 
ture of Great Britain to have attained 
its present enormous extent; it could 
not have competed in price with France 
and Germany. In the old process for 
bleaching, every piece must be exposed 
to the air and light during several weeks 
in summer, and kept continually moist 
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by manual la^or. For this purpose, 
meadow-land, suitably situated, was es- 
sential. But a single establishment, 
near Glasgow, bleaches fourteen hun- 
dred pieces of cotton daily, throughout 
the year! What an enormous capital 
would be required to purchase land for 
this purpose I How greatly would it 
increase the cost of bleaching, to pay 
interest upon this capital, or to hire so 
much land in England ! '* And yet, the 
object of this vast saving, — this power- 
ful aid to our manufacturing greatness, 
—was, not many years ago, run into the 
nearest common sewer, as a thing " of 
no comniercial value." Nay, we be- 
lieve the huge chimney-stacks, which 
have been erected within the last five 
years, in Glasgow and other places, for 
the purpose of carrying off the delete- 
rious fumes of the muriatic acid, disen- 
gaged in the manufacture of soda, are 
now rendered superfluous, by the con- 
version of the acid into a mercantile 
commodity. So blind are we to the de- 
mands which the progress of the useful 
arts may make, that one year we lay out 
vast sums to get rid of a substance, 
which in the next we are careful to pre- 
serve, as a source of pecuniary profit ! 
Another example from the fertile field 
of chemistry, and we have done. It is 
known that a fleece of wool, in its natu- 
ral state, is impregnated with greasy 
matter, which has to be got rid of, as 
far as possible, before it can be subject- 
ed to the ulterior processes of manufac- 
ture. This necessary purgation is un- 
dertaken by the wool-washers. The 
waters, through which the wool is pass- 
ed and purified, become, necessarily, 
the receptacle of all the fatty stuff thus 
discharged. The habit with the wool- 
washers has been, to throw away these 
greasy washings, as worthless, — if in 
country districts, to the pollution of the 
neighboring streams; and if in towns, 
to the nuisance of the streets and thor- 
oughfares. In summer time, and hot 
weather, the decomposition and perni- 
cious exhalations of those washings, be- 
come an exciting cause of disease in 
towns, such as Rheims, Elboeuf, &c., 
where the woollen manufactures of 
France are most largely carried on. 



Now, however, by an ingenious appli- 
ance, the evil may not only be obviated, 
but converted into a source of gain to 
the manufacturer, and healthy profit to 
the public. By the simple addition of a 
certain quantity of potash and slacked 
lime, M. Pagnon-Vautrin has obtained 
the saponification of the greasy wash- 
ings, and employs the soap so formed 
for scoUrinnr the fibres or threads of 
carded woof; thus making, as it were, 
the fleece scour itself. 

Such are a few illustrations, and they 
could be extended almost indefinitely, 
of the old-fashioned maxim with which 
we headed this paper. We know of 
no fact in our economical progress, 
more gratifying than that we should, 
within such a brief period, have con- 
verted to our use, comfort, and pleasure, 
so many substances hitherto considered 
as useless, or even as detrimental. Nor 
does its bearing end here ; it points as 
hopefully to the future, bids us regard 
nothing in nature as worthless, and 
warns us to throw nothing aside, until 
we have exhausted our ingenuity to 
turn it to advantage. And even then, 
the history of the past must compel us 
to admit, that we have failed in our ef> 
forts only for the present, and that a 
time will come, when the rejected object 
shall assume its value. If the last quar- 
ter of a century has furnished us with 
more illustrations of our maxim than 
any former period, it is only because 
human energy and invention has, during 
that time, been more vigorous and more 
sustained. There is scarcely any diffi- 
culty that the human intellect may not 
conquer; provided thought, — vigorous, 
concentrated thought, — be directed to- 
wards it; and it is mainly for want of 
this that so many objects lie worthless, 
or unimproved, around us. 



JOTTINGS ON TEA. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Mcdical 
Times translates the following observa- 
tions by Dr. Bleischt in Oesterr Takr- 
buchern " On the Chemical and Diete- 
tic Relations of Tea : " — Two Aribs, 
who travelled in Eastern Asia in the 
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ninth century, even thus early spoke of 
tea : in Europe it did not become known 
before the seventeenth century. Dutch 
travellers brought it from China in the 
year 1600. In 1666 Lord Arlington took 
the first pound of tea into England, 
having bought it in Holland for £2, 
In 1763 Linnsus obtained, after seven- 
teen unsuccessful attempts, a living tea- 
plant from China, which blossomed at 
Upsala in the year 1765. The tea«-8hrub 
is very closely related to the camellia. 
Left to itself, it attains a height of ten 
or twelve, feet ; in a cultivated state it is 
kept as low as five or six feet, in order 
to facilitate the growth of the branches 
and the tea-gathering. Linnsus distin- 
guished two species : the green tea (thea 
viridis,) which is stronger and higher, 
grows in China as far as the 40^ to 45^ 
north latitude ; and bohea tea (thea bo- 
hea,) which is smaller, and only culti- 
vated as far as the 2T* to 28^ north lati- 
tude. In China, the tea prospers best at 
the south side of hills near small rivers ; 
in Japan, it is cultivated on the borders 
of fields. The tea is sown ; the shrub 
famishes three good annual harvests for 
a term of three to seven years. The 
first, gathered in February or March, 
only yields fine shoots, which are little 
developed : this is the best sort, and* is 
called imperial tea. The leaves and 
shoots collected in April are less esteem- 
ed. In the third harvest, in May or 
June, the coarsest leaves are cut off and 
sorted : after this the leaves are left on 
the shrub. For the purpose of drying, 
the leaves are laid on iron pans, and 
exposed to a moderate heat in little stoves : 
they discharge a caustic yellowish green 
juice. When dried, they are rolled with 
the hands ; sometimes they are laid on a 
fine sieve, and exposed to hot watery 
vapors till they are moistened, and then 
they are dried as before. This tea, ob- 
tained by the dry method, is said to be 
the black tea ; that obtained by the moist 
method, the green tea. Others maintain 
the reverse of this to be the case. It is 
also asserted by some that both sorts are 
dried in the sun, only that the green is 
exposed for a shorter time than the black. 
Many teas are made odoriferous by the 
admixture of different species of camel- 



lias. In Eogland, the Chinese tea is 
adulterated with ash, hawthorn, and other 
leaves. 

The chemical constituents of tea are — 
volatile oil, tannic acid, and theine ; the 
other constituents are those commonly 
found in the leaves of vegetables. The 
tea owes its smell, and part of its effects, 
to its volative oil. The tannic acid 
blackens the salts of iron, as the tannic 
acid of oak. The theine is the most re- 
markable constituent; Peligot has late- 
ly discovered in tea a larger quantity of 
theine, besides some caseine, both of 
which are azotized substances. The use 
of carbonate of soda is advantageous in 
the preparation of tea, as it is in that of 
coffee ; it increases the power of draw- 
ing the extract out of the leaves, makes 
the infusion stronger, and gives it a bet- 
ter taste. In the ashes of tea the author 
found oxide of iron and argilla, and 
draws from this circumstance the con- 
clusion, that the shrub grows and thrives 
on ferruginous and argillaceous soils, 
which are also in other respects favorable 
to the formation of ammonia, and of the 
azotized caseine and theine. 

In using tea, most persons only con- 
sume those parts which are to be ex- 
tracted by water, particularly the ethe* 
real oil, the tannate of theine, gum, and 
most of the soluble salts. But the tea is 
not exhausted by a single infusion in 
boiling water ; at least one-third of the 
soluble constituents remain in the leaves, 
with the greatest part of the caseine. 
Carbonate of soda dissolves the caseine, 
and therefore materially increases the 
strength of the beverage. The theine 
is composed of eight atoms of carbon^ 
four atoms of nitrogen, ten atoms of 
hydrogen, and two atoms of oxygen. In 
those countries where tea is very gene- 
rally taken (as England and Holland,) 
diseases of relaxation and emoUition pre- 
vail, particularly among the female sex. 
Tea considerably increases the sensi- 
bility of the whole nervous system, and 
relaxes the digestive canal ; but it cer- 
tainly possesses some nutritive power, in 
consequence of containing two azotized 
substances, — theine and caseine. The 
increased secretion of urea and bile, sub- 
sequent to its use, shows its medicinal 
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effect The Chinese use the tea-Buu* 
leaves as an emetic. Fresh tea acts, ac- 
cording to Percivaly like opium and hen- 
bane on the nerves, and like foxglove on 
the function of the heart and arteries. 
Those men who are engaged in unpack^ 
ing tea are very liable to become para- 
lytic : the exhalations of tea produce 
headache, giddiness, 6lc. Vessels of 
porcelain, are the best for extracting the 
constituents of tea ; and tin boxes should 
always be used for preserving it. 



A DAT AT DB U RUE'S. 

" Whsrk to, sirf said the cabman, 
touching his hat, and leaning from the 
box. " Bunhill Row.'* In a moment J 
was off, md very speedily found myself 
bvrrying through Clerkenwell, towards 
that curious and classic labyrinth of 
streets composmg the north-eabt division 
of the metropolis: The difficulties of 
Ghiswell street arid Barbican were passed, 
and I was set down at a port-cocher, the 
limit of my excursion, as the good early 
hour of eleven sounded from St. Paul's. 

It was a visit of curiosity. I wished 
to see one of the most remarkable estab- 
lishments in London — an establishment 
which could only flourish in the midst of 
a great and wealthy people — De la Rue 
and Company^s manufactory of fancy 
stationery. The art of writing letters is 
pretty nearly as old as the hills ; but, till 
within the last twenty years, there was no 
such thing as a tastefully-got-up epistle. 
There was a deficiepcy in the micaniqut 
of letter-writing. In Norway, at the 
present day, when a person wishes to write 
a note, he cuts a piece from a large sheet 
of paper ,- and something of this sort was 
prevalent in England forty or fifly years 
ago. It was considered a great advance 
in taste when a paper-maker at Bath got 
up what he called his ** Bath post " — a 
smooth yellow paper, quarto size, with a 
small stamp in the corner of the sheet. 
Matters remained at this point till a com- 
paratively recent period, when the whole 
business of the stationer underwent a 
rapid and most extraordinary change — 
the establishment of the penny-post alone 
causing the introduction of many new 



auxiliaries to epistdary correspondence- 
It cannot but be interesting to know who 
has led this great movement — who has 
filled the ladies' writing-cases with finely- 
tinted note papers — who has given to 
the world the envelope, the enamelled 
calling-card, and the numerous other el- 
egancies which now fill the shop-window 
of the stationer. Different active spirits 
have contributed their respective inven- 
tions in this useful department of art, but 
the master-mind has been that of Tho- 
mas De la Rue. Mr. De la Rue is a 
native of Guernsey, and was bred to the 
business of a printer. He afterwards 
abandoned this profession, and was en- 
gaged for a number of yeafs in London 
as a manufacturer of straw-hats. In con- 
sequence of the* successive changes in 
fashion, which ended in the general dis- 
nse of straw for bonnets, this ingenious 
person was several times ^ruined ; but, 
possessing a boundless buoyancy of tem- 
perament, and with inexhaustible inven- 
tive faculties, he always alighted on some 
fresh novelty, and recovered his former 
position. Finally, driven from straw, 
he fell upon the idea of making bonnets 
of embossed paper. This was a great 
hit ; but ladies soon discarded paper hats, 
and Mr. De la Rue, forever abandoning 
bdnnets, took up the card and paper 
trade. He had now a wide field before 
him, and, in the preparation of various 
little articles, excited and cultivated the 
public taste. At the end of twenty 
years, we find him the elder member of 
a company, with which are associated 
two of his sons. What was onoe a 
small and obscure concern, is now the 
largest of the kind in the world. 

Entering by the large gateway of this 
interesting establishment, I was, by the 
kindness of one of the partners, con- 
ducted over the several departments of 
the works — the whole nestling in a 
cluster of old edifices, and forming an 
amusing hive of industry ; steam-en- 
gines, machinery, and animated beings, 
commingling in restless and varied 
movement. The purpose of nearly all 
that strikes the eye, is to cause paper to 
assume new forms and appearances. Of 
this article, forty-five thousand reams, 
valued at ^€90,000, are consumed an- 
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BOfill J ; a quaolity bo great, that it would 
require three miUa for iu production. 
Of the other articles used, auoh aa col- 
ora, oils, varnishes, leather, and gold 
and silver leaf, the value may be set 
down at from ;£10,000 toi:i2,(KM). I 
hope it is not trespassing on confidence 
likewise to mention, that even the money 
paid for gas amounts to £40(0 ; and for 
coal ;£6U0 per annum. The coal is 
employed principally in furnaces for 
the steam-engines, of which there are 
two ; one of eight, and the other of fif- 
teen horse power. With steam-pipes 
from the furnaces, the whole establish* 
ment is safely and economically heat* 
ed. It will, perhaps, afford still more 
impressive considerations of the conh 
pleteneas of the arrangements, when I 
observe that the first place into which I 
waa conducted was a large apartment, 
devoted exclusively to the making and 
mending of machines. Here, at mas- 
sive iron planing tables, and turning 
apparatus, 1 found five or six engineers 
busy at work, preparing lately-invented 
machines of different kinds. Mr. War- 
ren De la Rue, by whom some of the 
most ingenious machines have been con- 
structed, superintends this, and other 
mechanical departments. This young 
gentleman mentioned to me, that they 
could not possibly conduct their busi- 
ness with satisfaction and profit, unless 
they had always ready at hand the means 
of repairing and making machinery; 
the time lost and trouble expended, in 
getting this species of work done out 
of the house, would be tormenting and 
ruinous. 

Adjoining this department is a mill- 
like apparatus, for grinding colors, and 
materials for enamelling; and further 
on, in two upper apartments, is a labo- 
ratory, with retorts, mixtures, and a store 
of bottles sufficient to set up a ch^ 
mist's shop ; here is also a chemical li- 
brary of French and English books, 
which are in constant requisition. It is 
deemed somewhat of a favor to be ad- 
mitted to this department ; for many pro- 
jects for executing new and peculiar tints 
and surfaces, likewise processes for elec- 
trotyping, not generally known, are here 
daily in operation. The electrotyping, 
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which is carried oa by means of large 
troughs, full of the . appropriate liquids, 
is employed to multiply casts of any en^ 
graved, or otherwise figured surfiice. 
Mr. De la Rue has carried his ingenuity 
so far, in this branch of art, as to pro- 
duce an electrotype plate, in copper, 
from the finest lace, and has hence, been 
able to impart the effect of lace to print* 
ing in colors. How curious that a piece 
of delicate tissue, taken from a lady's 
cap, can, by means of troughs, acids, 
and other materials, along with electrio 
action, be made to produce a solid plate 
of copper, from which the pattern of the 
original can with facility be printed! 
Instead of using wax for taking moulds, 
gtUta perchoy a newly-discovered sub- 
stance from Borneo, has here' lately been 
introduced. It partakes, principally, of 
the nature of caoutchouc; bat with 
this is combined a certain farinaceous 
quality, and it therefore retains impress 
sions better than preparations of Indift- 
rubber. 

By the electrotyping process, a very 
small piece of engraving can be multi- 
plied to any extent ; and, therefore, sup- 
posing we wish the surface of a sheet of 
paper to be printed all over with a con- 
tinually-repeated pattern — for example, 
the patterns on the backs of playing- 
cards — we need only engrave a single 
square inch ; having got the electrotype 
repetitions of the original, they are all 
soldered together, and the sheet of print- 
ing surface is formed. Of what im- 
mense value to the arts is this discovery, 
any one can form an opinion. Mr. De 
la Rue, 4iowever, is prouder of his wire* 
cloth inventions, than of any improve- 
ments he may have introduced into the 
process of electrotyping. In order to 
produce printing in colors, like the 
checks of tartan, or any other diversity 
of lines, he has succeeded in forming, 
by means of the Jacquard loom, a cloUi 
of brass wires, each wire being a type, 
so to speak ; and the cloth being fixed 
on a block, it gives an impression of 
great clearness and beauty. The cross- 
lined colored papers which one some- 
times sees in the fly-leaves of books, and 
on the backs of cards, are effected by 
this ingenious applicati<NL 
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So far, I have spoken only of things 
of a preparatory nature, and yet the list 
is not half exhausted. Above the eleo 
trotyping room is one occupied with 
die-sinkers and engravers — men busy 
with hammers, punches, and chisels, ex* 
ecuting objects to be employed in some 
of the more elegant kinds of printing. 
Besides these artists, many individuals, I 
was told, were employed out of doors in 
designing patterns. On this branch, 
indeed, some of the best artists in Lon- 
don are occasionally engaged. Novelty 
and taste are never for a moment ne- 
glected. Mr. De la Rue mentioned to 
me, that he sometimes gives as much 
as £20 or £dO for the drawing of a 
design not larger than your hand. The 
best classic models of antiquity are 
sought oat, and so likewise have there 
been procured some of the most taste- 
ful designs, after Saracenic originals. 
Perfect novelty, however, is a governing 
principle. The object of the concern 
is, to maintain a high character for ori- 
ginality ; to copy from no one, English 
or continental. Formerly, in England, 
few or no manufacturers thought of go- 
ing to the expense of employing de- 
signers, and, consequently, designers did 
not exist amongst us. In the chief 
manufacturing towns, there might have 
been here and there a dissipated man 
of genius, who, when he could be laid 
hold of quite sober, would, for a gui- 
nea or so, furnish a design, such as it 
was ; but there was no principle in the 
thing, and almost every manufacturer 
copied from French originals ; the more 
enterprising among them bribing French 
workmen to send early copies of what 
they had begun to execute. The ne- 
cessity for competing with continental 
manufacturers in the home market, con- 
sequent on the late free-trade measures, 
has, among respectable men, put an end 
to this meagre and shabby state of af- 
fairs. Every respectable tradesman, who 
desires to avoid following among the 
mere herd of imitators, not only em- 
ploys skilled designers, but is constantly 
racking his brains how he is to main- 
(tain his place in the market. It sound- 
ed new to me, in general principles of 
trade, to be told that no man can now 



expect great success in any fancy manu- 
facture, unless he competes wUh kimseif. 
Competition with others won't do any 
longer. The true art consists in not 
waiting to be stimulated by rivalry, but 
in bringing out fresh novelties at pro- 
per times, one after the other, and so 
gaining a command, as it were, over the 
public taste. I was taken with this idea 
of Mr. De la Rue ; it showed him to be 
a master in his craft. 

Having been conducted through the 
preparatory departments of the estab* 
lishment, I was now introduced to what 
forms a principal branch of manafac^ 
ture. This is the making of playing* 
cards, which engages a considerable 
number of hands, and several machines 
and presses. The figures on playing- 
cards are among the earliest things men- 
tioned in the history of printing ; and 
there they are, with scarcely any altera- 
tion, till the present day. While the 
figures, however, remain pretty much 
what they were, there has been a great 
advance in the mode of manufacture, 
and also in the quality of the card. For- 
merly, the figures were stencilled in wa- 
ter-colors; and some makers, it is be- 
lieved, still continue this clumsy pro* 
cess. Mr. De la Rue, some years ago, 
introduced the improved plan of print- 
ing the cards with inks, or colors in oil, 
by which means no degree of rubbing 
or moisture of the hand can move the 
figures. At one time, playing-cards 
were plain on the back ; now, they have 
generally backs printed with fanciful 
figures ; and, therefore, each side of the 
card requires' its own appropriate print- 
ing. Let me first speak of the face. 
A sheet of paper, containing forty cards, 
is printed at once. If the card have 
figures of only one color, — as, for in- 
stance, all spades, which are black ;. or 
all hearts, which are red, — then one 
impression is sufficient But if there 
be several colors, as in the case of the 
honors, each has a separate impression, 
from a differently engraved block ; the 
last impression completing the figure. 
In executing a knave of clubs, for exam- 
ple, they first print his eyes, and other 
parts about him which are blue ; an im- 
pres8i(» from a second block fills in the 
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reds; a third imparls the yellows; a 
fourth the flesh color of the face ; and a 
fifth gives the blacks. Each court-card, 
therefore, requires to go through the 
press fire times ; but, to save trouble, a 
large quantity of one color are executed 
at a time. Sheets for the backs of the 
cards are printed in a similar manner, 
but on paper which has been tinted in 
making. 

The printing of playing-cards, numer- 
ous as are the impressions they must 
undergo, is but a small part of the ma- 
nufacture. Having seen the printed 
sheets carried away to the drying-room, 
we proceeded to the pasting process. 
This was a greater novelty to me than 
printing. I was first taken into a side- 
room, where were several women, ming- 
ling together sheets of paper, of differ- 
ent qualities, according to certain pre- 
scribed arrangements. When a pile of 
sheets was completed, it was carried 
away to the pasting-room. Here there 
were two long tables, with a number of 
men at work. Each of these had, on 
his left, a pile of the mingled sheets, 
and on his right a tub of paste. Lifting 
a sheet with his left hand, and laying it 
on the bench before him, he speedily 
smeared it over with the great paste- 
brush he held in his right ; next were 
laid down two sheets, only the upper- 
most of which was pasted ; and thus 
there arose a great pile of pasted sheets, 
with unpasted intervals. The whole 
operation was performed in a rapid and 
business-like way, with all the regularity 
of a machine. The brush, which seem- 
ed to be made of soft bristles, was as 
large as the besom of a housemaid, but 
without any handle ; and I was assured, 
that so methodic do the men become in 
their movements, that the brush, in each 
case, performs precisely the same curvi- 
linear evolutions. In this manner, from 
year's end to year's end, do these men 
work away with their great broad past- 
ing brushes, constructing the internal 
part of playing-cards. Coarse as this 
branch of labor appears, it is reckoned 
one of skill, and is accordingly well 
paid. The weekly wages of a good 
paster is about two pounds; some can 
realize as much as fifty shillings. The 



making of the paste is a separate 
branch ; men being constantly employed 
in an adjoining room, over huge cal- 
drons, preparing this material, which 
chiefly consists of fine flour ; but a sub- 
stance like whiting is also infused, in 
order to give solidity to the card. The 
quantity of flour consumed annually is 
four hundred sacks, from which two 
hundred gallons of paste are prepared 
and used daily. 

The pile of sheets, while dripping wet, 
being taken from the paster, is placed in 
a hydraulic press, and being there sub- 
jected to a hard pressure, toe sheets be- 
come well squeezed together. A long 
row of hydraulics stands behind the 
pasters for this purpose. The sheets are 
afterwards separated into boards and 
hung up to dry. The pasting of the fig- 
ured sheets to the front and back of the 
board is a final operation ; and when this 
b done, every board consists of forty 
cards. There is yet, however, much to 
be effected, in the way of drying, smooth- 
ing, and cutting. The drying-room is an 
extensive series of vaults, to which I was 
let down by an apparatus called a lift. 
The moist boards being dropped down, in 
large quantities by this machine, are hung 
on poles, and dried by the heat of five 
hundred feet of ir6n pipes, through which 
steam from the engine is blown. To ven- 
tilate and remove the moisture from the 
vaults, a fan is kept constantly rotating 
and propelling air, at the rate of two thou- 
sand cubic feet per minute. Having 
undergone a due baking in this warm 
and airy oven, the boards are lifted to a 
second floor, to which we shall follow 
them. 

The second floor exhibits a busy scene 
of rolling and other apparatus, with 
great quantities of pasteboards and sheets 
in different stages of advancement. When 
a card-board reaches this department, it 
is for the purpose of being rendered per- 
fectly smooth on the surface. Some per- 
sons would think that this end could be 
best effected by at once passing the 
boards under the severe pressure of 
metal rollers. This is a natural, but 
erroneous idea. On looking with a mi- 
croscope at the surface of a card-board 
just come from the drying-room, it is 
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found to consist of a series of small pro- 
taberances or hillocks. Now, if these 
were at once flattened by rollers or other 
means, the tops of the hillocks would be 
crushed down partly over the interme- 
diate valleys, leaving minute portions of 
the Talleys uncrushed ; consequently, in 
shuffling cards, one would, to a certain 
extent, catch on another. To avert this, 
the card-boards are, in the first place, 
burnished all over with a rapidly-revolv- 
ing brush, which searches into every hol- 
low, and sweeps away any loose parti- 
cles of matter. The next step is to level 
both sides by rollers ; but here, again, a 
remarkable principle in mechanics is ob- 
servable. Two surfaces smoothed in the 
same manner will not glide over each 
other so well as if they be smoothed 
differently. In smoothing the card-board, 
therefore, it is passed between two roll- 
ers, the lower of which is of metal, and 
the upper of paper; both are equally 
smooth, but they impart a certain va- 
riety in the dressing, to cause a suffi- 
ciently easy gliding of the cards, face 
and back. The paper roller is prepared 
in a way which no one could expect. 
A great pile of sheets being pasted to- 
gether, squeezed to the hardest possible 
consistency, and dried, the mass is fixed 
on a spindle, and turned on a turning- 
lathe; the result is a smooth, round 
beam, the surface of which consists en- 
tirely of edges of paper, hut the whole of 
as close a texture as a piece of finely- 
polished wood. 

Thie operation of finishing is not yet 
by any means over. After l^ing taken 
from the smoothing rollers, the boards 
are transferred to an apparatus for giving 
them a wash of certain kinds of liquid, 
the object of which is to harden them, 
and render them impervious to the mois- 
ture of the hand. Following the prin- 
ciple already alluded to, the wash, which 
has a glazing effect, is of a different kind 
on the two sides, although to the naked 
eye the gloss is the same on both. These 
washes being dried, the card-boards are 
placed between sheets of brass, and 
passed, a few at a time, betwixt milling- 
rollers. They are now carried to a hy- 
draulic press for flattening; and here, 
having been subjected to a pressure of a 



thousand tons, they are taken out in the 
hard, flat, glossy condition in which they 
come under the eye of the public. 

Removed from the pressing-room, the 
boards next migrate to the cutting appa- 
ratus. With tnis machine a man cuts 
them, individually, first into long slips, 
and next across into single cards. With 
such accuracy is this operation perform- 
ed, that although the cutter turns out 
Q0,000 cards in a day, all are of precise- 
ly the same dimensions. The sorting 
into qualities next takes place, and re- 
quires much sharpness of hand and eye. 
Inspected minutely as they pass through 
the hand, they are thrown into three 
heaps, from one of which are made up 
packs called Moguls; from the second 
are made up Harrys ; and from the third 
Highlanders. The Mogul cards are of 
prime quality and highest price; they 
have no speck or flaw on either back or 
face. The Harrys have each a single 
speck on the back or face; and the 
Highlanders have one or more specks on 
both sides. Why the portraits of the 
Great Mogul, Henry VIII., and that of a 
Highlander, should have been adopted 
as a cognisance on packs of playing- 
cards, I have not heard explained. 

To complete the history of the manu- 
facture, I might say something of the 
wrapping up, the paying for engraved 
aces of spades to government, and the 
exportation of untaxed packs; hot all 
this may be lefl to the imagination ; and 
it is enough to say, that of one kind or 
other, the concern I am speaking of 
makes and sells a hundred thousand 
packs annually. The quantity of cards 
paying duty issued by the different 
makers is, I believe, about two hundred 
thousand packs in the year, besides 
which, probably double the quantity are 
made and exported duty free. The con- 
sumption of playing-cards in the United 
Kingdom is, to all appearance, stationary, 
notwithstanding the continual increase 
of population; it would, however, be 
rash to ascribe this altogether to a grad- 
ual diminution of card-playing propensi- 
ties. It is believed that there is a pro- 
digious sale of cards with surreptitious 
stamps ; and it is Mr. Be la Rue's opin- 
ion, founded on a knowledge of the trade. 
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that, were the duty reduced from a shil- 
Jing to threepence per pack, the govern- 
ment would derive ten times the amount 
of revenue from this branch of manu- 
facture. 

At one time Russia was one of the 
best customers in Europe for playing- 
cards ; but this trade is now at an end, 
in consequence of that country having 
engaged in the manufacture itself; nor,' 
judging from the quantity it makes away 
with, does this step seem unreasonable. 
In Russia, card-playing is a universal 
amusement, and will in all probability 
continue to be so while the people re- 
main illiterate, and political speculation 
is attended with danger. To supply the 
demand for cards, the government took 
the fabrication of the article into its 
own hands, and with much liberality not 
only purchased from Mr. De la Rue a 
knowledge of the manufacture, but in- 
duced his brother to take the entire 
charge of the establishment in which the 
cards are made. The quantity of cards 
thus made annually for Russian con- 
sumption is a million of packs, the profits 
on the sale of which are devoted to char- 
itable purposes. 

Hitherto 1 have spoken only of the 
manufacture of playing-cards, but it will 
be understood that visiting and other 
kinds of cards are made much in the 
same manner. Of all the varieties of 
cards which exist, playing-cards were the 
original type. Forty or fifly years ago, 
the only blank cards in use were the 
parings or other waste of cards for play- 
ing, and it was on trimmed morsels of 
this waste that visitors were in the habit 
of inscribing their names when they 
made a call. The fashion of leaving 
cards having at length established itself 
among our national customs, small blank 
cards, of a superior kind, were made on 
purpose, and now we find every variety 
which can be desired. Latterly, enam- 
elled cards have been in vogue, and the 
making of these has become an import- 
ant branch of Mr. De la Rue's manufac- 
ture. So, likewise, has the making of 
railway tickets of late assumed a more 
than ordinary importance. Nearly all 
the railways in the United Kingdom pro- 
cure their tickets from this establish- 
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ment, each having its own pattern as re- 
spects color and device. The card- 
boards for these tickets are cut by boys 
with such rapidity, that the eye can 
scarcely follow their movements. The 
aggregate quantity of tickets produced 
by the establishment is at present a mil- 
lion and a half weekly. 

From the card-making department I 
was led into that part of the premises de- 
voted to enamelling, coloring, and var- 
nishing. Enamel is a wash of a mate- 
rial externally resembling whiting, which, 
after being dried on the card or paper, 
is smoothed by milling. The mode of 
applying the wash is the only part worth 
noticing. I found several workmen and 
boys engaged in laying the wash on 
webs of paper, each three hundred y ard» 
long; and this length they finished ia 
half an hour. The actual operator, 
however, is a machine, and the men and 
boys are only attendants. The web, in 
going into the machine, passes beneath a 
trough, from which the wash issues over 
the surface ; it then comes under the ac- 
tion of an apparatus of brushes, moving 
in cycloidal curves, by which the wash, 
is finely equalized ; led away from this, 
the web sinks through a hole in the floor 
to an apartment beneath, where it i» 
caught by a boy, and hung on poles to 
dry. The paper undergoing this initia- 
tory process of enamelling at the time 
of my visit was that designed for covers 
to " Chambers^s Miscellany of Useful and 
Entertaining Tracts,^* of which some 
hundreds of thousands have been prepared. 

The adjoining work-room, in which 
papers are colored and varnished, had 
somewhat the appearance of a painter's 
and dyer^s atelier. At various benches, 
girls were employed tinting sheets of 
paper by means of brushes and colors ; 
others were putting varnish on the dried 
sheets; and a few were laying squares 
of leaf metal on paper preparatory to 
future processes. Much of the colored, 
as well as the metal-covered paper, is 
designed for embossing; hence it was 
natural for us next to look in upon the 
apparatus employed in giving the em- 
bossing or stamping finish to the mate- 
rial. Embossing is done in two ways — 
whole sheets by means of rollers, and 
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small slips by means of poweriiil stamping 
machines. In little more than an in- 
stant of time, a sheet, formerly smooth, 
will pass between rollers, on one of 
which the pattern is engraved, and come 
oat beautifully marked in relief. The 
appearance of morocco leather is thus 
given to colored papers. The process 
of stamping is. performed on the ground- 
floor, in consequence of the enormous 
weight of the presses. The largest of 
these machines is about . eighteen feet 
^ high, weighs twenty tons, and imparts 
a blow equal to a thousand tons. From 
my previous acquaintance wi^h machines 
of this class, I should have expected 
that the Goliah before me would require 
great toil in working, and was therefore 
agreeably surprised to find that it per- 
formed the falling and rising process 
with comparative ease and equability. 
Two men only were in attendance upon 
it : one placed the slip of paper below 
the die, taking it out when stamped ; the 
other guided the movement, by putting 
the machine in and out of gear with the 
steam-power. The blow being given 
with a rapid and ponderous jerk, which 
shook the ground and building, the re- 
action caused the screw to run back, 
leaving time to shift the paper for the 
ensuing impression. The article which 
was in hand during my visit was what 
few persons could have expected — the 
fancy slip of paper which is wrapped 
round pieces of linen. It is very true 
• that linen is not a whit the better for 
ornaments of this kind ; but it is equally 
undeniable that people are taken with 
such embellishments : the eye is pleased, 
if not the judgment, and how much are 
alt mankind imposed on by what charms 
the senses! As to the slip in question, 
what was it radically but a bit of paper, 
not worth a farthing ? Yet what did art 
not do for it? In the first place it daubed 
it over with a pea-green color : next, it 
gave it a gloss rivalling the surface of 
polished marble ; then it pasted upon it, 
in the form of a medallion, a small repre- 
sentation of a flower on a white ground ; 
after this, it laid leaves of gold upon it ; 
and lastly, giving it a blow with a die, 
there sprung up in relief a beautiful 
golden efflorescence, surrounding the 



medallion, and radiating over the deli- 
cate green expanse of the slip. The 
execution of the design on the die was 
an important step, not to be overlooked ; 
for, independently of all manual labor, 
the drawing, effected by one of the first 
artists of the day, cost as much as twenty 
guineas. Thus it is that things are 
done on a great and liberal scale in 
large factory concerns ; the most insig- 
ni6cant materials being exalted to a high 
value by the varied and ingenious opera- 
tions of artists and artisans, set to work 
by capital and enterprise. 

In the same department I observed 
several smaller stamping-presses engaged 
on different articles requiring to be em- 
bossed. One was employed in emboss- 
ing a highly-ornamental calling card: 
the relief in this instance, however, be- 
ing open, to resemble lace. The card 
being first embossed by a blow of the 
die, is next laid, face downwards, on a 
block, and in this position the raised 
dots are filed off; consequently, on 
taking it up, we find that the embc^ing 
is full of small holes. Another press 
was engaged in stamping leather for the 
covers of work-boxes and writing-cases. 
Near to this scene of labor I was shown 
the process of printing in metals. A 
number of small presses of an ordinary 
kind, and several men and women, are 
here occupied. Printing to resemble 
gold and silver has been brought by Mr. 
De la Rue to considerable perfection; 
and yet it is so simple, that I can see no 
obstacle to its general use. Properly 
speaking, the metal is not printed, bnt 
laid on the typography afler the sheet 
comes from the press. Instead of ink, 
the types are rolled with a glutinous 
substance, to which metal in powder 
readily adheres. The metal, to resem- 
ble gold, is an oxydized brass ; and so 
vast has become its consumption, that 
there is now a manufactory of the article 
in London. Beat first into leaf, it is 
afterwards ground to powder ; and the 
daubing of this powdef on the typography 
appears to be the duty of the work- 
women. In this manner ail those covers 
of ^ packages containing note-papers, 
which blaze in gold and silver, are pro- 
duced. After printing and metalliDg, 
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the papers go through a wash and milling, 
to impart a glossy finish. 

From the metal-printing department I 
was led up stairs to that in which are 
manufactured all varieties of portable 
writing-desks, work-boxes, and cases, 
also portfolios, albums, needle-books, and 
other loves of articles that no young 
lady could for an instant see without 
meditating an attack on plapa's pocket. 
Here, likewise, I was made conscious 
for the first time of that great work of 
art, a portable chess-board — a thing 
made of pasteboard, which, with pieces 
and all, you can fold up in your pocket, 
BO as to be able to carry on a game in 
a stagecoach, railway carriage, or steam- 
boat. Invented by a learned professor, 
this little affair has, to use De la Rue's 
gratulatory expression, '' taken root," and 
is therefore likely to turn out a good 
thing for the concern. T9 chess-players, 
I should imagine it to be an indispensa- 
ble pocket companion. Unable to save 
themselves, they may just as well go and 
buy one of these portable boards at once, 
as wait to perform that act ungraciously 
afterwards. 

I had now seen pretty nearly into all 
the odd nooks of this interesting estab- 
lishment, and my last move was into the 
storeroom, in which were engaged ten 
clerks and packers despatching goods to 
all parts of the empire. Here, in con- 
versing with one of the partners, I 
learned that the whole house is under 
from fifteen to twenty foremen, with 
each of whom a debtor and creditor ac- 
count is kept, as if be were an inde- 
pendent tradesman. It is only by such 
minute arrangements that a dispersed 
miscellaneous establishment like this 
could be conducted with propriety or 
advantage. At any given time, it can 
be ascertained whether any particular 
branch is yielding work proportional to 
the expenditure upon it. A number of 
the foremen were originally lads em- 
ployed in the early years of the estab- 
lishment; and with them, as well as 
with others, the masters are upon a most 
amicable footing. Solicitous to improve 
the condition of all in their employment, 
the proprietors have latterly induced 
tbem to abandon the practice of taking 



beer twice during the hours of labor, 
and in lieu have remitted half an hour 
from the general day's work. A marked 
social improvement has been the conse- 
quence. Latterly, also, a sickiaess-fund 
and library have been set on foot in the 
office. As these useful institutions have 
a reference to something like three hun- 
dred individuals, the degree of benefit is 
of more than ordinary importance. 

There was now nothing more for me 
to see or hear of in connection with this 
extensive establishment, and thanking 
my friendly conductors for the trouble 
they had taken to explain the different 
processes, I concluded what I hope will 
have been as little tiresome to my read- 
ers as to me — "A Day at Db la 
Rue's." 



The Importance of Resolution. — 
" Resolution," says a writer, " is om- 
nipotent.'^ And if we will but solemnly 
determine to make the most and the best 
of all our powers and capacities ; and if 
to this end, with Wilberforce, we will 
but '* seize and improve even the shortest 
intervals of possible action and effort," 
we shall find that there is no limit to our 
advancement. Without this resolute and 
earnest purpose, the best aids and means 
are of little worth ; but with it, even the 
weakest are mighty. Without it, we 
shall accomplish nothing ; with it, every- 
thing. A man who is deeply in earnest, 
acts upon the motto of the pickaxe, on 
the old seal : " Either I will find a way, 
or I will make one.'^ He has somewhat 
the spirit of Bonaparte, who, when told 
on the eve of battle that circumstances 
were against him, replied, " Circum- 
stances 1 I make or control circum- 
stances, not bow to them." In self-cul- 
tivation, as in everything else, to think 
we are able, is almost to be so ; to re- 
solve to attain, is often attainment. 
Everywhere are the means of progress, 
if we have but the spirit, the fixed pur- 
pose to use them. And if, like the old 
philosopher, we will but take as our motto, 
" Higher -7- forever higher ! " we may * 
rise by them all. He that resolves upon 
any great end, by that very resolution 
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has scaled the chief barrier to it ; and 
so he who seizes the grand idea of self- 
cultivation, and solemnly resolves upon 
it, will find that idea, that resolution, 
burning like living fire within him, and 
ever putting him upon his own improve- 
ment. He will find it removing diffi- 
culties, searching out or making means, 
giving courage for despondency, and 
strength for weakness; and, like the star 
in the east to the wise men of old, 
guiding him nearer and still nearer to 
the sum of all perfection. If we are but 
fixed and resolute — bent on self-im- 
provement, we shall find means enough 
to it on every side, and at every moment ; 
and even obstacles and opposition will 
but make us like the fabled " spectre- 
ships, which sail the fastest in the very 
teeth of the wind." — Self -Culture, by 
Rev. TryoH Edwards. 



A Poetical Despatch. — M. Falck, 
the Dutch minister, having made a one- 
sided proposition for th eadmission of 
English ships, by which a considerable 
advantage would have accrued to Hol- 
land, a long and tedious negotiation en- 
sued. It was dragged on, month afler 
month, without arriving one step nearer 
to a consummation, the Dutch still hold- 
ing out for their own interests. At last 
Mr. Canning's patience was exhausted. 
Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at 
the Hague, was one day attending at 
court, when a despatch, in cipher, was 
hastily put into his hand. It was very 
short, and evidently very urgent; but 
unfortunately Sir Charles, not expecting 
such a communication, had not the key 
of the cipher with him. An interval of 
intense anxiety followed, until he obtain- 
ed the key, when, to his infinite aston- 
ishment, he deciphered the following de- 
spatch from the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs : 

*' In matters of commereei the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too Uitle and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we '11 clap on Dutch buttons a twenty per cent. , 

Twenty per cent., 

Twenty per cent. ; 
Kous frqjperons Falck with twenty per cent. 

OsoBOX Camiiino." 



The minister kept his word. While thb 
singular despatch was on its way to the 
Hague, an order in council was issued, 
to put into effect the intention it an- 
nounced. — BelVs Life of Canning. 



A Mtstert Solved. — Some years 
ago, attention was particularly called to 
a tombstone in Worcester cathedral, in- 
scribed with the one word " Miserri- 
mus," (a most wretched man.) So 
brief, yet so painfully expressive a re- 
cord, naturally awakened a good deal of 
conjecture, and we believe that a whole 
book was written upon the supposed ca- 
reer of the nameless tenant of a myste- 
rious grave. In Widcombe churchyard, 
Bath, lately, a like inscription — the 
word " Annette," upon a broken colunm 
— attracted the notice of a poet of no 
mean pretensions, who wrote some rery 
affecting lines, full of touching conjec- 
ture, as to the mortal pilgrimage and af- 
fecting death of the fair deceased, which 
verses were inserted in one of the most 
popular of our monthly periodicals. The 
denouement of the stujeci is rather cu- 
rious. A surgeon, who dates his success 
in his profession from the time of the 
occurrence, states that "Annette*' was 
almost his first patient, and that he was 
called in by an old duchess-dowager, the 
foster-parent, who resided on the North 
Parade, Bath, and who, with tears in 
her eyes, entreated the doctor's best offi- 
ces for the poor invalid. The physician 
was enabled to eff*ect a temporary recov- 
ery ; the malade, however, eventaally 
had a relapse, and died. But who was 
the fair deceased ? None other than a 
favorite Blenheim spaniel ! The dowa- 
ger was, at first, inconsolable for the 
loss, but so sensible of the kind atten- 
tion of the medical attendant, that she 
not only appointed him her own profes- 
sional adv'iser, but recommended him to 
others ; thus establishing his fame, and 
making his fortune. The defunct spa- 
niel was, by means of a douceur to the 
sexton, interred in a Christian burial- 
ground, and hence the touching elegy of 
the muse ! — Newspaper paragraph. [U 
our memory serves us rightly, a recent 
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Guide to Worcester 'states, that Miser- 
rimus was a crazy old gentleman, of the 
time of Charles I., who had a great 
number of quarrels with his relations 
about money matters, and, from mere 
whim, caused this inscription to be put 
upon his grave. 



The Way to get on in the Wokld. 
— To get on in this world, you must be 
content to 1)6 always stopping where you 
are; to advance, you must be station- 
ary ; to get up, you must keep down ; 
following riches is like following wild 
geese, and you must crawl after both on 
your belly ; the minute you pop up your 
head, off they go, whistling, before the 
wind, and you see no more of them. If 
you have nh the art of sticking by na- 
ture, you must acquire it by art ; put a 
couple of pounds of bird-lime upqn your 
office-stool, and sit down on it; get a 
chain round your leg, and tie yourself 
to your counter, like a pair of shop scis- 
sors ; nail yourself up against the wall 
of your place of business, like a weasel 
on a barn-door, or the sign of the spread 
eagle ; or, what will do best of all, mar- 
ry an honest, poor girl, withbut a penny, 
and my life for yours, if you do n't do 
business ! Never mind what your rela- 
tions say about genius, talent, learning, 
pushing, enterprise, and such stuff; 
when they come advising you for your 
good, stick up to them for the loan of a 
sovereign, and if you ever see them on 
your side of the street again, skiver me, 
and welcome ! But to do any good, I 
tell you over and over again, you must 
be a sticker. You may get fat upon a 
rock, if you never quit your hold of it. 
— BlackwooiPs Magazine, 



Filth and Fever. — Deficient drain- 
age, if not the parent, is most certainly 
the nurse, of fever. My own opinion is, 
that fever is a contagious disease, spread- 
ing from person to person just as small- 
pox or scarlet fever does ; and, like those 
diseases, haunting over-crowded or ill- 
dVained districts, and all places where, 



from any cause whatever, the air is foul, 
and filled with animal and vegetable ex- 
halations. It loves the banks of rivers, 
the borders of marshes, the edges of 
stagnant pools. It makes itself a home 
in the neighborhood of cesspools and 
badly-constructed drains, and takes spe- 
cial ddigbt in the incense of gullyholes. 
It has a perfect horror of fresh air, soap, 
and whitewash ; but when left to itself, 
will linger for years amid scenes of filth 
and corruption, and hold in its deadly 
embrace all human beings who have the 
same depraved taste, or are so unfortu- 
nate as to be thrown into its company. 
It is the favorite child of laUsexfinre (in 
plain English, let alone,) and bears the 
same relation to filth that crime does to 
ignorance. — Lectures hy D, W. A, Guy, 



Savage and Civilized. — Stripped of 
all its fictitious ornaments, savage life^ 
though it has natural beauties, yet the 
darker shadows of its vices overcome the 
lustre of its virtues ; and though we may 
regret individual loss, we cannot bnt re- 
joice in the universal advantage and 
progress. The mill and the factory of 
the white man may be less picturesque 
than the deer-skin lodge of the red ; the 
smoky steamer, as, panting and rattling, 
she cuts through the lakes or rivers, less 
in harmony with their features than the 
undulations of the buoyant canoe; the 
blackened clearing, less grateful to the 
eye than the woodland glade ; the dusty 
road, than the forest trail : but the per- 
fection to which they lead, the bright 
day of peace and love of which they are 
the harbingers — though but dimly dis- 
cernible in the long perspective of years 
to come — is too pregnant with the hap- 
piness of the human race, and the glory 
of the Deity, to leave any serious pain, 
from the means by which it is of neces- 
sity to be obtained, upon the mind which 
looks forward to it. — Rev. C. Nicolay, 



Horticulture has been pronounced by 
medical men as salutary to health and to 
cheerfiilness of spirit. 



A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 



Since the commencement of this Magazine, in Febraary of last year, we 
have endeavored to send our subscribers a monthly magdzine which, in point 
of real worth, should not compare unfavorably with any other similar publi- 
cation. In this we believe we have succeeded. The press have uniformly 
and without exception spoken well of it, and our list of subscribers — which 
is the true test of merit — is now larger than ever before, and constantly in- 
creasing. There is, however, one great obstacle to as general a circulation of 
the work as we could wish, and that is the postage. This obstacle we propose 
to overcome. We had hoped that the " assembled wisdom of the nation " 
would have felt it their duty to equalize the rates of postage on newspapers 
and magazines before they adjourned, but we hoped in vain ; they have de- 
cided to continue carrying newspapers by mail, under thirty miles, free, but 
when folded in a particular formy with a cover^ to charge four-and-a-half 
cents for the same ; and of course we must submit although we consider it, 
and have always considered it, a very silly distinction, and we now propose 
to take the only means in our power to do our subscribers something like 
justice. 

It is a fact, not known to our subscribers, we presume, that three-fourths of 
our circulation is within thirty miles of Boston. Commencing on or near the 
first of October next, our subscribers will be supplied with a new weekly 
NEWSPAPER, instead of this Magazine ; a prospectus of which will be found 
upon the cover of this number. We dislike to change the form of the Mag- 
azine, but it seems to us to be the best course to pursue. Our subscribers 
who have paid will receive nearly four times as much matter as before, and a 
greater variety ^ together with the news of the day, and within thirty miles of 
Boston, free of postage. After their paid subscription terminates they will be 
charged two dollars per year. 
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